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Information in this Bulletin is generally accurate as of fall 1995. The Uni- 
versity reserves the right to change courses, programs, fees, and the aca- 
demic calendar, or to make other changes deemed nec essary or desirable, 
giving advance notice of change when possible. 


Program information needed to fulfill a major or field appears under the 
name of the department or program concerned in Columbian School of 
Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs, For the 
School of Business and Public Management and the School of Engineer- 
ing and Applied Science, program information appears under the school’s 
entry. 


Depending on the degree program, students must fulfill program require- 
ments stated in the bulletin in effect at the time they matriculate or de- 
clare their major. Any subsequent changes in programs that may appear 
in future bulletins do not affect the program a student has already entered. 


The entries under Courses of Instruction represent departments and pro- 
grams, rather than all categories of courses taught. For example, to find 
Chinese, Japanese, or Korean courses, look under East Asian Languages 
and Literatures; to find French, Italian, or Spanish courses, look under 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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1996 Fall Semester 


August 22-23 
August 26 
August 26-30 
September 2 
September 6 
October 1 
October 14 
October 30 
November 1 
November 27-29 
December 9 
December 10-11 
December 12-20 


Advising and testing begin for entering students 


Classes begin 

Late registration 
Labor Day (holiday) 
Fall Convocation 


Applications due for winter graduation 


Columbus Day (holiday) 


Registration for spring semester classes begins* 
Applications due for spring semester financial aid 


Thanksgiving holiday 


Last day of fall semester classes 


Reading period 
Examination period 


* Registration dates are tentative; consult the Schedule of Classes 
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January 10 
January 13 
January 13-17 
January 20 
February 1 


February 17 
March 17-21 
April 2 
April 15 


May 1 
May 2-5 


May 6-14 
May 18 


A 


* Registration dates are tentative; consult the Schedule of Classes 
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Spring Semester 

Advising and testing for entering students 

Classes begin 

Late registration 

Martin Luther King Day/Inauguration Day (holiday) 
Applications due for May graduation 

Deadline for submission of 1997—98 financial aid 
applic ations for entering undergraduate students 
George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 
Spring recess 

Registration for fall semester classes begins* 
Deadline for submission of 1997-98 financial aid 
applications for continuing undergraduate students 
Designated Monday 

Last day of spring semester classes 

Reading period 

Examination period 

Commencement 


THE UNIVERSITY 


History 


l'he George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbian 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington Univer- 
sity. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, is 
an intangible one. 

George Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
10pes, Washington left a bequest of 50 shares of The Potomac Company “to- 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
Aistrict of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that gov- 
ernment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Congress 
never extended a "fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out of exis- 


ence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 


missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated minis- 
ers and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in the 
District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend 
;uther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress 
for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a charter, 
which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard 
he College's nonsectarian character it provided "That persons of every religious 
denomination shall be « apable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, 
either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said 
College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for 


or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of 46 acres between the pre- 
sent 14th and 15th Streets extending north from Florida Avenue to somewhat 
beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was located downtown. For the 
better part of the Columbian University period, the buildings of the University 
were situated along H Street between 13th and 15th Streets. 

During the last half-century, the University's campus has been developed in 
that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as Foggy Bottom, between 
19th and 24th Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. The area has many re- 
minders of historic interest to the University. President Monroe, who signed the 
Charter, lived at 2017 I Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the 
Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 50 years the pastor of a church at 19th and 
I Streets, and Washington selected 23rd and E Streets as the site of the National 
University he hoped to see established. 


Location 


The University's main campus is in downtown Washington, between Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and 19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas 
are the White House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Depart- 
ment of State, the National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions. 
GW's Virginia campus, initiated for graduate studies, research projects, and pro- 
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fessional development programs, 1$ located along the high-tech corridor on 


Route 7, just to the west of Route 28, in Loudoun County 


Purpose and Objectives 


The George Washington University was to realize “the aspira- 


The purpose of 
ction of a university at 


tions of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the ere 
the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has been the aim to de- 
velop the University ideal in the nation's capital with a view toward meeting 


the changing needs of societv while continuing to pursue the traditional prin 


ciples of learning and research. 

The George Washington University is dedicate 
the general advancement of human knowledge and under- 
or her highest potential 


„d as an institution of higher 


learning to promote 
standing and the development of every student to his 
so that each may make the maximum contribution to the 
ntific and cultural climate of all peoples. 

Iniversity dedicates itself to free 
The University is 


improvement of the 


standards, mores, and scie 

In pursuit of excellence in education, the 1 
dom of inquiry, respect for truth, and support for researc h. 
committed to preserving à curriculum that embodies the content and spirit ol 
the liberal arts and promotes academic specialization and professional educa 
tion; fostering respect and ¢ ommunication among different « ultures; and main- 


taining a continuing process of institutional self-assessment and adaptation to 


meet the rapidly changing needs of so iety. 

The University recognizes its special opportuniti¢ 
of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the University 
to utilize its location in the nation’s « apital in « ontinuing the development ofa 
great nationally and internationally oriented university 


„s in and obligations to one 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 


The George Washington University does not unlawfully discriminate against 


any person on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handi- 
cap, veteran status, Or sexual orientation. This policy covers all programs, ser- 
vices, policies, and procedures of the l niversity, including admission to edu- 
cation programs and employment. The | niversity is subject to the District of 
Columbia Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of 
ulations regarding discrimination in education or employment progr 
activities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice President for 
Human Resources, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
20052, (202)994-6503, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civ il Rights ol the U.S. 


Department of Education. 


this policy and federal laws and reg 
ams and 


The Schools 


The George Washington University includes seven acaden 

Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers undergraduate 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of 
Music and graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master 
of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Science, Master of Science 
in Forensic Science, Master of Philosophy, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences, Master 
of Public Health, Master of Science in Health Sciences, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The Law School offers programs leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, Mas- 
ter of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science and special programs in continuing 


legal education. 


iic units, as follows: 
programs lead- 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 


degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civ il engineering, computer 
engineering, computer science, electric al engineering, mechanical engineering, 
and systems analysis and engineering. Graduate programs lead to the degrees of 
Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, Engineer, Applied Sci- 
entist, and Doctor of Science 

The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers programs 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, 
Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Education Specialist, and Doc- 
tor of Education 

The School of Business and Public Management offers undergraduate pro 
tancy and Ba helor of Busi 


grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accoun 
ness Administration and graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Accountancv, Master of Business Administration, Master of Health Services 
Administration, Master of Public Administration, Master of Science in Finance, 
Master of Science in Information Systems, Master of Taxation, Master ol 
l'ourism Administration, Specialist in Health Services Administration, and 
Doctor of Philosophy 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers undergraduate programs 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading to the 


degree of Master of Arts. 


Accreditation 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Si 


The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 


OIS 


versity Women and is a member of the College Board 

The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law 
Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine and Health Sci 
ences has had continuous approval by its accrediting body, which is currently 
the Liaison Committee on Medical Education, sponsored jointly by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the Association of American Medical Colleges. The 
Master of Public Health program has full accreditation from the Count il on 
Education for Public Health. The Committee on Allied Health Education and 
Accreditation has accredited the undergraduate health sciences programs in 
nuclear medicine technology, radiation therapy technology, medical technology, 
physician assistant, and radiological sciences and administration All under- 
graduate engineering curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
are accredited by the Engineering Accreditation Commission of the Accredita- 
tion Board for Engineering and Technology. The computer science curriculum 
is accredited by the Computer Science Accreditation Commission of the Com- 
puting Sciences Accreditation Board. The Graduate School of Education and 
Human Development is a charter member of the American Association of Col 
leges for Teacher Education and is act redited by the National Council for A« 
creditation of Teacher Education for its eligible master's and doctoral degree pro- 
grams; the master's programs in school and community counseling and the 
doctoral program in counseling are aci redited by the Council for the Accredita- 
tion of Counseling and Related Educational Programs; the master's program in 
rehabilitation counseling is accredited by the Council on Rehabilitation Educa- 
tion. The School of Business and Public Management joined the Council on 
Graduate Education for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School be- 
came a member of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business; the 
Assemblv accredited its undergraduate program in 1977 and its master's pro- 
gram in 1982. The programs in accountancy satisfy the educational requirements 
for the Certified Public Accountant and the Certified Management Accountant 
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professional examinations. l'he program in health services administration is ac 
credited by the Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services Ad- 
ministration. The Master of Public Administration program is on the approved 
list of the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. 
l'he Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemi al 
Society. The Department of Music is an acc redited member of the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music. The graduate program in clinit al psychology in 
the Department of Psychology is on the approved list of the American Psy: hot 
logical Association. The graduate program in speech-language pathology and 
audiology is accredited by the Education and Training Board of the Boards of 
Examiners in Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology. 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area 


The George Washington University is a member of the Consortium of Universi- 
ties of the Washington Metropolitan Area. Ten universities in the Washington 
area—American University, Catholic University of America, ( ;allaudet Univer 
sity, George Mason University, George Washington University, Georgetown 
University, Howard University, Marymount University, the 1 Iniversity of the 
District of Columbia, and the University of Maryland—are associated in a Con 
sortium through which they coordinate the use of their respective facilities; 
Mount Vernon College and Trinity College are associate members of the Con 
sortium. Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one of these 
institutions have the opportunity to select from the « ombined offerings the par 
ticular courses that best meet their needs. This privilege is subject to regulations 
of the school in which the student is enrolled. Participation is limited to degree 
candidates. Law and medical students are excluded from participation, except 
for LL.M. candidates. See the Schedule of Classes for specific regulations and 
information concerning registration for Consortium courses 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the in 
stitution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition at 
their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the 
visited institutions. 


The University Libraries 


The librarv collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelman 
Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the Law 
School and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

These collections contain more than 1,600,000 volumes. University appro- 
priations supplemented by endowments and gifts provide researc h materials in 
the social sciences, the humanities, the sciences, and business. Gifts from many) 
sources have enriched the collections, including a large National Endowment 
for the Humanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities holdings. 
The libraries hold over 18,000 serials. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained from the GW 
Information System and at library service desks. Individual and class instruc- 
tion in the use of the library and orientation to library facilities are given by li- 
brarians upon request as well as through print, media, and computer-assisted 
instruction. 

The libraries strive to fulfill the curricular and research needs and interests of 
the students. Through computerized searches of bibliographic databases, stu 
dents identify and locate desired research materials not easily found through 
more traditional methods. The staff assists all members of the University in 
using the rich resources of the Washington area and the unusual opportunities 
they offer for extensive research. 

Degree candidates at George Washington University (except law and medical 
students) may borrow directly from the main campus libraries of six other aca- 
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demic institutions in the Washington area. Students may also obtain books and 
journal articles on interlibrary loan from other libraries in the citv, throughout 
the United States, and in various other countries. 

ALADIN, the computerized system of several databases, lists the holdings of 
the Gelman Library and the libraries of six other universities in the Washington 
area and includes on-line access to selected periodical indexes. ALADIN can be 
accessed from terminals in the libraries or from personal computers on campus 
or elsewhere. 


GW Television 


The primary television resource of the University is GW Television, a state-of- 
the-art multichannel broadcast and production facility. GW Television devel- 
Ops courses and programs in cooperation with academic departments for broad- 
cast on and off campus over various satellite and cable networks; produces 
videotapes for class use and for continuing professional education; offers na- 
tional and international satellite videoconferencing; operates the George Wash- 
ington University Television Network (GWUTN); and is developing compressed 
video links between remote campus locations 

GW Television has both C and ku-band satellite reception capabilities and 
can deliver programs received via satellite to many on-campus locations. 


General Alumni Association 


The objectives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish to asso- 
ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
and to promote the general welfare of the University 

Membership in the Association is conveyed automatically to anyone who has 
been graduated from any school or division of the University. Anyone who has 
earned 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the Uni- 
versity in good standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for member- 
ship; in the case of the Division of University Programs students, however, only 
the “15 credit hours earned" requirement and not the "graduation of the class" 
requirement applies. Graduates of Center for Career Education certificate pro- 
grams are also eligible. 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing the constituent 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The voluntary 
leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the Office of 
Alumni Relations in carrying out Association affairs. The Association may be 
contacted through the Office of Alumni Relations. 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
Which the President of the University is an ex officio member. Trustees who are 
GW alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees out- 
side the Washington metropolitan area. 


Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 

Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman Emeritus 

John D. Zeglis, Chairman 

Charles T. Manatt, Vice Chairman 

Nancy Broyhill, Secretary 

Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Assistant Secretary 

"John P. Benison, Communications Assistant, Climate Change Division, 
,, Environmental Protection Agency- 

Luther W. Brady, Professor and Chairman, Department of Radiation Oncology 
and Nuclear Medicine, Hahnemann University, Philade lphia, Pennsylvania 
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*Joseph L. Brand, Partner, Patton Boggs, L.L.P. 
*Nancy Broyhill, Realtor 
*Oliver T. Garr, ]r., Chairman, Carr Realty Corporation 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
*Elizabeth A. Cowles, Cowles Publishing Company, Spokane, Washington 
Mvron P. Curzan, Of Counsel, Arnold & Porter 
*Heather S. Foley 
*Jean S. Fugett, Jr., Attorney, Baltimore, Maryland 
*Morton I. Funger, Chairman of the Board, Community Realty Co., Int 
Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 
David Gladstone, Chairman, Allied Capital 
*Edward W. Gnehm, Jr., Deputy Representative of the United States to the 
United Nations, New York, New York 
*Edward Grebow, President, TELE-TV 
*Patricia D. Gurne, Director, Jackson & Campbell 
*Howard P. Hoffman, President, Howard P. Hoffman Group, Inc., Lighthouse 
Point, Florida 
Lawrence A. Hough, President/CEO, Student Loan Marketing Association 
*Marvin L. Kay, Richmarr Development Company 
*John M. Kucharski, Chairman and CEO, EG&G, Inc., Wellesley, Massachusetts 
*Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 
*Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Colonial Parking, Inc. 
*Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps & Phillips 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
*Darla Dee Moore, Rainwater, Inc., New York, New York 
*David Parker, Assistant Attorney General, State Attorney General's Office, 
New York, New York 
*Dennis J. Patterson, President, FHP International Consulting Corporation, 
Costa Mesa, California 
*Robert G. Perry, President, Complete Communications, Inc. 
Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Senior Vice President, Education and Programming, 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
*Robert A. Rosenfeld, Chairman, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, San 
Francisco, California 
*J. James Rowsey, Chairman and James P. and Heather Gills Professor oj 
Ophthalmology, University of South Florida, Tampa, Florida 
*William P. Rutledge, CEO, Teledyne, Inc., Los Angeles, California 
*Dennis Shepard, Director, Shepard Eye Center, Santa Maria, California 
Edgar E. Smith, Educational Consultant, Lexington, Massachusetts 
Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction, Inc. 
*Robert L. Tull, Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company 
*Mark R. Warner, Managing Director, Columbia Capital Corporation 
*Jin H. Weatherly, President, Weatherly & Company 
*J. McDonald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow Company, Dallas, Texas 
John D. Zeglis, Senior Vice President-General Counsel and Government 
Affairs, AT&T, Basking Ridge, New Jersey 


Emeritus Trustees 


*Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon 
*Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation 
*Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washington 
University 
Mortimer M. Caplin, Senior Member, Caplin & Drysdale 
*L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation 
Katharine Graham, Chairman of the Executive Committee, The Washington 
Post Company 
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"Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant 
*Joseph D Hughes, Retired Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon and Sons 
“David M. Kennedy, Retired; Formerly U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, U.S 
Ambassador, Chairman of Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 
Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, 
National and International Affairs, Reader’s Digest Association, Inc 
“Thaddeus A. Lindner, Founding Director, Colonial Parking, Inc 
*John R. Manning, Intellectual Property Consultant, Former Senior Attorney, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
"James M. Mitchell, Management Consultant 
John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling 
"James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive 
Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corporation 


Honorary Trustees 


F. Elwood Davis, Attorney 
Dorothy Shapiro, President, J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Trust 


Officers of Administration 
The University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., L.H.D., President 
Dwight S. Cropp, Ed.D., Associate Vice President for Government Relations 
Walter M. Bortz III, B.S., Vice President for Administrative and Information 
Services 
Susan B. Kaplan, J.D., Associate Vice President for Human Resources 
Douglas S. Gale, Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Information Systems 
Annie Brittian Wooldridge, M.B.A., Assistant Vice President 
Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 
Ann Elisabeth Webster, M.A., Assistant Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 
Linda Bradley Salamon, Ph.D., Interim Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Sharon J. Rogers, M.L.S., Ph.D., Associate Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
Donald Richard Lehman, Ph.D., Associate Vice President for Research and 
Graduate Studies 
Ted J. Christensen, M.S., Assistant Vice President for Television 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, M.A., Assistant Vice President for Institutional 
Research 
Louis H. Katz, M.B.A., Vice President and Treasurer 
Colin Clasper, M.B.A., M.Tax., Comptroller 
Dennis H. Blumer, J.D., General Counsel 
Alan L. Ingle, Ed.D., Associate Vice President for Business 
Mark F. Jacox, M.S., Associate Vice President for Finance 
Don Boselovic, Ed.M., Assistant Vice President for Budget 
Gearldean L. Wynkoop, M.A., Assistant Treasurer, Cash Management and 
Banking 
Allan B. Weingold, M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs and Executive 
Dean of the Medical Center 
Thomas W. Chapman, M.P.H.; Senior Associate Vice President for Network 
Development ‘ 
E. Craig Clough, Associate Vice President for Administration and Operations 
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and Sciences 
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Theodore George Toridis, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science 

Charles Matthew Gilmore, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering 
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Ex officio member 


tChairman of the Executive Committee 


COLUMBIAN SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Interim Dean E.A. Caress 
Associate Deans F.C. Arterton, N.K. Khatcheressian, P.M. Palmer (Acting), 
D.A. Rowley, C.H. Sterling, R.P. Tollo 


Introduction 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College, the original college of liberal 


arts and sciences of George Washington University, has been the cornerstone of 
the campus community. A successor to ( olumbian College, the Columbian 
School of Arts and Sciences todav houses all undergraduate and graduate 
programs in the arts and sciences, offering bachelor's, master's, and doctoral 
degrees. With a full-time faculty of about 350, the School offers its 3,500 
undergraduates the advantages of a small liberal arts institution as well as 
opportunities for professional and pre-professional education in many fields 
and for internships in a stimulating urban environment 

The rich and diverse arts and sciences curriculum is designed to strengthen 
the student's ability to communicate, to reason, and to understand the social, 
cultural, and physical environment. This purpose is act omplished through the 
study of various disciplines—the humanities, the social sciences, and the math 
ematical and natural sciences. With this foundation, Columbian School gradu 
ates are well prepared for a wide range of jobs or for more specialized profes 
sional and graduate education. The School offers programs leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. Stu- 
dents may elect one of more than 40 departmental majors, or they may elect 
double majors, interdisciplinary majors, or individualized degree programs. 
Special curricular guidance is given to students planning to apply to a medical 
or law school 


Entrance Requirements 


Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school. The program must include four years of English; at least two vears of 
one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with laboratory instruc 
tion; two years of social studies, one of which must be American history; and 
one year of college-preparatory mathematics beyond introductory algebra 
Typically, at least a B average or equivalent is required. Students admitted with 
deficiencies in secondary school units will be required to remove such defi 
ciencies within the first year through appropriate courses or examinations 

2. Standardized test scores submitted on SAT I or ACT and on SAT II subject 
tests in writing, mathematics, and one other subject of the student's choice 

3. Admission to the Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in addition to the 
above, a performance audition (a tape is acceptable) and/or music testing. 


Admission With Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally ac 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this University 
are listed below. 

Applicants who have accumulated at least 30 hours (or the equivalent) of aca- 
demic credit at another regionally accredited college or university may be ad- 
mitted to Columbian School as transfer students with advanced standing. Those 
who have achieved a grade-point average of at least 2.5 on a 4.0 scale in previ- 
ous college work will be given preference for admission. Applicants who have 
completed fewer than 30 hours of acceptable credit must meet the entrance 
requirements for freshmen. 
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Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of ( or above, provided that such courses are 
comparable to the curriculum requirements Io! ree sought in Columbian 


School. No more than 18 credit 


ourses completed at 


another institution will be assigned toward a degree in Columbian School. In 


the case of course work completed at 1i two-vear college, no more than 66 hours 
of credit may b« ipplied as advanced standing toward legree in Columbian 
Ç i s 
School 

Although a grade of Din a course is not acceptable for transfer, the course may 
satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade oi D will not 
however be assigned as advanced standi 

Columbian School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or 
in part or to accept credit provisionally 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript from eat h 


" 


institution formerly attended sent directly to the Office Imissions, George 


Washington Universitv, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a de 


in Columbian School must submit to thg Office of Admissions a 


Bree program 


formal : pplic ition for t 


ing with a 
f transfer. A maxi 


cumulative grade-point iverage of 2.0 or above at the 
mum of 45 credit hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 
Continuing Education mav be applied toward a degree in Columbian School 


All transfer students must satisfy the residence and course requirements for 


degrees awarded by Columbian School 


Regulations 


See Admissions; Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations 


Che Bachelor's Degrees 


Columbian School offers under te prog s leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bache f Mus I 
with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, two seven-vear curriculums 
leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine and 
the Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine are offered 

One hundred twenty hours of course work must be passed and a grade-point 
average of at least 2.0 maintained. General curriculum, major, and other re- 
quirements described below must be met 


Each student must declare a major, usually in the sophomore vear. A student 
may change the major with the consent 1 of the department or 


the student must rements for the new 


Committee concerned; the s 
major in effect at the time the « 
Work must be taken outside the majo 


60 hours of course 


lange 1$ a] 


1 de] major program. (This 
does not apply to the 129-hour Ba helor of Music curriculum.) 


See Scholarship Requirements under Universi tions for an explana- 


tion of how the grade-point average is cor ited irship Performance 
in the Major, below, for requirements applicé ble specifically to major programs 
All students, including those transferring from other institutions or from an- 


1ajor requirements wholly or 


Other school or division of this University, wi 
substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian School 


Stated below 


Residence 


Students must complete 45 of the final 60 hours toward the degree in the School, 
nts mu m] g 
including at least 12 hours of course work at the 100 level in the major field 


il 75 hours in 


(Students approved for study 
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the School.) Except in special circumstances, and then only with the approval of 
the dean, at least 9 of the final 15 hours must be completed in residence. 
Courses applicable to the degree taken w hile registered in any division of The 
George Washington University in the semester immediately prior to admission 
to degree candidacy in Columbian School are « ounted as courses in residence. 
Summer work in residence may be counted toward all Columbian Se hool 


degrees. 


Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine 


In addition to the early selection program described under the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences, the University offers a seven-year integrated 
B.A./M.D. program. The program has been designed for honors students of high 
ability and maturity who have de ided, before applying to college, that they 
wish to become physicians and want to accomplish that goal in a shorter 
amount of time and at a lower overall cost than is usual. Detailed information 
on this program is available through the School 


Second Bachelor's Degree 


Columbian School graduates who wish to receive a second bachelor's degree 
must satisfy the general School requirements and the requirements of their new 
major and degree and must complete 30 hours in residence in Columbian 
School. Students with undergraduate degrees from other institutions or from 
other divisions of the University, if admitted to the School, must meet the same 
set of requirements. 


Advisory System 


Students have the responsibility for determining their schedules and meeting 
degree requirements. Because faculty and staff advisors can help students learn 
to make well-informed choices, students are required to meet with an advisor 
prior to registering each semester and are enc ouraged to keep in close touch 
with their advisors. 

Freshmen entering Columbian School participate in an advising system 
designed to provide students ready access to a knowledgeable member of the 
faculty. In this advising system, each freshman must register for CSAS 1, the 
Freshman Advising Workshop; each section of the course is led by a faculty 
member who will serve as the student's academic advisor. CSAS 1 is required 
for all new freshmen; it will be graded, but only with the grades of A or P or NP; 
the course does not count toward the 120 credits required for the standard B.A. 
or B.S. degree. 

Once students declare their major, they will be advised by the faculty of their 
major department. Transfer students without declared majors will receive 
advising from an advisor assigned by the School, while those with majors will 
be advised by their major department. In addition, professional advisors are 
available year-round in the School's Undergraduate Student Services office for 
academic assistance and for an accurate appraisal of procedural issues that may 
arise in any student's program of study. 

In addition to the academic advising provided by the faculty and the School's 
professional staff, the peer advising system allows students to consult with 
advanced students who have been specially trained to help students make 
informed choices as they construct their schedules each semester. A directory 
of peer advisors is available from the Undergraduate Student Services office. i 

Personal counseling is available through the office of the Dean of Students, 
the Counseling Center, the Multicultural Student Services Center, and the 
International Services office. 


Students having academic difficulty, especially freshmen and sophomores 
taking lower-level courses who receive mid-semester warnings from their pro- 
lessors, should immediately consult with their professor or advisor in order to 
develop a plan for overcoming their problem. The Writing Center in the English 
Department and the Math Lab in the Mathematics Department both offer walk- 
in and by-appointment assistance; peer tutors and study skills workshops are 
available through the Counseling Center 


Scholarship Requirements 


Academic Work Load 


To encourage academic performance of high quality, the School limits the 
student’s work load. After the freshman year, a full-time student who is not on 
probation may take a course load of up to 18 credit hours. A full-time student 
who, during the immediately preceding semester, has received no grades below 
B— and has earned grades of A or A— in three courses totaling at least 9 credit 
hours may take 19 hours. A student employed 20 or more hours per week 
should not attempt more than 10 credit hours per semester or 4 credit hours per 
summer session. The amount of work taken by a student on probation will be 
limited by the Student Appeals Committee 


Attendance 


The student is held responsible for all work of the courses in which registered, 


e instructor in charge before provision 


and all absences must be excused by 
is made for the student to make up work missed 


Classification of Students 


A student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 credit hours, a junior 
upon completion of 60 credit hours, and a senior upon cor ipletion of 90 credit 
hours. An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelor's de- 
gree (normallv because the student alreadv holds one) but who wishes for valid 
academic reasons to take a limited program for a limited time 


Leave of Absence and Continuous Enrollment 


Students in Columbian School who wish to interrupt their studies must apply 
to the dean for either Continuous Enrollment or Leave of Absence (see Univer- 
sity Regulations). If approved, either form « ictive status assures the student 
that, for at least one semester, re-entrance to the School may take place under 
regulations prevailing at the time of last registration. A student may re-apply for 
à second semester of either type of leave, but ordinarily such leave is only avail- 
able for one calendar vear. After two semesters of inactive status, the student is 
expected to resume active study toward a degree 

All studv toward a degree program at any other college or universitv, in this 
Country or abroad, undertaken by a continuing student must be approved by the 


dean in advance 


Academic Standing 


À student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in good 
Standing. The following rules governing probation and suspension are applica- 
ble to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 credit hours or more) dur- 
Ing the fall or spring semester. (Students enrolled for less than 12 credit hours 
during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the summer ses- 
Slons are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their cumulative 


record, a “semester” being considered a time interval in which at least 12 credit 
hours have accrued.) 
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Probation—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 
(but 1.0 or more) after attempting a minimum of 24 ¢ redit hours will be placed 
on probation. The course load of a student on probation shall be no more than 
13 credit hours. Probation will be removed if, after a first or second semester on 
probation, the student’s grade-point average is raised to 2.0 or more. A student 
still on probation after two semesters (or 24 credit hours attempted) ordinarily 
will be suspended but may be continued on probation by the Student Appeals 
Committee (see below). 

Suspension—The following circumstances constitute grounds for suspension: 
(1) a cumulative grade-point average below 1.0 after attempting a minimum of 
24 credit hours, and (2) failure to attain a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 
or more after two successive semesters (or 24 credit hours attempted) on pro- 
bation. The Student Appeals Committee may continue a student on probation 
(in lieu of suspension) if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the 
probationary period and sufficient evidence of academic promise, by way of a 
statement of appeal, is offered by the student. 

The minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring se- 
mester. Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those govern- 
ing undergraduate admission (see Admissions). A suspended student seeking 
readmission must submit evidence to the Student Appeals Committee of 
conduct during absence from the University that indicates that the student 
will profit from readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship 
will not be readmitted. 

Semester Warning—A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less 
than 2.0 after attempting a minimum of 12 credit hours will be issued a warn- 
ing notice at the end of the semester and will be strongly advised to take cor- 
rective measures (e.g., limitation of course load to no more than 13 credit hours). 

Mid-semester Warning—When, at the end of the eighth week of each semes- 
ter, instructors file in the Undergraduate Student Services office the names 
of freshmen who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of warning is sent to 
the student and a copy filed with the appropriate advisor. A warning consti- 
tutes notice to the student to consult the instructor and advisor at the earliest 


opportunity. 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registerin 


g 
iz] 


, à student may add or drop courses only by means of proce- 


dures established by the Registrar. Failure to follow these procedures when 
dropping a course may result in a failing grade. The deadline for adding a course 
during the regular fall or spring semester is the end of the second week of 


classes. 


The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of 
the eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped 
during the first four weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript. 
A course dropped after the fourth week but before the end of the eighth week 
will be assigned the grade of W (authorized withdrawal). 

The deadline for complete withdrawal from a student's entire program of 
courses without academic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes. 

After the deadlines, program changes are not possible unless the student 
presents a petition to the Student Appeals Committee and receives permission. 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of J (Incomplete) may be assigned are 
described under University Regulations. 
Changing an Incomplete—Incomplete work must be completed no later than 


one calendar year from the last dav of the examination period of the semester 


or summer session in which the grade of I was assigned. When work for the 
course is completed, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of J, fol- 
lowed by the grade. The indication of J cannot be removed from the transcript. 
A grade of I that is not changed within this period automatically becomes part 
of the student's record. The grade of J cannot be changed by reregistering for the 
course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. In cases of well-documented 
extenuating circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the 
dean or the Student Appeals Committee for additional time in which to com 
plete the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within a year 
of the assignment of the grade of I 


Dean's List and Dean's Commendation List 


The name of any student who takes 15 credit hours or more of graded course 


more with no grades below B— will be placed on the Dean's List for that semes- 
ter. A course taken on a‘Pass/No Pass basis beyond the 15-hour minimum of 
Other courses does not affect the student's eligibility for the Dean's List, nor are 
the credit hours of such a course « omputed in the above figures. A grade of No 
Pass, however, disqualifies the student from the Dean's List. 

The name of any part-time student who achieves a cumulative grade-point 
average of 3.5 or more upon completion of 30, 60, and 90 credit hours and upon 
graduation will be placed on the Dean's Commendation List 


Work in any one semester and attains a semester grade-point average of 3.5 or 


Placement, Waiver, and Credit Examinations 


"mu Fan t xad 
F reliminary Placement Examinations 


including I 1, mathematics, and 


Many departments in Columbian School, 
all foreign languages, require students to take placement tests to determine level 


of proficiency or eligibility for specified courses. The student is placed in an 
appropriate course on the basis of these tests. There is no charge to the student 
for placement tests, and no credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses 
bypassed or waived as a result of these tests 

English—Students whose scores on the SAT II in writing suggest that they 
will benefit from more intensive training in ¢ ompositional skills may be assigned 
to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and 
Writing skill before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores 
Indicate superior competence will be allowed to waive the Engl 10 requirement 
English as a Fi reign Langi 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
ànd who wishes to continue at GW the language begun in high school must take 
a placement examination, which is offered in Arabic, Chinese, French, German, 
Greek, Hebrew. Italian, Japanese, Korean, Latin, Russian, and Spanish. Upon 
completion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course 

Mathematics—New students who wish to register in Math 30, 31, or 41 are 
required, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra and 
trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are required, prior to regis- 
tration, to take a placement examination in algebra 


lage see Admissions. 


Earning Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course credit earned, a maximum of 30 
Credit hours may be assigned for any combination of the following: 

College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. Credit may be 
8tanted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary school if 
substantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Placement Tests. 
College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions 
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Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any department 
of Columbian School to offer a special examination covering the subject matter 
of any specific course. The student must offer evidence of sufficient background 
to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. Departments reserve the 
right to deny such requests. Assigning credit (or waiving a requirement) by spe- 
cial departmental examinations will depend on the department's evaluation of 
the examination paper. These examinations will normally be of at least three 
hours' duration. A fee is charged for preparation, administration, and grading 
of each course examination. 

Credit by special departmental examination is not permitted for the first two 
years of college-level courses in a native language other than English. A student 
who has previously taken examinations to waive course requirements may not 
subsequently take examinations for credit in the same courses. 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


Several departments in Columbian School, including English, history, and 
sociology, offer periodic waiver examinations for introductory courses. Such 
examinations may be attempted at the option of the student; a fee is charged. 
Specific departments should be consulted for further details. Passing a waiver 
examination does not entitle a student to any credit toward the degree. 


General Curriculum Requirements 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are ad- 
mitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare a major field. 
Bachelor of Music candidates are admitted directly into the departmental 
curriculum. 

Students should plan to satisfy many of their general curriculum require- 
ments before they commit themselves to a specific major. General curriculum 
requirements are established by the Arts and Sciences faculty as a whole and 
administered through its elected committees. Students must demonstrate that 
they have attained an acceptable level of cultural literacy and intellectual com- 
petence and that they have acquired familiarity with the breadth and diversity 
of liberal learning. Students must satisfy these requirements in eight distinct 
categories of fundamental competencies and areas of knowledge that form 
a basis for future course work. Students may satisfy all or part of a specific 
requirement either through course work or by examination. 

The eight categories of general curriculum requirements are listed below, 
along with specifically approved courses. Additional courses beyond those 
listed in each category may be authorized from time to time by the Curriculum 
Committee; please consult the Undergraduate Student Services office for a 
supplemental list of appropriate courses prior to registration each semester. 

Unless otherwise specified, the indicated paired sequences of courses must 
be selected. No course may be taken to fulfill requirements in more than one of 
the eight categories, even though some courses may be listed in more than one 
category. The rationale for each requirement follows the listing of courses. 

1. Literacy—6 hours: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50, and Engl 11 or 13. Unless waived, 
the first semester of English composition must be taken in the freshman year. 
The second semester (Engl 11 or 13) must be taken no later than the second 
semester of the sophomore year. 

The required courses in English composition develop the ability to read with 
a high level of comprehension and to communicate effectively and maturely in 
writing. 

2. Quantitative and/or Logical Reasoning—Math 21 or 31 or 6 hours chosen 
from one of the following combinations: Phil 45 and 121; Stat 51 or 53 or 91 or 
111, and 105 or 112 or 129; Stat 129-30; Math 9-10, 51—52, or 120 and 135; Phil 
45 and Math 120 or Stat 51 or 53 or 91 or 111. 


Since argumentation and quantitative evidence play important roles in social 
and political discourse, students must dev« lop a capacity for critical reasoning 


that can be applied in all disciplines. This requirement stresses the ability to 
think logically and critically, to reason symbolically or with numerical data, 
and to formulate and analyze arguments 

3. Con eptual Foundations and Devel pmer t of Natural Science—9 hours cho 
sen from the courses listed below, distributed so that 3 or 6 hours come from 
Group A and 3 or 6 hours come from Group B (the 6-hour group must be a paired 
sequence): Group A: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Geol 5 and either 2 or 105 
Group B: Chem 3-4 or 11-12 or 17-18; Phys 1-2 with 5-6; Phys 8; Phys 9-10; 
Phys 21-22 with 5-6 

The natural world acts in accordance with basic laws and fundamental 
principles that are not dependent on human expectations, but that are sus- 
ceptible to experimental verification. Because the application of these laws 
has profoundly transformed the modern world, a rigorous understanding of 
the prin iples of natural science and how science develops from experi 
ment and observation to theory and then to the testing of theoretical predic 
lions is an essential component of a liberal education. Students learn how 
Scientific experiments are designed, how results are interpreted, and how 
scientific problems of practical importance are addressed and solved, The 
courses, therefore, include a laboratory. 

4. Social and Behavioral Sciences—6 hours chosen from one of the following 
combinations: Econ 11—12; Geog 1-2; PSc 1, 2, 3; PSc 11-12; or any two of the 
following courses Anth 2, Psyc 1, Soc 1, SpHr 71 


the ways in which structures and 


In order to develop an understanding of 
processes in societv and personality shape public events and the behavior of in- 
dividuals and groups, students should have a broad introduction to the subject 
Inatter of one or more of the social or behavioral sciences. This introduction 
Should include the range of topics and problems covered, some empirical re 
sults in the literature, and implication of these results for social and behavioral 
issues. Students gain an appreciation for theory and methods of analysis, 
evidence, and proof in that social or behavioral science 


J. Creative and Performing Arts—3 hours chosen from the following: Art 21, 


23, 41, or 42: RaTV 171: Engl 81; Mus 3, 4, 7, 8, or applied music courses in 
Voice, a single instrument, or jazz performance (Mus 11-50, 57-62, 111-20, 
155 60), or a single ensemble (Mus 51-56, 153); Phil 162; RaTV 171; TrDa 11, 
14, 45, 46, 50—62. or advanced performance courses 

Through courses that require participation in a creative or performing art or 
that develop a basis for evaluating artistic creativity, students will gain an 
understanding of the role of the imagination and its expression; insight into the 
Interactions among materials, talent, and imagination; and sensitivity to the 
diverse elements involved in the arts 

6. Literature—6 hours chosen from one of the following combinations: Chin 
163-64: Clas 107-108; Engl 51-52, 61-62, 71-72, 73-74; Fren 53-54; Ger 51-52, 
103-4, 112 and 114; Japn 111-12; Rel 9-10; Slav 91-92; Span 53-54, 55-56 
(Additionallv, students may satisfy this requirement by completing 6 hours of 
Course work at the 100-level in a single foreign literary tradition taught in the 
foreign language.) 
The study of literature at quaints students with the achievements of artists of 
? written word; introduces them to a range of genres, literary characters, and 
Social 'and philosophical questions; and provides them with an enhanced un- 
derstanding of historv and culture. Students also learn to read criticallv and to 
Brasp the relationship between individual texts and literarv traditions. 

7. Western Society and Civilization—6 hours chosen from one of the following 
combinations: AmCv 71-72; Art 31-32; Clas 71-72; Hist 39—40, 71-72: Phil 


31-52: Rel 1 -2: WStu 1-2; or any two courses chosen from Hmn 1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 


th 
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The study of Western society and civilization enables the student to under- 
stand the relation of the present to the past in that cultural tradition. Course 
work that fulfills this requirement deals with the broad historical forces, in- 
cluding social, economic, intellectual, and « ultural elements, that have shaped 
Western life. 

8. Foreign Language or Culture—either option A or option B as follows. 

A. Foreign Language—A student must demonstrate competence beyond 
the elementary level in a language other than English taught at GW. A student 
who wishes to continue the same language studied in high school must take the 
language placement test; in some cases, placement may be determined by 
performance on standardized achievement tests. 

In order to satisfy this requirement, the student must demonstrate compe- 
tence at the level of the following courses, by either course work or examina- 
tion: Arab 4; Chin 4 or 6; Fren 4; Ger 4 or 6; Grek 3; Hebr 4; Ital 4; Japn 4; Kor 4; 
Latn 3; Slav 4 or 6; Span 4. 

The student should be aware that in many instances foreign languages are 
required for the major or recommended as preparation for advanced work. The 
student should consult the advisor so that foreign language may be included, as 
appropriate, in the student's program. 


Acquisition of basic communication skills in more than one language is a start 1 


in overcoming linguistic barriers in culturally diverse environments. The study 
of a foreign language also enables students to understand their own language 
better. Students preparing for graduate study are especially advised to study an 
appropriate foreign language. 

B. Foreign Culture—6 hours chosen from one of the seven categories listed 
below. (1) East Asia—Anth 175; Art 187; Chin 161, 163-64; Hmn 6; IAff 91; 
Japn 111-12, 162; Rel 160. (2) Middle East—Anth 177; Geog 154; Hist 193, 
194; Rel 23, 107, 161. (3) Latin America—Anth 172; Geog 161; Hist 161, 162, 
163. 164: IAff 90; PSc 183. (4) Africa—Anth 178; Geog 164; Hmn 7; IAff 93; 
PSc 180, 181. (5) Russia/Soviet Union—Hist 145, 146; IAff 92; Slav 91-92, 
161—62. (6) South Asia—Anth 174; Art 188; Hmn 6; Rel 157, 158, 159, 160. 
(7) Europe—Art 109, 110, 121, 122; Hist 131-32, 136, 141, 142; PSc 130. 

The ability to appreciate significant aspects of a foreign culture distinguishes 
an educated student. Courses satisfying this requirement provide a broad 
introduction to cultural elements of a major area of the world outside North 
America. 


The Major 


In order to declare a major, all students must secure the advisor's signature on 
a form obtainable in the Undergraduate Student Services office and return the 
form to that office. No student is considered to have a major until this process 
is completed. Thereafter, the student receives academic guidance from a faculty 
advisor in the major-field department. 

In most cases, filing of the approved declaration form assures the student 
of admission to the major declared; however, if space, equipment, or other 
requirements compel a department or major program to limit the number of 
students in that major, admission to the major may be on a selective or space 
available basis. ; 

A change in degree candidacy within Columbian School (e.g., from Bachelor 
of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the dean. The degree 
requirements effective at the time the change is approved must be met. 


Major Fields 


All fields listed below (except those offered by the Department of Statistics) may 
lead to the Bachelor of Arts degree; a Bachelor of Science degree may be elected 
in those fields indicated by an asterisk. 


American Civilization German Language and Literature 


Anthropology History 
“Applied Mathematics Human Services 
Archaeology Journalism 
Art History Judaic Studies 
Art History and Fine Arts *Mathematics 
"Biology Music 
*Chemistrv Philosophy 
Chinese Language and Literature *Physics 
Classical Archaeology and Political Communication 
Classics Political Science 
Classical Humanities Program in the Liberal Arts 
Communication Psychology 
Criminal Justice Radio and Television 
Dance Religion 
Dramatic Literature Russian Language and Literature 
Early Modern European Sociology 
Studies Spanish-American Literature 
*Economics Spanish Language and Literature 
English Speech and Hearing Science 
“Environmental Studies "Statistics 
Fine Arts * Statistics (Computer Science 
French Language and Literature option) 
Geography Theatre 


“Geology 


Scholarship Performance in the Major 


Majors are defined in terms of credit hours, required courses, and the attainment 
of grades no lower than C- in the minimum required 100-level courses taken 
in the major field. If a student receives a grade of D+, D, or D— in a 100-level 
Course specifically required in the major, the major department or program may 
Permit the course to satisfy a curricular requirement even though it would not 
normally count toward the minimum number of hours required for the major 
However, the department or program may instead require the student to repeat 
the course until a satisfactory grade (C— or better) is earned. (The department 
Chair or program director must authorize such repetition in a memo to the Un- 
dergraduate Student Services office, before the student may register a second 
time.) Once the student has completed the course with a satisfactory grade, 
Credit hours earned the first time the course was taken will count toward the 
minimum number of hours required in the major. Credit earned for the repeti- 
tion will not count toward the degree: The minimum specific requirements fo1 
Majors are listed under the department concerned in Courses of Instruction. The 
Chair of the department, or designated departmental advisor, should be con- 
Sulted before registration concerning the student's program of courses; the entire 
Program, inc luding electives, must be approved by the department. The student 
lS also expected to consult a departmental advisor in all matters affecting the 
Program of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals. 

Some majors require satisfactory completion of entry, proficiency, or con- 
: luding examinations in addition to courses 


Double Majors 


A Student who completes the requirements of two major fields in Columbian 
School (for example, mathematics and physics, or history and economics) may 
8taduate with a double major. Such a student should consult with advisors in 
the two departments concerned and officially declare both majors on the appro- 


Priate form available in the Undergraduate Student Services office. A major field 
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in Columbian School cannot be combined with a major field offered by another 
degree-granting unit of the University. A student may pursue two majors at the 
same time, even though one is toward a B.A. and the other is toward a B.S. 


Interdisciplinary Programs 

Regular Interdisciplinary Programs—Programs int lude Archaeology, Classical 
Archaeology and Classics, Early Modern European Studies, Environmental 
Studies, Judaic Studies, and Politic al Communication. 

Special Interdisciplinary Programs—Students who find no existing major or 
program suited to their individual educational goals may propose a special in- | 
terdisciplinary major program, in consultation with appropriate departmental } 
advisors. Only programs with valid and « learly defined academic goals will be 
considered for approval. 

Students with above-average records (a B average or better) are eligible for 
such programs. Normally, the proposed program of study must be submitted for} 
approval by the end of the first semester of the junior year. 

Approval of the proposed program rests with the Student Appeals Committee, | 
which must also approve the proposed name of the program and the composi- | 
tion of the committee that will oversee it. At least 45 credit hours of the program} 
must be completed in Columbian School. Because of the broad scope of an 
interdisciplinary program, it may not be part of a double major. 

At the discretion of the committee overseeing the program, the student must 
either write an acceptable senior thesis or pass a comprehensive examination 
in the last semester of study toward the degree. 

Program in the Liberal Arts—Directed by the Curriculum Committee of 
Columbian School, this program is designed to provide a general education in 
the liberal arts, with or without another major, as the student chooses. It offers 
opportunity for achieving a substantial acquaintance with each of the three 
divisions of knowledge through a selection of courses that cultivate a broad 
perspective in time and in national and/or cultural traditions. The committee? 
appointed to advise students in the program consists of one representative 
each from the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural and mathemati- 
cal sciences. For curriculum requirements, see Liberal Arts, under Courses of} 
Instruction. 

Special Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the Curriculum] 
Committee, new courses combining the methods and insights of several disci] 
plines are offered each semester. Interested students should consult the current 
Schedule of Classes, where such courses are numbered in the 700s. 


Minors and Secondary Fields 
Minors 


Students who wish to familiarize themselves with a field outside their majo!) 
may graduate with a minor in addition to the major. Not all Columbian School 
departments offer undergraduate minors; the requirements prescribed by those] 
that do are listed under the department concerned. A student interested in 4) 
minor should consult a faculty advisor in the department concerned and 
declare both major and minor programs on the appropriate form available in the] 
Undergraduate Student Services office. 

At least one-half of the course work required for a minor mus! be done iði 
residence. Grades of C— or better must be earned in 100-level courses, includ) 
ing such courses transferred as advanced standing from another institution: 
Courses passed with a grade below C- may be used to fulfill a minor field 
curricular requirement but may not be counted toward the total number 0 
credit hours required for the minor. 
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When taken by a student enrolled at the University in a school other than 
Columbian School, such minors are designated secondary fields. The same cur- 
ricular and s holarship requirements apply to secondary fields as to minors. 

In addition, students in other undergraduate schools of the University may 
pursue major requirements to earn a secondary field when there is no appro- 
priate minor 


Africana Studies Japanese Language and 
American Civilization Literature 

Applied Ethics Jazz Studies 

Archaeology Journalism 

Art Historv Judaic Studies 

Art History and Fine Arts Legal Assistant Program 
Biologic al Anthropology Linguistics 

Biology Mathematics 

Chemistry Musi 

Chinese Language and Literature Peace Studies 

Classical Humanities Philosophy 
Communication Physics 

Creative Writing Political Science 
Cross-Cultural Communication Psychology 

Dance Radio and Television 
Economics 

English iage and Literature 
Fine Arts Anthropology 
French Language and Literature Sociology 

General Anthropology Spanish Language and Literature 
Geography Speec h and Hearing 
Geology ' Statistical Computing 
German Statistics 

History Theatre 

Human Services Women’s Studies 


Secondary Fields 


Just as students enrolled at the University but outside the School may pursue 
Columbian School minors as secondary fields, such study is permitted 
Columbian Se hool students in other schools of the University. Secondary fields 
re available in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School 
9f Business and Public Management, and the Elliott School of International 
Affairs. Interested students should consult with their academic advisors. 

. Columbian School students are limited in the number of hours they may take 
I Courses outside the School (so-called "professional credit" courses). Refer to 
the paragraph below. 


Other Academic Regulations 
Courses Qutside Columbian School 


Courses in schools of the University other than Columbian School mav be taken 
to fulfill curriculum requirements, with approval of the major department. 
lowever, no more than 18 credit hours of such courses may count toward bach- 
elor's degrees in Columbian School. (No credit toward the degree is allowed 
Or exercise and sport activities courses.) Students who have extraordinary rea- 
“Ons for exceeding the 18-hour limit must receive prior approval from the dean. 
Pursuing a secondary field does not increase the 18-hour limit. 
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No more than 45 credit hours of courses completed by a student while in 
nondegree status in the Division of University Programs may be applied toward 
a degree in Columbian School. 

Naval Science—For information on naval science courses and the Naval Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps, see Naval Science, under Courses of Instruction. 


Service-Learning Program 


A maximum of 15 credit hours in Service-Learning Program courses may be 
credited toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian School. 


Earning an Additional Hour of Credit 


Normally, no deviation is permitted from the number of hours of credit given 
in parentheses after the title of each course. In exceptional circumstances, how- 
ever, and with the prior approval in writing of the instructor and the dean, à 
student may register for and earn an additional hour of credit in certain ap- 
propriate 100-level courses within the Sc hool by doing a significant amount of 
extra work as assigned and supervised by the instructor. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student in Columbian School who is in good standing may, 
with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course a semester for à | 
grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass. No student will be allowed to take more than | 
four pass/no pass courses under this regulation. The student may, however, also | 
receive grades of P/NP in proseminars for certain majors and in other courses | 
normally using such grades. A student must sign up for the pass/no pass option : 
at registration. Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass 
status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of the eighth week of class. 
Courses required for the School's general curriculum requirements or in the 
student's major or minor field (including those courses required for the major 
that are offered by other departments) may not be taken on the pass/no pass 
basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the second semester 
of enrollment in this University. 


Tutorial Study 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the sub- 
ject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tutorial study 
in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accordance with: 
the rules of the appropriate department and with the approval of the dean. 
Credit under this plan is limited to the specific credit hours of credit designated 
for each course in the list of courses of instruction. It assumes frequent and | 


regular conferences between the student and instructor. l 
i 


Preparation for Medical School 


A student who plans to apply to medical school fulfills the general requirement$ 
of Columbian School stated above and may select any major-field curriculum of 
any Columbian School department. For admission to most medical schools, the 
student must have a minimum of 90 credit hours applicable toward a degree in 
an approved college of arts and sciences; the 90 hours must include: 
Biology—8 credit hours, including laboratory. This may be either in general! 
biology or zoology but may not include separately credited courses in botany: | 
Chemistry—8 credit hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may include) 
qualitative analysis), including laboratory, and 8 credit hours of organic chem 
istry, including 2 hours of laboratory. 
Physics—8 credit hours, including laboratory. 
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English—6 credit hours in the usual introductory English « omposition course 
or its equivalent. 

Many medical schools have additional entrance requirements, which may 
include courses in biot hemistry, genetics, and mathematics. Even when such 
Courses are not required, they are strongly recommended 

With the exc eption of these specific requirements, applicants are urged to fol- 
low their personal interests in developing their course of study. A well-balanced 
program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which an applicant is 
judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover subject matter in 
the medical program. Although well-qualified candidates are eligible for admis- 
sion after « ompleting the minimum 90-credit-hour requirement, the majority 
of applicants are found to be better prepared for the study of medicine after 
four years of « ollege work. 


Preparation for Law School 


Because a broad liberal educ ation is the best undergraduate preparation for law 
School, Columbian School does not prescribe a prelegal curriculum. Advice 


about academic preparation for law school is provided by the Undergraduate 
Student Services office. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Dean F.D. Fowler 
Senior Associate Dean J.E. Kee 
Associate Deans L.E. Graff, R.F. Dver 


Introduction 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the School of Business and 
Public Management has been responsible for over half a century for the profes- 
Sional development of individuals assuming leadership roles in society. The 
School comprises eight departments—Accountancy, Finance, Health Services 
Management and Policy, International Business, Management Science, Market- 
Ing, Public Administration, and Strategic Management and Public Policy—and 
the Tourism Studies Program. The use of a multidisciplinary approach in edu- 
cational programming helps prepare both the generalist and specialist for pro- 
fessional careers in today’s complex, organizational society. 

The School of Business and Public Management is a member of the American 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and its Bachelor of Business 
Administration program is accredited by the Assembly. 

Mission Statement—We believe that the « reation and dissemination of knowl- 
edge is essential for effective management. Our mission is to serve current and 
future leaders, managers, and professionals in the global community by offering 
Superior learning opportunities in business and public management; engaging 
in research and other scholarly activities to advance management theory and 
Practice: and providing management and professional expertise to business, 
Bovernment, and not-for-profit organizations. 

Ve are guided by our commitment to excellence in teaching and life-long 
earning: excellence in research and creation of new knowledge; meeting the 
distinctive needs of both part-time and full-time students; promotion of an 
entrepreneurial spirit; intellectual and professional development of faculty and 
staff; diversity in students, faculty, and staff; emphasis on the interaction of 
Public-sector and private-sector organizations; and active engagement in the 
Public discourse about the social and ethical responsibility of business. 
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As active and responsible citizens of our local community, the nation's capi- 
tal, we acknowledge our reliance upon its wealth of resources and our commit- 
ment to help shape its future. 


Regulations 


See Admissions; Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 


Attendance 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed. The student is 
held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which registered, and all 
absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before provision is made 
for the student to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause 
may not attend classes at GW during the period of suspension. 


Leave of Absence and Continuous Enrollment 


Students who wish to interrupt their studies must apply to the director of un- 1 
dergraduate advising and student services for either Continuous Enrollment or 
Leave of Absence (see University Regulations). If approved, either form of in- 
active status assures the student that, for at least one semester, re-entrance to 
the College may take place under regulations prevailing at the time of last reg- 
istration. A student may re-apply for a second semester of either type of leave, 
but ordinarily such leave is only available for one calendar year. After two se- 
mesters of inactive status, the student is expected to resume active study toward 
a degree. 

All study toward a degree program at any other college or university, in this 
country or abroad, undertaken by a continuing student must be approved by the 
director in advance. 


Adding and Dropping Courses 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of procedures 
established by the Registrar. Failure to follow these procedures when dropping 
a course may result in a failing grade. The deadline for adding a course during 
the regular fall or spring semester is the end of the second week of classes. 

The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the end of 
the eighth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. A course dropped 
during the first four weeks of classes will not appear on a student's transcript) 
A course dropped after the fourth week but before the end of the eighth week 
will be assigned the grade of W (authorized withdrawal). 

The deadline for complete withdrawal from a student's entire program of] 
courses without academic penalty is the end of the ninth week of classes. 

After the deadlines, program changes are not possible unless the student pref 
sents a petition to the director of undergraduate advising and student services] 
and receives permission. 


Classification of Students 


A student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 credit hours, a junio! 
upon completion of 60 credit hours, and a senior upon completion of 90 credit 
hours. An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelor's de 
gree (normally because the student already holds one) but who wishes for valid 
academic reasons to take a limited program for a limited time. 


Independent Study Plan 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the sub: 
ject matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal 


direction of an instructor. in accordance with the rules of the appropriate de- 
partment. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific credit hours normally 
allowed when a course is taken on a class basis. A petition outlining the 
student's specific study plan must be submitted to the director of academic 
advising and student services prior to beginning any independent study. The 
student may petition to « omplete a maximum oi two independent studies in two 
Separate semesters 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in anv course is unsatisfactory 
may be reported by the instructor to the director of undergraduate advising and 


Student services, who may assign supplementary work, without academic 


credit, vary ing in amount with the needs of the student If the work prescribed 
1$ equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee i 
degree may be delayed for failure to make up such def 
Satisfaction of the director 


zed. The granting of a 
iency in English to the 


Students from Other Schools Within the University 


Degree candidates from other schools of the University cannot register for more 
I FR 
or of 


than 18 hours of credit in courses from the Bach jusiness Administration 
degree program. Typically, a maximum of 6 hours of credit is permitted in 


Courses from the Bachelor of Ac« ountancy program, unless an advisor recom- 
mends an additional 3 ¢ redit ho 


urs 


Che Bachelor's Degrees 

lhe School offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Acc ountancy 

and Bachelor of Business Administration. Programs leading to the degrees of 

Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Business Administration include 
l 


foundation know ledge for business in accounting, behaviora 
ics, mathen 


science, econom- 
iatics, and statistics. Curricula are designed to provide perspectives 
on ethical and global issues, the influence of political, social, legal and regula- 
tory, environmental, and te hnological issues, and the impact of demographic 
diversity on organizations. 

Several of the required core business courses are structured as modules last- 
8 less than a full semester. This is done to increase program flexibility, while 
ensuring that key concepts are covered. Modules are scheduled so that students 
May have a uniform schedule throughout the semester. 


A Bachelor of Business Administration student may elect to develop a field 
Of cor 


in 


icentration in business economics and public policy, finance, human re- 
Sources management, information sy stems, international business, marketing, 
tourism and hospitality management, or may choose to structure, with faculty 
3pproval, a distinctive field of concentration reflecting the student's specific 
Interests in management. 


Entrance Requirements 


Good Character and an acader 
Studies con 


ic background appropriate for the program of 
templated are required 
ments for admission to the freshm 


in € 


Require 
1 


" : 3 . 
tass Inciude 


An acceptable certificate of graduation from a U.S. sec ondary school. The 
Program must include four years of English; at least two years of one foreign lan- 
Buage: two years of science, preferably with laboratory instruction: two years of 
“cial studies, one of which must be American history; and one year of college- 
Preparatory mathematics beyond introduc tory algebra. 

International students may be considered for admission with an equivalent 
°reign secondary certificate. A student presenting a U.S. secondary certificate 
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or its foreign equivalent must also show competence in the English language by 
scoring not less than 550 on the first taking of the TOEFL or 600 on the sec ond 
taking. All international students coming from countries where English is not 
an official language must take a placement test administered by the Department 
of English as a Foreign Language. Only those students who score 600 or higher 
on the TOEFL will be exempted from this requirement. Depending on the re- 
sults of this test, students may be required to enroll in a full-time program in 
English before beginning studies in a degree program. 

2. Standardized test scores submitted on SAT I or ACT and on SAT II subject 
tests in writing, mathematics, and one other subject of the student's choice. Al- 
though no minimum scores are prescribed, test results are an important factor 
in determining admission eligibility. 

Criteria for admission include a strong high school record and a satisfactory 
performance on the College Board examinations. It is recommended that the ex-} 
aminations be taken in December or January. Scores on tests taken in the junior 
year may be submitted. 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. It is recommended 
that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 


Admission With Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally ac- 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this University,] 
are as follows. | 

Any student newly admitted to the School of Business and Public Manage- 
ment who is from a country where English is not an official language must take 
an English as a Foreign Language placement test. Students do not have to take 
the placement test if they score 600 or higher on the TOEFL. A student failing 
to pass this examination will be required to complete successfully the appro- 
priate English composition course or courses, and the assignment of credit for 
any previously completed courses at another institution will be held pending 
completion of this requirement. 

Students who have accumulated fewer than 30 credit hours of transferable, 
relevant academic credit must have a minimum 2.5 cumulative grade-point av- 
erage and meet freshman admission standards. Students who have acc umulated 
30 or more hours of transferable credit must have a cumulative grade-point 
average higher than 2.5. Advanced standing may be awarded for properly « erti-] 
fied courses taken at regionally accredited colleges or universities for which the 
student received a grade of C or better. A maximum of 90 credit hours may bêf 
applied toward a degree, provided the credit is comparable to the curri ulaf 
requirements of the degree. International students who have completed part ot 
all of the English composition requirement, must take a validation examination] 
through the English Department to determine if English advanced standing call 
be applied toward partial satisfaction of their GW degree requirements. 

In no case will more than 60 credit hours of advanced standing be granted fon 
course work completed at regionally accredited community or junior colleges 
Certain courses (one course per area up to a maximum ol three courses) 
comparable to this School's courses numbered 101-200, taken at a regionally} 
accredited community or junior college with an earned grade of C or betteh] 
may be accepted for credit only after BAdm 197, Strategy Formulation and 
Implementation, is successfully completed with a grade of C or better in the} 
senior year. 

Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer of credit, the course ma} 


be used to waive a comparable curricular requirement. Credits earned with à D| 
grade may not, however, be counted toward the total number of credit hours re 
quired for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or better may nol 
be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. An exception to this rule 
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is the freshman English ¢ omposition requirement, Math 31 or 51 (or their equiv- 
alents), and all accountancy courses. Any student earning a D in such courses 
at another institution may be required to repeat the courses at this University. 

All credit will be evaluated bv the School, which reserves the right to refuse 
credit for transfer in whole or in part or to allow credit provisionally 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official trans ript sent directly 
from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, Rice Hall. 
The George Washington Universitv. Washington, D.C. 20052. 

A student w ishing to transfer into the School from another division of this 
University must submit a formal application of transfer to the Office of Admis- 
Sions in Rice Hall 

Courses taken in another degree-granting division of this Universitv mav be 
applied toward a degree in this School, provided they are comparable to the cur- 
ricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 credit hours of such credit 
may be applied toward a degree program in this School. However, in no case 
will more than 45 credit hours of undergraduate course work taken at this 
University in nondegree status be allowed toward meeting degree requirements 
in this School. Credit for correspondence or home-study courses will not be 
applied toward a degree in this School 


Degree Requirements 
Academic Work Load 


A full-time student in good standing (2.0 overall grade-point average or higher) 
may register for a maximum of 15 credit hours each semester and 6 hours each 
Summer session. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is in 
good standing, may not take more than 9 credit hours each semester and 3 hours 
each summer session. A full-time student on probation may take no more than 
12 credit hours of course work It is strongly recommended that a student on 
probation not be employed 

A full-time student whose overall grade-point average is 3.5 or higher may 
take up to 18 credit hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, 
Whose grade-point average is 3.5 or higher, may take up to 12 credit hours 
who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 
r must report immediately to the director of academic advising and 
Student services so that the program may be adjusted if necessary. 

Exc eptions to these rules require the approval of the director of undergradu- 
ate advising and student services 


A student 
a semeste 


Scholarship Requirements 


À student must have the following to graduate: (1) an overall grade-point aver- 
48e of at least 2.0 and (2) a grade-point average of at least 2.0 in all required 100- 
level B.B.A. or B.Accy. courses and field-of-instruction related courses. All 


Courses taken at George Washington University that are ac« eptable for credit 
toward : ; 
ara 


the bachelor's degrees are to be included in the overall grade-point 
calculation. Elective courses in or out of the School of Business and 
Management cannot be used as substitutes for required courses in the 


ation of the major field grade-point average 


average 
Public 
calcu] 


Dean's Honor List 


The names of students who achieve a grade-point average of 3.5 or higher are 
P'aced on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list is 
limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours 
Provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) part-time students 
registered for a minimum of 12 credit hours over a period of two consecutive 
semesters, which may include a summer term 
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Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of J (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 
drawal) may be assigned are described under University Regulations. 

The grade of J must be changed by a date agreed on by the instructor and the 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the fall or 
spring semester immediately following the semester or summer session in 
which the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not « hanged within this 
period automatically becomes an F In cases of well-documented extenuating 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the director of 
undergraduate advising and student services for additional time in which to 
complete the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the 
same period. The grade of J cannot be « hanged by reregistering for the course 
here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. The I notation remains on the stu- 
dent's permanent record even after the course has been succ essfully completed. 

The grade of Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) is assigned when students are 
registered for a course they have not attended and in which they have done no 
substantial graded work. The grade of Z is not calculated in the overall and 
major field grade-point averages. 


Semester Warning 


Any student whose overall or major grade-point average falls between 2.0 and 
2.2 will be placed on warning. Though the student's courses will not be re- 
stricted, progress during the semester will be monitored. Students are required 
to meet with an assigned advisor during the semester. 


Mid-Semester Warning 


If a professor files an evaluation showing that a student is doing unsatisfactory 
work (C— or below), the director of undergraduate advising and student services 
will inform the student in writing of his or her status. This notice constitutes an 
official direction to consult with the professor and advisor immediately. 


Probation 


A student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) falls 
below 2.0 after completing a minimum of 12 credit hours of study will be placed 
on probation. Probation by overall grade-point average normally extends over 
the period in which the student attempts another 12 credit hours of work, which 
may include remedial studies as prescribed. In those cases in which a student 


chooses to take a lighter load during the probationary semester, performance | 


will be reviewed at the end of the semester and the student may be suspended 
at that time. Incomplete grades are not allowed during the probation period. 
Probation by major field normally extends over the period in which the student 
attempts 6 credit hours of study in major field course work. 


Suspension 


A student whose grade-point average (either overall or in the major field) is 1.5 
or below in any semester or remains below 2.0 at the end of the probationary 
period will be suspended. Any outstanding Incomplete grade at the time of sus 
pension must be completed or will turn to an administrative F. A student sus 
pended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after the end of the fall 
or spring semester following the date of suspension. To be considered for 
readmission, the student must submit evidence of remedial activity performed 


during the suspension period and evidence of renewed potential ability to do 
college-level work. No advanced standing will be assigned for academic work 


| 
| 


completed while the student is suspended, but the student may petition the 
director of undergraduate advising and student services for consideration of 
advanced standing after « ompleting a minimum of 12 credit hours of course 
Work here and achiex ing a cumulative and major field grade point average of at 
least 2.0. 

A student readmitted after suspension is on probation (see above) and must 
maintain a current grade-point average determined by the director of under 
graduate advising and student services until the « umulative and major field 
grade-point average are at least 2.0. In no case will the overall probationary 
period after readmission exceed 24 credit hours of studv or the major field pro- 
bationary period exceed 12 credit hours of study. A student suspended twice 
for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


Pass/No Pass ( )ption 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative grade-point average of 2.5 o1 
better may, with the approval of the advisor and the director of undergraduate 
advising and student services, take one upper-level liberal arts elective a 
semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass, which will be recorded 
on the student's transi ript but will not be reflected in the grade-point average 
No Student will be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses,with a 
limit of one per semester. A student must sign up for such an option at regis- 
tration. Under no circumstances may a student « hange from pass/no pass status 
to graded status, or vice versa, after the last date to drop a course (except in 
the case of a prerequisite to Math 51). Required courses may not be taken on 
the pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until the 
second semester of enrollment in the University. 


Grade of F 


A grade of F earned in a required or elective course remains a part of the 
Student's record and is calculated into the grade-point average. 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 credit hours, including at least 12 credit hours in required 
B.B.A. or B. Act y. courses, must be completed while registered in the School of 
Business and Public Management. This requirement applies to students trans- 
‘erring within the University as well as to students transferring from other 
Institutions. Unless special permission is grar 


ited by the director of academic 
adv ising and student services to pursue work elsew here, the work of the senior 
or final year must be : ompleted in the School of Business and Public Manage- 
Ment. Students who have successfully completed 75 credit hours at GW may 


not request permission to take courses at a community college. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 
A 


dent may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 credit hours or waive curric- 
u 


ar requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following tests: 

College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions for general infor- 
mation on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction to Business. Commerc ial 
aw, and Data Pro essing are limited to 3 credits each of advanced standing 
‘LEP tests in general mathematics, college algebra/trigonometry, English com- 
Position, and more advanced courses in accounting and business adminis- 
tration are not aci epted for advanced standing. Matriculated students who wish 
to receive credit for CLEP General and Subject Examinations must receive 
Prior approval, through petition, of their advisor and the director of academi 
advising and student services 
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Advanced Placement Tests and Achievement Tests—See Admissions. 

Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any department 
of Columbian School to offer a special examination covering the subject matter 
of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, 
the department may choose to employ it.) The student must offer evidence of 
sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. De- 
partments reserve the right to deny such requests. Credit by special depart- 
mental examination is not permitted for the first two years of college-level 
courses in a native language other than English. A student who has previously 
taken examinations to waive course requirements may not subsequently take 
examinations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a re- 
quirement) by special departmental examinations will depend on the depart- 
ment's evaluation of the examination paper. These examinations will normally 
be of at least three hours' duration. A fee for each course examination is charged 
for preparation, administration, and grading of the examination. A petition | 
must be submitted to the director of academic advising and student services 
prior to taking the examination. 

Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination—Several departments in Colum- 
bian School, including English, history, and sociology, offer periodic waiver ex- 
aminations for introductory courses. Such examinations may be attempted at 
the option of the student: a fee is charged. Specific departments should be 
consulted for further details. Passing a waiver examination does not entitle à 
student to any credit toward the degree. 


The Bachelor of Accountancy 


The principal objective of the Bachelor of Accountancy degree is preparation 
for a professional career in accounting. Professional preparation requires 
specialization in the acquisition of accounting knowledge as well as a general 
education in English, humanities, social sciences, mathematics, and sciences. 
An additional objective is the preparation of students for a fifth-year or Master 
of Accountancy program that is intended to meet the academic needs of stu- 
dents seeking professional accounting careers in the public or private sector, 
which currently demand high entry-level academic achievement. 

One hundred twenty credit hours are required for graduation. To be accepted 
in the Bachelor of Accountancy program a cumulative grade-point average of | 
2.5 or higher is required at the start of the junior year. Courses must be taken inj 
accordance with the academic status of the student (i.e., freshman, sophomore, f 
junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 12, and 13 may not] 
be used for credit toward the Bachelor of Accountancy. 


| 
Curriculum for the Pre-Accountancy Program 
| 


Freshman Year—Econ 11-12; Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31-32 or 51-52; PSc 2i] 
Soc 1; a two-course sequence chosen from BiSc 3-4, Chem 3-4, Geol 1-2, Phys} 
9-10. 

Sophomore Year—Accy 51, 121; BAdm 53, 54; Econ 121; Psyc 1 and one Psyc| 
elective; Phil 45 or 51, and 135; Stat 51; Comm 42. | 
Curriculum for the Accountancy Program 


Junior Year—Accy 101, 122, 151, 152 or 162, 161, 191; BAdm 110, 115, 1205 
Engl 102; elective. l 

Senior Year—Accy 132, 171, 181; Mgt 107 or 110 or Psyc 144; IBus 160 or 166. 
or 171; BAdm 150, 197 (BAdm 197 must be taken at GW); Stat 103; two 3-credil} 
electives chosen from courses offered by Columbian College or the School of 
Business and Public Management. 


The Bachelor of Business Administration 


One hundred twenty credit hours of course work are required for graduation. 


A 
To be recommended by the Fac ulty for graduation, candidates are required to 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a min 
imum of 60 « redit hours of course work in the nit 


r and senior years selected 


from one of the fields of concentration offered by the School. Courses must be 


taken in accordance with the a ademit is of the student (i.e., freshman, 


sophomore, junior, senior) and the cours prerequisites. The field of concentra 
tion must be selected no later than the first semester of the junior vear. Electives 
in the junior and senior years are restricted to appropriate 100-level courses 
chosen in « onsultation with the advisor. Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 12, and 13 may not be 
used for credit toward the B.B.A degree. If the student places in the first se- 


Inester of a language previously studied in high school, credit toward the degree 


will not be granted; however, the second semester of a first year language course 
that was studied in high school may be taken as a sophomore elective 
Incoming freshmen may choose a B.B.A program in international business 


with a world area focus on Latin America, the Pacific Rim, or Europe. Stu 
dents in these programs take the same business core requirements as all other 
B.B.A. students Their interest in a particular world area, however, is enhanced 
through a selection of general education requirements and electives that pro- 
vide historical and « ultural background on that area of the world and a language 


proficiency requirement in a language re 


vant to the focus area. A student may 
Deed to take an additional 4 to 10 hours over and above the 120 hours for the 
Standard program in order to complete this international program. Interested 
Students should speak to an advisor in the Office of Academic Advising and 
Student Services 


Curriculum for the First Two Years for All B.B.A. Students 


Freshman Year—Econ 11-12 Engl 9 or 10, 11; Math 31-32 or 51-52; a two- 
course sequence chosen from BiSc 3-4 or 11-12, Chem 3-4 or 11-12, Geol 1 -2, 
Phys 1-2 or 9-10; Psyc 12; one elective focusing on a culture or political system 
other than one's ow n. 

Sophomore Year—BAdm 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, and 56; Stat 51 or 53: one elective 
selected with advisor approval to improve communication skills; one course 


from among Anth 150; Phil 131, 132, or 135; Rel 121, 122, or 123: or WStu 125: 
three e 


lectives chosen outside of accountancy, economics. finance. interna 
tion 


al business, management science, strategic management and public policy, 
and marketing, at least one of which is in the humanities 


Curriculum for the Second Two Years for All B.B.A. Students 


lhe Bac helor of Business Administration program is designed to provide the 
road foundation required for eventual leadershi 
menta] 


p in either business or govern- 
administration. The business administration major consists of 30 credit 
lOurs of required upper-level business administration courses and 15 hours of 
required field-related courses. These are included in the calc ulation of the major 
&rade-point average 

Junior Year—BAdm 110, 115, 120, 125, 130, 135; one course chosen from 
“mong Comm 121 or 150; Econ 121, 123, 181, or 182; Geog 120; Math 101 or 
105; Met 119: Mktg 142, 143; OR 101; Phil 45, 135; PSc 101; SMPP 192: or Stat 
105, 111, 118; one course chosen in the field of concentration: two 3-credit 100- 
evel electives chosen outside of accountancy, economics, finance, international 
usiness. management science, strategic management and public policy, and 
marketing: one 3-credit course chosen from among University offerings. 

Senior Year—BAdm 140, 145, 150, 197; three courses selected from the field 
of Concentration; one field-related elective; two 3-credit 100-level liberal arts 
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electives chosen outside of accountancy, economics, finance, international 
business, management science, marketing, and strategic management and 
public policy; one 3-credit course chosen from among University offerings. 


The field of concentration consists of four field courses and an elective 
designated by field faculty. 


Fields of Concentration 


The field of concentration must be selected no later than the first semester of the 
junior year. The student should contact the office of Academic Advising and 
Student Services to declare a field. In addition to maintaining the current 
advisor, the student is assigned a faculty mentor. Fields are described below 
(an asterisk indicates that the course is required for the field). 


Business Economics and Public Policy—This field is directed toward develop- 
ing understanding and skills applicable to a wide variety of positions in busi- 
ness and public-sector organizations. The social, legal, political, and economic 
environment of business and the micro- and macroeconomic foundations of 
governmental programs and regulatory activity are studied to establish a basis 
for developing and evaluating effective business responses. The program i$ 
concerned with the continuing business-government dialogue on effective and 
equitable relations between the two sectors of society. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
business economics and public policy: Mgt 117; IBus 171; Econ 1017 1027 136, 
158, 159, 161, 162, 181—82; Hist 179; PSc 116, 117, 118, 122; PAd 125; Soc 168. 
The field-related elective must be chosen from IBus 160 or PSc 104. 


Finance—The B.B.A. with a concentration in finance provides students with 
the analytical tools and a theoretical framework necesary to make financial de- 
cisions. Students cover three interrelated areas: money and capital markets (in 
terest rates and banking); investments (stocks, bonds, and derivative contracts]; 
and financial management (capital investment funding, and dividend deci- 
sions). Students are enabled to develop the skills required for entry-level em: 
ployment in corporations, financial institutions, and the public sector. The field 
also provides an excellent foundation for graduate work in business, econom* 
ics, and law. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
finance: Fina 1227 1237 124* and either 132 or 135. The field-related elective 
must be chosen from Accy 111, 121, 161; Econ 121, 123, 181; IBus 171, 173. 


Human Resource Management—This field is concerned with all aspects of the] 
employment of human resources in business organizations. Entry-level career 
opportunities are in such fields as personnel management, employee relations, 
collective bargaining, and manpower utilization. The field offers increasing pro 
fessional opportunities in a post-industrial society, where the costs of employ 
ees are increasing, the expectations of people are expanding and becoming more 
diverse, and the regulatory environment is becoming more complex. Since thé 
field focuses on the management of human resources in a general sense, it also 
prepares the student for responsibilities associated with general management 
and leadership. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
human resource management: Mgt 110* 115* 117* one course from among 
Comm 150 or 170, Econ 165, Psyc 131, or Phil 125. The field-related elective 
must be chosen from IBus 160, PAd 125, SMPP 192, or Mgt 119. 


Information Systems—Students taking this field develop a firm foundation ið 
the use of the computer as a tool in solving information problems in organiz& 
tions and are recruited by public and private sector organizations for positions 


aš programmer/analvsts and systems des ers. [hese entry-level positions lead 


to careers in the marketing of computer hardware and software, systems 
consulting, and man ni i 

l'he following courses provide a basic acadé latic the field of 
information systems et 119 120* 1217 122, 244 (with permission of field 
advisor by formal petition). The field-related elective must be chosen from 
Mgt 107, 110, 115; Stat 130, 131; or other rses with permission of faculty 
advisor 

International Business his field provides the basic academic foundations 
tor entry tevel | ons in in te t í € | Vin multi onal 
-Urporations, international banks, and government agencies. Such organiza 
ions include the Departments of Commerce, State, and Treasury plus interna 
tional institutions sucl as the Export Import Bank, World Bank, and Overseas 
Private Investment ( orporation. Students in this field are e1 'ed to include 
two years of a modern foreign lan e in their preparatory ba und 

he following courses provide a basic academ ) latio the field ol 
Iternationa € IB 160* 16¢ t17 ont ITSÉ m among IBus 
168, 173. or 175 l'he field-related elective 1 t be chosen fro A 121.151 
181; Econ 151. 181 9: Mkte 142. 143. 148: Stat 118: I 192 


Marketing—This field provides under 


tanding oi complex and changing en- 


vironments and their effects on marketing activities and institut ons; dynamics 


of buyer behavior; demand, market segments, and 


ships of marketing programs; and skills in formu 
prehensive marketing plans. Typical entry-level p 


are. adverusing at 


Count executives marketing re rch project manage ail assistant buyers 


t 
and sales re presentatives for consumer or industrial 


The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
marketing: Mktg 142* 14 
irom Mktg 148, 149, 152 
Jour 145; TStd 145 


150* 159* The field-related elective must be chosen 


Bus 160, 166, 168 


provides an understanding 


l'ourism and Hospitality Management 


t} 
of the tourism and hospitality industry 
Serv : 


organizational st 


ucture, 


ice systems, communication and transportation linkages, legal and regula 


‘Ory environment, financial aspects, and operational requirements, with an 


ment and marketing approaches 
PI 


odern foreign language and to 


International emphasi 
Students 


ire encoura 


, arn more about a specific region of the world related to their par 


é ticular career 
Interest, Typical entry-level positions include those with hotels and resorts, 
restaurants and food service operations, visitor and convention bureaus, theme 


Parks and 


recreation centers, tour operators, travel management firms, and 


event Sponsors produc ers 
Phe following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of 
tourism ind hospitality management: TStd 104* 143% 144* and 145% The field 


related elective must be chosen from Mktg 142 or 143 


Individualized Field of Concentration 


A Student with a spe ific interest in some field of management (such as 
Sport management or management) may design an individualized 
field of concentration dr courses across the University Such a con- 
Centration consists of four courses plus a field elective selected with the 


g 4 t t r t , 
Buldance of fa ulty with expertise in the area of interest. All such individual- 
'Zed fie hrough the School's Office of Under- 


lents should discuss their ideas with an 


lds must be approved in advance 


Braduate p Á i 1 ^ 
late Programs. Interested stu 


adv isor, 
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Secondary Field of Study 


A secondary field of study in business administration is available in the School 
of Business and Public Management. See the brochure "Secondary Fields of 
Study," available in the Office of Academic Advising and Student Services. 


Five-Year Programs Leading to a B.B.A. and a Master's Degree 


The School of Business and Public Management offers two five-year programs 
leading to both a B.B.A. and a master's degree. In each case, the student is ad- 
mitted to the graduate program in the fourth year of study. During the last two 
years, the student simultaneously completes requirements for the undergradu- 
ate and the graduate degree. Students who choose to discontinue the program 
at the end of four years will be required to take additional courses to complete 
requirements for the B.B.A. A full description of the programs can be obtained 
through the Office of Undergraduate Advising and Student Services. 


Bachelor of Business Administration/Master of Tourism Administration 


This five-year program is designed to prepare the student for a specialized en- 
deavor in the tourism and hospitality field. After completion of 75 credit hours; 
the student may apply for admission to the graduate program. A student who 
has maintained a grade-point average at least 3.25 will be admitted to the dual 
degree program without the required GRE or GMAT test. 

Upon acceptance, during the fourth and fifth years of study, the student 
builds upon the business core to develop expertise in tourism administration. 
Students choose one of three established concentrations or, with faculty 
approval, design an individualized field at the master's level to suit a specific 
career objective. Students are required to gain at least 500 hours of work 
experience in the tourism and hospitality field if they do not have equivalent 
previous experience. 


Curriculum Requirements 


Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
B.B.A. degree. Students take TStd 104 and Mktg 142 among the third-year 
choices. 

Fourth Year—BAdm 140, 145, 150, 197; TStd 143, 144, 249, 250; two upperj 
level nonbusiness electives. | 

Fifth Year—Mktg 243, TStd 270, 283, and 297 or 299 and 300, and six courses? 
in one of the following concentration fields: destination management, travel 
marketing, event management, sport management, or the individualized study 
option. 


Bachelor of Business Administration/Master of Public Administration 


This five-year program is designed to prepare the student for a specialized 
endeavor in public administration. A student may apply for admission to thé 
Master of Public Administration after completion of 75 credit hours, at least 60 
of which have been completed at GW, if the student has maintained a grade 
point average of at least 3.5. 

Upon acceptance, the student works simultaneously toward both degree prod 
grams and is awarded both the Bachelor of Business Administration and thé 
Master of Public Administration at the successful conclusion of the five years 
of study. 


Curriculum Requirements 


Curriculum requirements in the first six semesters are identical to those of the 
B.B.A. degree. Students take PAd 125 among the third-year choices. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING A^ 


Fourth Year—BAdm 140, 145, 150, 197; PAd 205, 295, 296, 213 or 245; two 
upper-level nonbusiness electives 

Fifth Year—PAd 220, 252, 261, 289, four courses in one of the following fields 
of concentration: budget and public finance; executive, legislative, and regula- 
tory management; managing in public organizations; managing state and loc al 
governments: policy analvsis and evaluation; two elective courses in Publi 
Administration. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
Dean G. Frieder 
Associate Deans T.G. Toridis, C.M. Gilmore 


Introduction 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organized in 1884 as the 
Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian 1 niversity. It was named in honor of 
William W. Corcoran, president of the University's Board of Trustees from 1869 
to 1888. The school was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy 
in engineering. The organization and offerings of the school have « hanged sev- 
eral times over the vears, but throughout most of its history the program has 
been characterized by its emphasis on principles rather than technology. 

Through its four departments—Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engi- 
neering; Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; Engineering Manage- 
ment; and Operations Research—the School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
ence offers undergraduate study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science 
(Civil Engineering , Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering), Bachelor of 
Science (( ;'omputer Science), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering), Bach- 
elor of Science (Mechanical Engineering), and Bachelor of Science (Systems 
Analysis and Engineering). Five-year bachelor's/master's degree programs are 
available for selected majors. In « ooperation with the Law School, an integrated 
engineering and law program leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science and 
Juris Doctor is offered. An integrated engineering and medicine program lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Science and Doctor of Medicine is offered in 
COOperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. The School of- 
“TS graduate study leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engi- 
neering Management, and Doctor of Science and to the professional degrees of 
Engineer and Applied Scientist. ) 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science maintains extensive and 
Varied « omputing facilities as well as an array of laboratory facilities to support 
Study and research in such areas as general-purpose electronics, computer sci- 
ence, graphics, computer-aided design, robotics and computer-aided manufac- 
turing, computer-aided engineering, artificial intelligence/software engineer- 
ing, decision support systems, interactive multimedia, power systems, control 
Systems, medical engineering, combustion diagnostics, fluid mechanics and 
'Ydraulics, environmental engineering, propulsion, soil mechanics, thermal 
Sciences and instrumentation, materials science and engineering, thin-film 
development, and communications, microwaves, and lasers. 


Entran- p 
ntrance Requirements 


Re quirements for admission are as follows: 
l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
School. The progam must include four years of English; four years of math- 


ematics. including two vears of algebra, one year of plane geometry, one-half 
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year of trigonometry, and one-half year of precalculus, analytic geometry, or 
functions; one year each of physics and chemistry (general science courses do 
not satisfy this requirement); and two years of history or a foreign language. 
Applicants who do not meet all of these requirements may be admitted to a 
prescribed program that includes courses to make up the deficiencies. 

2. Standardized test scores on SAT I or ACT. Although no minimum scores 
are prescribed, test results are considered in determining admission eligibility. 
SAT II subject tests in writing and mathematics are rec ommended. 

3. Additional requirements for students from foreign institutions are de- 


scribed under Admissions. 


Transfer Students 


To be considered for admission as a transfer student, an applicant must be in} 


good standing as to scholarship and conduct at all postsecondary institutions 
previously attended and should have a minimum grade-point average of 2.7 on 
a 4.0 scale. A student who has been academically dismissed will not normally 
be considered for admission. 

When no duplication is involved, either through course work or examination, 
transfer credit may be granted for work successfully completed at other accred- 
ited institutions of higher learning prior to enrolling at GW. Credit will be 
granted only when such work meets the requirements for the degree sought at 
this University. Courses graded D+, or the equivalent, or lower will not be con 
sidered for transfer. 

Although there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit that may 
be assigned, a student must satisfy the 30-credit-hour residence requirement 
and course requirements for the degree sought at George Washington Univer 
sity. Students should complete a Transfer of Credit worksheet, available in the 
SEAS Office of Admissions and Student Records, and present the worksheet to 
the faculty advisor for approval. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 
Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 credit hours 
may be assigned upon admission to the University for any combination of the 
following. 

College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—See Admissions. 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions. 


A student already registered at the University must seek departmental approval] 


before taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit. Credit may not be earned 
by passing the examination after having taken the equivalent course or aftef 
having taken a waiver examination for the course. 

Department Examinations for Waiver or Credit—Registered SEAS students may 


also take examinations in some academic departments for waiver of or credit fof } 


a specific course upon approval of the appropriate department chair; before the 


test is administered, the student must have demonstrated sufficient preparation] 
to warrant being given the test. An examination for credit is not allowed if ani 
examination for waiver has been successfully completed or if the student has} 


taken the course. 


Makeup of Credit for Waived Courses 


Waiver of a required course requires approval of the student's faculty advisol 
and curriculum chair. If a course required by the SEAS curriculum is waived: 
the corresponding credit hours must be earned by satisfactory completion of & 
university-level academic course, either technical or nontechnical, approved by 


the student's faculty advisor. If the substituted course would normally be 
considered part of the student's curriculum, the 
determining grade-point average, Dean's List, prob: 
substituted course would not be part of the student's curricul 
not be included in the above « omputations 


' earned will be used in 


ion, and suspension. If the 


im, the grade will 


Credit from Service Schools 


A limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service school courses. 


Regulations 
See 


Admissions; Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations. 


Attendance 


Students are held responsible for completing all of the work of the courses in 
Which they are registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor 
before provision is made to make up the work missed. A student suspended for 


any cause may not attend classes during the period of suspension. 


Academic Work Load 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may register for no 
more than 21 credit hours. Students on probation may not register for more than 
12 credit hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week may take no 
more than 10 credit hours. In ex eptional cases these limits may be exceeded 


With the advisor's permission. 


Changes in Program of Study 


A student may not make any changes in an approved program of study without 
the consent of the faculty advisor and the curriculum chair. Requests for 
changes in class registration must be made on a registration transaction form, 
available in the SEAS Office of Admissions and Student Records. 

Adding Courses—During the first 14 davs of the semester, courses may be 
added to the student's program by submitting a registration transaction form 
with the necessary signatures. 
Dropping Courses—Courses may be dropped without academic penalty dur- 
8 the first 28 days of the semester by submitting a registration transaction form 


5 


in 
with the ne essary signatures. Permission for late withdrawal without academic 
Penalty is granted until the last day of classes on submittal of a registration 
transaction form. After the last day of classes, certification of exceptional cir- 
Cumstances, such as a medical condition or forced absence caused by work- 
related requirements, will be required. 

In all cases, financial regulations governing withdrawal remain in full effect. 
Change in Course Status—The status of a course may not normally be « hanged 
from ¢ redit to audit or vice versa after the 28th day of the semester. 


Use of Correct English 


A report regarding any student whose written or spoken English in any « ourse 
I8 unsatisfactory may be sent by the instructor to the associate dean for academic 
affairs who may assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying 
With the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, 
the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for 
ailure to make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the 
associate dean. 


feat ioc ere cretum d 
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Scholarship Requirements 


To be eligible for graduation a student must have (1) a grade-point average of at 
least 2.2 for technical courses taken in the fifth through eighth semesters of the 
curriculum and (2) a 2.0 overall average for the program taken at SEAS. Grades 
used to calculate the grade-point average include all grades earned at George 
Washington University and through the Consortium universities while the 
student is enrolled at GW. The grades used are for academic courses taken in 
fulfillment of degree requirements and not for remedial courses or those taken 
to make up deficiencies. (For example, EFL courses numbered 45 and below 
will not be considered for purposes of probation, suspension, or Dean's List.) 

Non-SEAS courses taken in excess of the number needed to fulfill degree 
requirements are not considered in determining probation, suspension, Of 
Dean's List status. Only courses required for the degree program are considered 
in determining whether the student has met graduation requirements. 


Probation 


A full-time student will be placed on probation if his or her grade-point aver- 
age is less than 2.0 for one semester or if he or she receives more than one grade 
of F in one semester or summer session. A part-time student will be placed om 
probation if his or her grade-point average is less than 2.0 or he or she has re 
ceived more than one grade of F when he or she has accumulated 12 credit 
hours. For academic purposes, a new grading period will begin once this accu: 
mulation is reached. | 

A student on probation who earns a grade-point average of 2.0 or better (for 
12 or more credit hours) during the semester on probation but also receives 4 
grade of F will be continued on probation; students in this category who receive! 
two Fs will be suspended. | 

A full-time student will be removed from probation when the grade-point av: | 
erage is 2.0 or more with no grade of F during the semester on probation. A part4 
time student will be removed from probation when the grade-point average i$ 
2.0 or more and he or she receives no grade of F for the next 12 credit hours after 
being placed on probation. 


Suspension 


The following cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) receipt of two grades 
of F any time during a probation period (part-time students receiving two grades 
of F while on probation will be suspended at the time of receipt of the second of 
these grades); (2) receipt of four grades of F in any semester (or the equivalent for 
part-time students); (3) placement on probation for a third time; (4) accumulation] 
of a grade-point average of (a) 1.5 or less at the end of the sophomore year or up0B| 
completion of the 63rd credit in the student's curriculum, (b) 1.9 or less at the] 
end of the junior year or upon completion of the 97th credit in the student's 

curriculum, or (c) less than 2.0 at any time during the senior year. 

Department faculty may designate additional courses to be taken and grades) 
to be received by students who fail to meet but come close to meeting the grad- 
uation requirements. Suspension may be held in abeyance until the conditions 
are or are not met. 

Students readmitted on probation will be suspended if they do not attain a) 
minimum grade-point average of 2.0 during their first semester (12 or more] 
credit hours) or if they receive more than one grade of F during the period. | 

Once suspended, a student may not have that suspension rescinded by 8j 
grade change at a later date. The student may, however, apply for readmissio? 
noting the grade change. Students who have been suspended may not apply fof 
readmission until one year after the suspension. To be considered for readmis 
sion, a student must have undertaken academic work at another institution, pt 


marily in mathematics, science, or engineerin during the year of suspension 


g 
T 


and earned a grade point average of at least 2 


Dean’s Honors and Commendation Lists 


The names of all students who, in a given semester, take 12 or more graded 
credit hours in course work that applies to graduation requirements (or in any 
additional SEAS ¢ ourses taken) may appear on the Dean’s Honor List if a grade- 
point average of 3.5 is achieved or on the Dean’s Commendation List if a grade- 
point average of 3.0 is achieved. No disc iplinary action may have been taken 
against the student, and no more than one grade below B— and no grades below 
C~ may have been earned. A student who receives a grade of I (Incomplete) dur- 
ing a semester will not be placed on the Dean's Honors or Commendation List 
for that semester unless the I is removed no later than 30 days after the end of 
the marking period and the student continues to meet all the requirements for 
the Dean's Honors or ( ;ommendation List 


Incompletes 


Conditions under which the grade of J (Incomplete) may be assigned are de- 
scribed under University Regulations. If a grade of J is not changed to a letter 
grade within 30 days, decisions on probation, removal from probation, and 
Suspension will be made with the information on hand, in conformance with 
SEAS regulations. 

Although the grade of I may remain on the records for a maximum of one year, 
the instructor should normally set a much briefer period within which the un- 
completed work (usually the final examination or required paper) must be made 
up. The grade of J cannot be removed by the student's reregistering for the 
Course here or taking its equivalent elsewhere. A grade of I that is not removed 
after one calendar year will be changed on the permanent record to a grade of 
F. A course in which a student receives an F in this way must normally be 
repeated. The grade to which the J is changed will be applied to the grade re- 
Dort for the semester or summer session during which the « hange is made for 
the purposes of determining probation, suspension, grade-point average, and 
Dean's and other honor lists. 


Pass/No Pass Grading System 


SEAS Students may not take courses required fcr graduation on the pass/no pass 
(P/NP) grading system. They may, however, take courses outside their regular 
SEAS academic program under this grading system. 

, Students whose status of probation or suspension depends on a grade of P are 
given 30 days to have the grade changed. If not changed by the end of that 
Period, the P will be considered a C for probation, suspension, Dean’s List, and 
Braduation purposes, and a grade of NP will be considered an F. 


General Curriculum Requirements 


Bachelor of Science programs require the following number of credit hours for 
completion of the degree—civil engineering, 129; computer engineering, 129; 


computer science, 125; electrical engineering, 128; mechanical engineering, 
20: o« 1 " 5 SE ; > 
129; Systems analysis and engineering, 130; all medical preparation options, 


137: : » : an 
7; the environmental engineering option, 127. 
Thirty hours must be completed in residence. Full-time students normally 
C À $» 
:Oomplete their programs in four years. The core curriculum—the program of the 
arst four semesters—provides the base of sc ientific principles and mathemat- 


ical tec hniques necessary for the professional courses taken in the last four 
Semesters 
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Advisory System 


Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a faculty advisor to assist in 
orientation in the professional discipline. Faculty advisors counsel students on 
their programs of study, achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholas- 
tic performance, professional development, and extracurricular activity as part 
of the educational process. The advisor represents the student in all cases 
requiring faculty action. 

Students must obtain their advisors' approval of programs of study prior to 
registration for each academic semester and summer session. Until the work re- 
quired for the degree is completed, students must consult with their advisors in 
all academic matters. However, an advisor may not deny entry into any course 
or activity to which the student is entitled under the regulations of the School. 


Courses in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


With the assistance of the advisor, each engineering student prepares a program 
of elective courses in the humanities and social sciences. The program must in- 
clude a minimum of 18 credit hours, divided equally between the humanities 
and social sciences. Each 9-hour group must include two courses in one subject 
area and a third course in a different subject area. When a foreign language is 
taken as part of the humanities requirement, the following rules apply: (1) the 
foreign language studied must not be a native language of the student, unless the 
courses taken are literature courses; (2) if the student has studied the language 
previously, he or she must first take a placement test given by the language de- 
partment concerned and enroll in a course recommended by that department; 
and (3) the student may use at most two foreign language courses to satisfy 
SEAS's humanities requirements. If two courses are used, they must be in the 
same foreign language. The advisor and the curriculum chair must approve 
the program. 

Since the SEAS curricula are, by necessity, oriented toward technical sub: 
jects, the program in the humanities and social sciences should consist of 
courses that broaden the student's outlook. Courses in areas such as anthropol- 
ogy, economics, foreign languages, geography, history, literature, philosophy: 
political science, psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate. 

Because most medical schools expect applicants to have completed 6 credit 
hours of English composition, students following one of the medical prepara” 
tion options are advised to choose humanities electives with extensive writing) 
requirements. 


Civil Engineering 


Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering most closely re* 
lated to the control and improvement of our environment and of the physical 
conditions of life. Civil engineers apply many technical specialties in order t 
plan, design, and construct projects that range from buildings and transportai 
tion systems to space stations and space habitats. 


First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 50; EngS 4; Math 32; Phys 41; humanities or social 
sciences elective. r 

Third Semester—ApSc 
sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 115, 130; CE 120; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Fifth Semester—CE 117, 121, 166, 167; ME 126, 131; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; Geol 1. 


113; Math 33; Phys 42; humanities or social 


c 
m! 


Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185. 189, 191, 195, 197; technical elective selected 
Irom list below 
Eighth 5emester—CE 190, 196, 206; technical elective; design elective 
Technical Electives ApSc 199; CE 198, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 208, 210, 212, 
213, 214, 216, 219. 220. 223, 240, 241 3, 254, 255, 282, 284; EMgt 160; EngS 


215, 231, 234 


241, 242, 282, 284 


Desi on Electives CE 201. 202. 203. 213, 214, 221 3 


Environmental Engineering Option in Civil Engineering 


l'he environmental engineering option leads to a bat helor's degree in civil en 


Bineering. Students are prepared to work in techni 


tal fields such 


ronm 


' 
as hazardous waste treatment, environmental assessment, and water 


; 
resources engineering. Students are also prepared to pursue graduate study in 
environmental engineering 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
Sciences elective 

Second Semester—CSci 50; EngS 4; Math 32; Chem 12; Phys 41 

Third Semester ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; Phvs 42; humanities or social 
Sciences elective 

Fourth Semester ApSc 58, 130; CE 120; humanities or sot ial sciences elec- 
tives (6 hours). 

Fifth Semester ApSc 115; Chem 105; CE 11 121; ME 126; humanities or 
Social sciences elective 

Sixth Se mester—CE 122, 188, 192, 193, 194; humanities or social sciences 
elective, 

Seventh Semester—CE 168, 185, 189, 191, 195, 197; technical elective. 


Eighth S. mester—CE 190, 196, 237; technical elective; design elective 


Technical Electives—ApSc 199; CE 198, 205, 2 12, 213, 214, 216, 219, 240 


241, 243. 272 273. 276. 277. 278. 279. 281 


Design Electives—CE 213. 214, 273, 2 


Medical Preparation Option in Civil Engineering 


The medic al preparation option in civ il engineering leads to a bachelor's degree 
In civil engineering and prepares the student for application to medical school 
l'he student is also prepared to work in research and development or to pursue 
Braduate study in the fields of biomechanics and biotechnology. Students 
pursuing medical preparation and applying to medical school should consult 


the SEAS representative to the University's premedical committee. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
SClences elective 

Second Semester—CSci 50; EngS 4; Chem 12; Math 32; Phys 41 

Third Semester— ApSc 57, 113; BiSc 11; Math 33; Phys 42; humanities or 
SOc ial Sciences ele tive 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; BiSc 12; ( E 120; EE 11; humanities or social 
"Clences elective 
Fifth Semester—CE 117, 121, 166, 167; ME 126, 131; Chem 151, 153. 
Sixth Semester—CE 122, 188 
venth Semester—CE 168, 1 
electives (6 hours). 

, Eighth Semester—ApSc 115; CE 
elective. ! 


mo 4r 


192, 193, 194; Chem 152, 154 


Sevent 85, 189, 191, 197; humanities or social sciences 


90, 196, 206; humanities or social sciences 


r Engineering 


Compute 
G : 

Mputer engineering combines electronic design, programming of computers, 
and mathematics. Students are prepared to design hardware and software for 


! 
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microcomputers and large-scale computing systems and to design computer 
hardware and software for control of large systems. 

First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 41; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 

Third Semester—ApSc 113; CSci 131; EE 11, 63; Math 33; Phys 42. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 114, 130; CSci 120; EE 12, 20, 65. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 133, 140; EE 30, 66, 67, 122. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 110, 144, 156, 162, 165, 172. 

Seventh Semester—CSci 163, 166, 182; EE 126, 143; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 164, 167, 188; EE 128; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). 


Computer Science 


The program combines systems design, computer programming, and math- 
ematics to provide a broad background in the disciplines that underlie com- 
puter science. Students are prepared to design and implement the software 
needed for large computing systems and microprocessor-based systems. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 41; humanities or social sciences 
electives (6 hours). : 

Third Semester—ApSc 113; CSci 131, 133; Math 33; Phys 42. 

Fourth Semester—CSci 60, 110, 120, 142, 144; science elective. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 140, 145, 148, 152; Engl 110. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 146, 156, 172, 175; humanities or social sciences 
elective; free elective. 

Seventh Semester—CSci 163; humanities or social sciences elective; non- 
technical elective; technical elective; free elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 164; humanities or social sciences elective; non- 
technical elective; technical elective; free elective. 


Technical Electives—CSci 134, 155, 168, 174, 178, 182, 185, 187, 188, and 
approved graduate courses. 


Electrical Engineering 


Electrical engineering is concerned with the generation, transmission, control, 
and utilization of electricity. Electrical engineers design generators, electronic 
circuits, transmission networks, and voice, data, and video communications 
systems. They harness electromagnetic radiation and develop instrumentation. 


First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 


Second Semester—CSci 49; Math 32; Phys 41; humanities or social sciences] 


electives (6 hours). 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; EE 11, 63; Math 33; Phys 42. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 130; EE 12, 20, 65. 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 115; CSci 140; EE 31, 66, 67, 122; humanities or social 
sciences elective. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 110; EE 32, 121, 169, 172, 177. 


Seventh Semester—EE 143, 163; technical electives (6 hours); laboratory elec: 


tive; humanities or social sciences elective. 
Eighth Semester—EE 144, 164; technical electives (6 hours); laboratory elec 
tive; humanities or social sciences elective. 


72, 182 114, 117 127, 128, 
Technic al Electives CSci 120, 162, 172, 182; EE 114, 11 | 


- | al f ppropriate er: luate 
133, 134, 148, 160, 178, 184, 192. Students may also elec appropriate gradua 
Courses with the permission 


f their advisors 


Laboratory Electives EE 146, 147, 166, 167, 168, 176, 186, 196; CSci 165. 166, 
167. 


Medical Prep 
T} 


' lont ! ht 1 bachelor's 
he medical preparation option. permits the student to obtain a bachelor 
degree in electric al 


aration Option in Electrical Engineering 


engineering and have sullicient preparation ti apply to 
š » A " A77 VR OUT. NET lentes 
medical school he student is also prepared to work in various health sci« 
| i i : I t ectroni ^quipment to as 
fields, to conduct research toward development of electronic equipm«e 


sist t] 


1 ; iha dics rto contintie a4 

ie medical profession in diagnosing and trea ing disease, or to cor - | 

! t ptional qualifications for medica 

a graduate student in engineering with exceptio qualification rar 

: , 1 j * n nd ani ne to medica 
engineering. Students pursuing medical p on and applving 


school should consult the SI AS represe 
committee 


ntative to the niversity’s premedical 


First Semester —Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Cl 
Sciences elective 


. : ` ) hy two humanitie 
Second Semester—CSci 49; Math 32; Chem 1 Phvs 41 humanities or 
Social sciences e 


lectives 
Third Se mester—ApSc 113; EE 11, 63; Math 33; BiSc 1 l; Phys 42 d 
Fourth Semester—ApSc 114; EE 12, 20, 65; BiSc 12; humanities or social 
Sciences elective 
Fifth Semester ApSc 57; Chem 151, 153; CSci 140; EE 31, 66, 67, 122 
Sixth Semester—ApSc 58, 115: Chem 152. 154 EE 32, 121, 169 
Seventh Semester—EE 1 l 
147, 166, 167, 168, 176: h in al : 
Eighth Semester EE 164, 184, 186, 192, 196; CSci 110; technical elective 
chosen from CSci 120, 131; BiSc 102, 107, 118 


Mechanical Engineering 

Mec hanical engineering encompasses a vast diversity of ind s ^ 
Mechanical e 
tribution. 


energy 


1 
ngineers conceive, plan, design, and direct the manufacture, dis 


conversion, computer-aided design a: 


: E. plications include aerospace, 

and operation of complex svstems Applic ations include aerospac 
I id nd 1 power and 
Propulsion Systems, robotics. and 
First Semester—Engl 9 or 10: Er 


1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social 
Scie 


nces elective 


ities or social 


Second Semester—CSci 50, EngS 4; Math 32; Phys 41 
sciences elec 
Third Sem 
Fourth 


tive 
ester—ApSc 57, 113, 115; Math 33; Phys 42 
Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 130; EE 1 
Ctives (6 hours) 
Fifth Semester—CE 120, 166, 167; ME 117, 1 


Sixth oemester—EE 20; ME 120, 134, 187, 191; humanities or social s lences 
elective 


1; humanities or social sciences 


} 
ele 


Seventh Semester—ME 149, 18 


190, 192, 193 design elective selec ted from 
Engs 282 or ME 24 


) or 259 


1 1 lective lected from chose 
Eighth Semester—ME 152 electives selected from chosen 
“rea (6 hours); humanities « ctive 


Tex hnical] Electives 
Computer Aided Design—ApSc 199; CSci 120, 140, 144, 157; EngS 


“84, 285: ME 198. 241 245, 251 
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Energy and Power—ApSc 199; EngS 208; ME 155, 198, 257, 258, 259, 260, 291, 

Fluid Mechanics and Thermal St iences—ME 155 (required); ApSc 199; EngS 
218; ME 198, 221, 231, 237, 280, 288, 289. 

Mechanical Engineering Design—ApSc 199; EngS 215, 257, 284, 285; ME 198, 
240, 241, 242, 243, 245, 251. 

Solid Mechanics and Materials Science—EngS 218 (required); ApSc 199; Engs 
215, 221, 233, 234, 237, 285; ME 198; Phys-170. : 


Medical Preparation Option in Mechanical Engineering 


The medical preparation option leads to a bachelor's degree in mechanical 
engineering and prepares the student for application to medical school. The 
student is also prepared to work in research and development or to pursue 
graduate study in the fields of biomechanics and biotechnology. Students puri 
suing medical preparation and applying to medical school should consult the 
SEAS representative to the University's premedic al committee. 

First Semester—Eng] 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or soc ial 
sciences elective. 

Second Semester—EngS 4; CSci 50; Math 32; Chem 12; Phys 41. 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; Math 33; BiSc 11; Phys 42; humanities of 
social sciences elective. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 130; EE 11; BiSc 12; humanities or soc ial sciences 
elective. 

Fifth Semester—CE 120, 166, 167; ME 117, 126, 131; Chem 151, 153. 

Sixth Semester—EE 20; ME 120, 134, 187, 191; Chem 152, 154. 

Seventh Semester—ME 149, 182, 190, 192, 193; humanities or social sciences 
elective. 

Eighth Semester—ApSc 115; ME 152, 195, 196; humanities or soc ial sciences 
electives (6 hours). 


Systems Analysis and Engineering 


The multidisciplinary field of systems analysis and engineering applies scien 
tific methods and engineering techniques to the solution of complex technic& 
problems. Through the processes of observing, understanding, and predicting 
the behavior of human-machine interfacing systems, practitioners of systems 
analysis and engineering help in the decision-making process for optimali 
improvement of these systems. 


First Semester—Engl 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; humanities or social] 
sciences elective. | 

Second Semester—CSci 51; Math 32; Phys 41; humanities or social s« iences] 
electives (6 hours). 

Third Semester—ApSc 57, 113; CSci 120; Math 33; Phys 42. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 115; CSci 110; EMgt 160; humanities or social} 
sciences elective. | 

Fifth Semester—ApSc 116; CSci 131; OR 101, 109; Stat 187. 

Sixth Semester—CSci 144; Engl 110; OR 102; Stat 118; elective selected from) 
chosen track (see below); humanities or social sciences elective. 

Seventh Semester—EMgt 269; OR 135, 151; Stat 181; elective selected from} 
chosen track; humanities or social sciences elective. 

Eighth Semester—CSci 155; OR 173, 191; two electives selected from chose} 
track, 


Elective Tracks 


Each systems analysis and engineering major must take four courses in one ol 
the following elective tracks. 


Computer Systems—CSci 142, 148, 152, 156, 174, 175, 178, 182, 185, 188. 
Control and Instrumentation Systems—EE 11, 12, 172, 184 

Economii Systems—Econ 101, 102, 121, and one additional 100-level eco- 
nomics course. 

Elec trical Ent rgy Systems—EE 11, 12, 31, 177 
Electromechani al Systems—ME 117, 126, 134, 182 


j 
Environmental Systems—CE 193, 194, 197: ME 126 


Manageme nt Decision Systems—BAdm 53, 110, 120; Met 107; Mktg 150, 152; 
SMPP 192 

Mathematical Systems—Math 101, 103, 113, 121, 122, 139, 140, 157. 

Mechanic al Energy Systems—ME 126, 131, 149, 187. 

Naval Systems—NSc 150, 151, 175, 176 

Network Systems—EE 11, 12, 20, 114 

Produc tion Systems—EngS 201; ME 190 BAdm 53, 120 

Statistic al Systems—OR 216; Stat 119, 123, 183, 188. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering)/ 
Master of Science in the Field of Operations Research 


Course work for the bachelor’s degree comprises the same courses as the stan- 
dard B.S, (S.A.&E.), Application to the graduate portion of the program is ordi- 
narily made after the fifth semester; students must be acc epted for the graduate 
Portion before the start of the seventh semester. The bachelor's degree is 
awarded after the eighth semester 

The fifth year of study, leading to the master's degree, offers two options. 

For the regular M.S. in operations research, students take OR 216 and seven 
Other graduate « ourses chosen in consultation with the advisor. At least five of 
the Seven courses must be in the Department of Operations Research. 

For the M.S. in operations research with a concentration in management sci- 
ence, students take OR 236, EMgt 281 or 283, EMgt 287 or Mgt 224 or 226, and 
five other graduate courses selected with the approval of the advisor from c ourse 
offerings in the Department of Operations Research and other departments of 
the | niversity 


l 
ii 


After c ompleting the fifth year of course work and passing the Master’s Com- 
prehensive Examination, students receive the M.S. degree. See the Graduate 
In 
I rograms Bulletin 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering)/ 
Master of Arts in the Field of Economics 

First Semester—Enol 9 or 10; EngS 1; Math 31; Chem 11; Econ 11. 

Second Semester—CS i 51; Math 32; Phys 41; Econ 12; humanities elective. 

Third Semester -ApSc 57, 113; CSci 120; Math 33; Phys 42. 

Fourth Semester—ApSc 58, 114, 115; CSci 110; Econ 101; EMgt 160. 

Fifth Semester -ApSc 116; CSci 131; Econ 102; OR 101, 109; Stat 187. f 

Sixth Semester—( ‘Sci 144; Econ 123; Engl 110; OR 102; humanities elective. 

p oventh Semester—OR 135, 151; Stat 181; Econ 203; EMgt 269; humanities 
elective 


Eighth Semester—CSci 155; OR 173, 191; Econ 204, 205 
Course work for the bachelor's degree differs from the standard B.S.(S.A.&E.) 


in tha 
a i 


the 


t the three social science electives and four elective-track courses are 
in economics, and that Econ 123 substitutes for Stat 118. Application to 
graduate portion of the program is ordinarily made after the fifth semester, 
and Student 
à 


s must be accepted for the graduate portion prior to the start of 
the mu 


Seventh semester. The bachelor's degree is awarded after the eighth 
Semester 
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The ninth and tenth semesters consist of course work toward the master's 
degree. Required: the general requirements of Columbian School of Arts and 
Sciences, including Econ 206 and 275 and six graduate economics electives. 
The Master's Comprehensive Examination must be satisfactorily completed 
in microeconomic and macroeconomic theory. See the Graduate Programs 
Bulletin. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering)/ 
Master's Degree in the Field of Engineering Management 


Course work for the bachelor's degree differs from the standard B.S. (S.A.&E.) 
only in that the four professional elective-track courses are EMgt 211, 212, 254, 
and 283. Application to the graduate portion of the program is ordinarily made 
after the fifth semester, and students must be accepted for the graduate portion 
prior to the start of the seventh semester. The bachelor's degree is awarded after 
the eighth semester. 

The fifth year of study, leading to the Master of Engineering Management or 
Master of Science in the chosen area within the field of engineering manage 
ment, consists of EMgt 260 plus eight courses (nonthesis option) selected from 
the engineering management graduate programs of study. The core courses will 
have been taken during the senior year. After completing the fifth year of course 
work and passing the Master's Comprehensive Examination, students receive 
the M.E.M. or M.S. degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin. 


Integrated Engineering and Law Program 


In addition to the combined bachelor's/master's programs that may be com- 
pleted in five years, the University offers the integrated B.S./J.D. The program 
provides an opportunity for highly qualified high school students to follow an 
education path composed of a B.S. degree in a SEAS field and then a J.D. de 
gree, by assuring admission to the Law School's J.D. program for students who 
meet stated conditions. Detailed information on this program is available from 
the Office of Admissions. 


Integrated Engineering and Medicine Program 


The University offers an integrated engineering and medicine program that pro- 
vides an opportunity for very highly qualified high school students to earn 8 
B.S. degree in a SEAS field and then an M.D. degree, by assuring admission t0 
the School of Medicine and Health Sciences’ M.D. program for students wh0} 
meet stated conditions. Detailed information is available from the Office of | 
Admissions. 


Honors Research Program 


To provide individualized research experience to academically gifted students: 
the School has established an Honors Research Program. A student who main 
tains a grade-point average of 3.3 or above or is admitted to the School with 41 
combined SAT score of 1250 and a rank in the upper 10 percent of his or her | 
high school class is eligible for this program. Participants attend an honors rê į 
search seminar and each works individually with a faculty member, perform | 
ing a research project of mutual interest. Students participating in the et thal 


| 
| 
i 
' 
| 
| 
i 
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earn 3 credits per semester; a minimum of 9 credits is needed to complete the 
program. Upon written request by the student, 6 of these credits may be used à$ 
technical electives. Qualified students interested in applying for the program 
should contact the honors research chairman of the department in which the 
research is to be conducted. 


Secondary Fields of Study 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers secondary fields of study 
ın computer science, electrical engineering, engineering analysis, and opera- 
tions research to students in other schools of the University. 

SEAS students are cautioned to consult their advisor and department 
chair before enrolling in a secondary field of study in another school of the 
University, 1 


3:2 Dual-Degree Programs Combining Liberal Arts and Engineering 


l'he School of Engineering and Applied Science has developed 3:2 dual-degree 
programs in liberal arts and engineering with the following accredited institu- 
tions: Bowie State University, Gallaudet University, Hood College, St. Joseph 
College, St. Thomas Aquinus College, Wheaton College, and American Interna- 
tional University in London. 
Students initially enroll in the 3:2 dual-degree program at one of the above 
Institutions and pursue a three-year course of studies covering social sciences, 
humanities, mathematics, physics, and chemistry, which helps the student de- 
velop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and communication skills 
Students then follow a two-year program at the School of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science. During this phase of study, students may specialize in any of the 
areas of engineering or « omputer science offered in the School's regular four- 
year programs. Upon successful completion of the two-year program at George 
Washington University, students are awarded two baccalaureate degrees: a B.S 
or B.A. from the first institution and a B.S. in engineering or computer science 
from GW ; 

For further information on the 3:2 dual-degree programs, contact the admis- 


si Fs ; 
lons offices of the institutions listed above 


è 


ELLIOTT SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean H. Harding 
Associate Dean M.O. Moore 


Introduction 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers graduate and undergraduate 
programs to prepare individuals for an increasingly international and multina- 
tional environment. The historical roots of the Elliott School can be traced back 
to the establishment of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplo- 
macy in 1898. In 1966, the School separated from the School of Government, 
Business, and International Affairs to become an independent unit, the School 
of Public and International Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the 
School of International Affairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in honor 
of Evelyn E. and Lloyd H. Elliott, the President of The George Washington 
University from 1965 to 1988. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts D 


The Elliott School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
the fields of international affairs, East Asian studies (China or Japan), Latin 
American studies, and Middle Eastern studies. Programs are multidisciplinary 
and emphasize both domestic and foreign governmental policy. Curricula draw 
heavily on the various academic departments of the University. Programs are 
designed to foster a liberal education that focuses on a solid understanding of 
major historical and contemporary issues in international affairs; the programs 
tend to have a broader base than a major in a traditional academic discipline. 


Entrance Requirements 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school. The program must include four years of English; at least two years of 
one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with laboratory instruc 
tion; two years of social studies, one of which must be American history; and 
one year of college-preparatory mathematics beyond introductory algebra. 

2. The principal or counselor's statement that the applicant is prepared ta 
undertake college work. 

3. Standardized test scores submitted on SAT I or ACT and on SAT II subjec! 
tests in writing, mathematics, and one other subject test of the student's choice 

It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in Decem 
ber or January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. It is recommended 
that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 

Consideration can be given to the adequacy of the qualifications of an appli 
cant who, because of unusual circumstances, does not present all the require 
ments stated here. Appropriate scholastic aptitude tests may be prescribed. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally ac 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this University 
are as follows. Applicants who have accumulated at least 30 credit hours (or thé 
equivalent) of academic credit at another regionally accredited college o 
university may be admitted to the Elliott School of International Affairs as trans 
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fer students with advanced s ng. Those who have achieved a grade-point 
average of at least 3.0 on a 4.0 scale in previous college work will | given pref 
erence for admission. Applicants who have completed fewer than 30 credit 
hours of icceptable credit m st meet entrance requirements for freshmen 
Advanced stand ! may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
the student received a grade of ( or above, provided that such courses a 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in the | 
School. In the case of cours work co plet« two ollege, no mort 
66 credit hours of credit mav be D e ] l1 , | standing toward degree 


in this School 


] l 
Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the course may 


satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will not 
however be assigned as.advanc ed standing 

The Elliott School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or 
ın part or to accept credit provisio 

It is the responsibility of the stud to have an official transcript from each 


Institution formerly attended sent directly to the Office of Admissions, George 
: I it led 11 g 
Was} ington University, Washing 

Students wishing to transfer fri 


Oron ` . A 1 
sree program in the Elliott School must submit to the 


forma] applic ation for transfer and must be in good 
a cumulative grade point average of 2.5 or above at 
maximum of 45 credit hours earned as a ní legree st 
[ Niversity Studen may be a } ed tow degree l 
All transfer stu nts must it sh th« esidt ind 
degrees awarded bv the Elliott Schoo 
Regulations 
See Admissions Fee sa 1 Financial Regulations; l zu i OE k 


General Requirements for the Degree 


Academic Work Load 


l'he normal academic work load for a full-time student is 15 credit hours. A full- 


t 
time student not on probation may take a course load of up to 17 credit hours 
A student with 


8 credit hours with 
the 


a strong academic record may take up te 


approval of the dean. Students on probation are limited to 13 hours 


Attendance 
S 


tudents are 
tered, and 


the courses in which regis 


held responsible for all of the work of 
all absences must be excused by the instructor before provision is 
made to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause may not 
attend c] 


asses during the period of suspension 


S guint i á 

cholarship Requirements 
In Order ' 
passin T 


| grades (courses in exercise and sport activities cannot be included in 
the : 


O graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 credit hours of 
required hours); and (2) a cumulative grade-point average of at least 2.0. 


Dean's Honor List 


The > l 
L€ name of every student who attains a 3.5 grade-point average in course work 

18 nl ! l 

» Placed on the Dean’s Honor List for that semester ippearan: e on the list 1s 


, ited to full-time students register d for a minimum of 12 credit hours a 
` ven semester ind to part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 « it 
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hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a sum- 
mer term. 


Academic Standing 


A student whose cumulative grade-point average is less than 2.0 but at least 1.0 
any time after having enrolled in a minimum of 24 credit hours is placed on pro- 
bation: “first probation" for the initial semester, "second probation" if con- 
tinued on probation for a second semester. For part-time students and those 
enrolled in summer sessions, a semester is interpreted to mean à time interval in 3 
which at least 12 credit hours have accrued. A student on probation is limited to 
no more than 13 credit hours of course work per semester. 

A student who resumes a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 or more after 
a first or second semester on probation is removed from probationary status. 
Failure to resume a cumulative grade-point average of 2.0 after two suci essive 
semesters on probation results in suspension. The Dean's Council may continue 
a student on probation if satisfactory progress is demonstrated during the pro- 
bation period. 

A student whose cumulative grade-point average falls below 1.0 any time 
after having enrolled in a minimum of 24 credit hours as a student in the Elliott 
School will be suspended. 

Students who are suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
after the lapse of one fall or spring semester. To be « onsidered for readmission, 
the student must submit evidence to the Dean's Council of conduct during ab- 
sence from the University which indicates that the student will profit from read- 
mission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted: 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal without academic penalty after the end of the eighth week of 
classes (fall or spring semester) is permitted only in exceptional cases (see 
Withdrawal under University Regulations). 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With 
drawal) may be assigned are described under University Regulations. 
Changing an Incomplete—Incomplete course work must be completed no later 
than one calendar year from the last day of the examination period of the se 
mester or summer session in which the grade of I was assigned. When work for 
the course is complete, the grade earned will be indicated in the form of I, fol- 
lowed by the final grade. The indication of J cannot be removed from the tral") 
script. A grade of I that is not changed within this period automatically becomes} 
part of the student's permanent record. The grade of / cannot be changed by 
reregistering for the course at GW or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. In cases} 
of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an instructor and a student) 
may jointly petition the Dean’s Council for additional time in which to com 
plete the work of the course. Suc h petitions should be submitted within a yea! ] 
of the assignment of the grade of I. 
i 


| 


Residence 


| 


Students must complete at least 60 of their final 90 hours in residence to earn 8 
degree in the School. Within those 90 hours, students approved for study abroac? 
may be awarded up to 30 hours of credit. In all instances, students must com 
plete their final 15 hours in residence. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
mày be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean mav assign supple 
mentary work, without academic credit. varving in amount with the needs of 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
fee is ( harged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 
any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean 


Internships 


Internships offer students the opportunity to make practical use of the knowl- 
edge they acquire in the classroom. Undergraduates who have completed at 
n /S for credit through the 
Elliott S hool internship coordinator. Academic work in the field of the 
internship is required A zero-credit internship is also avail 

Internships are available in the private and public sectors. Students are 
responsible for lox 
( 


least 30 ( redit hours are eligible to arrange inter 


ating their own internships; listings are posted in the GW 
'areer Center. (Additional listings are posted in the Elliott School.) 


Regulations on Study Abroad 


Students 


are encouraged to travel and study abroad. Those wishing to study 
abroad must consult their academic advisor and the study-abroad advisor 
Students must secure the dean’s prior approval for any plan of study abroad if 
the credit earned is intended to apply to the degree program in which they 


are registered. A catalogue or other des ription of the foreign institution or 
Study 


program must be presented for consideration together with detailed 
dest rij 


tions of the courses to be taken. See Study Abroad Programs 


c I " 
Pass/No Pass Option 


A student in the Elliott School of International Affairs who has a cumulative 
grade-point average of 2.5 or better may, with the approval of an advisor and the 


! , ) 
Gean, take one course per semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass. 
Which will be 


n Tr 


recorded on the student's trans ript bi 


will not be reflected in 


ve cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for such an option at th« 
Stude 


may 


nt Services office during the registration period. Under no circu 


nstances 


à student « hange from pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, 


after the end of registration. Courses in the student's maior (exce 


) | 
Which the grade of P or NP is normally assigned) may not be taken on a pass/no 
Pass basis. At 


basis until 


Xt those in 


ransfer student may not elect to take a course on a pass/no pass 


the second semester of 


enrollment i1 niversity. No more than 
in which the grade of P or NP is assigned will apply toward the 
degree : 
o , 


. } 4 - 1] 5 nN 
int luding courses in which the grade of P or NP is normally given 


51X Courses 


Earnino Cro: 1 " i RS 
arning Credit or W aiving Requirements by Examination 
For 


rning credit by examination or 
ıng 


nts, see your academic advisor in the Elliott Scl 


Information on e 


Curriculum 
requireme 


Curri i 
urriculum Requirements 

Curri ulum req 

ments for C 


Easte 


urements for the first two years are outlined below Require- 
majors in international affairs, Latin American studies, Middle 


m studies, and East Asian studies (China or Japan) are outlined under the 
"PPropriate | 


1eading in Courses of Instruction 
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Credit 

Hours 

English: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 d PUTER EECA 6 

Humanities: AmCv 50, 71-72; Art 31-32 or 71-72; ( las 107, 108, 
113: Hmn 1 through 8; “literature (American, Chinese, 

East Asian, English, French, German, Greek and Latin, | 
Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4, 7, 8; first- or se ond ] 
group philosophy courses Rel 1, 2 9) 
tLanguage: Chinese, Japanese, Korean, French, German, Hebrew | 
Arabic, Italian, Russian, or Spanish i 12] 
Math/Science BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12 Geol 1 and 2 or 
2 and 5; Math 9 and 10, 30 and 31, 31 and 32, or 51 and 
52: Phil 45 and 121; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6, or 9-10; Stat 51 
53. or 91, and 105 or 129; 129 and 130; 111 and 112 6) 
Social Science Econ 11-12; Hist 40 and 72; IAff 5; PSc 1, 2 ^ 221 
tElective 61 
Total 61) 
i 
Secondary Fields of Study ! 
l 
| 


Students can take a secondary field of study, suc h as business, economics, OF 
languages, in other schools of the University. Students from other schools of the 
University can take a secondary field of study in international affairs in the] 
Elliott School of International Affairs. See the broc hure "Secondary Fields ofl 
Study,” available in the Student Services Office. ! 


R i 
If a student elects 9 credit hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be used ® 


satisfy the language requirement 

+Chin 5-6 is required for East Asian studies (China focus) majors Japn 9—10 is required for 9*4 
Asian studies (Japan focus) majors Greek and Latin are not accept ble for international affaif 
majors. Latin American studies majors must include Spanish All Elliott School students a 
required to complete a third-year level of language study 

+Credit is not given for exercise and sport activities courses, nor for most nav 


al science ¢ ours® 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


l'he School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs to prepare health 
Sciences professionals in selected disc iplines that complement the medical pro 
tession. These programs emphasize the interdependent roles of the network of 
professionals who constitute the health care team 

In addition to the undergraduate degree programs listed below, certificat 
programs are offered in several areas—some in conjunction with degree pro 
rams, others freestanding, such as clinical laboratory science, nuclear medi 
Cine tex hnology, and radiation therapy. The undergraduate degree program in 
exercise science, formerly offered by the School of Education and Human 
Development, is now offered by the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 

For specific information on the content and requirements of the under 
graduate degree programs that follow, see the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences Bulletin or contact the Office of Recruitment and Admissions, 
sali Sciences Programs, School of Medicine and Health Sciences, George 
Vashington University, Washington, D.C. 20037 

Clinical Laboratory Science—Clinical laboratory scientists perform and eval 
uate various laboratory procedures to determine the absence, presence, extent, 
and basis of disease. As medical investigators, program graduates perform 
Complex examinations on state-of-the-art instruments and computers in the 


areas of hematology , chemistry, microbiology, immunology, and blood banking. 


Emergency Medical Services—Emergency medical services personnel may 


pl 


pian and organize programs, supervise emergency department clinicians, assist 
in ; 


projects that require expertise in « 


ti nergency medical procedures, and func 
ion j 
9n In the network of information systems that is central to emergency care 


Radiologic Sciences—Radiologic sciences is a newly reorganized undergrad- 
uate aior wi | | ^ 
uate major with three clinical tracks- diagnostic medical sonography, medical 
imagi é ` ] t | | 

aging, and radiation therapy—and a nonclinical track in radiologic resource 
Management. 


Joint Programs Leading to the Doctor of Medicine 


In addit; à; ach 
addition to the integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine program de 


Scribed under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences offers an early selec tion program intended to give talented 
des committed students early assurance of admission to the M.D program. Stu- 
end i T ha eptional promise are chosen for the early solor tion program at the 
lum for us sophomore year and are expected to modify their am i 
choices ^ Junior and senior years toward more creative and diffic rd ourse 
dam AUS assurance of admission is planned to provide students the free- 
misdica ome a rigorous liberal education, while completing minimal pre- 
detail. s düiseente without concern for the grade point average Spe ific 
Admissi, out the early selection program are available through the Office of 
sions of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


ed curricu- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following section provides listings and descriptions of courses offered by 
the departments of instruction and interdepartmental programs. Degree re: 
quirements of departments and programs in Columbian School of Arts and 
Sciences and the Elliott School of International Affairs appear under the depart: 
ment or program heading; degree requirements of the School of Engineering an 
Applied Science and the School of Business and Public Management appear 
under the respective school's section. 

The number of credit hours given for the satisfactory completion of a course 
is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of the course. Thus, 8 
ach semester is marked (3-3), and a semester 
A credit hour may be defined 
laboratory period a week for one 


year course giving 3 credit hours e 
course giving 3 credit hours is marked (3). 
as one 50-minute period of class work or one 
semester. 

Following most course descriptions is à parenthetical statement listing the 
semester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The term academic 
year is used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first half of 
the course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
semester. Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this Bulletin 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for addition& 
summer offerings. Schedules of Classes are published for the fall and spring 
semesters to provide information concerning the time of course offerings. 

The courses as listed here are subject to change. The University reserves the 
"sd to withdraw any course announced or to change the course fees show? 

erein. 


Explanation of Course Numbers 


Courses numbered 1—100 are planned for students in the freshman and soph® 
more years. With the approval of the advisor and the dean, they may also 
taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they may be taken by građ 
uate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisites t 
advanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Courses numbered 101-200 are planned for students in the junior and senio 
years. Except for accountancy courses, they may be taken for graduate credi 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of registratio® 
Such approval is granted only with the provision that students must complet 
additional work to receive graduate credit. Accountancy courses numbere 
101-200 may not be taken for graduate credit. 

Courses numbered 201-300 are planned primarily for graduate studenti 
They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; they art 
not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the School of Busines 
and Public Management registering for these courses must have a 3.0 average 
the prior approval of the department chairman who is responsible for the građ 
uate course, and the prior approval of the dean. Nondegree students who ha¥ 
not completed a bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered bf 
the School of Business and Public Management. A few courses are numbered i 
the 400s to set them apart for various administrative reasons; these courses & 
generally analogous to courses numbered in the 200s. 

Courses numbered 301—400 in Columbian School of Arts and Sciences ant 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science are limited to graduate studenti 
but they are primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301—400 # 
the School of Business and Public Management are primarily for doctoral st 
dents; the courses are open to selected master’s students upon approved pel! 
tion. In the Graduate School of Education and Human Development cours 
numbered 301-400 are limited to graduate students with master's degrees fr 
accredited institutions. 


| 
| 
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Courses numbered 701 and 72 represent an ongoing program of curriculum 
innovation at GW. The 701 number is used to designate experimental courses 
taught by individual faculty members. The 721 number designates innovative 
interdepartmental courses. The 751 number is used to list courses sponsored 
jointly by two or more schools. Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are 
taught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. The 700 


numbers do not indicate the level of difficultv. Courses in tl 


is series range from 
fre 


1 
shman-level offerings to classes designed for seniors and graduate students 
Unless the « ourse description in the Schedule of Classes indicates that there are 
prerequisites or that an interview with the instructor is required prior to regis- 


tration, 700 courses are open to all interested students, subject to their advisor's 


approval and the rules of the respective colleges. 


Key to Abbreviations 


l'he following abbreviations are used for course designations 


Accy Accountancy Geog Geography and Regional 
AdSc Administrative Sciences ocience 
AmCv American Civi ition Geol Geology 
Anat Anatomy Ger German Language and 
Anes Anesthesiology Literature 
Anth Anthropology Grek Greek 
ApS« Applied Science HCS Health Care Sciences 
Arab Arabic HSci Health Sciences 
Art Art HSMP lth Services Management 
ArTh Art Therapy Policy 
Bioc Biochemistry Hebr ew 
BiSc Biological Sciences Hist ory 
BAdm Business Administration Honr ors 
Chem Chemistry HRD man Resource Development 
Chin Chinese HmSc Human Sciences 
CE Civil Engineering HmSr Human Services 
Clas Classical Studies Hmn Humanities 
CSAS Columbian School of Arts Idis Interdisciplinary Courses 
; and Sciences IAff International Affairs 
Comm Communication IBus International Business 
CpMd Computer Medicine Ital I 
CSci Computer Science Japn 
Cns] Counseling Jour 
Dermatology Kor 
Economics Latn Latin 
Educational Leadership Law Law 
Electrical Engineering Ling Linguistics 
Emergency Medicine Mgt I ence 
Engineering Management Mktg Marketing 
Engineering Science MBAd Master of Business 
English ninistration 
English as a Foreign Language Math tic 
Environmental and Resource ME inical Engineering 
/ Policy Med Medicine 
EME Environmental Studies Micr Microbiology ; 
“aA Executive Master of Business Onco Molecular and Cellular 
c, Administration Oncology 
pan Exerc ise and Sport Activities MStd Museum Studies 
A 9C Exercise S ience Mus Music 
Fina Finance NSc 
Fors Forensic Sciences NSur 
Fren French Neur 
Gnet Genetics NeuS 
Geob 


Geobiology Ob&G 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


OR Operations Research Rom Romance Literatures 
Opht Ophthalmology SMPA School of Media and Public 
Orth Orthopaedic Surgery Affairs 
Path Pathology SLP Service-Learning Program 
PStd Peace Studies Slav Slavic Languages and 
Peds Pediatrics Literatures 
Phar Pharmacology Soc Sociology 
Phil Philosophy SocL Sociology: Legal Assistant 
Phys Physics Program 
Phyl Physiology Span Spanish l 
PCm Political Communication SpEd Special Education i 
PMgt Political Management SpHr Speech and Hearing | 
PPsy Political Psy: hology Stat Statistics i 
PSc Political Science SMPP Strategic Management 
PsyD Professional Psychology and Public Policy 
Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral Surg Surgery 
Sciences TrEd Teacher Education 
Psyc Psychology TCom  Telecommunication 
PAd Public Administration TrDa Theatre and Dance 
PubH Public Health TStd Tourism Studies 
PPol Public Policy Univ University 
RaTV Radio and Television Urol Urology 
Rad Radiology WStu Women's Studies 
Rel Religion Ydsh Yiddish 
ACCOUNTANCY 
Professors C.M. Paik (Chair), M.G. Gallagher, J. Hilmy, D.R. Sheldon, W.R. Baber, F.D 


Fowler, C.E. Tierney 


Associate 


» Professors L.G. Singleton, K.E. Smith, L.C. Moersen, F. Lindahl, K.R. Kumar 


Assistant Professors E.R. Patterson, G. Visvanathan 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study in accoum 


tancy lea 


51 


101 


132 


ding to the degree of Bachelor of Accountancy. 


Introductory Financial Accounting (3) Kumar, Patters0 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards as an essenti? 
part of the decision-making process for the management of private investme® 
and for business and government organizations. Same as BAdm 51. PrereqU' 
site: sophomore standing (Fall and spring) | 
Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Singleton, Lind@ 

Nature, objectives, basic systems, and proc edures of cost accounting and cof 
trol: cost-volume-profit relationships, standard costs and variance analys 
variable costing, relevant costs, process costing, costing for services, ac tiviti 


based costing, budgeting, cost allocations. Prerequisite: Accy 51. (Fall à 
spring) 
Intermediate Accounting I (3) Singlet 


Accounting principles underlying the preparation of financial statements a% 
their application in the measurement and reporting o! selected balance sh! 

items and related revenue and expense recognition; accounting for rec eiv able 
inventories, fixed assets, intangible assets, and liabilities Prerequisite: Accy ™ 
(Spring) 

Intermediate Accounting II (3) Singlet 
Accounting for stockholders’ equity, earnings per share, debt and equity i 

vestments, income taxes, pensions and other postretirement benefits, least 
accounting changes, statement of cash flows, financial statement analysis 9 
disclosure. Prerequisite: Accy 121. (Fall) 

Accounting Theory (3) Hil 
Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading professional # 
accounting research associations, major ¢ ontributions to accounting literati 
Prerequisite: Accy 122. (Spring) 

Business Law for Accountants I (3) Moers? 

An introduction to the legal process and business law concepts for the prol? 
sional accountant. Contracts, sales, commercial paper, and the legal 1iabill 


" 1 site ‘ v/BAdm 51 
ind ethical standards of professio 


I 


M i 
Moersen 
152 Business Law for Accountants II cp ert aani 
\ broadening of business law co bus r rerequisite 
villis, property, the debt creditor — . : 
Accy 151 Opi 


I omith 

161 Federal Income Taxation: Individuals e lividuals 
\ study of federal income tax pis v Afris i. 
Prerequisite Accy 51 I Staff 
2 Federal Income Taxation: ( orporations, 

Partnerships, Estates, and Trusts hi. atabe 

} ' on tion partnerships, estate 
Federa me tax concepts à í f 


t site: Accv 161 Spring 
ind trusts; tax researc ina - T Liernevy 
'1 Auditing(3 


p iuditing standards 
rinciples and proce axo fag aland 
nternal contr € ų Y ) I 

egal espons Staff 
81 Accounting Systems (3 ; tine svstems and data 

iniroduction t t t " E Stai wow ntr ippli anie 

management con s ACH} UTE te: Act 01, 1 

to manus i na 


Fall 


190 Special l'opics (3) e 


Prereauisiti 
lxperiment: T Bi 
department ipprov 
191 Advanced Accounting ited’ statafimmis 
‘pplication ¢ - nas a Ay ex inge, governmentai and 
business combinations, earnings pe ire, foreig 
' A 1 opring 
not-for-profit accounting. Prert . r ete s Staff 
199 Independent Study (3 ; Fall and 
spring 
a he Departn t of Accoun 
l'he following b A e courses are of i oug irtme 
ancy For course lescripti s. see listing er Bus ss Adm S 
BAdm 51 Introductory Financial Accountiz 5 
BAdm 52 Introductory Managerial A ung 


BAdm 140 Fina 1l St 


AFRICANA STUDIES 


Comm ittee 


on Africana Studies 
l 


Brooks, M Dow, R. Grinker, D. Hart. J. Horton, P. Palmer lat Vla 


ker, I 


Minor in Afric ana st 
the inte; 


disciplinary 


Anth 178 AmCv/Hist 17 t 116 or Anti 
Jurses selected either from African or l : 
cial topi 700 courses t pert may be $ te 
AmCv/Hist 73 African Ar lis 
Anth 170 Culture ft ODE 
Anth 178 Cultures f Afr i 
Ant 1 if Roots f iust au d 


Engl 174 Afri 


( 


64 AMERICAN STUDIES 


PSc180 Governments and Politics of North Africa 
PSc181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa 
PSc182 African International Politics 

PSc 186 U.S. Policies Toward Sub-Saharan Africa 
Soc179 Race and Minority Relations 


AMERICAN STUDIES 


Professors B.M. Mergen, H.F. Gillette, Jr., J.M Vlach (Acting Director), J.O. Horton, R.M 


Longstreth 
Professorial Lecturer W.E. Washburn 
Associate Professors P.M. Palmer, T.A Murphy 
Adjun t Associate Professor P.]. Cressey 
Associate Professorial Lecturers B.G. Carson, R D. Wagner, D.P. Tiller 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer O. Ridout 
l'he following requirement 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American « ivilization 


must be fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 


2. Prerequisite courses—AmCv 71-72. 
3. Requirements for the major—AmCv 167, 
from one of the following groups. 
(a) Representations of American ¢ ultures 
130, 148, 149, 197; Engl 160, 161, 162, 173, 177, 178; Jour 101; RaTV 182; Rel 172. 
(b) Multiculturalism: Gender, race, ethnicity AmCv 115, 165, 173, 174, 185, 1? 
Anth 158, 171, 190; Art 148, 149; Engl 169, 174, 175, 187, 188; Rel 174; WStu 120, 125 
(c) The built environment—AmCv 144, 145, 175-76, 186, 194, 196, 225; Art L 
Engl 169; Geog 145, 151, 153; PSc 111, 112 
In all cases of AmCv courses that are cross-listed with other University departme ; 
students may register for the course in either department With approval, other " 


171-72, 179-80, and four courses « hose 


AmCv 145, 165, 192; Anth 159, 162; / 


ni 


upper-level courses may be used to fulfill group requirements. 
For Special Honors in American civilization, a major must meet the special hon 
niversity Regulations, apply for honors candidacy before! 


0 


requirements stated under | b 
end of the junior year, and complete a thesis (AmCv 199-200) with a grade of A 
F 


18 credit hours of 100-level courses, 


Minor in American civilization—Required 
: , 
ivisor frof) 


cluding AmCv 167, 171-72, and three courses « hosen with approval of the ac 


one of the three groups listed above 

Gillet 
he contemporary cil! 
aculty s 


50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) 
Introduction to interdisciplinary methods of studying t 
Major problems of metropolitan life, past and present analyzed by f 


community leaders. Emphasis on experiential team projects. Same as HIS 
PSc 50 (Fall) | 
71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) Mergen, Murphy, Palmer, Gillet 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with emp 


sis on their contemporary importance. (Academic year) 

115 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6) Humphrey, Mergen, pn 
Field studv in Mexico and Central America. Same as Anth/Geog 115. 
(Summer) 

144 Explorations in Historical Geography (3) si 
Examination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the 
over the course of its history, in relation to an overview of the historic al gem 


| 
United Sta 


raphy of the country. Same as Geog 144 (Spring) 
145 Folk Arts in America (3) 
Same as Art 145 
165 Introduction to Folklore (3) 
Survey of the forms of folk expression, including verbal art, music, dance, ^ 
material culture. Examination of the materials and methods of folklore resed 
Same as Anth 165 
167 Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3) 
An examination of the special ideas, values, and modes of expre 
made American life distinctive, as revealed through a variety of sources: 
cluding fiction, popular media, photography and the arts, and material cult 


Same as Hist 167 (Fall) 


vie 


vie 


Gillette, Mem 
ssion that DÀ 


171 


173 
174 
175-76 


180 


185 


186 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


i : Horto Stot 
U.S. Social History (3-3) Horton, Stott 
Same as Hist 171-72 


African American History (3) Horton 
Same as Hist 17 

Special Topics in African American History (3) Horton 
Same as Hist 174 

American Architecture (3—3 Longstreth 


Stylistic properties, for 


characteristics, technological developments, 


and urbanistic patterns are 


rpretation of historic 


I ifacts and as signifiers of social 
cuitural, and economic tendencies. AmCv 175: 1600-1860; AmCv 176: 1860 
present. Same as Art 176 and 191 (Academic year) 

Practicum in American Studies (3 

For American Civilization majors in their senior year Supervised assignments 


meaning. Buildings are analyzed 


in public or private agencies engaged in the investigation, interpretation, o1 


Conservation of the social, n ind expressive elements that constitute 


American culture. Biweekly se 
Proseminar in American Studies (3 
For American Civilization majo 


rs in their senior year. Readings and directed 
Work in preparation for public symposium at the end of the academic year 
(Spring) 


History of Women in America (3) Harrison, Murphy 
5ame as Hist/WStu 185 

U.S. Urban History (3 Stott, Gillette 
History of the American city from colonial foundations to the present, focusing 


on relationships between social and economic forces with physical form ope 


ropolitan 


cial emph isis On transitions from pre-industrial to industrial to 


} H » > t 
forms with attention to implications for pub " policy ind historic preservation 
Same as Hist 186 (Fall 
"Y . "* 2 7er 
192 The American Cinema (3) Mergen 


197 


198 


199-200 


History and criticism of 


The course will enable the student to 


recognize and evaluate ciner tne ev Icon CIOGEIY 1 


writing, and to understand the role of 


ntext of American culture 
Same as Art 192 (Spring) 
Archaeology Field (Laboratory Research (3) Brooks, Cressey 
Same as Anth 193 
Historical Arc haeology (3) —— 
Same as Anth 194 
Independent Study (3 vom 


Open to a limited number of American Civilization majors as directed research 


or as an internship with a Washington museum or historical society. Approval 
of advisor required Fall and spring) 
Oral History and Interview Tec hniques (3 Mergen, Gillette 


f 


Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical data 


through recorded interviews. Examina f major published works in oral his- 
tory. Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the Washington 
area. Same as Anth/Hist 197 (Summer) 

Special Topics 3) Staff 


May be re peated for credit provided the topic differs. Admission by permission 


of instructor Stat 
Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) stat 


Directed research project Open only to honors candidates in American civi 


lization (Academic year) 


A NTHROP( )LOGY 


F 


Asse 
Adjun: t 
Associate 
issistant 


^SSIstant 


Professors R.M. Kr 
Adjun t P. 


) 
TOfess, rit 


late 


rulfeld. R.I ev, A.S. Brooks, C.J. Allen (Chair), J.M. Vlach 
TOfessors D. Gow, G. Brana-Shute 

1l Lecturers D.H. Ubelaker, S. Hertz, R. Potts 

Professors J.C. K iipers, B.D. Miller 


t Assoc late Professors C.R. Rose. P.I. Cressey, N.L. Benco, L.T. Keck 


AN y + 
Professorial Lecturer D.W. von Endt 
Profe ssors R.R. Grinker, W. Hartwig (Visiting) 


J. , 
Professorial Lect 


Baxter, J.P 


66 ANTHROPOLOGY 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in anthropology—The following requirements must bé 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Anth 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

3. Required courses in other areas—(a) two-year proficiency in French, German, Rus 
sian, or Spanish (or another language approved by the Anthropology Department} 
(b) 6—12 credit hours of course work in related departments approved by the advisok 
Recommended for ethnological emphasis are courses in economics, political science, psy, 
al emphasis, courses in American civ ilization, aff 
1d history; for emphasis in biological 
sciences; for emphasis in linguist 

| 


chology, and sociology; for arc haeglogic 

history, geography and regional science, geology, a: 

anthropology, courses in anatomy and biological 

anthropology, courses in linguistics and in speech and hearing. Courses in statistics am 

strongly recommended for all anthropology majors 
4. Requirements for the major—In addition to the four prerequisite courses, 24-30 

Anth 198 and at least one course from 


credit hours in anthropology courses, inc luding 
(courses numbered in the 1508 


each of the following five categories: aspects ot culture 
as well as 20, 191, 192, and 200); linguistics (161, 162, and 168); ethnology (cours® 
numbered in the 170s); biological anthropology (courses numbered in the 140s); and arc by 
aeology (courses numbered in the 180s and 193, 194). Qualified seniors may enroll in 200 
level seminar courses with the permission of the instructor. See the Graduate Program 
Bulletin. Up to 6 credit hours of ethnographic or archaeologi al field school credit mal} 
be accepted and applied toward the major, if approv ed by the department, and majors an 
encouraged to participate in such programs. Opportunities are available for field and lä 
oratory research during the academic year, both within the department and elsew here i 
the Washington area. Credit for such work (not to exceed one-quarter of the student's toli 
second-group credit hours in anthropology) may be granted through registration in Ant 
195. Candidates for graduation with Special Honors must register tor 3 credit hours & 
Anth 195, Undergraduate Research, and write a paper of spec ial distinction arising out] 
a program of directed reading or researc h 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in archaeology—An interdepartmental major offered M 
the Anthropology and Art Departments The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Required courses in other areas: second-year proficiency in Fren« h, German, Lati? 
Greek, or a Near Eastern language. Further language study is strongly encouraged, Sing 
graduate study in archaeology usually inv olves broader preparation and requires know} 
edge of at least one classical and one modern language, students intending to pursi 
graduate study should consult with the departmental advisor as early as possible in thej 
undergraduate programs 

3. Required courses in the major: Anthropologic al archaeology—Anth 3 
tional hours chosen from anthropology courses numbered in the 180s, 193, 194, or 19) 
at least 3 hours must be in New World archaeology (182, 185, 186) and at least 3 how 
must be in Old World archaeology (181, 183, 184). Classical ar haeology—6 hours ch 
sen from Art 111, 112, 155. Classical Civilizations—15 hours chosen from Art 101, 1% 
103; Clas 71, 72, 107, 108, 113, 170; and Hist 107, 108, 109, 110; at least 3 hours musti 
taken in each discipline (classics, art, history). Electives—3 to 12 hours of addition 
courses from the above lists, or other related courses in anthropology, art, c lassics, 8] 
history. | 
34 


and 12 addi 


Minor in general anthropology—21 credit hours are required, inc luding Anth 1, 2, 
198, and two additional courses in anthropology, which must be taken in different s% 
ided 1) 
3e 


disciplines. For the purposes of this minor, the department's courses may be div 
subdisciplines as follows: biological anthropology—Anth 145, 146, 147, 148; arché 
ogy—Anth 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 190, 193, and 194; anthropological linguistic] 
Anth 161, 162, and 168; sociocultural anthropology—all other 100-level courses, with 
exception of Anth 195 and 196, in which the topic is variable (Anth 20 pertains às V 

Minor in archaeology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 3, four cout] 
chosen from Anth 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 190, 193, and 194; an approved field 
research course or a fifth course chosen from the preceding list. | 

Minor in biological anthropology—15-18 credit hours are required, in« luding 
145, 146, 147, and 148; an approved field or research course or an approved cou 
course sequence in a related field (including biological sciences, geology, psy‘ hc 
statistics, and certain other disciplines) 


ve! 


Anth 
rse 
108 


Minor 


in sociocultural anthrorx y 18 credit hours are required, including Anth 2 


and 198; one course in ethnography (Anth 170—179); three urses in aspects ot culture 
or methods (Anth 20, 150—159, 191, 192, or 200 


Minor 


In CrOSS-C ral communicat 18 cred i i Antl 
é or 4, 161, 162; Anth 150 or 159; one course in et 170-179 e course 
chosen from Anth 153, 155, 158, 163, 165, or 168 
With permis ion, a limited fg ate s t partment i take 
tor credit toward an underer: ee. See the ( e Prog s B ; : 
: d 
listings 
1 Biological Anthropology (4 Brooks and Staff 
Survey of human evolution, genetics ar i physi al variation, and primatology 
Frequent laboratory exercises. Laboratory fee, $20 Fa d spr 
i : f 1 rir 1 fillor 
2 Sociocultural Anthropology (3 en, Krulfeld, Grinker, Mi 


2( 


14¢ 


14g 


»urvey of the world's cultures, illust une pies oi — DPMS 
(Fall and spring 

j Archaeology (3) Hur Iey SRE NN 
Introduction to archaeological si or um X 
methods of dating a S - Ls S 
prehistory. Films and laboratory exercises (Fall ài b 
Language in Culture and Society (3 Kuipers 
Comparison and analysis of how cultures use langu to commur ite. Lhe 
relationship of language to issues of hur iat rre ier 


artistic expression 


power. Laboratory fee, $15 
The Anthropology of Gender in Grinker, Baxter, Miller 
Western Civilization (3) 

Same as WStu 2 


4 Paleoanthropologic al Field School r6 Brooks and Staff 
Intensive course on field research in p throy gv, including ex n 
methods, identification and analysis of paleoe f archaeology 
ind man anatomy. Conducted at selected sites in Eur Africa, or Aus 
tralia. Visits to comparative sites and collections in the re S € 
Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6 Humphrey, Mergen, Price 
Same as AmCv/Geog 115 (Summer 
Human Osteology Laboratory (2 Ubelaker 
Identification of human skeleta rer e, sex, race, and ind 
vidual disease or trauma history iri l 
recent populations. T: it the isite 146 
(Spring) 

} Human Variation (1 Ubelaker 
An Overview ol human V with spe lal en phasis on on I 
cludes history of physical anthropology, individual and population variations 
archaeological recovery of human remains, paleodemography, growth, paleo 
pathology, and forensic anth: pology. S as Anat 252. Prerequisite: Anth 1 
Corequisite for undergraduates: Anth 145 Spring) 

' Hominid Evolution (3) Brooks and Staff 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of evolutionary 
theory Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, with concen n on the 
Pleistocen« remains. Laboratorv fee, $20. Prerequisite: Anth 1 Spring, even 
years) 

3 Primatology (3 Staff 
Physical anc behavioral characteristics of the v is p te gr 


relationship to hi 


(Fall) l 


Comparative Value Systems (3 Krulfeld 
World 


n physical and cultural evolution. Prerequisite 


views onceptual systems, and value orientations of representative 
Cultures throughout the world 
Comparative Economic Systems (3) Krulfeld, Gow 
The Cross-cultural analysis of econo! ations, including hunters 
and gatherers, herders. culti rs, and pe the of econ- 
omy to ecology and to other ects of « re; and the impact of the global 


economy 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Humphrey 


152 Cultural Ecology (3) 
Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with the ecosystem 


both past and present; emphasis on the application of anthropological precept 
to current environmental problems. 


153 Psychological Anthropology (3) 
The cross-cultural study of the relationship between culture and personality 


Baxtel 


e self, mental health and illness 


Topics include emotion, cont eptions of th 
Psychobiological, « ultural 


sexuality, marriage and parenting, and cognition. 
ecological, and psychoanalytical theories are examined. Prerequisite: Anth 2 0f 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 
154 The Anthropology of Law (3) 
Cross-cultural examination of law and judic ial systems. Comparison 
processes of adjudication and mediation, including the logic of legal arguments 
„solution. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission € 


Hert? 
ol 


court procedures, and dispute r« 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) Alle? 
Theories of religion developed by anthropologists; survey of world religion 
with emphasis on non-Western societies; religious processes and change. Same 
as Rel 155. 

156 Political Anthropology (3) Grinker, Baxt® 
Comparative analysis of political systems; political processes, such as fac tiom 
alism, styles of leadership, political ritual. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permissio 
of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 

157 Moral Communities: From Family to Nation (3) Grinké 
Cross-cultural analysis of how people form, maintain, and transform soci 
groups and boundaries. Focus on how communities such as family, ethnk 
group, and nation are defined in moral terms. (Fall, even years) 

158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Humphrey, Alle 
The role of art in culture, with emphasis on small-scale societies; influen@ 
upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art production. 

159 Symbol, Cognition, and Society (3) Alla 
The study of culture through the analysis of symbolic systems inc luding myth 
cosmology, folklore, art, ritual, politic al symbolism, and the symbolic study 
kinship. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years 

161 Language, Culture, and Experience (3) Kuip 
Varieties of linguistic structure; the interrelationship of cognition and ver 
behavior; the origin and evolution of human language; verbal organization 
perception and emotion. Prerequisite: Anth 4 or permission of instruct® 
Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 

162 Discourse, Power, and Performance (3) Kuip% 
Linguistic variation and change in discourse practices; social and politi 
correlates of linguistic interaction; verbal art. Prerequisite: Anth 4 or permissi 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) M 

163 Ethnographic Film (3) Hom 
Still and motion-picture photography as an integral aspect of anthropologi 
research. A study of recent and historic ethnographic films and an introducti 
to the forms and methods of making visual ethnographic records. Taught at! 
Smithsonian. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. Material fee, 

165 Introduction to Folklore (3) vla 
Same as AmCv 165. 


168 Language and Linguistic Analysis (3) Tyndall and $ 
Same as Ling 101. (Fall) 
170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Brana-Sh¥ 


Culture history and ways of life among the area's various « ultural groups UP 
the ethnographic present. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. § 
171 North American Native Peoples (3) i 


Comparative study of Indian groups representative of the continent's cult 
areas. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
172 Cultures of Central and South America (3) All 


Culture history and ways of life in a selected region of Central or South AMH 
ica. Regional focus to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Prerequi® 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


175 


176 


178 


17€ 


181 


182 


183-84 


186 


190 


191 


192 


Cultures of the Pacific (3) Stall 
Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanesia, Micronesia 
and Polynesia. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

Cultures of Southeast Asia (3 Kuipers 
Introduc tion to history, art, ecology, and politics of Southeast Asia. ( ompari 


son ànd interpretation of recent ethnogr iphic case studies, archaeological evi 


denc e, and current political events in order to understand the diverse aspects 
of Southeast Asian traditions 

East Asian Ethnography (3 Grinker 
Intensive study of the culture and history of selected East Asian peoples 


May be repeated 


Specific area to be announced in the Schedule of 


lor credit. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 
Cultures of the Far North (3) Staff 
Comparative study of the ecology, prehistory, and ethnography of the circum- 


polar cultures of arctic and subarctic North ica and Eurasia (Spring, 


even years) 
Cultures of the Near East (3) Baxter, Keck 


d social structure of settled and 


Geographic environment, language, religion, an 
t 


nomadic peoples of the Near East: emphasis on the Arab world. Prerequisite 


Anth 2 or permission of 
Cultures of Africa (3) oues 
Comparative exam 
porary problems of sub-Saharan African cultures. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or per 
mission of instructor 


ion Ot the history, cultural development, and contem- 


Japanese Culture Through Film (3) Hamano 
Same as Japn 162 
African Roots from Australopithecus to Zimbabwe (3 Brooks 


The development and contributions of Africa from human beginnings through 
medieval states. l'opics include human evolution, origins of art, technology, 
trade, and animal plant domestication, rise of African states, early relations 
with Europe and Asia, antecedents of contemporary 
uisite: Engl 11 or 13 

Archaeology of North America (3) Humphrey and Staff 
History of American arc haeology; survey of North American culture history 


' Pleistocene period until the 


an diversity. Prereq- 


from human entry into the Americas during tl 


time of the first European contacts. Prerequisite: Anth 3 or permission of 


instructor (Spring) 

Old World Prehistory (3-3) Ve terme c 
Survey of prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the earliest hominid cul 
tures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations. Anth 183: Paleolithic and 


Mesolithic cultures. Anth 184: Neolithic and Bronze Age cultures Prerequisite 
Anth 3 (Academic year) 

Archaeology of Mesoamerica (3) Humphrey 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America from the Paleo- 
; te: Anth 3 or permis- 


Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prereq 
Sion of instructor ; 

Archaeology of South America (3 Allen and Staff 
Culture history of pre-Columl 1 America, with a focus on the Andes 
from the Paleo-Indian period th he Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 
3 or permission of instructor 

Ethnohistory (3) Allen, Humphrey 


Reconstruction of the history of a selected preliterate society through the analy 


sis of historical documents, oral traditions, archaeological remains, and other 
indirect sources Specific topic to be announced in the S. hedule of Classes 
Same as Hist 190 

Anthropology in Performance (3 Garner, Allen 
Exploration of the relationships among soc ial interaction, ritual, and dramatic 
performance Improvisation workshops and discussion based on readings about 
non-Western cultures. Same as TrDa 140 

Development Anthropology (3) Miller and Staff 
The impact of the world economy on nonindustrial societies. Analysis of the 


role of anthropologv in international development programs aimed at alleviat 


70 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


ing problems in the Third World. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of thé 
instructor. 


193 Archaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3) Brooks, Cressé} 


194 Historical Archaeology (3) 


195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) 


196 Special Topics (3) 


Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics may includé 
excavation methods, recording photography, preservation, stratigraphy and 
environmental reconstruction, typology, use-wear analysis, and spatial analy’ 
sis. Specific research area and topics announced in the Summer Sessiom 
Announcement. Same as AmCv 193 (Summer) | 
Cressel 
Survev of the basic data and methods of research in the material culture & 
recent history. Same as AmCv 194 (Spring) 
staff 
Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the faculty. Maj 
be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Appropriate introductory course or permis 
sion of instructor. 
stab 
Courses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings Topic to be am 
nounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisit® 


Anth 2 or permission of instructor 


197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) suf 
Same as AmCv/Hist 197 $ 
198 Foundations of Anthropology (3) Allen, Krulfeld, Grink@ 


The development of anthropological thought as seen in historic al context. BI 
ploration of selected basic concepts and theories of contemporary anthropology 
To be taken in the junior or senior year. Prerequisite: Anth 2 


200 Methods in Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Krulfeld, Grinkd 


Approat hes to field research. Con« eptual bases and biases in the delineation 4 
problems and in the selection, analysis, and organization ol data. Students wl 
design and carry out their own field projects in the Washington area Prerequ 


site: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
APPLIED SCIENCE 4 
Interdepartmental course offerings in the School of Engineering and Applied Sc iene 


57 Analytical Mechanics I (2) Jones, Sham 


58 


114 


11° 


First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics: force systems, « onditidi 
of force and moment equilibrium, simple structures, distributed forces, cer 
troids, internal forces, friction, moments of inertia. Prerequisite or conc urre 


registration: ApSc 113, Phys 41. (Fall and spring) 
Analytical Mechanics II (3) Haque, Shami 
Second half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics: kinematics 01 part 


a4 


cles, velocity and acceleration, translating and rotating reference frames, part 
dynamics, motion under central and electromagnetic force, effect ol Earth 
rotation, vibrations, work, kinetic and potential energy, dynamics of sy stems? 


particles. Prerequisite: ApSc 57 (Fall and spring) 
Engineering Analysis I (3) Haque and St 
Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the physi@ 


sciences, and applied mathematics: applications of ordinary differential equ 
tions, matrices and determinants, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, systems% 
ordinary linear differential equations, Bessel and Legendre functions. Creo? 


cannot be earned for both ApSc 113 and Math 111. Prerequisite or conc ure? 


registration: Math 33. (Fall and spring) j 
Engineering Analysis II (3) Kahn and $ 

Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the nA 
sciences, and applied mathematics: complex variables, Fourier series and int 


gral, frequency filters, Laplace transforms, inversion and Duhamel integres 
partial differential equations. Credit cannot be earned for both ApSc 114? 

Math 112. Prerequisite: ApSc 113. (Fall and spring) f 
Engineering Analysis III (3) Soland and $ 

Analytical methods for the solution of engineering problems using conce : 
from probability and statistics: random variables and their distributions, 
ematical expectation, point and confidence interval estimation, hypoth 


ma" 


| eres 
"Ho € 
correlation 


-— ind st md eid Sui 
Math 32 (Fall, spring, ar S mendo 
116 Engineering Analvsis IV . Cesar babilitv ar t 
. ed « 
t erat ; tur 
1 fficient ota S, € mop rere 
samy iin. Án : 
testing, ar "nt n , ae 
red e al Sté 
taken for raduate cred G ^ 
i ; j fg s, reat n 
130 Materials Science (3 Fg peer eee id 
otructure of perfi in 
} ] ctr S is, ele Che 11 
( led elect 
tions, magnetic r t à t "1 : 
i Fa d s} Staff 
Math 33, Phys 42 i we M 
199 Honors Research Project and Semin: was j ai 
1 s t es erica 
otudent designs ar ; lie T eet 
facult 1SOI I : x ra nited 1 tude! 
Yd dis ss results. I 1 1 
present projects and d : Mav be repeated for cred 
the Honors Research Program. May be 1 
ARABIC 
See Classics 
ART | "Uy 
Professors D.H. Teller, L.F. Robinson (Cha i 


' n T ws W.T. W Iward. I 
Ozdogan, M.P. Lader, C.C. Cos ' 
Professorial Lecturer 


ssoi iate Pr 


hanic, K.J 
tenhanic 
D.M. Hit ck CR M na | Ste} 
jfessors H Gates 
Hartswick, D. Bie 
Adjunct Associate Professor C.R. Ros 
Associat 


r D. Miller 
} Cars 1 
Prof | Lecturers A.B. Barnhart. B.G. ( 
e Professorial L« 1 
J Paradiso W. Gaffnev M1. Francis. B nsn 
[ [ r sI P.I WS I i 
; Stant Professorial L« d I 
Spencer M. I n epe 
rt history—The following requiren 
Bachelor of bus wit onn Sars - 
| Art na nces 
fulfilled E pom qoe 
ted under o 1a — 
I The gener requirements stated und r — : - 
ral requ Art 137: Fren 1-2 | l i 
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72 ART 


6. Nine additional hours of electives may be taken in the Art Department, except fof 
students concentrating in photography and visual communication, who may take 6 hour 


of electives in the Art Department. 
7. Transfer students must take a minimum of 12 credit hours of 100-level fine arts 


courses at this University, of which 9 hours must be in their area of specialization. 


Bachelor of Arts with a combined major in art history and fine arts—The following 
requirements must be fulfilled in consultation with the departmental advisor: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 
2. A total of 30 hours in art history and 30 hours in fine arts 
a. Art history: Art 31-32, 71 or 72, and one course in each of the following areas? 
ancient, medieval, Renaissance, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, nineteenth ane 
twentieth centuries; 6 hours of art history electives. 
b. Fine arts: Art 21-22, 41-42. The remaining 18 hours may be in one area ot cot 
centration or à c ombination of areas. | 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in archaeology—See Anthropology 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in « lassical archaeology and classics—An interdepalti 
mental major offered by the Art and Classics Departments. See ( ;lassics. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A program od 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy 
The program is described under the Department of Psychology. 


Special Honors—For graduation with Special Honors, students must have attained? 
grade-point average of at least 3.5 in the major and 3.0 overall. No later than the begi 
ning of the senior year, students should consult their advisor regarding eligibility an 
selection of an area of study and a director of the research or creative arts project. 


Minor in art history—Required: 18 credit hours of courses in art history, chosen M 


consultation with the undergraduate advisor for art history 
Minor in fine arts—Required: 18 credit hours of general course work in fine arts or if 
an area of concentration selected from design, drawing, ceramics, photography, painting 
printmaking, sculpture, or v isual communication. Students in the general program show 
consult the undergraduate fine arts advisor. Those selecting a spec ific area should const 
with an advisor in the area of concentration. 
Combined minor in art history and fine arts—Required: 9-12 hours of course work is 
art history and 9-12 hours in fine arts, for a total of 21 hours. A program of study 
developed in consultation with the undergraduate advisors in art history and fine arts 


| 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be tak 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cou 


listings. 
ART HISTORY | 
31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Robinson and sul 

A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31 prehistoric to Gothi 

art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to modern art. (Art 31 and 32—fall and sprint 

71 Introduction to the Arts in America I (3) Bjelalf 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture from the Colonial period to the Civ i] We 
Emphasis on the political and cultural problem of formulating a national sty? 

and iconography. Major focus on Washington public art and art hitectif 

(Fall) d 

72 Introduction to the Arts in America II (3) pjelaf 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture from the Realism of Homer and Eakins") 


feminist and postmodern art. Issues of the theory of an avant garde and gove 
ment patronage and censorship. (Spring) id 
101 Greek Art and Archaeology (3) HartsW® 
A survey of Greek sculpture, painting, and architecture, from the Dark Af 
(ca. 1000 B.C.) through Alexander the Great (ca. 300 B.C.). Emphasis is on V 
stylistic development of Greek art and the interrelationships among st ulpt™ 
technique and style, major changes in vase painting, and the refinement*? 
architectural elements. (Fall) 
102 Roman Art and Archaeology (3) 
A survey of Roman sculpture, painting, and arc hitecture, from 300 B.C. 
Etruscans) to the end of the Constantinian Period (ca. 300 A.D.). The major? s 


Hartsw™ 


tic achievements of the Romans—portraiture, historical narratives—and the 


stylistic changes from the idealized and illusionistic to the realistic and abstract 
(Spring) 
The Ancient Artist and His Workshop j Hartswick and Stafi 


A study of the ancient craftsman's techniques p organization, and 
position in society. Exploration of sculpture, ar hitecture, painting, pottery 


mosaics, gems, glass, and metalwork 


Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Staff 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century Fall 

Renaissance Art in Italy II (3 Staff 
High Renaissance and Mannerism Spring 

Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Hitchcock 
Northern painting from var Evck through Bosch (Fall) 

Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Hitchcock 


Northern painting and graphics from Durer through Brueghel (Spring) 

18th-Century Art in Europe (3) Hitchcock 
'ainting, sculpture, and architecture in France, Great Britain, and Italy. Empha 
sis on Watteau, Chardin, David, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Revnolds, Canaletto 


and Tiepolo (Spring 
19th-Century Art in Europe I (3) Robinson 
.xamination of Neoclassicism and Romanticism in the context of Western Ei 


pean political, social, and cultural developme iasis on France E n 


and, and Germany and the representative id, Ingres, Dela roix, 


l'urner, Constable, and Friedrich Fall 

19th-Century Art in Europe II (3) Robinson 
amination of the revolution stvle of Realism, Impressionism, and Post 
impressionism in the context of Wes 'stern European political, social, and cultural 


t, Monet 


Vi 


intative styles of Courbet, Mar 
(5pring 


developments. ! 
Morisot, Degas, Seurat, Cezann : 
Classical Ar« haeology 3 Hartswick and Staff 


Archaeolog of classical civilizations, with intensive study of 


ical mon 


one or more areas selected from archite 


Egypt and the Near East (3 — Hartswick and Staff 


ig, or minor arts 


7 


rhe great artistic tradition of the Nile Valley temporary civilizations 
(ca. 3000 B.C. to after 1000 B.C.) between th« gris and Euphrates (pres 


ent day Iraq) are explored. Emphasis on the Pyramid Age, the temples at Karnak 
and Luxor the tombs of the Valley of the Kings, and the artistic traditions ol 
the Sumerians, Akkadians. Babvl ins, Assyrians, and Persians Fall) 
Baroque Art in the South (3) von Barghahn 
l'radition and innovation in Italian and Spani 
Caravaggio, the Carracci, Borromin Bernin 
quez, and Murillo | I d 

Baroque Art in the North 3) Hitchcock 
Concentration on France, Flanders, and Holland, with emphasis on Poussin, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rembrandt Fall) 

Christian Iconography (3 Staff 
Origins and eye. ment of Christian symbols and themes from early Christian 
to the Council of Tre nt 

Medieval Art I (3) Anderson 


tists considered include 


Zurbaran, Ribera, Velas 


Early Christian and Byzantine (Fall 
Medieval Art II (3) ISO 
Romanesque and Gothi: (Spring 
Islamic Religion and Art ( Nasr 
oame as Rel 163 
Spanish Art I (3 von Barghahn 
Dis ussion of areas selected from the art of ancient Iberia through the seven 
teenth century Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May 
be repeated for credit provided the content differs 

2 Spanish Art II (3) ‘ von Barghahn 
Discussion of are as selected from t eighteenth through twentieth centuries 
Spe ifi topi to be announced Schedule of Classes. Mav be repeated for 


credit provided the 


130 


145 


148 


149 


150 


156 


161 


162 


165 


167 


169 


170 


176 


187 


20th-Century Art in Europe (3) 
Survev of 20th-century European painting, sc ulpture, and architecture, 
their origins in the late 19th century through Surrealism. Emphasis on major 
modernist movements and artists, including Matisse, Picasso, Kandinsky, and 
Mondrian (Fall) 

20th-Century Art in America (3) Lade 
Survev of 20th-century American painting and sculpture, focusing upon the 
avant garde. Emphasis on artists of the Stieglitz circle and later modernist mov@ 
ments such as Abstract Expressionism, Pop, Op, Minimal, and Conceptual ar) 


Art 129 is recommended as preparation (Spring) 
Folk Arts in America (3) 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and othe 


- 
Stall] 


crafts. Same as AmCv 145 

Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Latin America (3) von Barghahii 
Survey of Pre-Columbian art and architecture from prehistoric period to the} 
Spanish conquest, inc luding Yucatan and Central American regions | 
19th-Century American Art I: Age of Democratic Revolution (3) Bjelajay 
Contextual examination of painting and sculpture from the American Rev@} 
lution to the Civil War, incorporating issues of national identity, democ racy 
religion, race and ethnicity, ¢ lass and gender. (Fall) 

19th-Century American Art II: Origins of Modernism | 3) Bjelaja 
Painting, sculpture, and photography from the Civil War to the Alfred Stieglill 
group and the Armory show. Issues of women in the arts, the Arts and Craft} 
movement, the formation of an American avant garde, and African-Americ ant) 
in the arts. (Spring) | 
Internship in Art History (3) stall 
Open to candidates for the B.A. in art history only and with the approval di 
advisor in art history. May not be repeated for credit toward the degree Mall 
be taken P/NP only. 

Aegean Civilizations (3) Hartswit® 
An introduction to the excavational and multidisciplinary aspects of « lassic® 
archaeology. Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations (1700-1200 B.C.) Inter} 


relationships between Greek and Persian cultures of the sixth and fifth cer] 
i 


turies B.C. ] 
Medieval Sculpture (3) Andersdl 
In-depth study of sculpture of Early Christian period, Carolingian era, ot Hig? 
Middle Ages. Seminar format | 
Studies in Renaissance Art (3) sul 
Principles of Museum Work (3) Laws 


sul 


Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems of must 
n 


administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing installation, conservation, a9 


educational service 
African, Oceanic, and North American Indian Art (3) von Barghalfi 
Survey of architecture, sculpture, and painting from ancient kingdoms to eani] 
20th-century culture. Emphasis on imagery and iconography. 
The Dynastic Courts of Europe (3) von Barg 
Politics and royal patronage, 1400-1800. Areas may include France, Itai 
Spain, Portugal, Austria, Germany, or Russia Specific area announced v 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if spec ific area is different. | 


History of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3) Carso 
: : i 
Survey of changing styles of European furniture, textiles, ceramics, and glass. 
the context of general trends in art history and changing patterns 1n e onom/^ 


technological, social, and cultural history. From antiquity to the modern ag} 
(Fall) 
History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage (3) e 
Examination of the decorative arts in America from the 17th century t0 3 
modern period. Exploration of changing visual characteristics in relation to Wi 
changing American experience. (Spring) j 
History of the Cinema (3) 

Same as RaTV 173. Laboratory fee, $35 
American Architecture (3) Longstrel 
Same as AmCv 175. 
East Asian Art (3) 

Survey of the arts of China, Japan, and Korea. 


1 
sull 


» 


) South Asian Art € 
Survey of the arts of India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Nepal, and Tibet, from pre 
historic times to circa 18th century 

191 American Architecture (3 — 

Same as AmCv 176 


192 The American Cinema (3 Stati 
Same as AmCv 192 
197 History of Photography (3) Lader 
198 Studies in Art History (3) stall 
l'opic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
provided the topi differs 
FINE ARTS 
Note: Fine arts courses at the 100 level may be repeated for credit with approval oi 
the department. Schedule of fees for Art 123-24: Ceramics—$75; 2-D Design—$24 
3-D Design—g27 Drawing—$75; Printmaking—$54; Si e—535; Lypography—9/9 
Oil and Acrylic Painting. nont Nate o $45; Photography—$100; Visual Con 
munication—$100; Lithography—$54; Serigraphy—$75; Jewelry Design—$36; Book 
binding—$51 p j 
21-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) Costigan, Step! 
Required of all Fine Arts majors. Fundamental studies of prir ples and eiement 
f design Art 21: studv of tw limer I lesigtr Art 22: three-dimensional 
studies. Art 21: Laboratory fee, $24. Art 22: Laboratory fee, $27. — (Art 21 and 
22—fall and spring 
23 Photography I: Introduction (3 Lake Stall 
Introduction to the principles Xf exposure and development of hl nd papers 
Emphasis on creative expressior Laboratorv fee. $100 Fall and spring 
24 Photography II (3 Lake and Staff 
Cont ation of Art 23. Experimentation with I k and white I s and devel 
opers. Improvement of printing i exposure techniques. | nhac ' 
for creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23. Lal fe 00 I ] 
spring) : 
41-42 Drawing I (3-3 Wright and Stafi 
Elementary investigation of concepts of draw th traditional and conten 
porary; training in perceptior inalvsis for! ght and space l OI 
in the use of graphi materials and med ses ) sseurs », Mate 
rial and model fee, $75 per semester 12—1 spring) 
1 Introduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3 Ozdogan and Stati 
Working with clay as ¢ irt form. Ex] ration of pinch, coil, slab, hur ind 
press mold | ; al g hr es. Sket studies, reduction d 
oxidation 1 firin ( re makir abor fee, $7 I des 
unlimited materials : f tools F is E 
52 Introduction to W heelthrown Ceramics (3 d Staff 
Developme nnt of cvlindrical and open forms. Trimming, clay iking 
reduction and oxidation kiln firings. Sketch studies. Laboratory fee, $75, includ 
ing unlimited materials and use of tools Fall and spring 
7 Printmaking: Introduction to Relief and Planographic Techniques (3 Staff 
Explorat ition in monochrome and « yr of basic methods of these techniques, i.« 
woodcut composite relief, monotype, and lithograph Emphasis on aestheti 
n qualiti S Of T its iborat tee, 53b I 
98 Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio and Stent a Tec hniques 3) Staff 
Exploration in monochrome and co f basic methods of these techniques 
l.e., etching, engraving, collograph, stencil 1 ( tag Lab tory 
foe, $36. ^ (Spring 
11-62 Water Color (3-3) 
Painting in transparent ind e wa or and T 
figurative, and landscape. Lal t fe 5 semeste 


) Painting I (3-3) 


Emphasis on perso expression with exposur T 
cation of design principles to easel painting. Material and 


Semester 


76 


81-8 


127-2 


13 


13 


135-3 


13 


13 


13 


14 


142 


2 


8 


2 


4 


6 


/ 


8 


9 


1 


à Painting II (3-3) 
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Sculpture I (3-3) Gate 
Beginning study of design and fabrication of sculpture. Basic sculptural tech 
niques for media, including clay, plaster, stone, and wood. Laboratory fee, $39 
per semester. (Academic year) 
Individual Problems (3-3) Stall 
Emphasis on problems and materials of spec ific interest to the student in anf 
area of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area chosen. Prerequisite: pef 
mission of instructor 

Smit 
Alteration of personal expression and structured problems dealing with still lift 
and the figure. Use of acrylic and oil. Material and model fee, $45 per semestef 
(Academic year) 1 
Painting III (3-3) Woodwil 
Studies in the interpretation of the figure and still life. Emphasis on color, spact 
planes, modulations. Alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model fe 
$45 per semester. (Academic year) 

Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Stal 
Wheelthrown Functional Forms (3) 

Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown functional ceramic forms 
Exploration of attachments: lids, spouts, handles, and footing devices. Sketch® 
and technical drawings, clay and glaze-making tests, varied temperature firing? 
in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $75. (Fall and spring 
Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan and Stall 
Wheelthrown Nonfunctional Forms (3) 

Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown ceramic s¢ ulptural forms 
Emphasis on section throwing, closed forms, and construction. Varied tempe? 
ature firings in oxidation and reduction atmospheres. Clay and glaze making 
Laboratory fee, $75. (Fall and spring) 

Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdog9! 
Aesthetic and technical development of surface decoration, with experiment 

projects in sgraffito, mishima, engobe, majolica, underglaze, overglaze, a 
relief techniques. Laboratory fee, $75. 
Nonsilver Printing Processes in Photography (3) suf 
Introduction to nonsilver and archaic photographic processes. At least thret 


processes will be explored. Emphasis on creative expression. Prerequisite: Af 
23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $100. (Spring) 
Advanced Water Color (3-3) suf 
Development of techniques of water color; concentration on spec ial project? 
Laboratory fee, $45 per semester. (Academic year) 

Workshop in Materials, ` Woodward, Smith, and sul 


Methods, and Techniques (3) 
Technical investigation of painting methods from the 14th century to the 
present. Preparation of grounds, media, underpainting, glazing Laborato” 
fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 
Printmaking: History and Practice (3) suf 
Lecture survey through slides and original prints of the history of the fine af 
etching, engraving, woodcut, stencil, and lithograph. Laboratory demo? 
strations with student participation. This basic course is designed for artists, ® 
historians, art dealers, appraisers, librarians, commer ial artists, and c ollectol* 
There is no prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $24 (Summer) 

Problems in Color (3) i Costigl 
Intensive exploration of the objective rationale and subjective experience 
color through the execution of problems in color contrast and color scal 
Prerequisite: Art 21. Laboratory fee, $18 (Spring) 

Interior Design (3) 

Survey of basic interior design materials and techniques. Topics includ 


sul 
e flo 


plans and design, interior renderings, hard and soft materials, furniture sty 
Laboratory fee, $21. (Fall) 
Interior Design Problems (3) al 
A theoretical and practical in-depth exploration of a specific area of interi 
design selected from furniture design, construction and restoration, history $ 
furnishings, and interior rendering. Topic to be announced in the Schedule 
Classes. Prerequisite: Art 141 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35. (Sprin 


sul 


146 


151 


154 


159-60 


163 


164 


166 


168 


Serigraphy (3-3 
Fine arts printmaking using serigraphic techniques. Utilization of c 


prints. Laboratory 


f 


niques; emphasis on aestl c properties ol 

semester (Academic year 

Ceramic Restoration, Conservation, and Installation (3 Ozdogan 
Methods and techniques of restoration, conservation, and installation of pot 
tery, sculptural ceramics, and architectural ceramics, with modular an 1ixed 
media attachments. E1 asis on repair according to museum and collector 
specifications, using permanent and temporary finishings Laboratory fee, $75 


(Summer) 

Ceramic History and Technology (3) Staff 
Emphasis on clay and glaze formulation and firing techniques, with related 
historical background. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall) 

Ceramic S« ulpture (3) Ozdogan 


integrates both 


Developing an understanding of the sculptural ceramic form t 
quality and creativity. Techniques in hollow and solid construction. Varied 
temperature firings in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $75 
(Fall) 

Printmaking: Intermediate Study of Intaglio and Relief Techniques (3 


S, 1.6., etchir 


Investigation in monochrome and color of these techn 
graving, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, composite processes and mixed 
media Prerequisite: Art 57, 58. Laboratory fee, $36 Fall) 

Printmaking: Introduction to Light-Sensitive Grounds (3) Staff 


t are sensitive to light for the 


Exploration of the use of grounds on copper 


purpose of etching. Pr monochrome and color. Prerequisite: Art 153 or 


equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36 Spring) 

Printmaking: Advanced Study of Intaglio and Relief Techniques (3-3) Staff 
Intensive exploration in monochrome and color of printmaking: etching, 
engraving, woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, collograph printing with light- 
sensitive grounds, composite techniques, and mixed media. Emphasis on 


utilization of tec hniques in developing a personal statement and style. Prereq 
uisite: Art 153, 154, or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $36 Fall and spring) 
Drawing II (3-3) Wright and Staff 
Study and application of master drawing techniques. Investigation of perspec- 
tive and anatomy. Emphasis upon conceptual development of persona! style 
Material and model fee, $7 per semester (Academic year 

Visual Communication I: Basic Layout (3) Molina and Staft 
Layout stages, including basi formats, production processes; working with 
type and basic skills. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $100 

Visual Communication II: Problem Solving (3 Molina and Staff 
Conceptual approach to problem solving. V problems, 


is graphit 
lou 4 apt 


including both small-format and large-format design in commercial and insti- 
tutional graphics Prerequisite: Art 163 172. Laboratory fee, $100 

Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) Smith and Staff 
Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
if the area « overed is different. Laboratory fee: Art 166.10 5; Art 166.11, $90 


Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3) Ozdogan 
ing techniques of pinch coil, slab, hump 
1 l 


ies, clay and glaze tests 


(Fall 


Further concentration in handbuil 


and press mold, paddling, and holl 


wing. Sketch stut 


Orientation to studio operations and maintenance Laboratory 

and spring) 

Typography I (3) Molina and Staff 
asi qr naaar d Turn, — 

Basic calligraphy for traditional and contemporary use. Type theory, including 

specification copy fitting, and study of letter form as used in graphic design 


Laboratory fee, $100 


? Typography II (3) Molina and Staff 


ptation. Me 
ification, copy fitting, and typesetting processes Typographic layout and 
alphabet design. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $100 

Visual Communication III: Computer Graphics Seminar (3) Molina and Staff 
Introduction to computer graphics for art majors The use of computers in the 


t M t ] >» 
Study of type classification, recog ids of type sper 


8 r legi I r 
de sign process and as a tool for problem solving in graphic design. Laboratory 
fee, $100 
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175 Printmaking: Introduction to Lithography (3) Barnhatt 
Study of planographic techniques and materials related to printing images from 
stones and metal litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolof 
Laboratory fee, $54. 

179-80 Sculpture II (3-3) Gate 
Expansion of Sculpture I, utilizing advanced wood milling equipment and 
metal welding techniques. Prerequisite: Art 81-82. Laboratory fee, $35. 

181 Introduction to Color Photography (3) Lake 
Introduction to color through exposure and processing of color transparencj 
films. Use of filters for creating and correcting color shifts, with emphasis of 
color as subject matter. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructo® 
Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall) 

182 Introduction to Photographic Lighting (3) Stall 
Introduction to various lighting techniques Available light manipulatiom 
studio lighting, and copy lighting will be explored Emphasis on creativi 
expression. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor Laboratory 
fee, $100. (Fall and spring) 

183 Experimental Photography (3) Stall 
Structured exploration of various photographic processes and tec hniques. Emi 
phasis on creative expression. Content of course w ill vary; contact department 
for current offering. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instruc toh 


Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) 
184 Jewelry Design and Techniques (3) Gate 
Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and summer) l 
186 Portrait Painting and Drawing (3) Stall 
Model fee, $45 
189-90 Sculpture III (3-3) Gate 


Advanced study in concepts and materials through creation of three-dime® 
sional forms concentrating on relevance of scale and media Relationship & 
sculpture to the environment. Prerequisite: Art 179-80 Laboratory fee, $35 pe 
semester (Academic year) 

193 Computer Design in the Fine Arts I (3) Stephani 
Exploration of the use of computers as a visual arts medium. Topics include bit 
mapped painting, object-oriented drawing, Postscript drawing, and image scaly 
ning/manipulation. Emphasis on creative expression. Laboratory fee, $75. $ 

194 Computer Design in the Fine Arts II (3) Stephani} 
Continuation of Art 193, with an emphasis on individual approa h. Prerequ 
site: Art 193 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $75 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Professors D.L. Atkins, R.K. Packer (Chair), R. Donaldson, T.L. Hufford 

Professorial Lecturer R.P. Eckerlin 

Associate Professors R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant, D.E. Johnson, J.R. Burns, K.M Brow® 
D.L. Lipscomb 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P.E. Spiegler 

Assistant Professors E.F. Wells, D.W. Morris, J.M. Clark, M.W. Allard, L.C. Smith 

d 

t 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in biology—The following requirements must be fulfille 

1, The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12, or equivalent 

3. Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or Chem 50. (The following courses ar 
strongly recommended: Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6; 3 credit hours of either mathematics % 
statistics; two years of an approved foreign language.) 

4. Required courses for the major—A minimum of 24 credit hours of 100-level « ours 
which must include at least 4 hours from each of the following: cell and molecular bio] 
ogy, suborganismal biology, organismal biology, and ecology and evolution. 


Bachelor of Science with a major in biology—The following requirements must be 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences: 
2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12, or equivalent. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54; Phy$ ; 
, 5, and 6; 3 credit hours of either mathematics or statistics (this requirement cannot 


N 


satisfied by waiver). Tw« 


mended but not required 


4. Required courses for the 
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INTRODUCT( )RY BIOLOGY 


3-4 Introduc tory Biology for Nonscience Mi 


Lecture 2 hours 


ture and functio 
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102 Cell Biology (3) 


Structure and fun 


interactions, cell differen 


(Spring) 
103 


Introduction te 


mi roorganisms, in 


regulatory mech 
104 
Designed to ill 
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108 Genetics Laboratory (1) Johnson 
Study of genetic principles and genetic and molecular techniques in Drosophili 
and E. coli. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 107. Laboratory fee, $55) 
(Spring) 

109 Advanced Genetics (3) Johnsof 
Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological problems 
Gene expression and its control; genes in development and oncogenes. Prereq 


uisite: introductory course in genetics (Spring) 
j 
] 
SUBORGANISMAL BIOLOGY 
110 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) Huffordf 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation and ontogeny oli 
tissues and organs of vascular plants. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring, odd years 
114 Developmental Biology (4) Brow? 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Embryonic development of animals? 
Principles are illustrated by modern experimental studies of developmentdll 
problems. Laboratory analysis of organ system formation in the frog, sea urchillj 
chick, and pig. Laboratory fee, $55. (Fall) 

115 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Brow! 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Biochemistry and cellular biology ? 
development. Laboratory exercises involve mic romanipulative and bioc hem 
cal studies on embryos fertilized in the lab. Prerequisite: BiSc 114 or equivalenti 


or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring) 
118 Histology (4) Burl? 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical anatomi 


of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrelationship of struc) 


ture and function. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring) j 
120 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Atkins) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Study of the gross and cellular anatomy 
physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system and its pathways; emph® 


| 
i 


sis on mammals. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) i 
21 Comparative Endocrinology (4) Burts 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Comparative study of basic princ iple 
of chemical integration, neuroendocrine relationships, and mechanisms d 
hormone action. Prerequisite: BiSc 118 or 122. Laboratory fee, $55. (Fall) | 
122 Human Physiology (3) Pack] 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body Prerequisit®) 
Chem 11-12. (Fall) | 
123 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) staf 


Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the expel} 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequisite or cont ur 


registration: BiSc 122. Laboratory fee, $55 (Fall) 
125 Environmental Physiology (3) Pack 
Mechanisms of evolutionary adaptation and processes of acc limation by whi@ 


animals respond to environmental challenges; emphasis on vertebrates. Prered] 
uisite: Chem 11-12. i 
128 Human Nutrition (3) suf 
Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological and bioc hemic*? 
bases; composition of natural and modified foodstuffs and additives; so« ial ant 


fl 

i 

economic aspects of nutrition (Spring) | 
ORGANISMAL BIOLOGY | 
i 

130 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlto 


Lec ture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). General survey of invertebrate animals 
including classification, morphology, physiology, embryology, and evolutio® 


ary relationships among phyla. Laboratory fee, $55. (Fall) 

132 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atki? 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and comparative morpholo# 
of Phylum Chordata, stressing recent forms. Laboratory fee, $55 (Spring) ; 

135 Plant Diversity (4) sul 


Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Evolutionary morpholog 
and life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study. Laboratory fee, $55. 
(Spring, odd years) 


137 Introductory Microbiology 


Lect ou 1 ss , etic rela 
organisms with emi ( , S: tr T 
^ Į € t zd 

tions p 1 biot« yo Pre 

fee, $55 (Fall) cker 
39 Parasitology (4) - W i JV: SUI 
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40 Taxonomy of Flowering Plants (4 
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ECOLOGY AND EVOLUTION 


150 Organic Evolution (3 ‘ , eo mel 
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151 History of Life (3 ; 
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1 ary Pe T r tion, species ommu 
their relations} p to the structure and fu I poI 


nities, and ecosvster 


à; ure y Wells 
5 Plant Ecology (4 . f pl 


S ) t 
Lecture (2 hours). laboratori ł ; I 
| veeK ne n ed 
population I t 
Laboratory fee. $55 Fall, odd yea M 
156 Animal Ecology 4 : ; f | 
Lecture (3 hour boratory and field (3 ! 5). Ap] E je ^T 
hou i atory ' P ec 
Ciples t ] 1 s S 
I v fee. $" ng, ever 
Site: BiSc 154 or pe s " 
years| M ] t 
‘97 Aquatic Ecology (4) TY "s plied 
i i occid 3 il pr yles ap] ] 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and fit i 5 FI 
i )T ) tie t 
to aquatic eveten e I jA ; 

_ Cal habitats, and cor s i 3 à Wells 
158 Field Botanv (4 , i laboratory studies on 
Lecture (2 hour: boratory and field (4 hours]. Fie Yam sk Fal 
2 hour i T a) torv feo. $55 

local flora. Two weekend field trips required. I 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


coastal ecosvstems and human influences on them. Laboratory fee, $55. 
(Spring) 

168 Tropical Marine Biology (4) Burns, Knowlton, Packi 
Study of relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, and biolog 
cal factors in a tropical marine-estuarine env ironment, conducted through ect 
logical fieldwork in characteristic tropic al ecosystems on the island of Sa 
Salvador, Bahamas. Recommended: BiSc 122 and/or 167 Laboratory fee, $59 
(Summer, even years) 

169 Applied Marine Ec ology (4) Knowltoll 
Field study of interactions among biotic and abiotic components of temperat? 
boreal ecosystems, with emphasis on human impacts and utilization of « oast® 
resources, conducted through surveys of ecosystems along the Maine coast. Re@ 


ommended: BiSc 130 and/or 167. Laboratory fee, $55 (Summer, odd years 

i 

RESEARCH AND INDEPENDENT STUDY | 
stall 


171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be repeated 1 
credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 credit hours in biological scien® 


courses. Laboratory fee, $50 per credit hour (Fall and spring) d 
172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Donaldson, Mori 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating P 
a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission ot instructor. 


173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2 Brown, Bum 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in? 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. | 

174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Knowlton, Wells, Pack 


Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating P 
a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 

175 Independent Study in Genetic Johnson, Lipscont 
and Evolutionary Biology(2) 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating int 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission ot instructor : 

176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) Hufford, Mercha® 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating i 
a written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION A 


Requirements for the Bachelor of Business Administration degree are listed under th 
School of Business and Public Management 
The courses listed below form the business core for the B.B.A. degree. Several of thet) 
courses are required in the Bachelor of Accountancy degree as well. BAdm courses ®} 


taught by faculty members schoolwide | 
5 ^u ; Jl 
1-2 First-Year Development Course (0—0) Gm 


Required of all first-year students in SBPM. This two:semester nonc redit c ouf 
is designed to assure that students meet required technical proficiencies and fo) 
mulate both a personal study and development plan. The course meets once Ld 

month. Course fee, $75 per semester "| 
51 Introductory Financial Accounting (3) Kumar and SU 


Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards as an essent 


' 


part of the decision-making process for the management of private investme 


1 aiff) 
and for business and government organizations. Same as Accy 51 Prerequisiti 


sophomore standing (Fall and spring) i| 
52 Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) Kumar and $15 
Basic knowledge of managerial accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, 87 


internal reports as an essential part of the dec ision-making process for publ 


and private-sector organizations. Prerequisite: Accy/BAdm 51. (Fall a) 
spring) 
53 Management, Organizations, and Society(1.5) Lenn, Mall 
è 9 e 
Introduction to the manager and the management process in the context? 


organizations and society. Focus on effective management of the « orporatio® 
a changing society. (Fall) 


54 


110 


120 


140 


150 


Information Systems: Applications and Technology (1.5) r, Liebowitz 


An introduction to data and information processing conce 


emphasis 


on uses and applications in business. Emphasis on the wide-ranging effects 


ot technology and information systems w 1 business organization 


(Fall) 
Fundamentals of Business Law (1.5 Kane 


Overview of the American legal system. Key legal concepts such as contracts 
and torts. The role of courts: regulation, litigation, and constitution issues 
(Spring) 


Group Dynamics 1.5 Lobuts 
An introduction to the behavior aní 


t evelopment of people within an organi 
zation as they work in groups. Examples and cases illustrate the various con 
cepts and theories issed. Prerequisite: Psyc 12 permission of instructor 


(Spr ng) 
Basic Marketing Achrol, Maddox, Hassan 
Management (3 Liebrenz-Himes, Rau 


Role of marketing in the socioeconomi vstem; consumer behavior, analvsis; 
impact of consumerism. Major decision areas of product planning, pricing, and 
distribution; tools of marketing research and demand analysis Prerequisite 
Econ 12; Stat 11 i ^ 

Financial Management and Markets dorf and Staff 
Introduction to financial market vestment analvsis, and financial manage 
ment. Financial analysis, risk manager t, working I nent, capi 
tal budgeting, financial structure yst of capit ind dividend policv Fall 


and spring 
Production Management (3 Birou, Perry, Bagchi 


Production planning ncepts l ai vtical t s. Desi 


Ssues 


et et 
the factorv floor hed ng. total fx nacer n 
ment con« pt nethods. Prere cite: Stat 51 Fall ar 
Management Information Systems (1.5 

l'his course covers concepts needed for work informati: 
business. Topics include fi iment f é system « 
management within the organizat ind € ymics of inforn 
l information tech for npetit idvantage. Limita 


B) 


Human Resource Management (2 D. Cohen, Swiercz M :Hugh 


How human reso e management pi es and practices a he acnieve- 
ment of corporate objectives: human resource planning, recruitment, selection 
training, development. compensation, and unionism and collective bargaining 
Prerequi site: BAdm 56 Fall and spring 


Diversity, Weg and Development in G lobal Organization (2.5 Staff 


An exploration of the forces o ation adaptations 


nena and design 


in the 21st century. Consideration of both the 


es global ization 
(opring 
var and Statt 
ints. The role of account 


impii itions for the or 
ompetition drivers, and increasing service rex } 
Financial Statement Analysis 1.5) 


Basic introdu tion to the analysis of fin 


ing procedure ch 
Comparat 


nts that facilitate 


1 terms of indus- 


(Fall) 


t } 
ry econo rm strategies. Prerequisite: B 


International Financial Environment (1.5) Rehman 
Assessment 1 as they 


d na eco n 

affect international « porate tivity. ( es € levelop- 
ments in the internat il finar en é including overview of 
International economic systems national financial systems, and global 
financial markets Prerequisite: Econ 12 Fa 

Business and Government Relations (3 Beales, Burke, Mallott 
Economic and nvironment of business enterprise; social and political in 
fluences; conte iry problems and issues. Restricted to seniors in the B.B.A 


ind B 


CHEMISTRY 


Stal 


190 Special Topics (1 to 3) 
1ethods. May be 


Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching n 
peated for credit. 
197 Strategy Formulation Davis, Thurman, Cook 
and Implementation (3) Starik, Burke, Kif 
An integrative capstone course to develop skills in diagnosing organization 


sroblems, formulating and selecting strategic alternatives, and recognizing 
problems inherent in strategy implementation. Restricted to seniors in the 
B.B.A. and B.Accy. programs (Fall and spring) 


199 Individual Research (1 to 6) 
Assigned topics with interdisciplinary focus Admission by prior permission? 


advisor. May be repeated once for « redit. 


Sta» 


| 


CHEMISTRY p 


Professors T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, N. Filipescu, E.A. Caress, D.A Rowley, D. Ramak 

(Chair), M. King, A. Montaser, J.H Miller 
Associate Professor A. Vertes f 
Assistant Professors R.M. Georgiadis, M.R. Johnson, D.A. Knight 
Instructor J. Hilderbrandt 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in ¢ hemistry—The department d 
fers three undergraduate majors, all designed to give students a broad background in the 
basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, organic, and physic al. Major I, whi 
providing considerable concentration in « hemistry, permits a wider selection of elective 
It thus should meet the needs of students preparing to enter medicine, dentistry, | 
related fields. Major II is intended primarily for students preparing for graduate study # 
chemistry or those planning to enter the chemical profession and wishing to be certifi 
by the American Chemical Society as having met the minimum requirements for profes 
sional training. Major III is a program in forensic chemistry and prepares students to mæ 
the needs of federal and state forensic sciences laboratories. l 

Students planning to do graduate work in chemistry may consider taking one foroi 
language (Russian, Japanese, German, or Frenc h). 

The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. Students in Major I, II, and III must meet the general requirements stated undé 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences | 

2. Prerequisite courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree for Major I and Major Il an 
Bachelor of Science degree for Major III—Chem 11-12 or 17-18; Chem 22 and 23; requi 
courses in related fields—Math 31, Phys 21-22 and 5-6. Major I and II Bachelor of Scient 
degree candidates must also take BiSc 11-12 or a year of other approved course work 
the natural sciences or mathematics. 4 

3. (a) Required courses for Major I—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 235, 141, 151% 
and 153-54. 

(b) Required courses for Major II—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141, 151-9 
153-54, 195 (for 3 credits), 235; one approved advanced course of at least 3 credits 3 
chemistry or a related field. Required courses in related fields for Major II—Math 32 a 
a course in a structured computer programming language, suc h as Stat 129 or CSci 51. 

(c) Required courses for Major III—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 235, 141, 151-9 
and 153-54. Required courses in related fields for Major III—BiSc 11-12; ForS 224, 25 
269, 273, and 280. 

An entering student who is considering chemistry as a major is strongly enc ouraged® 
consult the Chemistry Department advisor regarding the program of study for the first m 
years. In general, the following sequence of courses is rec ommended for those stude? 
considering Major II: first year—Chem 11-12 or 17-18, Math 31 and 32 (or 30 and 315 
necessary), English composition, electives; second year—Chem 22 and 23, 151-52, | 
153-54, Phys 21-22 and 5-6, Math 32 if not taken in first year, electives; third year—Ch@ 
111-12, 113, and 141, computer programming, electives; fourth year—Chem 122, D 
235, 195, one advanced course in chemistry or a related field, electives. Major I and Male 
III students should follow this sequence in general and are urged to consult with v 
chemistry and premedical advisors concerning their academic programs 


r Unive 
t ma 


Special Honors—In addition to meeting the general requirements stated unde 
sity Regulations, a candidate for graduation with Special Honors in ¢ hemistry mus 
tain a cumulative 3.0 grade-point average in chemistry courses and take Chem 195 fof 
least 3 credits over two semesters. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science/Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology 
\ program leading to the B.S. in the field of chemistry and M.S 
toxicology. The first three years of the program consist of unde 
Application for admission to the M.S program in chemical toxicology will be made 


the field of chemical 


1iduate course work 


ing the second semester of the third vear; for admission to the graduate portion of the pro 


gram, acceptance must be obtained prior to the start of the fourth year of the program. If 
acceptance into the M.S program in chemical toxicology is 1 lesired or not obtained 
the requirements for the B.S./B.A. in chemistry, either Ma r Il ay be fulfilled by 
the succ essful completion of appropriate courses during the fourth year of study If ac 
Ceptance into the M.S program in chemical toxicology is obtained, the B.S. in chemistry 
will be awarded after the successful completion of the fourth year of the program 

l'he follow ing requirements must be fulfilled 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian Schoo! of Arts 


ind Sciences (See the 


: Graduate Progr 

- Course requirements Ch 
153-54, 195, 235: Phys 21-22 
a Structure 


s Bulletin also.) 

Zand 2 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141, 151-52 
nd 5-6; BiSc 11-12; Math 31, 32; Stat 127 and a course in 
d computer programming language; Phar 203; Bioc 221-22; Phy! 191; ForS 240 


A" and 242 or 270: either ForS or Chem 299-300: and two courses chosen from ForS 
446, 248, 249, 269 

: Minor in Chemistn Required: ( 2 
Chem 151-5 tituted f 


52 and 153-54 may be substituted for Chem 50 


With permission 
for credit toward 
listings, 


, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 


an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


nstructors, spe fic « irse prerequisites may 


Note: | pon consultation with cour 


Waived C ee 
tived. Chem 11-12 and 17 18 are related in 


of these 
these sets of ¢ ourses can be earned toward a degree 


eir subject matter 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


r4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3 Filipescu 
Contemporary topics in physical, biological, and medical science. Chem 3 is not 


prerequisite to Chem 4. Laboratorv fee, $35 per semester Academic vear) 


CHEMISTRY 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) Perros, Hilderbrandt, Rowley, and Staff 


Atomic structure and properties stoichiometry; gas, 


tid, and so 


libria; thermodynam 


chemical bonding; solutions; chemical kinetics and eq 
ics; acids and bases; electrochemistry; descriptive chemistry. Prerequisite to 
Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: Chem 11 
Laboratory fee. $45 per semester Chem 11 and 12—fall and spring 

Advanced General Chemistry (4—4 Wu. 
Equivalent to Chem 11- 
tional t 


17-18 


selected topics studied in depth Addi 


nd 


opics may include environmental chemistry, biochemistry, and indus 
trial chemistry Prerequisite to Chem 17: one year each of high school chemistry 


twith laboratory) and algebra; a course in trigonometry. Prerequisite to Chem 


18: Chem 17. Laboratory fee, $45 per semester Academic year) 

Introductory Quantitative Analvsis (3 Vertes 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by modern methods; evalu 
analytical data emphasizing detection and correction of experimental errors 


Correlated with Chem 23 Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 18 Fall) 


h2 
N 


- Introductory Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (2) Vertes 
Laboratory complement to Chem 22. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 

,,, Chem 22. Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall and spring 

0 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4 Caress, King 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratorv (3 hours). A one-semester course for students ir 
other dis: iplines. This course does not ful 
lor c hemistry majors or 


Chem 50 and Chem 


(Spring, odd years) 


| the organic chemistry requirement 


it may not be earned for both 


f 


nedical students. Cred 
151—52. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 18. Laboratory fee, $45 
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Environmental Chemistry (3) Mille 
Chemistry and physics of the environment, with emphasis on water and aif. 
pollution; environmental analysis and modeling and their limitations (Fal 

Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) Ramakeé 
Gas, solid, and liquid state, chemical thermodynamics, solutions, chemié 

equilibrium, kinetics, quantum « hemistry, spectroscopy, and macromole¢ ules 
Prerequisite: Chem 22; Math 31; Phys 2 or 22; or permission of instructor. Nd 
open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by students who hawi 
received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course. (Fall) 


2 Physical Chemistry (3-3) Georgiadis, Ramaké 


2 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2) 


Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, kinetics, quantum 
chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structúre of solids, liquids, al 
macromolecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 22 and 23; Math 31; Phys 24 
or permission of instructor. Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 111. 

(Academic year) 7 
Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Miller, Georgiadis 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111 Prerequisite or concurrent registratiolf 
Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $45 (Spring) 

Instrumental Analytical Chemistry (3) Montasé 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, dete 
mination of structure, with emphasis on atomic and molecular spec trophoto® 
etry, infrared spectroscopy, nuclear magnetic resonance, mass spec tromett 
chromatography, and electroanalysis. Correlated with Chem 123 Prerequi: 
or concurrent registration: Chem 111 or permission of instructor (Fall) © 
Instrumental Analytical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Georgiad# 
Laboratory complement to Chem 122. Prerequisite or conc urrent registratiol 
Chem 111 and 122. Laboratory fee, $45. (Fall) 

Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) St 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of the elf 
ments. Prerequisite: Chem 22, 23, and 152 (Spring) 

Experimental Chemistry (3) Knight 
Experimental methods common to all disciplines of c hemistry. Use of the chef 
ical literature; operation of chromatographic and spectroscopic instrument? 
tion; interpretation of spectra by correlation methods. Prerequisite: Chem 1% 
and 154. Laboratory fee, $45 (Fall and spring) d 
Knig 
Advanced laboratory techniques. Emphasis on indiv idual work and on sophi¥ 
ticated laboratory procedures for preparation, separation, and characterizatl 
of compounds and determination of their physical properties. Prerequisiti 
Chem 111 and 141. Laboratory fee, $45 (Spring) 

Organic Chemistry (3-3) s Caress, Ki 
Systematic treatment of the structure, preparation, properties, and reactions 
the principal classes of organic compounds. Fundamental prin iples of stere? 


n 


chemistry, reaction mechanisms, and spectroscopic methods of analysis. Cre j 
may not be earned for both Chem 50 and Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Che? 
151: Chem 12 or 18. Prerequisite to Chem 152 Chem 151. (Academic yest 
Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) King and sul 


Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Introduction to and practice in bas! 
: 
ic cor 


skills of synthesis, separation, purification, and identification of organ 
pounds. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Chem 151-52. Prerequisit® 
Chem 154: Chem 153. Laboratory fee, $45 per semester (Academic year 
History of Chemistry (2 or 3) Su 
Historical development of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th century. pre 
requisite: Chem 12. (Fall) 

Chemical Instrumentation (3) Monté#) 
Electronic analog measurements and control of electrical quantities in chet 
cal instrumentation; digital and analog data conversion and optimization? 
electronic measurements in chemical instrumentation; computer interfact? 
and programming using PC-based systems. Prerequisite: Chem 112 and 12 
Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) 

Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) St 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Approval must be obtained p% 
to registration. A final written report on the work is required. For stude? 


requesting Spec » ' " eg ed t IK€ 
required. May be repeated or ; 


Course tor two semesters. | . " 


CHINESE 


see East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
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CIVIL, MECHANICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERIN 


D I fman. C.M 
" 1 i, M.K. Myers, R.E. Kau 

Professors H Liebowitz, T.G. Toridis, K. Mał reay rris. I.D.-Y. Lee, R.H. Tolsor 

Gilmore, J.I Whitesides, V. Klein, D.L. Jones, C.A. Ga 

Resear I 16S, >. Dari i tchf i, M. Yachnis 

. : s ran. M.O. Critchfield, M 

Adjunct Professor B.W. Ha Whane. D.D. Mora | 
C.F Scheffey 


Ofess 


»). LH. SI 


D n n : W.I Boettinger, G.( Everstine, J.A 
j Trial Lecturers D.R í ib - rhoma ). Gritfir 
Sprague, D.L., Dwover. | Fa t, A. Kehnen À R Hauer, J : M ^ nae 
J.M. McMichael, P.A. € oie DII eer et SN searcl 
isso late Professors M.I. Haque, N.E. Bedew b oau i - 
Adjunct Asso iate Profes P.M 
Assoc late Pr &R. Johnson. I.M 
Mukhopadhyay l.K. O'Brien, H. Ahmady, S.S. Dodbele, A.R 
A Tessler 
issistant Professors A 
Assistant Profe | 


. yy K. Khozeimeh, S : 
fessoria Lecturers K.) 1 . 


E-A. Morelli, R.R. Bless, Ji., A.W. Wilhite, A. An tud 
See the Sc] of Engineering and Ay A 8 Arn: 


ng to the Bachelor of science (Civil I er p a * 


neering) 


Er 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Mahmood and Staff 
117 Engineering Computations — - , Tas bl 
Application of numer et To. 


Reduction of phy sical ar 


on techniques, phvsica cle emphasis 


1 V. 
p- rd : ^ 
Systems. Prerequisite: CSci ur ima: 2 Sarkani and Staff 
120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3 ERARE, TA ndir ; moment 
pure bending of beams, sl y wer f beams, statically 
of plane stress and 1 je stra 1 SITY pes Prerequisite: ApSc 57 
indeterminate problems, ımı as "sig 1 


113 (Fall and pring Sarkani and Staff 
Structural Theory I (3 


n dabant v; influence 
Theory of stati ly determinate structures; s r 


rt E D' 4^5 | 
tures. Prerequisite or concurrent r tra . 2 Sarkani and Staff 
2 Structural Theory II (3 

1 

| 


! heory of statically idetern ‘ 


1 TS 
; pe-deflection; influence 
sical approaches such as moment d DOM osi i 
lines energy methods Pr oyu te v 1 . ¥ GHN re 
166 Materials Engineering (2 tion theorv. vie 
Mechar 1 a DI pert cS ast lel i at “+ : t 1 
strengthen € " 


Of s WA te: ApSc 130; concurrent 

fracture N jauion. £ Toros ^ 

registration: CE 120 € Staf 
167 Mechanics of Materials I aboratory - es in 

Meas ireme t I t ils 

luctile, bri 


Study of 


sit 
Site 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 


168 Introduction to Geotechnical Engineering (3) Manzari and Stall 


Soils and rock formation, soil composition, permeability, seepage and flow nd 
analysis, stresses in soil medium, consolidation and settlement, shear strengt 
of soil, analysis of lateral earth pressures, soil compaction. Prerequisite: CE 120 


ME 126. (Fall) 


185 Geotechnical Engineering Laboratory (1) Manzari and Staf 


Laboratory experiments to evaluate liquid and plastic limits, grain-size dis 
tribution, shear strength, compressibility, permeability, and moisture- densiti 
relationship of soils. Prerequisite: CE 168. (Spring) 


188 Hydraulics Laboratory (1) Mahmood and stal 


Laboratory experiments and demonstrations for stability of floating bodies 
Bernoulli's theorem, velocity, and pressure measurements in pipe and flume 


(Spring) 


189 Environmental Engineering Laboratory (1) Riffat and staf 


Laboratory experiments for physical-chemic al analysis related to water quality) 
sludge, and sewage disposal. (Fall) 


190 Contracts and Specifications (2) staf 
Law of contracts, construction contracts, specifications, bidding, insurance an 
bonds, professional liability, arbitration of disputes, litigation. (Fall) 

191 Metal Structures (3) Toridis and sull 


Principles of the design of metal structures, structural elements, connections 
specific problems of analysis, methods of construction, professionalism if 
design. A design project, inc luding the use of computer software and a detail?! 
report, is required. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 122. (Fall) 
stall 


192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) Toridis and 


193 Hydraulics (3) Mahmood and suf, 


Properties of concrete and reinforcement; design of shear reinforcement; deve" 
opment of reinforcement; design of columns, floor slabs and building frame 
ethics and professionalism in design. A design project, including the use p 
computer software and a detailed report, is required. Prerequisite or conc urren 
registration: CE 122 (Spring) 


ati 


Fluid statics: pressure forces, buoyancy, and flotation Application of kinem 
ict 


principles; flow fields, stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics: appl 
tions to pipe flow, hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, and veloci 


Open channel flow: applications to water resources engineering. Prerequisilf 
ME 126. (Spring) P 
194 Environmental Engineering I: Riffat and “ 


Water Resources and Water Quality (3) : 
Introduction to available water resources. Methods of evaluating water quali 
and characteristics. Design of water treatment plants involving coagulatio® 


flocculation, filtration, and clarification. Prerequisite or concurrent registratiól 
CE 193. (Spring) 


195 Hydrology and Hydraulic Design (3) Haque and Suh 


196 Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) Toridis and si) 


Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, prec ipitation, stream flow, evapom) 
tion, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hydrograph analysis, hyd 
graphs of basin outflow, storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrologi 
flood frequency, rainfall frequency, stochastic hydrology. Culverts and stilli 
basins. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ApSc 115, CE 193. (Fall) d 
Total structural systems concepts. Design of civil engineering structures sue] 
as piers, wharves, bulkheads, offshore platforms, dams, and other spec ial stri 


tures. Principles of cost analysis for timber, steel, and reinforced concrete st 
tures. Project and report are required. Prerequisite: senior status. (Spring d 
197 Environmental Engineering II: : Riffat and S! 


Water Supply and Pollution Control (3) d 
Water sources and their development. Water distribution and wastewal) 
collection systems, including applied hydraulics of pipelines and pumps. phy. 
ical. chemical, and biological treatment of water and wastewater. Planning? 
meet quality needs and regulatory requirements. Course requirements incl¥ 

four periods of laboratory work. Prerequisite: CE 194. (Fall) xi 


198 Research (1 to 3) S 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequi®! 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


117 Engineering Computations (3 mood and Staff 


Numerical methods for engineering ipplications solving systems 
of linear equations, root finding, curve in tion. Numer 
ical differ ntiation and integration and numerica fferential equa- 
tions Computer applications Prerequisite: CSci 

120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2 Jones and Staff 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws ind simula 
tion Report formulation and presentation. Basic print of measuring 
instrument: and sensor Fundam« ta I dig | data acquisition and use of 
Computer-based data systems. Strain gages. osci loscopes isducers, and 


computerized data systems. Prerequisite: ME 1 
126 Fluid Me hanics I 


Fluid properties 


riplis, Shames 


fluid statics tions of conser 


vation of mass, momentum n. Dimensional 


analysis and similitud 


ilitude. Inviscid 1ental and com 


putational methods in fluid ii yt | Fall) 
131 Thermodynamics (3) Stafi 
Fundamental thermodynamic « eroth law of thermodynamics, work 


and heat, first law of thermodyn 


i 
rties of pure substances, first-law 


analysis second law of ther imics rsibility, entropy, second-law 
analysis of thermodynamic systems Prerequisite: Phys 41 (Fall) 

134 Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) Garris, Le« 
Natural frequencies, free vibration, for Unbalance, whirling, vibra 
tion isolat on Measuring techniques an omputers in vibration 
analysis, Multiple degrees of freedom 'sorbers. Shock and 
transient vibratie n. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 ( 1 

149 Thermal Systems Design (3 Staff 
Completion of a thermal svstems design project that requires integration ot the 


S protes- 
ponsibility, and social considerations. Work includes development 
and use of design methodology optimi 
det 


engineering science bac kground, economics, reliabilitv, safetv, e 
sional res 


ation, feasibility considerations 


ailed system descr tions, and presentation of results Prerequisite: ME 187 


ip 

(Fall) 
152 " ond ^ 3 , f 
2 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) Garris and Staff 
roject-oriented « ourse. Simulates working environment of professional engi 
neers. Projects are assigned in student's areas of interest: student is expected to 
design and assemble own experiments. Extensive use of instrumentation and 
computing facilities. Project proposal progress reports, final report, and peri- 

-. Odic oral presentations required. Prerequisite: ME 120 (Spring) 

155 Fluid Mechanics II (3) Garris and Staff 


Potential fl 


yw theory. Boundary-layer theory. Drag on i rsed bodies: form 
drag and skin fri 


number, isentropic flow, nozzle flow, normal and oblique shock phenomena, 
Raleigh 


ion. Turbulence. Compressible flow: acoustic speed, Mach 


x and Fanno flows. Experimental and computational methods Prerequ 
Site: ME 126, 131 (Fall) 

Electromechanical Control System Design (3) Bedewi, Lee 
Application of í ontrol theory to the design of electromec 


182 


hanical systems. Trans 


Gucers valves and other control « omponents. Mathematic 


10dels of open- 


Root locu 


l closed loop electromechanica d frequency response 


methods: application to the synthesis of feedback systems by both manual and 

in: Computer-aided tec hniques. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; ME 117, 134 (Fall) 

87 Heat Transfer (3) Staff 
Steady } 


oblems. Analytical and numeri- 


and unsteady-state heat conduction | 
f * p 1 L| » ] 
al solution methods. Convective heat transfer, boundary-layer approach, anal 
gy between heat and momentum transfer. Thermal radiation; fundamental 


Concepts and laws. Heat-ex¢ hanger design. Prerequisite: ME 126, 131 
(Spring) 


18« A ; i f 
? Mechanical Engineering Design (3 Jones and Staff 
©sign of gears, belt drives, chains, brakes, clutches, couplings, flywheels, and 

1 f 4 imir TFN ti " hot » I » s 

Shafts Preparation of a design project requiring interactions between mechani 


cal 


ind energy systems; the project inc ludes a preliminary design, prototype 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 
development and evaluation, and design optimization. Prerequisite: ME 18 
193: concurrent registration: ME 195 and 196. (Spring) 
190 Analysis and Synthesis of Mechanisms (3) 
Kinematics and dynamics of mechanisms 
accelerations in linkage, cam, and gear systems by analytical, graphical, # 
Svnthesis of linkages to meet prescribed performant 


Kaufman and Ste 
Displacements, velocities, @ 


computer methods. 
requirements. Prerequisite: ApSc 58 (Fall) 
191 Mechanical Design (3) 
Integration of knowled 
and deflections in engineering structures. 
the design of mechanical components, such as fasteners, shafts, 


Kaufman and SU 
ge of strength of materials in a design context. Stre 
Theories of failure. Introduction 
springs. Int 


duction to the use of computers in mechanic al engineering design. Prerequis! 


CE 120, ME 117. (Spring) 
192 Manufacturing Processes and Systems (3) 
Introduction to manufacturing techniques for metals polymers, ceramics, 
xen properties of materials and techniques 
and integration. Compil 
Prerequis! 


Shen and St 


composites. Relationships betwe 
yrocessing them. Process selection, design, « ontrol, 
integrated manufacturing, robotics and assembly automation 
junior status or permission of instructor (Fall) 
193 Engineering Systems Design (3) Kaufman and % 
Creative engineering design, problem definition, and concept generation. 
ign of journal and roller element bearings, fasteners and permanent joints, 
Design project incorporating design selection, and optimization. 


springs 
Prerequisite: ME Í 


ect presentation using graphic al and computer resources 
(Fall) 

195 Computer-Aided Engineering of Mechanical Systems (3) 
Presentation of the major elements of computer aided engineering syst 
interactive computer graphics, finite element analysis, and design optimizat 
Consideration of economics, safety, and reliability factors. Prerequisite: ME! 
concurrent registration: ME 196 (Spring) 

196 Computer-Aided Engineering Laboratory (1) 

Instruction and hands-on applications of computer-aided er 
mechanical engineering com 


Jones and St 


Jones and 9 
igineering syst 
to the design, analysis, and optimization of 
nents and systems. Concurrent registration: ME 195 (Spring) 
197 Robotic Systems Design and Applications (3) Bedewi and $ 
Modeling and analysis of robot designs. Kinematics, statics, and dynami@} 
linkages. Design and selection of mec hanical structures, actuators, tran 


sensors. Design of robotic control systems. Relevant computer 


sions, and 
ns: 


ware and software. Industrial applications and limitations of robot syster 
experiments. Same as EE 192. Prerequisite: ME 182. (Spring) 

198 Research (1 to 3) 5 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. 
junior or senior status (Fall and spring) st 


199 Student Design Project (1 to 3) Å 
Special student projects involving extensive design of various mec hanicld 


Prerequi 


gineering systems. Examples inc lude the solar car, mini-Baja, or other des 
competitions that typically are national in scope. May be taken for gra) 
credit by graduate students. (As arranged) 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 

1 Engineering Orientation (2) 
Introduction to careers in engineering and computer sciences, 
resources, and computer skill development. Emphasizes teamwork skill 
applying them to several design projects. (Fall) i 

4 Engineering Drawing and Computer Graphics (3) Jones, Shen, and 
Introduction to technical drawing, including use of instruments, lettering 
metric construction, sketching, orthographic projec tion, section and auxi 
views, dimensioning, pictorial drawing, and intersections and develop: 

Introduction to computer graphics, including topics c overed in manual € 
ing, and computer-aided drafting. (Fall and spring) 
101 Engineering Fundamentals I (3) Haque, Sa 

For CMEE graduate students who require additional background. Cartesia® 
1 forces; equivalent forces. Equations 0 y 


tors. Forces, moments, distributec 


librium 


N ments of areas 
russes zending moment T redit tere mar be applied 
Ordinary differential equations with no ety Bn e Fall) 
toward a degree in the School of Engint g and Appl : Haque, Sarkani 
102 Engineering ome II (3) juire additional background. Dynamics of 
For CMEE graduate students who require add 


a particle: rectilinear and plana 
continuity equation 
solids; axial, shear 
in the School of En 


tics of fluids 


Ss t 
t I Mer hanic OI 
ntum equations; energy equations fe 

momentum equat 


id enerev. S 
motions. Work and energ 


aat biti lied to a degree 
11 ling stresses. Credit may not be ¢ 11 
anda bendi i 


gineering and Applied Scienci (Spr 


CLASSICS 


Professor J.E Ziolkowski 
Assoc late Professor E.A.F 
Assistant Pro 


Lec turers H I 


isher (Chair) Mavic 
/essors M.D. Ticktin, Y.M. Moses, C.E. Dexté 
avadi, S.S. Montasser, B.A. Fiedler 

Bachelor Of Arts w 
must be fulfilled: 


l. The genera 


[he following requirements 
humanities—The foll g 
ith a major in classical humaniti« 


| requirer 
Prerequisite COurses 
may be taken in pl 

J. Require 
Greek, OI 
102, 103 
Rel 143, 


f Art 1d ociences 
nts stated under Columbian School of Arts and TEC 
onis Stated ALU Iul n 2 i 
I r Grek 1~2 4, or equivalent, and Clas 71, 
atn o e e, 9 , OF ] 
ace of either Clas 71 or 72 
d courses in the major—(a) 12 


ss I ve atin 
redit hour elected from 100-level I aa 
credit I l aon 
S S S lected from Ar 
l j € t hours selected fro 
appropriate classical tudies courses; (b) 18 credit hour 


a p 11; PSc 105; 
112, 155; Hist 105, 107, 108. 109 110, 111, 209; Ling 101; Phil 1 


I ! classics—An interdepart 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical ar naeology and org ne whe following 
mental major arranged in conjunction with tl VE 
requirements must be fulfilled 
l, The general requirements stated unde 
2. Prerequisite courses Latn or Grek 1-2 
3 Required courses in the major 
Hist 107, 108, 109, 1 10, 209; 6 credit hour 
ing knowled 


yf Arts and Sciences 


1 from 
' courses selected from 


yurses in Greek or Latin. (A read 
ge of French and German is recomm« nded.) 


Minor in classi, al humanities—(a) 6 credit 
(b) 9« redit he 


127, 170, 
109, 110. 


hours selected from Latn or Grek $e 

l 71, 72, 105, 107, 108, 113 
urs selected from Latn or Grek 3—4, 103 104; ( "e €— Hist 107. 108 
185, 186; (c) 6 credit hours selected from Art 101. 102. 


ARABIC 


1-2 First-Year Arabic (4—4) p weeds SO RS on 
Fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and writing 
Standard Arabic, Laboratory fee, $50 per semester 
3-4 Second-Year Arabic (4—4) 
Continuation of Arab 1- 


Statt 


Academic year 

Statt 
2. Further development of speaking, Peep 
reading, and writing skills of Modern Standard ann Sa pou, Aral 
or equivalent. Laboratorv fee. $50 per semester (Acade RE 
Modern Arabic Literature—Nonfiction 3) 
Practice and « ontinued development of 


103 


e skills izing articles trom 
ag ills, ut g ! 
l broadcasts and video 

current newspapers, magazines, journals plus SCOLA br 


7 r permission of instructor. Laboratory 
presentations. Prerequisite Arab 3-4 or permission of ir 
fee, $50 (Fall) rade Staff 
104 Modern Arabic Literature—Fiction (3) 


] ; h rab Practice and continued 
Study of selected fic tion in Modern Standard Arabi ( 


1 'iting. Prerequisite: Arab 103 or 
development of language skills; short essay writing. Prerequisi 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring) 


Fisher 
1-2 Beginning Greek: Classical (3-3) Aat e TD 
Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of ancient Gr . 


selected ancient authors (Alternate academic 


irs) 


92 CLASSICS 


3—4 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3-3) St 
Reading of ancient Greek prose or poetic works (e.g., selections from Hom 
Plato, Euripides), Review of grammar. Prerequisite: Grek 1-2 or equivalél 
(Alternate academic years) 

103-4 Major Greek Authors (3-3) Sti. 

Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited to? 

needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of instruc 

Prerequisite: Grek 4. (Academic year) 


HEBREW 


1-2 Beginning Hebrew (4—4) M 
An active presentation of Hebrew as it is spoken and written today. Com 
hension, speaking, reading, and writing skills are stressed. Laboratory fee, 
per semester. (Academic year) 

3—4 Intermediate Hebrew (4—4) st 
Further development of skills in speaking, reading, writing, and comprehen 
of modern Hebrew. Texts range from Israeli newspaper items to selections 
classical materials. Prerequisite: Hebr 1-2 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50 
semester. (Academic year) 

103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) Mi 
Directed readings in humanities and social sciences. Development of lingui 
skills necessary for independent research. May be repeated for credit. Preret 
site: Hebr 4 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) M 
Study of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems. Prerequisite: Hebr! 
or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

120-21 Advanced Hebrew Literature (3-3) Tick 
Selections from Hebrew literature throughout the ages: Bible, Rabbin 
medieval Hebrew literature; classical motifs in modern Israeli literature. 
ary analysis (writing and discussion) in Hebrew. Prerequisite: Hebr 1 
permission of instructor, 


LATIN 
1-2 Beginning Latin (3-3) Ziolko 

Grammatical essentials of Latin, appropriate reading selections, developmel! 
English derivatives, introduction to Roman life and literature. (Aca 
year) 

3 Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) 
Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature of moderalé 
ficulty. Prerequisite: Latn 1-2 or equivalent. (Fall) 

4 Vergil’s Aeneid (3) 


Significant passages of Vergil’s famous epic—in Latin; reading and discussió 
the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Latn 3 or permission of instru® 
(Spring) F 
103-4 Major Latin Authors (3-3) 
Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. Maj 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Latn 3, 4; or permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) 


YIDDISH 


. . y . x | € r io 
1-2 Yiddish for Reading and Conversation (3-3) Ti 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading selections, con 
sational exercises for beginners. (Alternate academic years) 


A 


CLASSICAL STUDIES 

63 Greek and Latin Origins of Medical Terms (3) 
Mastery of medical terminology by learning word elements from Greek 
Latin and the principles that govern both the formation of medical wor d 
the derivation of their meanings. (Fall) 


q 


“I 


N 


81 


82 


100 


101 


102 


105 


107 


108 


170 


1 85-86 


; The School of Me 
Sciences in the 
Sciences Bulletin. 


Greek Literature 


Staff 
and Civilization (3) 
Study of ancient 


um nd private life as seen 
Greek civilization with fo« us on public and privat i 
i ; : 
primarily through literature (Fall) Staff 
Roman Literature and Civilization (3 


Study of Roman civilization with focus on public 
primarily through literature (Spring) Staff 
Classical Islamic Literature (3) 

A survey of 


private life as seen 


Hiding. anello Of est 
pre-modern Islamic literature. in lding transiations I 
Prose, popular literature, and selections fror 
ticism, court literature, travel 

explored from the Arabi 
Ottoman traditions 


Modern Middle Easte 


S h as mys 
the Quran. Topics such as m 


mercantile literature, etc., are 


literature, u 


l ll as from the Persian and Tur 
tradition as weli as from 


Javadi 

rn Literature (3 : 

‘ 1 ^ i le I t (prose, poetry, short stories, novels) 

20th-century üterature of the Middle East (y ; at 
ETE nization and emphasizing various 

beginning with its 19th-century modernization and 

themes le.g., alienation, exile. etc .) 

Modern Hebrew Literary C 

Prose and poetry 


i Ticktin 
ssics (3 + 
of a century of writing from the beginning of the degit dal 
erary renaissance to conten uding works of z I i 
Yehoshua. Discussions stress historica 
1 authors’ treatments of tradition and modernity 


ure, int 


1porary Israeli | 
Agnon, Hazaz, Amichai, Oz, and 
development anc 
Israeli Society 


p : l'icktin 
and Culture: Literary Perspectives (3 i E En 
^ ie the conflict be 
A study of literature reflecting such contemporary issues as th 2 »f Ashke- 
' ` 10 1 itur ( tacis ¢ é " 
the “builders’ generation" and their children; the cultural contac 


I Zionist ideals 
nazim and Sefardim: image of the Arab; impact of the Holocaust; Z 
and current realities. (Fall) 


i n 
Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3 Pa Ae tes code or 
An introduction to post-1948 writers, including A.B. Yehoshua, / False 
David Shahar. Aharon Apfelfeld, Dahlia Ravikovitch, Yeh a 
Gury, Amir Gilboa, and Amalia Kahana-Karmon (Spring) Staff 
Special Topics (3) l lish literature; topics 
Topics in Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Roman, and Yid: ish literat : 
announced in the Schedule of Classes. Mav 
topic differs Ziolkowski 
Greek and Roman Mythology (3) Bai" Seb f heroes 
The creation of the world, the nature of the gods, and the adventures o tr i 
as described in various Greek and Roman literary sources [e.g., epic, drama, 
hymns) and as shown in ancient art Fall) Staff 
Approaches to Classical Mythology (3) j 
Selected 


| 
i ided the 
be repeated for credit provided the 


myths examined through various dis iplinary approaches, such as 
archaeology, psy« hology, history, 
(Spring) Staff 
Greek and Roman Drama (3) 

Study of Greek 
dramatic 


: women’ lies 
comparative literature, and women’s stuc 


j re tting of 
and Roman tragedy and comedy; the nature and settir go 
performance in classical antiquity. viikoa 
s : ; "oia ` 410 1 
Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) ; iclallv in 
A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civ ilization, esp« a y P 

: requisite urse in classi- 
architecture, language, literature, and science. Prerc quisite: a course in 
cal literature or history. Staff 
Issues of Gender in Classical Antiquity (3) rend 
In-depth study and disc ussion of readings from ancient and modern sot 
Women and gender difference 


in Greek and Roman society. - 
i j Sta 
Directed Project (1, 2, or 3) ; (ro, o 
Individual advanced reading or research, to be arranged with a membe 


bn hu rmi 10 structor 
faculty. May be repeated for credit Admission by permission of in 


AL LABORATORY SCIENCE 


licine and Health Sc iences offers the Bachelor of Science in od 
LV ot P TT y: 
field of clinical laboratory sc ience. See the School of Medicine and Health 


94 COMMUNICATION 


COLUMBIAN SCHOOL ADVISING WORKSHOP 


The Columbian School Advising Workshop is open only to Columbian School fres 
men. In addition to the workshop leader, each workshop has a team that includes a m$ 
ber of the University's professional or administrative staff and a student peer advis 
The advising workshop’s one hour of credit does not count toward degree requireme™ 


1 Freshman Advising Workshop (1) Tollo and 
Participatory and informational sessions required for entering freshi 
designed to integrate students into Columbian Se hool and the University 
providing an introduction to the liberal arts, promoting effective partic ipat 
in a richly diverse academic community, and encouraging an enlightened # 
sufficiency in the selection of courses and majors. 


COMMI JNICATION 


Professor C. Warren (Chair) 
Assistant Professor K.K. Riley 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R. Berko, P. Frecknall, P. McKenzie, L. Schmidt 


Enrollment in the communication major is restricted; please contact the program 9 
for details. Comm 40 or 41 must be completed before requesting enrollment in the me 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in communication—The following requirements mus! 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

2. Required courses in the major: Comm 40, 41, 100, 110, 150, 199; 18 additional hd 
of 100-level courses in communication, as approved by the major advisor. 

3. Required courses in related areas: 15 credit hours of 100-level courses in one 
department, program, or field of study, as approved by the major advisor. 


Minor in communication—18 credit hours of communication courses, including 9 
40, 41, 120, and 150. 


40 Public Communication (3) 
Study and practice of the basic techniques of public speaking used to inf 
and persuade audiences. Emphasis on the speech-building process: reset 
composition, organization, style, delivery, and criticism. 
Interpersonal Communication (3) k 
Study and practice of the role of verbal and nonverbal communication in n 
information and perspective sharing, problem solving, and relationship fo 
tion, maintenance, and dissolution. Designed to raise awareness of the comf 
ity and power of the communication process in daily life and to help stu% 
develop their interpersonal skills cognitively, affectively, and behaviorally) 
Business and Professional Speaking (3) 
Study of the communication process in business and professional orgi 
tions; practice in interviewing, small group communication, and speech® 
special occasions. For non-majors and non-minors only. 
Communication Theory (3) 
Inquiry into the nature and function of communication theory as a frame 
for the study of communicative behavior. Emphasis is placed on analys 
paradigmatic approaches in rhetorical, interpersonal, and mass « ommunic 
theories and models, and on examination of contemporary research literate 
communication. 
Research Methods (3) 
Processes of inquiry within interpersonal and public communication. stil 
are introduced to concepts of framing research questions, conducting litere 
reviews, developing a research design, and interpreting results of rosea 
communication. Prerequisite: Comm 100. 
Small Group Communication (3) 
The study and practice of communication in small groups, focusing on pro 
solving, norms, roles, and leadership. Prerequisite: Comm 41 or permiss® 
the instructor. 
Persuasion (3) Wi 
In-depth study of the principles and techniques of persuasion from both 
duction and consumption perspectives, in both personal and mediate 


if 


f 


texts. Emphasis on th« common-premise model 


topic areas as artistic 


an 


1 behavior cl inge 


160 Origins of Contem 


porary Rhetorical Theory 


Study of rhetorical theory ind method as they evolved in the Western world 
from the classical period to the present Warren 
170 Organizational Communication 
Exploration of the philosophy, process, | Ji ind potential of | qo 
munication within orga izé j ] f May ) ve. Pxpanpnoe poe 
shops and fieldwork. Su gested prerequisite: Comm 41 or 120 or permission of 
instru tor T4 
72 Health Communication (3) — 
Exploration of th« nature, funct E 1 pact of relational « a ees M 
in the; il (healt! re organizations) and infor 
mal y be studied. Topics can inc iude 
provider-patient interaction, media and healt! nürmator| PEOR 
Prerequisite Comm 100 or permiss ir Riley 
180 Communic ation Criticism rs 
Evaluation of communicatior ms alt critical dimensions of analysis 


" Seer : i Lm PME Sah Staff 
190 Selected Topics (3) : 
l'opic announ« ed in the Schedule of Cla Ma) 
provided th« topic differs 


196 Independent Study (1 to 3 


be repeated for credit 


Staff 

i 

I ; n + T; T r exc »ptionallv 
Independent research ind special projects. Open to seniors or exce] 

, y " ( Before stude ire per 
well-prepared ju s maj I ^ 
mitted to regi t tte S the 
obtain approv of e faci \ wt direct th 
department chair Staff 

x aff 
19 Internship iiti 
For com nication mai otudent-secured internsh ps n ponunt 
rs per week doing com 
related organizations. Students spend at IIS per w ek doing con 
d j; à »minars, meeting 
munication-related work in a public or priv FOR: SURGES FRO: 
report nd/or term nan be re € 3 tructor. Admission 

pulis, al UI TT papci o 

requires prior progran aj 


199 Senior Seminar (3 


Capstone course limite dt 


Warr Riley 
o communication majors. Selected reading and dis 
student works on an 
throughout the term, th 
Prerequisite Comm 110 


ussion. Each 


selected research project 


results of whicl will be presented in a major paper 


COMPUT iR SCIENCE 


See Electrica] Engineering and Computer Science. 


COUNSELING/HUMAN AND ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 


) : 
I TOgrams ın cour 
ucation and Human Development through 
Tganizational Studies. The foll 


iOwlng ( 


Ra iseling are offered at the 
Ed , 


O 


graduate level by the Graduate School of 
its Department of ( ounseling/Human and 
rses are available to undergraduates 


COUNSELING 
` ; T : 3 Ieddesheimoe J rot 
2 Foundations of Counseling (3 Hi ‘heimer, Kelly, Marotta 
Introdu« tory survey: definitions. s pe, principles, historical bac kground, organ- 


s, and issues (Fall, sy nd summer) 
Psychosocial Adjustment (3) Hoare 
Mental health problems; emphasis on 1 


needs of counselors, teachers, and others 
working with children and adolescents (Fall 


Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (3 
Overview of rehabilitati 


ization, services. emerging trend 


Garcia 


ion profession, including philosophy, history, ethics, 

theory, legislation, se ttings, and practice (Fall : k 

178 Disability and Case Management (3) Linkowski 
( 


` L l $ " "12 2] t T ] 
ase management services for persons with physical, mental, and emotional 
disabilities. (Sprit 


96 EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


181 Medical and Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) Ga 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation and psychosocial im 
cations. (Fall) 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


See Sociology. 


DANCE and DRAMA 


See Theatre and Dance. 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


Committee on Dramatic Literature 
A. Pao (Chair), G. Paster, R.L. Combs, N.C. Garner, W.A. Puc ilowsky 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program in drama 
literature leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, This major, which combines? 
strengths of the Departments of English and of Theatre and Dance, is designed to give 
consideration to the two key aspects of theatre—the literary text and the production: 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic literature—The following requirements? 
be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian Sc hool of Arts and Sciences 
2. Required courses in related areas—12 credit hours chosen from Art 31-32; Hm? 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8; Mus 103-4; Phil 162; TrDa 190-91. 
. Required courses for the major (42 credit hours): 
(a) Engl 120, 127-28; Engl/TrDa 124; TrDa 145—46 
(b) 12 credit hours in drama courses or related topics selected from Anth 191/ 
140; Clas 113; Engl 105, 108, 155, 156, 157, 158, 165, 166; Mus 121; Fren/Span 132. 
(c) 12 credit hours in performance and production courses in the Departme 
Theatre and Dance, including TrDa 14, 130, 147. 


EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


Committee on Early Modern European Studies i 
R.E. Kennedy, Jr. (Chair), I. Azar, C.A. Linden, J.A. Quitslund, L.F. Robinson: 
Schlagel, K. Thoenelt, D. Wallace 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program in 
Modern European Studies. This humanities program is designed to enhance the stu% 
understanding of the history, philosophy, religion, science, literature, and art of the 
centuries (1300-1800) during which the Western world began to take on some í 
modern dimensions. The program is directed by an interdepartmental committee: 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in early modern European studies—The follo 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Scie 

2. Requirements for the major: 

(a) Hmn 2; Phil 112; Rel 145; PSc 106. 

(b) 6 credit hours of second-group French, German, or Spanish literature cow 
taught in the language, from among the following: Fren 120, 121, 122, 123; Ger 
111-12, 131-32; Span 121-22, 123-24, 125. i 

(c) 27 credit hours of art history, history, and English literature, with the c ours? 
tribution to be determined in consultation with the program advisor, and with a minm 
of 6 hours from each of the following groups: Art 104—5, 106-7, 108, 113-14, 12 1-225 
125, 127-28, 130, 131-32; Hist 121, 122, 123, 141, 148, 151, 153, 154. 


nce 


EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professor J. Chaves (Chair) 
Associate Professors D.L. Lee, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud, G.C.Y. Wang 
Associate Professorial Lecturer M.-].C. Loh 


ND LITERATURES/CHINESE, JAPANESE, KOREAN 


Assistant Prof, ssor S. Hamano 


Assistant Professorial Le turers M. 
Instructor T Kimura 
Lecturer N.H. Kuo 


Frost, E. Wang 


; z " h2P Hearne The following 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Chinese language and literatur ; 
requirements must be fulfilled 


The 


l. general requirements st 
2 Prerequisite courses 
3. Required for the m: 
1, 163 


ated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
Chin 5—6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3—4 

4jor—Chin 11-12, 107-8, 109-10 
64; plus 12 additional credit } 


Bachelor of 


` hours selected from Chin 


1ours of 100-level Chinese courses 
i RTEA ER > following 
Arts with a major in Japanese language and literature—The followit 
requirements must be fulfilled j 
? , l ; Sciences 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Scie 


te courses—Japn 1-2, 3 4, 5-6 


2 Prerequisi ) 


3. Required for the major—Japn 7-8, 107-8, 111-12, 162; 12 hours selected from Japn 
109-10, 185 86, 199-200; 


' tment (e.c 1 
3 hours in related courses outside the departm« nt (e Eco! 
170, Hist 189). 


2.99 rradit " includ 
Minor in Ghinese language and literature Prerequis te: 18-22 credit hours, in 
ing either Chin 1-2, : 


ts of 12 additional 

3—4, and 11 or Chin 5-6 and 11. The ninor consists of 12 a pa vpn 
a 

credit hours selected from Chin 12, 107-8, 109 10, 123-24, 161, 163—64, and 179-t 

Minor in Japar 

Japn 1-2. 


Japn 7 


Prerequisite: 22 credit hours, including 


iese language and literature 
3—4, and 5-6. The minor consists of 12 additional credit hours selected from 
*8, 107-8, 109-10, 111 12, and 162 

With permission, 
for credit toward 
listings, 


: } y y be taken 
a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be tak 


an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


CHINESE 


Basic Chinese (4—4 ) 


Wang 
Fundamentals of grammar and 


pronunciation, with graded reading and practice 
in writing, Laboratory fee, $50 per semester 
3-4 Basic Chinese (4—4) 
Continuation of grammar, with 
Laboratory fee, $50 per semester 
5-6 Intensive Basic Chinese (8—8) 
Intensive beginne 
with graded reac 
(Academic year) 
Chinese Calligraphy (1) 
Writing of Chin 


(Academic year) 
Wang 
emphasis on speaking, reading, and writing 
(Academic year) 
Lee 
r'$ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, 
ling and practice in w riting. Laboratory fee, $70 per semester 


Loh 
ese characters with traditional writing implements. No knowl- 
edge of the language required. May be repeated for credit 
2 Intensive Intermediate Chinese (6—6) 

Reading of basic texts, w riting of short pieces, conve 
of grammar. Prerequisite to Cl 
(Academic year) 


(Fall and spring) 

Wang 
rsation, systematic review 
1in 11: Chin 6. Laboratory fee, $70 per semester 


22 Intermediate Chinese Conversation (3) Staff 
A practical course for improving speaking ability Prerequisite: 6 credit hours 

of Chinese or equivalent. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3) Lee 
Readings in selected modern literary works, social science materials. and docu- 

mentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 o1 equivalent (Academic year) 
109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese ( 3—3) ( haves 
Introduction to classic al writings in Chinese literature, history, and philosophy 

' Prerequisite: Chin 6. (Alternate academic years) 
23-24 


Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3 


"1 ji ti - 
Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of linguistic struc 


ture of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. Lectures and discussion 
in English. Prerequisite: Chin 


6 or equivalent, or a course in linguistics 
(Alternate academic years) 


3) Lee 


100 ECONOMICS | 


Professorial Lecturer S.N. Kirby 

Associate Professors R.F. Phillips, A.S. Malik, F.L. Joutz, M.O. Moore, S.M. SuranoM 

Adjunct Associate Professor M.A. Baily 

Assistant Professors V. Fon, N. Vonortas, S. Joshi, S. Reeves, A. Zhao, E.M. Feasel, s] 
C.M. Snyder 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics—The following requirements musi 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 

3. Required courses in related areas—Math 52, or equivalent; Stat 111 and 114 
equivalent; 6 credit hours of a social science other than economics (Hist 39-40 or 71 
are recommended) or Phil 51-52 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and five additi 
100-level economics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor, Grades 9 
or better are required in Econ 101 and 102. A maximum of three regional courses Í 
133, 134, 169, 170, 185) can be counted toward the five additional courses. 


Bachelor of Science with a major in economics—The following requirements mus 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Math 31 and 32, or equivalent; Stat 111 and! 
or equivalent; 6 hours of additional course work in mathematics, statistics, € ompute 
ence, or operations research, to be approved by the departmental advisor (e.g., Mat 

124, 125, 142; Stat 157, 158, 181, 183; OR 101, 102; Econ 214, 215, 275). 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 123, 198, and four add 
100-level economics courses to be approved by the departmental advisor. Grades 9 
or better are required in Econ 101 and 102. A maximum of three regional courses Í 
133, 134, 169, 170, 185) can be counted toward the four additional courses. 


itið 


j 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science with a major in economics and Master of Arts in the 

of economics—Students interested in this joint degree program should consul 
undergraduate program advisor and the M.A. program advisor as soon as possible. TP 
completion of requirements should allow the student to receive both degrees withif 


years. 

Bachelor of Science with a major in economics—The following requirements m 
fulfilled: 

1. All requirements listed under the Bachelor of Science degree with a major in 
nomics. It is desirable that students complete Math 31 and 32 (or an equivalent seque 
Stat 111 and 112 (or an equivalent sequence), and Econ 101 and 102 by the end olf 
fifth semester. During their sixth semester, students should begin the process of apP 
to the M.A. program. 

2. Econ 203-4 and 205, microeconomic and macroeconomic theory. 

Master of Arts in the field of economics—Required: Econ 206, 275, and six elec 
chosen from graduate courses in economics and successful completion of the Mas 
Comprehensive Examination in economic theory. See the Graduate Programs Bulle 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science with a major in economics and Master of Sciencé™ 
field of engineering management—Interested students should contact the Econ? 
Department's undergraduate program advisor early in their studies to discuss t 
quirements of the combined degree program. Application to the graduate portion 
program is ordinarily made to the School of Engineering and Applied Science aftel 
fifth semester, and students must be accepted for the graduate portion of the com 
degree prior to the start of the seventh semester in the program. 

Bachelor of Science with a major in economics—The following require 
fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Scie 


ments mif 


nc& 


2. Prerequisite courses—Econ 11-12 (for students in this combined degree p o$ 
Econ 11-12 fulfill the social science requirement of the general requirements). 

3. Required courses in related areas—Math 31, 32, and 33; Stat 111, 112, 129, and 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 123, 160, 198, and three 
tional 100-level economics courses. 

5. Required courses in engineering management—EMgt 211, 212, 269 (see the De 
ment of Engineering Management in the Graduate Programs Bulletin.) 


Master of ocience in the field of 


Mat 9 ( 
eerir at lel Required: EMg 61 J 
a ) € LIN 4 a "Sos 
i t be engineering management cour 
and 388, plus five electives ot which three must be engin ing n ipe riw 
f , plete the iste 
approved by the student’s advisor. Student s tacto rpie = ; 
" ` Sct M 
Comprehensive Examination in engine ering ement. See the Sch 


Five-Year Bat helor of Scie 


t r nomics f f Science in tI 
nce witha major t A 5 
field of operations research Interested st houl ict the Economic Depati 
ment's undergraduate program advisor e: dies to discus d 4 eqi pn a ; 
of the combined degree gram. Application to the graduate portion of ER 1 
ordinarily made to the School of Engineering and d 5 e alter t Hu 
ter, and students must be accepted fo the gr Ti f on ed degree pric 
to the start of the seventh ser the pr 
l tg st De 
Bachelor of Science with a major in economics—1 f wing require y 
fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of A: nd Sciences 


5b Prerequisite courses—Econ 11 
Econ 11-12 fulfill the social science re 


3 Required courses in related area 2, and 3 

4. Required courses in the major 12 
tional 100-level ex onomics courses 

5.R : . » +} Deor 

). *equired courses in operati ins research (see the D« t 
in this bulletin and in the Graduate Progr in i 

, an ( 1 1 5 for students 

students pursuing a field in operations resear OR 10 0 35 AOE 
Pursuing a field in operations research with a conc« I Nap. 


Master of Scie 
research: OR 291 and seven graduate electives chosen 
Required for a field in operations research wi nuauon iu 
OR 291, EMgt 282 or 283, EMgt 287 or Mgt 224 or Mgt 226, and five 
ın consultation with th 


All students must 
See the Sch 


nce in the fie ld of ope ra 


ns research 


)perations 


e adv SOT 

satisfactorily complete tl 

1001 of Engineering and Applied Scie 
Special Honors— I 7 

le, à student must meet the requirements for Special Honors stated under University 

Regulations. must have a 

must submit an honors 

Student may be re 


| Examination 


ns Bulletir 


Hor lo be eligi 
Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. T € 
grade-point average ot at least 3.5 in economics courses, and 
paper to the department. Upon review of the honors paper, the 
commended for graduation with Special Honors 


Minor in e onomics—(a) 18 credit hours in econor 
121, and one other 100-level 
Statistics sequ 


Course in econor 


"nce, such as Stat 111 


ICS Sequence, suc h as Math 41-42: or 
mathematics oul 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses vite generi hen 
lor credit toward 


an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for cours 
Istings, 


se. Grades of ( 


ind 102 


Departmental 


prerequisite: Econ 11—12 is prerequisite to all other courses offered by 
the Department of Ec onomics. 
1 i jJ 
"TES ne à 1 lr " l eas 
11-12 Principles of Economics (3-3 Bradley, Dun T 


Goldfarb, Trost, Yezer 
uc principles, institutions, and problems in contempor 
Mi roeconomics 


Major econon 


i ai i it 
Econ 11 supply and demand, the price system and how it 
works, competitive and monopolistic markets. 


national income conc epts, unemployment and inf 
control 


Econ 11 is prerequisite to Econ 12 
101 Intermediate 


Macroeconomics 


tit 


nstitutions of monetary 
(Econ 11 and 12—fall and spring) 
Microeconomic Theorv (3) Fon, Goldfarb, Joshi, Malik, 

/ Phillips, Snyder, Vonortas 
Analysis of household economic behavior, including derivation of demand 
functions. Analysis of firm behavior. ir 
Works. Demand and supply interaction ur 


factor markets (Fall and spring) 


cluding derivation of supply frame 


der various market structures and in 


ECONOMICS 


Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Bradley, Feasel, Jd 
Investigation of the determinants of national income, inflation, unemp 
ment, and interest rates. Alternative business cycle theories, with emphasis 
the role of imperfect information, uncertainty, and expectations. (Fall 
spring) 
History of Economic Thought (3) 
History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of c hanging P 
lems on the development of economi¢ theory. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102. 
Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) 
Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations; use 
economic indicators and simple econometric models. (Fall) 
Money and Banking (3) Aschheim, Feasel, 
The role of money, credit, interest rates, foreign exc hange rates, and comi 
cial banks and other financial institutions in the U.S. economy. (Fall 
spring) 
Monetary Theory and Policy (3) E. Soloi 
Analvsis of classic and modern monetary theories and their application tot 
rent economic conditions. The links between theory and policy. The alt 
role of money over time; the new money tec hnology. (Spring) . 
Introduction to Econometrics (3) Trost, Phi 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Constructions 
testing of economic models: regression theory, parameter estimation s 
statistical techniques applicable to economic models. Prerequisite: Mat 
Stat 112. (Fall and spring) 
Economies of the Former Soviet Unionand Eastern Europe (3) Pelzman, 
Analvsis of current economic problems in the former Soviet Union and Ea ] 
Europe. Topics inc lude economic models of planned e onomies and come 
tive analysis of economic development programs of the former Soviet 
Eastern Europe, and selec ted developing ec onomies. (Fall) 
Economies of the Former Soviet Union Pelzman, 
and Eastern Europe in Transition (3) 
Analvsis of the transition from centrally planned to market ec onomi 
former Soviet Union and in Eastern Europe. (Spring) 
Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) s 
Analysis of market mechanisms that allocate energy and natural and env? 
mental resources; investigation of actual and optimal resource allocation ®™ 
uses and time; review of arguments for public intervention. (Spring) 
Women and Work in the United States (3) 
Same as WStu 260. 
Labor Economics (3) 
Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory of unem 
ment; occupational choice; wage differentials; labor market issues and p? 
(Fall) 
Health Economics (3) 
Economic analysis of the determinants of demand, supply, output, and ? 
bution in the health care sector, with spec ial emphasis on current policy i 
of access, quality, and cost. (Spring) 
Economic Development (3) Jain, 
Theories and empirical studies of the ec onomic problems of deve" 
countries. (Fall and spring) 
Income Distribution (3) 
An analvsis of the distribution of income, with focus on issues relating to 
and poverty. (Spring) 
Urban and Regional Economics (3) 
Analvsis of the determinants of urban growth and development; firm 10% 
the functioning of urban land and housing markets. 
Industrial Organization (3) Kwoka, s" 
Analysis of market structure, conduct, and performance of firms in & 
economy, with emphasis on case studies of U.S. industries. (Fall) 

159 Government Regulation of the Economy (3) K 
Economic analysis of antitrust and regulation in the American eco? 
Prerequisite: Econ 158 or 101. (Spring) 


es in 


160 


161 


162 


165 


169 


170 


171 


179 


181-82 


185 
195 


198 


199 


EDUC 


Pro 


Scl 


104 


112 


Brams in educational | 


1001 of Education 
sraduates 


ADERSHIE 


Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3 
Same as EMgt 160 


Public Finance I (3) 


Cordes, Watson 
Economic analysis of g 


overnment spending and social regulation programs 
l'opics include public goods, externalities. inco 


> transfer and social insu e 
; T ‘ Í 
programs, and benefit-cost analysis of government programs (Fall 


Public Finance II (3) 


Cordes, Watson 
Economic anal 


ysis of taxes and government deficits. 1 opics include individual 


and corporate income taxes, payroll taxes, sales and excise taxes, property and 


wealth taxes, design of tax systems, and effects of taxation on labor and capital 


markets (Spring) | 
Economics of Human Resources (3) nat 
Economic analysis of education and training, bor market discrimination, 
marriage and the family, and social sec urity (Fall ' 
Introduction to the Economy of China (3) T^ 


" "i f pe 
Background, organization and operation of the economy. Appraisal of perfor 


mance and analvsis of problems of development (Fal 

Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) Staff 
Analysis of the struc ture and growth of the Japanese economy (Spring) 
Newly Industrialized Countries of Asia (3) Stafi 


Growth and development of the newly industrialized countries of Asia, espe 


cially Taiwan and South Korea. The course examines the relationship between 
policies and e¢ onomic performance and draws lessons for other countries 

U.S. Economic History (3) Berkowitz 
Same as Hist 179. ` 


International Economics (3-3) 


Dunn, Fabian, Moore, Suranovic 
Econ 181: International trade theory and policy. Econ 182: International macro 
economic theory and policy. (Academic vear) 

Economic History and Problems of Latin Americ a (3 Staff 
Analysis of present 
Special Topics (3) 
Topics vary, depending on current issues of int ; 
Proseminar (3) Boulier, Goldfarb, Suranovic, Watson 
Preparation and presentation of a research paper in any field of economics 
agreed upon by student and instructor. Review f selected topics in contempo- 
rary ec onomic s. Open only to economics majors in their senior year 
Independent Research (3) 

Prerequisite: Completion of 12 hours of 100-level 
Econ 101 and 102, with a minimum grade-[ 
of an independent research 
Department. 


structures and problems of Latin American economies. 
taff 
" 


rest and faculty availability 


Staff 
economics courses, including 
oint average of 3.4; and approval 
project by a faculty member of the Economics 


*ATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


, 
eadership are offered at the graduate level by the Graduate 


and Human Development. The follow ing courses are open to under- 


Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3) Staff 
Principles, theory, nature, and course of 
ination and analysis of the str 
behavioral settings. Thirty | 
and spring) 

Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Holmes, Mueller, Paratore 


Measurement, Design, and Data Analysis (3) 
First-ley e 


learning and teaching processes. Exam- 
ategies and dynamics of teaching and learning in 


10urs of fieldwork in an educational setting (Fall 


l course in social science research methods. Overview of qualitative 
and quantitative research and evaluation designs, basic measurement conc epts, 
educational and psychological testing, and desc riptive data analysis (measures 
of shape, location, and dispersio 
Museums as Cult 
A ge 


; correlation). (Fall, spring, and summer) 
ural and Educational Resources (3) Staff 
neral introduction to museums 
places for enjoyment 
scie 


as institutions, sources of information, and 
Classes will take place on « ampus and at art, history, and 
nce museums in the metropolitan area (Spring) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


180 Computer Literacy (3) Ly? 
An introduction to computing systems. Word-processing, desktop publish 
graphics, database management, spreadsheets, charting, programming, 
communications software are introduced through reading, demonstrations? 
hands-on activities in a microcomputer classroom. No previous comp 


experience required. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Professors W.K. Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz, A.C. Meltzer, W.D. Maurer, A.D. Friedman, 
Helgert, R.H. Lang, N. Kyriakopoulos, T.N. Lee, E. Della Torre, R.J. Harrington: 
Hoffman, W. Wasylkiwskyj, N.A. Alexandridis, S. Y. Berkovich, M.B. Feldman, 
Loew, G.V. Borgiotti, R.L. Carroll, Jr., M.E. Zaghloul (Chair), M. Pardavi-Horvathi? 
Edelson (Research), P.S. Bock, G. Frieder 

Adjunct Professors P.J. Crepeau, G.J. Kowalski, D.C. Roberts, A. Schneider, W.D. Jacki 
H.-L.A. Hung, J.R. Silverman, G.R. Heidbreder, W.H. Abulshohoud, O.S. Mazi 


R.K. Lay 
Professorial Lecturers A.A. Wolf, L.M. Leibowitz, P.M. Kelly, M. Mohajeri, J.H. Schaf 
Guivel, M.H. Friedman, J. Donelson III, J.W. Benoit, R.A. Herring, Jr., A.F. Manfredi 
A.K. Mehrotra, R.M. Finn, D.L. Nicholson, W.L. Pritchard, J.M. Schumpert, M.S. ' 
D.R. Smith, A.T. Le, D.M. Le Vine, J.B. Williamson, R.M. Zeskind, C. Alexander 
Associate Professors J.L. Sibert, S. Rotenstreich, R.S. Heller, C.D. Martin, D. Saha, 
Choi, K.B. Eom, T.A. El-Ghazawi (Research), B. Narahari, A. Youssef, J.K. Hahn 
Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Eldridge, L.A. Fletcher, E.H. Neal, C.E. Knadlé 
E.A. Walker, J.F. Kuehls, T.B. Fowler, M.C. Frame, P.E. Gardner, S.H. Kaisler, J.J% 
Assistant Professors B.R. Vojcic, C.E. Korman, F.K. Musgrave, M. Doroslovacki 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.W. Sargent, R.J. Boyle, M.R. Dale, J.W. Lee : 
Mansour, J.S. Matharu, H.U. Tran, J. Thi, R.A. Fernandez, R.A. Khalona, L 
F.M. Nelson 
See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs of study leading! 
Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering), Bac helor of Science (Computer Scienc® 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Engineering). 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
11 Circuit Theory (3) Zaghloul and: 
Circuit elements, techniques of circuit analysis; circuit theorems; operati 
amplifiers; RLC circuits; natural and step responses; series, parallel anag 
nant circuits; sinusoidal steady-state analysis; phasers; power calcula" 
transformers; two-port circuits. CAD tools used in circuit projects. Coreq™ 
Phys 42, ApSc 113. (Fall and spring) 

2 Circuits, Signals, and Systems (3) 
Dynamic state equations; circuit al 


Vojcic and 
alysis using Laplace transforms; t n 
functións; poles and zeroes; Bode diagrams; effects of feedback on circuilfa 
volution; Fourier series, integral and transforms; design of filters; CAD? 
used in design of projects. Prerequisite: EE 11; corerequisite: ApSc 114. 
and spring) ! 
20 Engineering Electronics (3) Korman andy 
Solid-state devices used in electronic engineering. Physics of their ope 
Application to electronic circuits. Primary emphasis on application 0 
elements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. Design concepts the 
use of SPICE and graphical techniques. Prerequisite: EE 11. (Fall and sp: 
Introduction to Electromagnetics (3) Lang an 1 
Maxwell's equations, pulse propagation in one dimension, transmise 
equations, reflection coefficient, capacitance and inductance calcul. 
Smith chart, plane waves, reflection from a dielectric of fiber and integ 
optics. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, Phys 42. (Fall) 
Fields and Waves I (3) 
Review of vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates. Coulomb and € 
solid angle, scalar potential, dipoles, method of images, dielectrics, 
Laplace and Poisson equations, boundary-value problems, numeri 
with applications. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 130; Phys 42. (Fall) 
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14 
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Fields and Waves II (3) Kahn and Staff 
Currents, introduc tion to electrical transmission lines, impedance matching 
Smith chart, Biot-Savart law, Ampere law, vector potential, magnets magnetic 
circuits for power transformers, Maxwell equations, plane waves, Poynting 
vector with applications Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 31 Spring 
Networks and Instrumentation Laboratory (1) Zaghloul 
Use of electronic instruments for the measurement of electrical and electronic 
components and networks. Verification of network laws and theorems. Char 
acteristics and limitations of instruments Measurements of steady-state and 
transient phenomena. Concurrent registration: EE 11 (Fall 

Electronics Laboratory (1) Korman 
Testing and 


è measurements of the characteristics of solid-state devices used 
in electronic systems. Characteristics of diodes, B] T, FET, SCR, operational 
amplifiers, and timer circ uits. Design and testing of transistor amplifiers and 
power supplies. Prerequisite: EE 63. Concurrent registration: EE 12, 20 
(Spring) 

Digital Electronics Design Laboratorv 
Characteristics of electronic devic 


1) Korman and Staff 
es used in switching, sweeping, and wave 
forming « ircuits. Generation of waveforms Digital storage devices and sequen 
tial circuits. Characteristics of different methods to produce binary logic gates 
Characteristics of integrated circuits. Prereq 
current registration: EE 1 


isite: EE 65: prerequisite or con- 
2 (Fall and spring 


> 


Switching Circuits Laboratory (1) Friedman and Staff 


Analysis and design of combinational and sequential switching circuits. Design 
and test of encoders, decoders multiplexers, and arithmetic units. Design of 
combinational circuits using a PLA, counters using a PLD, and random access 
memory systems Prerequisite: EE 65; prerequisite or concurrent registration 
CSci 140, EE 122. (Fall and spring) f 

Analog Signals and S /stems (3 Lee and Staff 
Applications of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical network analvsis; 
network equations; state- space formulation and solution, Fourier transforms 


f 


and spectra in electrical systems Network functions; analysis and synthesis o 
analog filters, the approximation problem; realization of filters. Prerequisite 
EE 12, 20 (Fall) . 

Digital Signals and Systems (3 Kyriakopoulos and Staff 
Signal representation, sampling and quantization, discrete-time signals, z-trans 
forms and spectra, difference equations. Discrete Fourier transform, fast Fourier 
transfer, IIR and FIR filter design. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite 
EE 12. (Spring) 

Engineering Electronics Design (3) Korman and Staff 
Graphical analysis and design beyond the level cox 
push-pull, direct« oupled, and class B and C ami 
amplifiers; use in filters and electronic sy stems. Design of oscillators, active fil- 


ters, modulators, and demodulators Use of SPICE and MICRO-CAP II in design 
Jp rai ` 

Prerequisite: EE 12, 20 (Spring) 

Digital Electronics and Design (3) Korman and Staff 
Introduction t 


ered in EE 20. Design of 
lifiers. Design of operational 


| 0 the design of large signal circuits used in computers and com- 
munications systems. Design of logic gates 
Circuit design. Design of counting and timing circuits using ICs. Pulse, sweep, 
and wave-shaping circuits. Prerequisite: EE 20. Fall) 
Nonlinear Electronic Devices (3) 

Electronic device 


and flip-flops. Conc epts in integrated 


Korman and Staff 
s designed from nonlinear or quantum mechanical principles 
Surfac e acoustic wave devices and filters. Varactors as ¢ onverters, and paramet- 
ric amplifiers. MOS capacitors and CCD devices; Klystrons. TWTs and gyrotrons 
MASERS, LASERS, and FELs; negative conductance; transferred electron 
mechanism in GaAs; Gunn oscillators Prerequisite: EE 32, 121. (Spring) 

V LSI Design and Simulation (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Design of VLSI circuits. Stick diagramming, NMOS transistors, switch and gate 
logic, PLAs, finite-state machines design rules, CAD system, speed and power 
considerations, floor planning, layout techniques. The student will design a VLSI 
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circuit and simulate the design. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequ 
CSci 140, 162, 165; EE 122. (Fall) 

VLSI Fabrication Techniques (3) Zaghloul and $ 
Choice of circuit technologies, process technologies associated with varió 
types of components. Fabrication of VLSI, two basic MOS tec hnologies ® 
other available technologies, oxidation, photoengraving, chemi« al etch 
diffusion. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: CSci 140; EE 12 
(Spring) 

Testing of VLSI Circuits (3) Zaghloul and $ 
Continuation of EE 126, principally for the testing of VLSI circuits that ® 
been designed and fabricated. Topics include testing techniques and use 0 
VLSI system-testing laboratory. Design for testability techniques and desig 
a testable system. Students must test the circuits previously designed. May 
taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: EE 126. (Spring) 
Electromagnetic Waves and Systems (3) Kahn and % 
Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, transmis 
lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities. Smith € 
design of coaxial and waveguide systems, Lorentz reciprocity, simple antena 
design of linear antenna arrays. May be taken for graduate credit by stud 
majoring in fields other than electrophysics. Prerequisite: EE 32. (Fall) g 
Optical Systems (3) Kahn and? 
Introduction to the design of optical systems. Review of geometric optics; j 
and waves. Types of optical fibers, index and gradient index. Structure of bê 
waveguides. Gaussian beams. Design of lasers. Coherence and polariz@ 
holographic systems. Fourier transforms and optical filtering. Coupled mo* 
Design of optical components. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; EE 32. (Spring) 


3 Communications Engineering I (3) Doroslovacki and 


160 


Fourier series and Fourier transform in relation to signal analysis. Convoll 


and linear filtering. Signal bandwidth and sampling theorem. Analog me 


lation, Random variables and stochastic processes; power spectrum. DIE 
modulation: BPSK, QPSK, MSK. Pulse code modulation, DPCM and € 
modulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115; EE 12, 122. (Fall) 
Communications Engineering II (3) Doroslovacki and 
Fundamental limits of communication theory. Digital communication sche 
Approaches to multiplexing. Packet and circ uit switching. Telephone ché 
and modem design. Layered reference models for data networks. Data link 
tocols, error control, Automatic Repeat Request. Multiple access in loca 
networks. Cellular and optical networks. Prerequisite: EE 143. (Sprin 
Communications Laboratory (1) Doroslovacki and 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of communications syst 
with emphasis on waveform communications. Fourier analysis and Fou 
transform. Sampling theorem, filtering, and aliasing. Amplitude modul? 
(AM), frequency modulation (FM), quantization, and pulse code modu? 
(PCM). Delta modulation. Binary phase shift keying (BPSK). Quadrature » 
shift keying (PSK). Prerequisite: EE 67; concurrent registration: EE 143. ( 
Data Communications Laboratory (1) Doroslovacki and 
Experiments in support of the analysis and design of communications SY. 
with emphasis on network protocols. Time and frequency division mull 
ing, flow control, automatic repeat request, interfacing, token ring, toke? 
multiple access for Ethernet, routing, packet switching. Prerequisite or 6% 
rent registration: EE 144, 146. (Spring) j 
Simulation of Communications Systems (3) b 
Representation and simulation of deterministic and random signals and 
tems. Modeling of communication systems; performance measures and st 
cal methods for the interpretation of simulation results. Simulation techn 
and technology in communications. Case studies. Corequisite: EE 144 or 
alent. May be taken for graduate credit. (Spring) 

Modern Measurements and Sensors (3) Pardavi-Horvath and? 
Measurement of dc, ac, and high-frequency signals. Interfacing with à 
computer. Interface electronic circuits. Sensors for measurement of mech? 
optical, magnetic, electromagnetic, thermal, chemical, and biochemical sip 
Prerequisite: EE 32, 121; CSci 140. (Spring) 


163 


164 


166 


Senior Electrical Engineering Design Project Laboratory I Lee and Stafi 
` d R4 lorfny 
Conception and design of a one-year project to be completed in EE 164. Perfor 

ti f 
mance of a market Survey and economic analysis of the product. Completion o 


the preliminary design. Prerequisite: EE 169, 172, and senior ——— AT 
EE 143. (Fall) 

Senior Electrical Engineering Design Project Laboratory II (3) Lee and Staff 
Completion, construction 


Oral presentation, including visual aids, of the project. Fort 


and demonstration of the project started in EE 163 


report 


on the project. Written assignments to enhance the ability Ay 
reports. Prerequisite EE 163 (Spri 
Electrical Power Laboratory I (1) Harrington and Stan 


Experiments in support of the analysis and design of electrical power syste 
Measurements of tl | 


1€ na 


teristics of devices to generate electric power 


Rectification and 


inversion processes for power ems and drives. Prerequ 
site or concurrent registration: EE 67, 177 (rat 

167 Electrical Power Laboratory II | 1) Harrington and Stafi 
Speed and torque control of AC and DC motors. Use of computers in the labo 
ratory to perform such control. Applications of con puter control to frequency 
and voltage control in power systems Prerequi EE 166 opring 

168 Microwave and Optics Laboratory (1) Lang 
Experiments in transmission lines, networl r measurements ot scatter 
Ing parameters, microwave systems, fiber intennas. Intro 
duction to the chara teristics of laser and o equisite: EE 6 
Concurrent registration: EE 133 or 134 opring 

169 Advanced Electronics Design Laboratory (1) Korman and Stafi 
Experiments in the analog operation of elect K Ces. 1 racu s oi 
nonlinear operation of electronic devices. | f € ) levices in com 
munication equipment. Prerequisite: EE 32, 66, 67 prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: EE 121 (Spring) 

172 Control Systems Design (3) Carroll and Staff 
Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and tr inalyses; root 
locus and frequency response methods: synthesis edback control 
Systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 12 or ME 134 (Fal 

176 Control Systems Laboratory (1 Carroll and Staff 
Experiments in support of control theory, involving the use of the digital cx 
puter for process control in real time Des f feedback d mpe 
with computer implementation. Digi simulation of linear and n« ne 
tems Pyerequisite or concurrent rey ition: EE 67, 172 or 

177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) | al 
Fundamentals of elec tromechanical energy conversion. Three phase and single 
phase AC rotating machines and tra formers, DC machines, rotating machines 
as Circuit elements. Prerequisite: EE 12 31 (F 

178 Electrical Power Systems (3) igton and Staff 
Introduction to electric al power systems; transmission and distribution of ele 
trical power, three-phase circuits, symmetrical omponents, fault analysis 
Voltage, current, and power limitations ysis of lightning and switcl 
Surges in power systems. Protective devices —switchgear, arresters, and isola- 
tors. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: EE 177 and senior status 
(Fall) 

184 Introduction to Medical Engineering (3) Loew and Staff 
Terminology of the medical profession; physiology of the human body, from 
overall systems or functional ipproach; survey of present-daw lical 
measurements and consideration of thi se areas in which engineering may De 
applied advantageously to medicine. May be taken for graduate credit by 
students in fields other than medical engineer (Spring) 

186 Medical Engineering Laboratory (1) Loew and Staff 
Experiments in support of instrumentation used in medic ine and biology; safety 
considerations. Acquisition and measurement of | signals, EKG 
EEG, evoked potentials. Processing of signals derived from siological mea 
surements. Concepts in telemetry of m erequisite or concurrent 
registration: EE 32, 66, 121, 184 Sprin 

192 Robotic Systems (3 


1 Staff 


Modeling and 
structures 


analysis of robot 
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tems, computer programming, and vision systems. Use of artificial intelliget 
Current industrial applications and limitations of robotic systems. Same as? 
197. Prerequisite: computer programming, ApSc 58, EE 172. (Spring) 
196 Robotics Laboratory (1) Carroll and 
Experiments illustrating basic prin« iples and programming of robots and 0% 
automated machinery. Design and writing of computer programs to use à row 
arm, vision, and data files to accomplish tasks. Prerequisite or concu 
registration: EE 192/ME 197 (Spring) 
197 Special Topics (1 to 3) 
Topic to be announced in the S hedule of Classes (Fall and spring) 
198 Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, às arranged. Prerequis 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


QU 
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10 Applications Software (3) Heller and % 
Introduction to the use of microcomputer hardware and software for wi 
processing (e.g., WordPerfect), spreadsheets (e.g., Quattro), and database ™ 
agement (e.g., dBase III), with emphasis on the use of microcomputers to 8 
typical problems in academia and business. May not be € ounted toward defi 


requirements by majors in the department. (Fall and spring) 

Computer Literacy (3) Martin and% 
For students whose majors are not electrical engineering or computer $C 
Survey of computers and languages, introduction to computer programm 
history of computing, the effect of computers on our lives, uses for c ompi 


jot 


May not be counted toward degree requirements by majors in the depart 
Prerequisite: high school algebra. (Fall and spring) 

Computing for Engineers and Scientists (3) M 
Structured programming with the C language. Control structures. Data W 
Use of pointers. Matrix manipulation to solve simultaneous equations. 7 
nal subroutines for mathematical and graphical applications. Introductit? 
C++. Complex number representation. Corequisite: Math 31 (Fal 
spring) 

Computing for Engineers (3) Harrington and ^ 
Structured programming with high-level language using FORTRAN. Com 
structures. Different data types with emphasis on real and complex nU 
computations. Arrays used with vector and matrix manipulation t 
simultaneous equations. External subroutines for mathematical and grap" 
applications. Prerequisite or corequisite: Math 31. (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to Computing (3) Feldman an 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using 
Structured programming concepts; peer review and. proper document? 
tec hniques; efficiency of programs; design of test data. Writing, debugging 
running programs in an interactive computing environment. Prerequis! 
corequisite: Math 31. (Fall and spring) 

C as a Second Language (1) Martin and? 
Introduc tion to the C programming language and the Unix operating sy? 
Structure of the programs. Input/output, control, pointers, arrays, dy 
memory allocation, and file handling. Concepts in abstract data types: P 
uisite: CSci 51 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) g 
Introduction to Programming (3) Martin and 
Intensive introductory course for students with a science, mathematics, or" 
quantitative background. Solution of numerical and nonnumerical problé | 
a digital computer using C programming language in a Unix environment 
ommended for graduate and advanced undergraduate students in other a% 
ments. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent -. (Fall and spring) q 
Technology and Society (3) Martin and 
The social impact of the information age. Privacy, piracy, automation, re a” 
of socially critical systems, role of simulations in decision making 
computer crime. Professional software tools such as word processing, gral, 
packages, databases, and spreadsheets. Professional ethics. Tec hnic al Wa 
and oral communication skills. Prerequisite: CSci 49, 50, or 51. (Sprit i 


q 


120 


140 


144 


146 


148 


155 


2 File Structures (3) 


Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Machine 


ind assembly language. Instructions, directives oom 
status flags, subprograms, stack operations. shift ICE. P cipio 
pointers, multiple precision, floating point. M bung: - > > ; : 
except by majors in computer science. Pre requisite: Coct 49, 50,or 51 « 
equivalent (Fall and spring ; i Staff 
Data Structures (3) Y ES 
Data structures used in computer - d thms - 
structures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings, and -— meos ns Mi 
searching, hashing, and me rgin Performance of um ; 
ferent data structures. Mav be rg te credit t ^ "Y 
other than « omputer science. P te: CSci 51 fall and 
Discrete Structures (3) vara : 
Mathematics for computer science. Sets, functions, ar icm m (wis 
tional and predicate calculus [c proots thematica tion. Matrice 
semugroups, groups, and isomorphism. Relations, partitions, equival ^p 
tions, trees, graphs. May be taken f ET credit by student ^ 
than computer science. Prereqi C5ci Math 32 — ff 
Design of Switc hing Systems I (3 Frit n 
Switching logic, combinational and sequential circuits. Number syst 
codes, binary arithmetic, Boolean algeb Min zatio hniques. | - a 
tional circuits, programmable lo sync ol que CITCULS. iv ' 
taken for graduate credit except by majors in com € " "e 
spring) f 
Foundations of Computing (3 Cho! and otal 
Ordering, formal grammars, finite-state machines a : " 
reduction, finite-state languages, acce ptors expre 5; pusnuown 
automata, context-free guages, Tur machines, computability. Prereq 
site: CSci 133; concurrent registration: ( oci 144 opring : 
Programming Language Conc epts (3) Heller and Staf 


Concepts and « omparisons of data types, svnt ix, sen 


times, sequence and data control, run-tim 


e resources, translators, ar 1 storage 


of program languages. Team rogramming. May be taken for graduate 


( t credit 
except by students ih cor iputer science. Prerequisite: CSci 120 or 157, 131 
(Fall and spring) 
Software Laboratory I (1 L 
Computer-programming projects designed to suppleme ne theor| pro 
grams of CSci 144 and 148 Students write structure ims and use í 
dox umentation Prerequisite or concurrent registrati 60, 144, 141 
(Fall) 
Software Laboratorv II (1 Rotenstre 1 Staff 
Computer-programming projects designed to supplement the thet y ar 
grams of CSci 156. Team prt jects to design new I/O drives and sin I ects 
involving operating system modules. Struct ired program er dt 
umentation tec hniques Prerequisite: CS« 160; concurrent r Usci 156 
(Spring) 
Theory of Computer Translators (3 CI d Staff 


Lexical and syntax analysis, regular expressi 
ing tec hniques, top-down parsing, efficient I 
intermediate formats, flow of cx 
tables, run-time storage, error 


generation Prerequis te: CS 


Data structures for large files. Sto 
tion problems. Sequential, indexed, and 
tries; logical and physical file 
May be taken for graduate credit by students in 
ence Prerequisite CSci 60, 131 I 
Introduction to Numerical Methods 
Numerical methods for solving simu 
tions, eigenvalues 

interpolation 


aCcess; external 


and eigenvectors n 


solution of ordinary ; 
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fitting. May be taken for graduate credit. Prerequisite: ApSc 113, 115; csd 
or equivalent. (Spring) 

Introduction to Operating Systems (3) Rotenstreich and 
Process management, process state, concurrent processing, synt hronizall 
events. Operating system structure, the kernel approach, processor s heduli 
task switching, monitors. System management, memory management, pros 
loading, communication with peripherals. File systems. Interac tive comp 
tion. Prerequisite: CSci 60, 144. (Spring) 

7 Advanced Assembly Language (3) Maurer and 
Introduction to reduced instruction set computing (RISC) mac hine and as% 
bly language. Macros and conditional assembly. Coprocessor iristructions: 
of an operating system. May be taken for graduate credit except by majom 
computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 120 or equivalent (Fall) 

Design of Switching Systems II (3) Zaghloul and % 
Analysis of symmetric, unate, and threshold functions: Boolean difference 
decomposition. Timing in sequential circuits, essential hazards, races if 
quential circuits. Design for testability. Designing using PLDs. Introductio 
ASIC design techniques. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fi 
other than computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 140 and EE 122. (Sprin 
Senior Computer Science Design Project Laboratory I (3) Meltzer and % 
Conception and design of a one-year project in hardware and/or softw are i 
completed in CSci 164. Performance of a market survey and economi« analy 
of the product. Completion of the preliminary design. Prerequisite: CSci 
172; and senior status. (Fall) 

Senior Computer Science Design Project Laboratory II (3) Meltzer and | 
Completion, construction, and demonstration of the project started in csl 
Oral presentation of the project, including visual aids. Formal written repo 
the project, Written assignments to enhance ability to write technic al repi 
Prerequisite: CSci 163 (Spring) 

Sequential Circuit Laboratory (1) Zaghloul and 
Threshold circuits and asynchronous sequential circuits. Testing for fault 


logic networks. Circuits using program logic devices. Use of design autom& 


programs in designing sequential machines. Prerequisite or conc urrent 
tration: CSci 140, 162; EE 66, 67, and 122 (Spring) 

Computer Engineering Laboratory I (1) Meltzer and: j 
Experiments in support of the theory and design of microprocessor and n 
computer hardware and software. Use of microprocessors in control of syst 
Use of simulators, cross-compilers, and development systems Prerequisiti 
concurrent registration: CSci 165, 172. (Fall) 

Computer Engineering Laboratory II (1) Meltzer and 
Class project, using a team approach in designing the subsystems nee e 
produce a complete digital computer system. Includes experience in soft 
development, techniques for buses and local area networks, and design of 
and memory subsystems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 166; 
(Spring) 

Simulation Methods (3) Bock and i 
Computational methods for continuous and discrete system simulation. $% 
of computer software and hardware architectures on computational pre 
and accuracy requirements. Random-number generation and testing. Ca! 
tion and scaling technique. Verification and validation technique. Prerequ^ 
CSci 144, 155. (Fall) 

Computer Organization (3) Meltzer and 
Structure and operation of a digital computer. Evaluating computél 
formance. Binary arithmetic. Design of computer arithmetic units, data 
instruction paths. Microprogramming; memory technology; virtual me 
caches; pipelined computer organization; characteristics of secondary sto 
I/O interfacing. May be taken for graduate credit by students in fields othet 
computer science. Prerequisite: CSci 120, 140 (Spring) 

Artificial Intelligence (3) Bock and 
Abstraction of process and data with list structures. Functional program a 
Changes in the state of objects and processes. Environments. Streams. Mesi 
LISP and PROLOG interpreter models using EVAL and APPLY. Symbolic 


and formal inference unif 


and resolutio Mav be taken for graduate 
credit Prerequisite CSci 144 Spr ng 
Software Engineering (3) 


Ml 


Rotenstreich and Staff 
Macroassemblers, libr 


ary mani nkers and loaders. ( trol of I/O via 

" io [*] ( té 

access methods. Re irements ( iton, modularity, structured design, data 
and functional spec ns, vel ition, d € t Program desigr 


Software tools maintenance, project organization, design teams, quality assur 
ance Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci 15€ 


178 Database Management (3) 
Design and architect 


Narahari and Stafi 


iulation, data models 


data structures to n 
of a database management svstem Survey of 
CSci 144, 152 (Spring) 


182 Computer Systems Architecture (3 Alexandridis and Staff 
Design of bu 


1inimize access t ta structures. Construction 


ng systems. Prerequisite 


-based dioe mputer svstems. memor ibsvstem 
s-based digital comy iter system I ry 


is, caches, and 
multiple processors. Comi 


ison of RISC and CIS( 
signals. Speed 


)cessors and standard 
buses. Bus transfer and cont 


of the ALU. Performance 
memory management, architecture support ior protection, task switching 
exception handling, instruc 
Prerequisite: CSci 172 Fi 
185 Computer Graphics I (3) 
Hardware concepts of gr 


t graphics subroutir 


vay be taken for graduate redit 


interaction, display, and data structuri 


algorithms; homogeneous co rdinates 
May be taken for graduate credit Pre 
CSci 182 (I 


i 
all) 

Design of User-Interface Programs (3 
How to write pro 


187 


grams, like those sold in stores, which 
system procedures to work with m 
etc. May be taken for graduate credit. Prer 


Distributed Computing Systems (3 
Connection of mic roprocessors and minic 


188 


ibuted comput 
ing system. Use of shared memory and 


problems and concurrency in distribute 
lx 


hroniz ion 


and token passing. Geographic 


Local area networks Prerequisi 
197 Special Topics (1 to 3) 


Staff 

Topic to be announced in the Si hedule of Classes Fall and sp 
198 Research (1 to 3) Staff 
Applied research and experimentati ts, as arranged. Prerequisite 


Junior or senior statu 


Fall and 
EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES 


l'he School of Medicine and Health Sciences o 
01 emergency r 


TS 


Bachelor of S« ience in the field 


tfe 
nedical services. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 


NGIN ERING MANAGEMENT 


Jp, " ç 
I Tograms in engineering management are offered at 
. g E g 
Dgineerin 


ig and Applied Science. The courses 


I 


level by the School of 
listed here are open to undergraduates 
160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3 D 
Economic decisions, equivalence 


worth 


uffey and Staff 
ince, present worth, annual 


1, multiple alter 


1athematics of fin 


, benefit-cost ratio, internal rate of r 


I 


itives, tax effects 


lacement, sensiti 


ivity analysis (Fall 


inflation, risk loans, retirement and rey 
spring, and summer) 

Basic Quantitative Methods for I 
Engineering Management (3) 

Quantitative methods appro ' to engineering management, using advanced 
Concepts from probability and statistics Rande 

distributions estimation, t 
introduction to the des 
Math 52 


170 ll and Staff 


jles and probability 


est of hypotheses lir r regression and correlation 


t experiments, analysis of iance. Prerequisite 


or equivalent F 


112 ENGLISH 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


See Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


ENGLISH , 


Professors R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.H. Maddox, G. Paster, J.A.A Plotz, J.A. Quitslund, C.W.# 
(Chair), D. McAleavey, C. Tate, O.A. Seavey, L.B. Salamon | 

Associate Professors G.R. Bozzini, R.L. Combs, G. Carter, A. Romines, K. Moreland 
Moshenberg, M. Alcorn, M.S. Soltan, J. Shore, F. Moskowitz, T.G. Wallace, M.D. G 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P. Griffith 

Assistant Professors M.V. Dow, S.P. Willens, P. Cook, J.M. Green, A. Nissen, AG.# 
P. Chu, S. Callaway, J.J. Cohen, R.M. Smith, P. McGann, Y. Park, G. Wald 

Adjunct Assistant Professors J. Bolz, E. S hreiber, D. Scarboro, C. Gamber, C McMull 
J. Harris, S. Maley 

Instructors D.M. Carter, N.W. Whichard 

Adjunct Instructors D.A. Bruno, S. Gold 

Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington V. Chandra 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in English—The following requirements must be fulfil 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian Schoo! of Arts and Science® 

2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 61-62 or 71-72 or 73-74; or Hmn 1, 2. 

3. Required courses in related areas—(a) 12 credit hours or equivalent of Greek, D 
Hebrew, French, German, Italian, Russian, or Spanish language study at the college le 
(b) 6 credit hours of philosophy, religion, and/or mythology; (c) 6 credit hours of hist! 
(English, American, European, or world) 

4. Required for the major—33 hours of 100-level English courses, including the? 
lowing: 

a) 9 hours in literature before 1800 (Engl 112, 113, 125, 127-28, 130, 1 31-32, 8 
155, 160) 

b) Engl 120 and 3 additional hours in literary theory and/or cultural studies p 
124, 137, 175, 176, 179, 195, 196) . 

c) 3 hours in minority or post-colonial literature and tradition (Engl 139-40, 169,1 
174, 179, 187, 188) 

With departmental approval, courses with appropriate subject matter may be sum 
tuted for those specified above. 2 

Students take 15 additional hours of 100-level English courses, of which no more 
9 hours may be in creative writing or composition. Electives should include at le 
hours each in 19th- and 20th-century literature; 6 hours of literature of a foreign lang 
(either in the original language or in translation) may be substituted for English elect! 
with approval of the English Department l 


D 


Special Honors—Majors who wish to be considered for Special Honors must med 
general honors requirements listed under Regulations; have maintained a 3.0 grade 
average; and apply for admission to the program, in writing, by October 15 of the jW 
year. Once admitted, the candidate must enroll in Engl 195 in the spring semester an 
Engl 196 in the following fall semester. During the iunior year, c andidates must cont 
to maintain a 3.0 overall grade-point average and a 3.25 average in courses in the Eng 
Department. Subject to departmental approval, the « andidate enrolls in Engl 198 in 
spring semester of the senior year. To be eligible for graduation with Special Hom 
candidates must earn an A on the Honors Thesis and have achieved a 3.4 grade? 
average in courses in the English Department. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic literature—The Department of Theatt® 
Dance and the Department of English offer an interdisciplinary major in dramatic li 
ture. This major, which combines the strengths of the two departments, is designed tof 
equal consideration to the two key aspects of theatre: the literary text and the produ 
See Dramatic Literature. 


i Minor in English—6 hours of introductory literature courses and 15 hours of 1004 
literature courses, chosen in consultation with an advisor in the department. 


Minor in creative writing—Engl 81, 6 hours of introductory literature (e.g., Engl 51 
and 12 hours of 100-level courses offered by the department, of which at least 9 m 


in creative writing. | 
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ENGLISH 


110 Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) ` 
Study of writings by engineers and scientists who have considered the i 
cations of technology in the modern world. Concurrently, study and practit? 

scien 


f 


the communication skills needed for careers in engineering and the 
Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50; junior, senior, or graduate status. 
(Spring) 

111 Preparation for Peer Tutors in Writing (3) Calla 
For undergraduates accepted as tutors in the Writing Center study and pra 
of techniques for prewriting, writing, and revision; readings on collabora 
learning, the composing process, composition theory, cognitive psy: hold 
critical thinking, and the teaching of writing; observation and exercises in W 
ing, peer review, and tutoring (Fall) 


CREATIVE WRITING 
81 Introduction to Creative Writing (3) Moskowitz and % 


An exploration of genres of creative writing (fiction, poetry, and/or play™% 
ing). Basic problems and techniques; examples of modern approaches; W 


4 


writing assignments; workshop and/or conference discussion of student 
ing. Prerequisite: Engl 11. Limited to 15 students (Fall and spring) 

103 Intermediate Fiction I (3) Moskowitz, Clair, and% 
The writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent. Limited to 15 stude 
(Fall and spring) 

104 Intermediate Poetry I (3) McAleavey, Clair, Bolz, 5% 
The writing of poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent. Limited to 15 stud 
(Fall) a 

105 Fundamentals of Playwriting (3) p. Gm? 
Same as TrDa 105. Study of the process of playwriting, emphasizing dram 
structure, characterization, and dialogue. Requirements include study 
analysis of plays, attendance at plays, scene writing, and beginning the p o 
of developing a play. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent and a two-seme 


literature survey (e.g., Engl 51-52). Limited to 15 students (Fall) 

106 Intermediate Fiction II (3) Moskowitz: 
The writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 103 or equivalent Limited @ 
students (Spring) 

107 Intermediate Poetry II (3) McAleavey, Bolz, Clair, 
The writing of poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 104 or equivalent Limited @ 
students. (Spring) " 

108 Intermediate Playwriting (3) p. Gm 


Same as TrDa 108. Each student will develop a complete play Attendant 
local productions. Group readings of work written for the course and stagh 
scenes in cooperation with the Department of Theatre and Dance. Prereq® 
Engl 105 or equivalent. Limited to 15 students. May be repeated for credit 
departmental approval (Spring) 

116 Advanced Fiction (3) Moskowitz y 
Further workshop study of the writing of fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 106 or ef 
alent. Limited to 15 students. May be repeated for credit with departm® 
approval. : 

117 Advanced Poetry (3) McAleavey, Shores 
Further workshop study of the writing of poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 107 or ed 
alent. Limited to 15 students. Mav be repeated for credit with departm? 
approval. 

181 Creative Writing Workshop (3) 

Taught by the Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington; open to under 
uates and graduate students. Prerequisite: a 100-level creative writing 0% 
May be repeated for credit, if taught by a different instructor. Limite 
students. (Fall and spring) 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) Paster, Plotz, Cook, and 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical contextis 
cussion of recurrent themes and introduction to various types and fo 
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Introduction to American Literature anz, Gom M 
Historical survey. Engl 71: From early American writin u 


Whitman, and Di kinson. Engl 72: I 
(Academic year) 


y Wald 
Literature of Black America (3-3 
Survey of the major 


ames, and Crane to the present 


periods and principal authors of the African American 
tradition. Engl 73: 1789-1900 Engl 74: 20th centur wii 
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Modernism and Anti-Modernism (3-3) Soltan, G 
Engl 137: the emergence of modernist experimentation (and the sense oft 
stemological and moral crisis it expressed) in the poetry and prose of Pound, 
Eliot, Woolf, Kafka, and others. Engl 138: the reaction against modernist Sf 
and themes in the wake of World War II, as seen in the work of Orwell, Aff 
Lessing, Tournier, Larkin, and others 

20th-Century Irish Literature (3—3) Made! 
Irish writers from the time of the Literary Revival in the late 19th century tof 
present. Engl 139: Yeats and other Irish poets and playwrights of his timé 
after—Synge, O'Casey, Kavanagh, Heaney, and others. Engl 140: Joyce thra 
Ulvsses and other fiction writers of later generations—O'Brien, Beckett; 
others. (Academic year) 

The English Novel (3-3) Maddox, Soltan, Walli 
Engl 153: The 18th century—Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, and oth 
Engl 154: The 19th century—Austen, the Brontés, Dickens, George Eliot, H8f 
and others. (Academic year) 


} The English Drama (3-3) pas 


163-64 


Engl 155: Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Eng] 156: Historical survey, 1660 
present. 

Modern Drama (3) Paster 
Representative continental, English, and American plays of the period 1% 
1960. 

Contemporary Drama (3) 

Examines drama written since 1960 in the light of postmodernism as both® 
erary and a theatrical theory. Explores the ways contemporary playwrighls? 
directors challenge the perceptions and assumptions of today's audience: 
Early American Literature and Culture (3) Sel 
The shaping of America's early literary and cultural traditions as shown b? 
nificant writers of the Colonial and Early National periods: Bradstreet, Co" 
Mather, Edwards, Franklin, Crevecoeur, and others. (Fall) 

American Romanticism (3) 

The shaping of America's literary and cultural traditions as shown by sl 
cant writers of the Romantic period: Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melv 
Thoreau, Whitman, Dickinson, and others (Spring) A 
American Realism (3) Rom 
The shaping of America's literary and cultural traditions as shown by sig 
cant writers of the Realist period: Twain, James, Crane, Howells, wham 
Chopin, Robinson, and others. (Fall) 

American Poetry (3-3) Ganz, Combs, McAl 
Close examination of major American poems. Eng] 163: From the begin? 
through the early 20th centurv: works bv Bradstreet, Taylor, Poe, Eme 
Whitman, Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, and others. Engl 164: The 20th-cel 
modernist poets: Stevens, Pound, Williams. Eliot, Ransom, Cummings, C 
and others. 

American Drama (3-3) 0 
Engl 165: 19th-century melodrama and the emergence of realism; work 
O'Neill and other dramatists of the early 20th century. Engl 166: Develop™ 
in modern American drama since World War II, in« juding works by willi 
Miller, Albee, Shepard, Rabe, Guare, Mamet, Henley, Wasserstein, Sh 
Hwang, Wilson, and others. 

The American Novel (3-3) Maddox, Seavey, Moreland * 
Historical and critical study of major works in the American novelistic M 
tion. Engl 167: From beginnings through the 19th century: Hawthorne, Mel 
James, Twain, Dreiser, and others. Engl 168: The 20th century: Wharton, ©4 
Anderson, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Wright, R.P. Warren, Nabo” 
and others. (Academic year) 

Ethnicity and Place in American Literature (3) Chu, Romine 
The relationships among ethnic identity, authorship, regional setting, W% 
tional consciousness. Differences in the literary culture of ethnically, ra% 
and regionally diverse American populations; how considerations of eth" 
and place have been reshaping the American literary canon. Texts 4? 
phases vary with instructor. 
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2 Selected Topics in Literature 


The Short Storv (3) Combs 
An extensive survev of short fictic 
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Major Authors (3) i 
In-depth studies « IL a single figure or two or three rican 


or other nationalit 
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li e; science f on e and 
politics; Freud, Dostoevskv, ind Shakespeare 

. "T n . ` . . » d t 
Selected l'opics in Post-Colonial Literature (3 tz 
Historical critical, and theoretical studv of post-colonial literatur ( 
Asian, Commonwealth—in F nglish. Topics vary with instruct je TY 


peated for credit provided the topic differs 

African American Literature (3) l'ate, Wald 
Study of texts representing the experiences of black An th 

and social forces that have shaped their lives 
Gender and Literature 
Symt 


(3) Romines, Tate, Wald 
Olic representations of culturally defined roles and assumptions in litera 
ture. Male and female gender l 


ntal te 
tion of culture, in literature espe ially and in the arts ar 


Literature and Philosophy (3) 
An exploration of fe: 


roles as fund: 


representa 


generally 


Quitslund 
atures that certain kinds of literary and philosophical texts 
have in common, noting how the aisi iplines ol 

differ in their approaches to 


ary studies 
inguage and 
classics, both ancient and modern, to conte 
Contemporary American Literature (3-3 
Major and representative works, 1946—1980. I 
fiction by Flannery O'Connor Ginsberg 
Roethke, Baraka, Berryman Ashbery, and ot 
and novel: Warren, Salinger, Agee, White 
Olsen, Bellow, McPhee, and others 

Special Topics in Literary Theory and/or Cultural Studi 
Selected topics in the diverse theoretical me 
studies th 


range trom 


Keroua 


es (3) St 


thodologies al 
at characterize « ontemporary English and Ameri 
May be repeated for credit provided that topic differs 

A Writer's Perspective on Literature (3) 

Study of a literary topic, from the point of 
Writer in Washington. May be repe 

Asian American Literature (3 
The rapidly expanding tradition of 
Asian decent. The interse tion of 


view of the Jenny McKean Moors 
sated for credit 

Chu 
literature written by and about Americans of 


Asian American histories 


and the developing 
literary tradition: representation of identity, eth ty, gender; “orientalism 
Jewish American Writing (3 Plotz 
One hundred years of Jewish American writing in fiction, autobiograph 
poetry, drama, and non-fictional prose. The immigrant experience, America 
philosemitism and antisemitism, the Hol 


'caust and after, the New York intel- 
patriarchal tradition 


lectuals, Jewish feminism, and the 
Honors Seminar (3-3) 

Genre and genre theorv literature as cultura 
tural criticism; various critical approaches- 
torical. Open only to second-se 

candidates in English 
Independent Study (3) 
For ex eptional students whose aq ademic objectives are not 
regular courses. Students must obtain the chair's 
Supervision by an appropriate member of the depar 
Honors Thesis (3) Y i 
Under the guidance of an instr 


unes, Moreland, Green 


a as instrument of 


ai, historical, and 


mester junior and first-se lester senior honors 


(Engl 195: spring: Enel 196 fall 


Sten a 


accommodated ir 


pproval and ar 


uctor, the student writes a the sis on an 
topic. Open only to senior honors « andidates in English (Fall 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


199 Internship: Research and Writing (3) Quitslund - 
Position of responsibility with a publication or an educational or | 
institution or other organization offering practical experience in researc 
writing. Restricted to junior and senior English majors; requires — 
approval of plans prior to registration. Regular meetings with supe 


professor 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Associate Professors G.R. Bozzini, S.M. Wright, C.F. Meloni, B.P. Tyndall (¢ hair), Mi 
Saunders, J.K. Donaldson, Jr (. 

Assistant Professors F.C. Reid, M. Kirkland, S. Thompson, A.J. Beley, P. ( onnertofe 
lacobelli, M.B. Bandas, P.N. Edmondson, R.W. Tucker, C. Matthews, D.L. Wease 


This comprehensive program in English as a foreign language is designed for w 
enrolled or planning to enroll in University credit programs, for members of Washin 
international community, and for other individuals who wish to improve their ¢ onm 
of English through an intensive or semi-intensive study program. International stus 
entering the program must take the EFL Placement Test before registering for anra 
course. , 

Note: The following course restrictions pertain to students admitted to degree pra 
who are enrolled in EFL courses. While enrolled in EFL 15, 20, and 30, students r 
enroll in other courses. With permission of the advisor (in the case of Columbian Se 
permission of the dean), students enrolled in EFL 40 may take one other course, on 
dents enrolled in EFL 45 may take two other courses. Students admitted through EF 
take only EFL courses EP 

In special cases and with the approval of the department, component parts of m 
20, 30, and 40 can be taken separately. Tuition rates and laboratory fees are € 
accordingly 


15 Basic English (0) ad 
Introduction to basic grammar, vocabulary, and « omposition Developm 
reading, speaking, and listening skills. Twenty class hours per week. 5u 
registered in EFL 15 will not be permitted to register for any other p 
course. Tuition is charged at the rate of 7 credit hours; laboratory fee, $70 
Lower-Intermediate English (0) lacobelli, Donaldson. 
Continued study of basic grammar. Practice in speaking, listening, readi ] 
cabulary, and composition Emphasis on integration of skills Twenty 
hours per week. Students registered in EFL 20 will not be permitted to 
for any other academic course. Tuition is « harged at the rate of 7 « redit 
laboratory fee, $70 
Intermediate English (0) Matthews, Connertol 
Continued study of grammar, with emphasis on paragraph writing. » 
ment of academic reading skills and vocabularv. Practice in speaking, P 


: se hdl 
ciation, listening to academic lec tures, and note-taking. Twenty class hé 


week. Students registered in EFL 30 will not be permitted to register ) 


other academic course. l'uition is charged at the rate of 7 credit hours; 
torv fee, $50 


Higher-Intermediate English (0) Bandas, Meloni, THO 
Skills needed in acac 


note-taking, oral « ommunication 


lemic course work: composition, listening omprent 
reading strategies, vocabulary buildi 
basic research tec hniques. Twenty class hours per week. No addition 
demic work allowed without approval of the advisor. Tuition is charged at 

of 7 credit hours; laboratory fee, $50 F. 
Semi-Intensive Advanced English (0) Edmondson, Tyndall, Wea 


; arsit 
Emphasis on the research writing process. Practice in reading universis, 


0 
materials, Focus on revision and editing. Additional class sessions are 4 
in specialized skills. Ten cl 
5 credit hours 
English Composition/Research Methods 
for International Students (3) 
Expository writing and library 


i e 
ass hours per week. Tuition is charged at th 


yi, KIS 


Donaldson, lacobe 


research methods course for stude 
demonstrate high proficiency in English. Four class hours per week Ta 
can be taken by international students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10 Spec ial f 
Advanced Oral Communication (3) 

For students who demonstrate | 
their formal oral communicatic 


1igh proficiency in English and wish 19 
m skills. Emphasis on interviewing pa 


and delivering informativ 


e and persuasi 


ive speech« i 1 part 
pating in small-group discussions. Four class hours per week — 
61 American Language and Culture f 
For students who demonstrate high proficiency in I 
sizes critical thinking skills gh re ) 
research reports l'opics on contemporary Ame 4 ture selecte : 
wide range of authentic texts periodic literature i film. I PR Ere IM 
week, Spec ial fee, $25 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 
Committee on Environmental Studies 
H. Merchant (Ch ur), W.C. Parke, A. Viterito, A.M. Yezer 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartm« sams in ei 
ronmental studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of A Bache t Science. By 
emphasizing the so ial sciences, the program le iding to t egree ol he t Art 
designed to serve the student whose participat on in the environm ental decisi making 
process involves integrating information of a less t« chnical nature. Th« g eat - 
to the degree of Bachelor ot Science prepares a student for t environmental deci 
Sion making that involves the interpretation and use of technical informatior 
Bat helor of Arts with a ma Jul envi T ment 4 stu és rhe I owing eq irer er Us 
must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts a: 1S 
2 Prerequisite courses 
(a) Statistics Stat 91 
(b) Natural s lences—6-8 credit hours selected from BiSc 3 4, 11-12; Chem 11-1 
17-18; Geol 1 2; or Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. BiSc 3-4 must be passed with t A or B to be 
accepted toward fulfilling the introductory natural science requ 
(c) Social sciences -Econ 11-12, plus 6 credit hours se tected from Anth 1-2; Geog 
l, 2, 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 105-8 or Soc 1 
3. Required courses for the major (51 credit hours 
(a) BiSc 154; Econ 136; Envr 151-52, 157: Ge 9g 132 or 135 
(b 9 credit hours selected from BiSc 102 103, 104, 107, 108, 110, 114, 125, 130. 135 
137, 140 or 142, 152, 155, 156, 157. 158. 167 168, 169, 208, 242, 243; Chem 22. 50. 10 
122, 151 52, 153 94; Geol 5, 105, 122, 124 125, 151, 154 
(c) 24 credit hours in courses selected from no more than two lepartments in th« 
following -Anth 150, 151, 152, 171, 263, 267 Econ 101, 102, 105, 157, 158. 161. 199 7 
Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127. 134. 136 137, 140, 143, 145, 219, 220, 222: PSc 104 
112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129 Psyc 104, 144; Soc 120, 18 p to 6 hours of credi 
Envr 159-60 or 161 (or other approved field experience iternshiy es) n € 
included in this « ategory 
Bachelor of Science with a major in « nvironmental studies—The fol owing require 
ments must be fulfilled 
13 he general requirements stated under Colum} lan Se I Arts and Se lences 


2. Prerequisite Courses 
(a) Statistics—Stat 91 
(b) Natural sciences— 12 
17—18: Geol 1 


18 credit hours sele ted iron 12; Chem 11-12 
2; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. Either BiS 11-12 Chem 
(c) Social sciences Econ 11-12, pius 6 credit hours selected 


i trom Anth 1-2; Geog 

= & 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 105-6 Soc 1,2 
3. Required courses for the major (51 credit ho 
(a) BiSc 154; Econ 136; Envr 151-52, 157 Geog 132 or 135 
(b) 24 credit hours selected from BiS 102 
9, 137, 140 or 142, 152. 155, 156, 157 
105, 122, 


must be selected 


103, 104, 107, 108 110, 114, 125, 130 

» 158, 167, 168, 169, 208, 242 243; Chem 22, 50 

» 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 122, 124, 125 151, 154. | p to 6 hours of 

nvr 159-60 or 161 (or other ap 

included in this ategory 
(c) 

lowing- 


redit in 


proved fi 


ld experience or internship « urses] may be 


ted from no more thar 


9 credit hours in courses selec 1 two departments in the fol 
Anth 150, 151, 152 171, 263, 267 Econ 101 102, 105, 157 158, 161, 199 237 
Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134. 136, 137, 140 143, 145, 219 220, 222; PSc 104 111 
112 117 118, 120, 122 124, 129; Psyc 104, 144; Sox 120, 181 


120 FINANCE 


The science and social science courses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) abov 
in not more than three departments. 


Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3) 
Directed reading and discussion of contemporary environmental problé 
Limited to majors in environmental studies or with permission of instruct 
Introduction to Environmental Law (3) MC 
An introduction to selected pieces of major environmental legislation The? 
of the courts and bureaucracy in implementing and interpreting legisla 
Impact on decision making. Designed for students w ith no training in lawi 
159-60 Field Experience (3-3) 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in env ironmental studies Students P 
at least eight hours per week in a political, technical, legal, or spec ial-int® 
organization working on environmental questions 


EXERCISE SCIENCE 
See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 


FINANCE 


Professors F. Amling, T.M. Barnhill, W.E. Seale (Chair), W. Handorf, M.S. Klock 
Associate Professors J.M. Sachlis, N.G. Cohen, P.S. Peyser, G.M. Jabbour, J. Jordan 
Associate Professorial Lecturer R. Strand 

Assistant Professors M. Eppli, I.G. Bajeux-Besnainou, A.J. Wilson, W.E. Wilson 
Adjunct Assistant Professor M. Humber 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer R. Petruska 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study leadif 
the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of Business Administration 


Departmental prerequisite: BAdm 115 is prerequiste to all courses in the Fin 
Department. 


122 Intermediate Finance (3) Humber, Peyser, 
Theory and practice of acquiring and using funds. Simulations of busines 
cisions by cases and/or models to assess the risk/return interaction of W 
ment, financing, and dividend decisions (Fall and spring) 
Investment and Portfolio Management (3) i 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, 1 
ing analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and security ™ 
Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis (Fall and spring) 
Advanced Financial Management (3) 

Analysis and readings covering applications of theory to financial manage 
Case studies for decision making involving working « apital, capital budge 
financing, dividend policy, and valuation Prerequisite: Fina 122, 123. 
and spring) 

Real Estate Investment (3) Handotf 
Principles of real estate investment, including valuation, appraisal, fn 
and development, in addition to a discussion of the mortgage market 
institutions. (Fall) 

Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) 

Functions of insurance and risk management in business enterprise. 
(Spring) 

Money and Capital Markets (3) Handorf, 
The process of ¢ apital formation in a free enter prise economy, W ith spec! 
phasis on factors affecting the level and structure of interest rates. Money 
ket, capital market, and derivative « ontracts (futures and swaps) are ove 
from both investment and financ ing perspectives. (Fall and spring) 
Special Topics (3) 

Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. 
Individual Research (arr.) 

Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be rer 


once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


The following 1 


usiness core cour s offered tl gh th Je 


tment of Finance. For 
ITSK M Tert ; 
course desc ription, see 


listing under Business Administratior 


BAdm 115 Financial Management and Markets 
FORENSIC SCIENCES 
l'he Department of For: nsic Sciences offers graduate degree programs 
Columbian Se hool of Arts and Sciences. The following courses ar eee . 
graduates 
103—4 Introduction to Forensic Sciences (3-3) oe 
Topic s 1n the application of science ti me criminal justice system, includi 
personal identification analysis of drugs, forms of trace evidence, identification 


of biological fluids, forensic pathology 


and forensic toxis logy. Laboratory exer 
cises Prerequisite two semesters of a lab ratory science other than astronomy 
FRENCH 
See Romance Languages and Literatures. 
GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 
Professors D.C McGrath, J.C. Lowe, D.E Vermeer (Chair 
Professorial Lecturers B Thomas, G.T Foggin 
Assistant Professors A Viterito, D.M. Hart, M.D Price, J. M.D. Hamilton 
Assistant Professorial Lei turer S. Cohen 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in geography—The following r« quirements must be ful 
filled 


l. The ge 


) 


neral requirements stated under Columb s and Sciences 
major—36 credit hours 


8 1, 2, 195; Geol 1. At 
r$ must be chosen from each of the foll wing groups: Group A (Physical 
al/Resources)—Geog 108, 110, 132, 134 135, 136; Group B (Human)—Geog 
125, 127. 140, 141, 145, 146: Group C (Techniques)—Geog 104. 105 106, 107, 121 

Minor in ge 
irom each of 


With pe 


for « re 


Required courses in the 
least 6 ¢ redit hou 
Environment 


ography—Required: 21 credit hours, including Geog 1 


the groups listed under requirements for the maior 


rmission, a limited number 
dit toward an 
istings 


f graduate courses in th 


undergraduate degree. See the Gr 


e department may be taken 


aduate Programs Bulletin f I irse 


l Introduction to Human Geography (3) 
A systematic survey of } 


iuman geography; cultural perspect 
Space including urbanization geopolitics, and land 15€ 
2 Introduction to Environmental Geography (3 Price 


f 


A systematic survey of env ironment: 


i geography ; perspective 
and human e ologv, in« luding ecosystems al 
dynamics, and resource geography (Fal 
The Physical Environment (3) 
A study of the eart} 


Staff 
1's physical environment. it t 


n ibsystems, and phys 
Cal processes. Laboratory fee, $30 


Introduction to Cartography (3) 
Map interpret 


104 Staff 
ation, thematic mapping 


, and introduction to « 
phy. Laboratory fee, $30. 


puter cartogra 


105 T 'Chniques of Spatial Analysis (3) Viterito 
Nature of geographical inquiry ipproaches to the study of geography, empiri 
cal research methods 


106 Geographic Information Systems (3) 


Analysis of cartographic p 
and plotting tec hniques Laboratory fee, $30 Prerequisite Geog 105 or permis 
sion of instruc tor 


107 Remote Sensing and Air Photo Interpretation (3) 
Remote-sensing techniques using aerial photography, color 
wave, and satellite imagery 


Application to rural 
ogy, and environmental monitoring I 


Viterito 


data structures and Itomated databases. Digitizing 


infrared, micro 
and urban settings 


, archaeol 
aboratory fee, $30 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SC ENCE 


108 Weather and Climate (3) Viteri 
An examination of atmospheric: processes and climatic regions. Laborato 
fee, $30. Prerequisite: Geog 2 "-— 

110 Climate and Human Ecology (3) Viteri 
Effects of climate on human activities. Examination of human-induced « limat 
change. Prerequisite: Geog 2 3 
mens edi Field Program (3 or 6) Humphrey, Mergen, Prid 
Same as AmCv/Anth 115 
World Regions: Problems and Prospects (3) sw 
Understanding of world environmental and cultural regions; the natural a 
human conditions that undergird current problems and future prospects. ~ r 
Computer Cartography (3) St 
Analysis and application of computer mapping methods. Laboratory fee, $ 
Prerequisite: Geog 104. 

Urban Transportation (3) E 

The relationship between freight and passenger transportation systems ® 

urban land use patterns and structure. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

Transportation and Communication (3) " 

The structure and evolution of transportation and communication networks? 

their impact on regional development. Prerequisite Geog 1 

Industrial Geography (3) i 

Theories and case studies dealing with the location, dynamics, and global 

tion of economic activities. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

Population Geography (3) 

Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population press 

growth, and migrations. Prerequisite: Geog 1 

Environmental Management and Conservation (3) ' 

The evolution of environmental management philosophies and tools The g 

distribution, utilization, and degradation of natural resour es.Prerequi$ 

Geog 2 

People, Land, and Food (3) a 

Spatial disparities in world food production, demand, and distribution; regit 

food-population balances; food supply problems and prospects Prerequ' 

Geog 1 or 2. 

Energy Resources (3) Í 

Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and produc tion F 

ergy resources. Examination of international energy linkages and energy p? 

of selected nations. Prerequisite: Geog 2 
5 Environmental Quality (3) 

Investigations into questions of resource use and env ironmental quality: ; 

phasis on methods of evaluating environmental and societal attitudes as 

influence resource use. Prerequisite: Geog 2 

Water Resources (3) 

Analysis of the global spatial patterns, development, use, and quality of 

resources. Prerequisite: Geog 2 

Environmental Hazards (3) j 

Examination of natural hazards in terms of their types, distributions, à 

pacts on human activities. Prerequisite: Geog 2 

Urban Geography (3) 

Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on pattern 

dynamics of location within the city. Prerequisite: Geog 1. 

Cities in the Developing World (3) 

Urbanization processes, problems, 


t 


qii 


ci 


5 


and management in the developing ^ 
Focus on urban location, politics, housing, services, employment, and €? 
mental issues. Prerequisite: Geog 1 
Urban Social Geography (3) 
Behavioral perspectives on human spatial activities in cities. Prered 
Geog 1. 
Explorations in Historical Geography (3) 
Same as AmCv 144 ; 
5 Cultural Geography (3) 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; emph 
spatial and ecological considerations. Prerequisite: Geog 1 


Price 
Interrelationships among the h l v puysival t nr eno — 
Systems; the organization of px territ t 005 Staff 
147 Military Geography (3) ds 
An examination of environmen ind locationa t d their p ' 
military planning and operations. Prere Geog 
151 Geography of North America (3) : Ecc 
An examination of the social, environmenta nd ( factor 2 
led to development of the sever i I 1 1 ta. Frer ; 
Geog10r2. ^ 
53 Fundamentals of Urban Planning and Design (3 McGratl 
Studio course in the basic elements of urban plani d design DM 
community problems. Survey of planner's role pails ana impien 
Ing creative solutions to urban problems Qa ff 
54 Geography of the Middle East and North Africa (3 : d 
Cultural and physical regional patterns of the Middle ast North Alt 
Prerequisite Geog 1 or 2 = 
61 Geography of Latin America i 
Examination of spatial characteristics of phys d ¢ I henomena i1 
Middle and South America. Prere te: Geog 1 or 2 
64 Geography of Africa (3) m 
( ultural and physical regional patte ns of Africa. Prerequisite: Geog i 
189-90 Readings in Geography (arr JU 
Prerequisite: 12 credit hours of geography t instructor x 
195 Proseminar in Geographic Thought Price 
For students completing the major in geography Development of geographic thought 
theories, ind methodologies: Seograpt 1 Prerequisite pt ission of thi 
advisor 
198 Special Topics (3) EN 
Consideration of geographic aspects of topi: ire problems of T 
May be repeated for credit provided that the t J! ] s. Prerequisite: Geog 1 
or 2. 
199 Internship (3) ies 
Fieldwork, internship, or other controlled t with an agen 
nization engaged in work in applied geog: ite: 12 credit hours 
geography courses and permission of instructor 
GEOLOGY 
Professors F.R. Siegel, A.G. Coates (Research), J.F. Lewis D.J. Stanley (Res: G.( 
Stephens (Chair), D. De Paor (Researc! 
Adjunct Professor W. Back 
Assoc late Professorial Le turers J.F. Sutter, J.H. Kra 
Assistant Professors R.P. Tollo, W.S. Logan, M.A Logan (Resea I Visitin 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.J. Baedecker, R. S¢ M.K. Bre 
-€Cturer R,T Rye 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of S, ience with a r in geology—The follow; 
requirements must be fulfilled 
l The genera] requirements stated under ( olumbian Scho: 
e, Required introductory courses— Geol l and 2, 2 and 5, or 
3. equired courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11-12; (b) Ma 
Bac helor of Arts) or Math 30 


and (d 


the 


Mentolo 
189, 195 


For gradu 


age of 3.3 


hours: 


Minor in geolog 
four course 


146 Political Geography (3 


) BiSe 


By) for both tl 


f 


and must submit 


and 31 (f 


irses in the major 


G 


or the Bachelor of Se ience de 


ation with Special Honors, 


plus the re ommendation of 


1 


-18 credit hours 
S selected with approv 


in 


tt 
al ort 


11 or 12 or Phys 1 (for the Bai 
Bachelor of Science) 
4, Required co, 


1e degrees of Bache 


G 
B 


an approved hor 


r the degree of Bat helor 


helor or BiS« 


r of Arts 


1 


eo 


118 


s and Bachel 


i 


IOT OI / 


gree only 


a student must } 
lepartment; m 


ors thesis or project report 
luding Geol 1 


he « 


st take Geol 199 for 2 


na 


have an overall grade point 


J 


Or 3 cre 


105 


pl 


aver 


lit 


us 


124 GEOLOGY 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may bot f 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for co 
listings. - 

LAT Introductory Physical Geology (3) Rye, Steph 
Lecture (21⁄4 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to the princ ipal 
tures of the composition and structure of the earth Topics include nature 
minerals and rocks, physical processes, energy resources, and plate tecto 
Laboratorv fee, $35. Credit will not be given for both Geol 1 and 5 (Fall 
spring) : 
Environments of the Past (3) Henge i 
Lecture (21⁄2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to the history @ 
earth. Topics include sedimentary environments, plate tectonics, origin o 
and evolution. Laboratory fee $35. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 5 (Fall and $ 
Environmental Geology (3) Hanger, Lewis, Logan, 99 
Lecture (21/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to the princ ipal! 
tures of physical geology, with emphasis on the relation of people and $0 4 
to natural environments; population evolution, natural hazards and min 
resources; economic, legal, and political aspects. Laboratory fee, $35. Credit 
not be given for both Geol 1 and 5 (Fall and spring) x 
Rocks, Minerals, and Water (3 Lewis, Logan, E 
Lecture (21/2 hours) and laboratory; field trips as arranged. The interact 
water with rocks and minerals. Groundwater flow and contamination, en 
mental problems, hydrothermal processes, mineral deposits and acid E 
drainage, geothermal energy. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 5. Laboratory fee, $39 
(Spring) á 
Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) i 
Lecture and laboratory. An analysis of geological hazards and related Ww 
that affect land-use planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 5 or permi 
of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 (Spring) fi 
Mineralogy (4) » 
Lecture and laboratory. Introduction to the crystallography and chemic? - 
tematics of rock-forming and exotic minerals. Exercises emphasize the a? ^ 
of mineralogic data and the paragenesis of mineral assemblages Prerequ 
Geol 1; Chem 11 (may be taken concurrently); or permission of instructob 
oratory fee, $30. (Fall) 


Optical Mineralogy (4) "T 
Lecture and laboratory. Introduction to basic light theory and the identifi 
and characterization of minerals through optical properties Laboratory ; 
cises provide an introduction to the petrologic analysis of igneous ano 


morphic mineral systems Prerequisite: Geol 111 or permission ot the inst 
Laboratory fee, $30 (Spring) 
Petrology (2) 


Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry of crust 
magmatic processes; volcanic processes and products. Prerequisite Geol 
112; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permission of instructor (Fall) 
Petrology Laboratory (2) 

Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology majors Prered 
Geol 111 and 112. Laboratory fee, $35. — (Fall) n 
Structural Geology (4) 5 
Lecture and laboratory. Study of natural and experimental rock defor 
and the relationships between stress and strain as recorded by geologi 
tures. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) m 
Geológic Map Interpretation (2) a j 
Interpretation and analysis of geologic maps and cross sections. premi 
Geol 122. Laboratory fee, $25 
Marine Geology (3) 


(Spring) 


Lecture and map work. Princ iples of oceanography and submarine : 
topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine envit 
Prerequisite: Geol 1 or permission of instructor 
Geomorphology (3) 


H "e [? ne " 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Nature. origin, and develop! 


(Spring) 


forms; identification usin 


form: g maps and photos. Prerequisite: Geol 1. 
fee, $30. (Spring) 


136 Introduction to Engineering Geology 
Lecture and laboratorv. 1 or students ir 


n the Sch Engines 
Se ience. Geological princi ocesses and their appl 
mechanical engineering. Prer e: Phys 2 or « aient 
instructor Laboratory fee, $35 opring) 
150 Dinosaurs: Evolution and Natural History ( Brett-Surman 
An introductory course on the natural history of osa their evolution 
biology, and e ology, their false portrayal in the press how scientists study 


them (Spring and sur 
151 Invertebrate Paleontology (3) 


Lecture and laboratory. Review of 
fossils in studies of 


macroevolution, pa 

and climatology. I ield trips as arranged 
or permission of instruc tor. Laboratory fee 

154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) 

Lecture (2 hours) laboratory or 

tebrate morphology and evolution problems aleoecology and a 

(Fall, odd vears) 

Principles of Stratigraphy (3) 

Fundamentals of stratigra 


166 Hanger 
e. Review of historical ¢ on 


phic principles and pra 
Cepts, section measuring, vertical 
magnetic and clim: 


iostratigraphic relationships 


and lateral 


c stratigraphy, biostrati hi issif zonation 
correlation, geo, hronology, facies, and str: hic maps. Prerequisite: Geol 
151 and 261 (Sedimentology) or permission of instructor Spring 


189 Geophysics for Geologists (3) 
Princ iples of magnetic. gravity, seismic 1 electrical n 
logical problem solving. Prerequisite: Geol 122: Math 31; Phys 1; or permission 
of instructor (Spring) 

195 Field Methods (3) 

Weekend field trips. Methods of outcrop analysis, geol gii 
terpretation. Students will be responsible for room and 
field camp (one week) Prerequisite: Geol 122 
(Spring, odd vears) 

199 Undergraduate Resear« h or Reading (ar: 
Problems approved by the staff. Mav be 
Spring) 


Stephens 


l v 
sthods applied to geo 


mapping, and 
board expenses wl 


Laboratory fee (field trip fee 


repeated once for credit Ft 


GERMAN 


ID SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Associate Profe 
Associate Profe 
Assistant Profe 
(Visiting) 
Assistant Prof 
Instructor M.I 


ssors Y. Olkhovsky, R. Robin (Chair 

ssorial Lecturers S. Ficks, P Werres 

ssors P. Rollberg, B. Sachs B.M. Pollack (Visit ng 
essorial Lecturer J.H. Dick 

R. Gonglewski 


t T 


Bachelor Of Arts with major in German language and rature—The follow ing 


1 
l'équirements must be fulfilled. 
l. The general requirements stated ur 


2 Prerequisite courses—Ger 5-6 (or Ger 1-2 
3. Require 
history, 


in 5chool of Arts and Sciences 
and Ger 51-5 


d courses in other areas—6 credit hours in one of 


t the following subjects art 
music history, philosophy, or history of Germany 
4. Required courses in the major—Ger 9-10, 103-4. and tour courses chosen from Ger 
131-32, 141-42, 151-52. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian language and literati 
requirements must be fulfilled 


l. The general requirements stated und 


ire—The following 
er Columbian School of Arts 

2 Prerequisite courses—Slav 5-6 (or Slav 1-2, 3-4) and Slav 91-92 
3. Required courses in the major—Slav 11-12, 109-10 
Chosen from Slav 171, 172, 173 


and Sciences 


161, and 162: two 


courses 
174; two courses chosen irom S 


lav 165, 166, 185-86 
Spec ial Honors in ( 
Versity Regulations, 


a Senior thes 


verman—In addition to the general requirements stated 


onors in German must sux 


iccessfully « ompliete 


under l ni 
a candidate for special h 


iS On an assigned topi 


GERMAN AND SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


126 


Special Honors in Russian— In addition to the general requirements stated undé 
University Regulations, a candidate for spe ial honors in Russian must have attained! 
3.5 grade-point average in the major and at 3.0 average overall. Students mi 
apply for honors « andidacy by the end of the first must attal 
speaking proficiency at the advanced level, as meas d 


Interview, and must successfully complete an honors 


least à 
semester of the junior year, 
ured bv the ACTFL Oral Profi ien 
thesis (Slav 197-98) 


Minor in German language and literature—Ge: 1—2 and 3-4 (or 5-6), 9-10, 51-52 


two additional 100-level courses in German 


Minor in Russian language and literature Slav 1-2 and 3-4 (or 5-6), 9-10, 101-4; 


four courses chosen from Slav 91-92, 161, 162, 165 166, 185-86 


Note: All departmental majors must successfully « omplete a comprehensive exami 
who are already profici 


tion, including an ACTFL Oral Proficiency Interview Students wl 


| passing an 


in German or Russian language or literature may, upon | appropriate exami 


l as up to 6 ¢ redit hob 


tion, waive any departmental courses below the 100 level as wel 
of 100-level courses. 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing% 
| 


who wishes to continue in college the language study begun in high school must take 
assii 


ylacement examination before registration. Upon com yletion of the examination, 
5 | | 


ment is made to the appropriate course 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
1-2 Basic German (4-4) E 
First part of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking, understané 


reading, and writing German. Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1 Laboratory fee 


per semester (Academic year) | 
3-4 Basic German (4-4) t 
Second half of beginning course in fundamentals of speaking understanam 
reading, and writing German. Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 2 or equivalent. pre 
uisite to Ger 4: Ger 3. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester (Academk yen 


5-6 Intensive Basic German (8-8) Pollack and 
Beginning intensive course in fundamentals of speaking, understanding © 


ing, and writing German (equivalent to Ger 1-2 and 3-4). Rec ommend 
$701 


majors. Prerequisite to Ger 6: Ger 2 or 5 or equivalent Laboratory fee, ` 
semester (Academic vear) 

9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
A third-year language course; German as a means of spoken and written 
munication. German cultural history from its historical roots to the presenti 
Prerequisite: Ger 3—4 or 6, or equivalent. With permission of instructoni 
or 10 may be taken concurrently with Ger 4 (Academic year) Q 

51-52 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3—3) 
Ger 51—The birth of modern individualism, and the 18th-century youth M 
ment leading to the German idyll. Ger 52—German thought and « ivili 
from 1770 to the present. The two faces of contemporary Germany Goet 
German culture versus German politics (Academic year) q 


103-4 Major Themes of German Literature—in English (3—3) y 
Ger 103—The Faust myth in Western literature. Faust figures in the wo 
Goethe, Dostoevsky, Stephen Vincent Benét, Thomas Mann, and Ibsem 


104—Literature and politics in Germany. Selected readings include 
Goethe, Schiller, Marx, Heine, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Heinrich 
Brecht, and Böll (Alternate academic years) Ne 
131-32 18th-( ventury German Life and Letters—in German (3-3) } f 
Germany as the country of poets and thinkers. Readings in literature, ed 
philosophy, religion, and politics by Wolfram von Eschenbach, Luther," 
Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Schleiermacher, Wilhelm von Humboldt, " 
Mann, and Rudolf Steiner. (Alternate academic vears) 
141-42 19th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, Poetic Realism 
chivalry and Sehnsucht, revolution and counterrevolution in thou 
ature. Development of modern nationalism and cosmopolitanism as reg 


Second j 
ght ane 


the literature of the p« i. Read ecture T , 
ac ademi¢ years Stafi 
151-52 20th-Century German Literature—in German K fea 
The age of Nietzsche Nat S l : d 
l'homa: Mann, Herman: Hesse 1 è , ET I 
of Gruppe 17. Reading, lecture l à 7 S 
179-80 Advanced German (3-3 Y i 
Practice in speakin ste ead - riu : ——— P^ 
Prerequisite: Ger 10 or permission of instruct : j 
SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
1-2 Basic Russian (4—4 st 1 g, 
First part of beginni: st tais l - q 
reading, and wa l Prere 3 DAV 2:5 ‘ teed h 
per semester, Academic year 
3—4 Basic Russian (4—4) 
Second half of begin 1g ( rst nda " a o SAP ' 
reading, an riting Russi erequisite lav , OPNS 
requisite to Slav 4: Slav 3 Laboratory fee, $50 | 901108 Academ ye ff 
5-6 Intensive Basic Russian (8—8 Ro bet 
Beginning intensive í irse in fundam S oi speaking derstand i 
Ing, and writing Russian eq to 5 1-2 3—4). Recommende 
majors. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav 2 or 5 or « 1 rat tee, $70 per 
semester (Academic vear 
9-10 Intermediate Russian (3—3) 
Practice in speaking, lis eading writ he inte 
Prerequisite E iv 4, 6, or permission of instructor Academic year) 
11 


21 


> 
<3 


31 


91-92 


10 


109-19 Russia 


12 Intensive Intermediate Russian (6—6 
Intermediate int 


ensive course 
Russian. Con 


pared to Slav 

lisite: Slav 4, 6, or 
(Academic vear 

22 Basic Czech (3 


j-3 


Prereq 


tor majors 


Beginning cour 


` ot speaking € 8 
i eé, $50 
writing Czech. Pre 4: Slav 2 iT 


per semester 
24 Basic Sec ond-Year Cze 
Second half of begin: 


undamentals 


reading, and writing Czech. Prerequisite to S 
24: Slav 23. Laboratorv fee, $50 per semester 
32 Basic Polish (3 3) 


Beginning course 


lav 23 


in fundamentals of speaking 


writing Polish Prerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 
Warrants) 


Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) 
Emergence and development of Russian liter i 
19th and early 20th « enturies—in Englis} : 
1-2 Readings in the Russian Press (3-3 

Representative 


1 social ideas during the 


reading of Russian periodi 


uisite: Slav 4 or 6 or 


ns. Prereq- 
permission of instructor 
Today: Topics in Advanced Russian (3-3 Olkhovsky 


advanced ley 


Practice in speaking, listening, rea 

Prerequisite Slav 10 or 12 or 

161 Russian Culture to 1825 (3) 
Survey 


ructor Academic year 


Olkhovsky 
of Russian cultural herita 


19th century. Architec 
Empire style. I onography, the influen 
on Russian culture 
162 Russian Culture since 18 
Survey of Russian cult 
intellect 


th the earl« 
ugn the early 


tects of the West 


25 


ure trom the 19th centun 
ual movements: realism in 1 ic, ar 
Painting; and effects of S viet pol and of I 


Staff 


Rollberg 


ricks 


1e end of the 


128 HEALTH SCIENCES 


i i | lar oll 
165 Russian Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) i "n 
Basic themes, trends, and literary figures of the 1920s and 1930s; t e 

of the revolution on writers and literature; emergence of social realis 


Rolli 
generatio 


English 
A . 
166 Russian Literature from World War II to the Present | 3) 
Literature in wartime and in postwar years: the "thaws the new 
writers, and new trends in literature since the 1960s—in English 


171 19th-Century Russian Prose (3) Roll 
Reading and dis ussion of selected prose texts of the 19th centur) n 
Prerequisite; Slav 10 or 12 or equivalent; Slav 91-92 Fall, even "tolli 

172 19th-Century Russian Poetry (3) 
Reading and discussion of selected poetry of the 19th í entury in S 
Prerequisite: Slav 10 or 12 or equivalent; Slav 91-92 (Spring ue 

173 20th-Century Russian Prose (3 d 
Reading and discussion of selected prose of the 20th century in Re 
Prerequisite Slav 10 or 12 o1 equivalent Slav 165, 166 Fall, odd Rol 

174 20th-Century Russian Poetry (3) 


» al 
" me} wir u 
Reading and discussion of selected poetry of the 20th century—in a 
Prerequisite: Slav 10 or 12 or equivalent; Slav 165, 166 loprinf "Rl 
185-86 Introduction to Russian Cinema (3-3) 


; a j jal 
Introduction to the development f Russian cinema from political, sot 


aesthetic points of view 
195 Special Topics (3) sayi 
Directed study of East European languages, literatures, or cultures N a 
i arrange tor 


obtain chair's approval and a 


peated for credit. Students m 


' niaite us 

vision by an appropriate member of artment. Prerequisite for R 
Slav 9—10 or 11-12, 91-92, 165, 166 

197-98 Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) 


. eT ratu 
Senior honors thesis on a topic related to Russian language, liter 


culture. Required of and open only to honors candidates in the departme 
GREEK AND HEBREW 
See Classics. 
HEALTH SCIENCES 
f 
The following courses, offered by the Health Sciences Programs in the S hool @ 
icine and Health Sciences, are available to undergraduates across the | niversity: 


iai „e pr? 
uisites may be established for the courses. For information on bachelor's degret bi 
in health sciences, please request the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


101 Psychosocial Aspects of Health and Illness (3) , old 
Comprehensive introduction to the psychological and social aspect ) 
and wellness, including social fou Yl 


ndations of behavior and ps 
theories related to health and the impact of illnesses on patients, fami 


communities. Emphasis on the development of communication skil , ie 
establishment of caring relat onships. Discussions of special situation’ 
working with dying patients and patients with self-destructive behavid 
102 Pathophysiology (3) 0 
Biomedical and scientific framework for the understanding of human 
mechanisms and biologic processes, Lecture pres tions cove! " 
immunologic, cardiovascular genetic, respiratory, gastrointe stinal, BE 
reproductive, renal, hematologic, neurologic, and mus: iloskeletal di 
103 Health Policy and the Health Care Svstem (3) 
Incorporates economic theory 


and policy analysis mé thodology Mer 

impact of changes in the health care svstem on the practice of healt® 
professionals and the quality and process of health care. The role @ 
federal legislation is explored, and critical aspects of the U.S health w. 
compared to those of other count 
through review of current medic al literature 

104 Management of Health Science Services (3) ; vel 
Application of management and organizational principles to the delit d 
vices provided by health scie l 


ries. Development of critical thin 


nces disciplines Issues addressed inc 


mation systems leadership, tean 


ource 
management, qu provement onc onilict and chang; 
HISTORY 
Professors H.M Sachar, P.P. Hill, L.G. DePauw R. Thornt L.G. Schwoerer, P.F. Klarén 
R.E. Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Be ker, L.P. Ribuffo, E. Berkowitz (Chair), R.H. Spector. 1.0 
Horton, H. Gillette, Jr 
Associate Professors ( J. Herber R.A. Hadley Y.D. And M.A Atki R.B. St 
H.L. Agnew E.A. McCord. ( E. Harris: 
Adjunct Associate Professor K. Bowling 
Assistant Professors D.R Khoury, T. Anbinder 
Director and Principal Investig itor of the First Federal ress Project C. Bickford 
Ba helor of Arts with a in hist me St be filled 
1. Majors must meet the general requirement í Dia n \rts and 
Sciences, selec ting specific courses in consultati n with « le] ntal o eg: 
advisor. For the foreign | culture requirem« 5 t meet the fore 
language rather than f. ( ure, require t 
2. Majors must either take or w iive the ) ‘ (40 a 
Waiver mav be accom; lished by pass lepartment xan held ne 
the beginni classes. Credit as well as w er may be obtained by departmenta 
examination, and waiver may be obtained by scor 600 DOV £ ege Board 
RU hievement Tests or by scoring 4 or 5 or vances ^ atio Ne -- 
Waiver nor credit is awarded by CLEP s jecit exa 
j Distributed courses wit] ijr must in HL i $ edit I 
198, 199, and two 100-level each of the A hree field 
(à) Europe—Hist 109 112 142, 123, 124, 125, 128, 1 94, 136, 14 
142 148, 151, 152, 153, 1 1, 155, 156, 157, 158 
d States—Hist 117, 129, 133 134, 137, 138, 16 68, 169, 170, 1 
173 177, 178, 179, 181, 182, 184, 185, 186. 197 
Africa, and Latin Amer ca—Hist 107, 108 T d 15 
146, 158, 161, 162 163, 164, 165, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194. 195. 196 
Special topics courses numbered 101 ind course i the 700 Series y also satisfy 
of the three field requirements Majors should check witl the major adv » 
applicability of such courses 
For Special Honors in history a history major must (1 eet the gener 
requirements listed under | 


niversity Regulations: (2) apply for honors candid: 
Hist 199 before the end of the junior year; and (3) in the ensuing semester 
.ATBe upon the research project undertaken in Hist 199 while « nrolled in Hist 191. Only 
M the thesis completed in Hist 191 merits the grade of A will Spe 
mended 


complete 


ial Honors be recon 


Minor in hist 
ily dex lare their 
Senior year 
Concentrate 
modern 


ory—Undergraduate st 


intention to the departm 
Such students mav ch 


IOSe à nonspec ialized 


history curriculum, or may 
in one area, such as ancient history medieval history, earlv modern I urope 


Europe, the Middle East, Russia and East I urope, the United States, Latin Amer 
ica, or the Fay East, or in one field, such iS economic, social lectual, diplomatic 
politica], black or women’s history. In ea h case the gram Of courses will be planne d 
In consultation with the history advisor. To meet the departmental requirements for a 
Minor, the student must complete one 


least five 
199 mus 


ir 72 and at 
history courses with a grade of C— or above. Hist 


ourse chosen from Hist 39. 40 71 
additional approved 100-level 
st be included in the 
With pe 
for cred 


program 
pr gram 


rmission, a limited number of graduate courses in the de 


partment may be taken 
it toward an undergraduate degree. See t} 


Graduate Programs Bulletin 


ior course 
listings 


Waiver 


Examinations: Waiver examir 
ginning of classes in the fall and spring semesters and the first 


ations are given three 


r year, near the 


session 
Course Accessibility: All 100-level « Ourses are open to students without histor 
Prerequisites with tl 


y course 
1e exception of Hist 136, 157, 198 and 199 


39—40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) 


HISTORY 


Hist 39: Introduction to the political, social, economic, religious, and v 
history of Europe from about 800 A.D. to 1715. Hist 40 From 1718 
present (Academic year) 

50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) 


Same as AmCv/PSc 50 


Gi 


» t 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 


from the earliest settlements to 1876. Hist 72: from 1876 to present 
(Academic year) 

101 Special Topics (3) 
Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present 
semester will be announced in the Schedule of Classes 

107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, 
civilizations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's conquest 

108 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to the Second Century A.D. (3) | 
Survey of cultural, social, political, and economic developments i 4 
lenistic world and societies of the Near East from the reign of Philip! I 
height of Roman power and influence in these regions 

109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) , 
Neolithic background; Bronze Age—Minoan, Helladic, and My: enaedl 
lizations; classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian conquest 

110 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) NM 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and Latin c ivili 
cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek world undef 
rule. (Spring) , 

111-12 Medieval History (3—3) s 
Hist 111: Failure of the old Roman Empire, formation of barbarian king 
the West and their evolution to about 1000 A.D.; Byzantium and Islam : 
apogee. Hist 112: Medieval European daily life, institutions, and ¢ roatit i 
ments to about 1400; the Crusades and the Near East to the rise of thë 
Turks (Academic year) 

116 History of Africa (3) " 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from anc ient 
the present, with emphasis on the rise and demise of European t olona ; 

117 Crisis or Conspiracy? A History of the 
International Politics of Oil (3) 
The history of the international politics of oil, with special attention to 
oping relationships between major oil companies and governments © 
abroad. (Summer) 

121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) ip 
Study of the economic, political, intellectual, and cultural acc eleration ; 
ern Europe, beginning in the Italian city-states and spreading to France: 


The topic 


and If 


; the 


and England, in the 14th through 16th centuries (Fall) ; 

122 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) vals 
Religious, political, and social « onsequences of the theological uphea 
16th century (Spring) 


123 European Intellectual History I (3) } 
Popular culture; religion and science in the 17th century; the Enlight 
Voltaire, Hume, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Beccaria, Diderot, Condori 
gion, history, nature, society, and politics; the intellectual origins oft 
Revolution. (Fall, even years) 

124 European Intellectual History II (3) i 
Intellectual responses to the French Revolution; 19th-century bin 
proaches to society, religion, e onomics, biology, ethics, and psye ) ; 
Hegel, Comte, Marx, Darwin, Nietzsche, and Freud; the intellec tual 0 
Nazism; literary, artistic, and philosophical responses to World wea 
(Spring, odd vears) 

125 Women in European History (3) d 
A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual, and f^ 
life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th century (Sprin 


l'he American role in the Ind cl ei 
and from the perspectives of the Vi ese, 1 
nam, Re lated intellectual and political dev 

War relat onships with China and th ooviet I 

127 The U. Japan, and East Asia Since 1900 | 

U.S. relations with East Asia, highlighting tł 
nomic, and Cultural encount« ind the US 
some attention to U.S. relatio: with Kore 


128 Introduction to Military History of th 
From the Renaissance 
General intr 


(3) 
oduction to mili 
SOC ial, political and technologica leveiopment 


and North Ameri 


War and the Military in American Societv 
from the Revolution to the Gulf War 


} 
a I 
129 


126 The United States and the Wars in Indochina, 1945-1975 


e Western Worle 


Social and psychological dimens i 
32 History of Germany (3 
'olitical, social and cultural development. Hist 
Jlismarck. Hist 132: From William II to the present 
133 Recent U.S. History, 1890-1945 
Political social dipiomatic, and intelle tual « 


emphasis on the 


“searching s and New Dea 


134 Contemporary U.S. History Since 1945 


'olitical, soi ial, diplomatic and intellect 

emphasis on the Cold War 50 
136 Europe in the 20th Century 

Jiplomatic political, and cultural deve 


he present. Credit may not be earned for I 
Hist 40 (Spring) 
History of American Foreign Policy S 
Emphasis on Americ an and Soviet strategy and 
Cold War. Hist 137 World War II to the Vietn 
‘New World Order A 
141 History of France I | 3) 

Old Regime 


monarchy and social class 
1789 revolution: Napo eon 
History of France II (3 


The Revolutionary t 


N 


radıtion and authoritari 


Gaulle; the events of 1848, socialism and the « 


morals, and population; ind 


Catholic integr 


alism, and worker priest France 


intellectual and artistic 

145 Russia to 1801 (3) 
Survey of 
century 


leadership oprir 


Russian history from ther 
to the establishment of Im} 
Attention will be given to the 
the East Slav S, especially t 
Russia Since 1801 (3) 


Survey of Russian and Soviet h 


he Russians Fa 


146 


istory fron 


Stalin era. Attention will be given tot 


political, socioec on 


ince World War II 


W 


ustrialization and rural Fi 


ise of the Kievan 


imperiali Russia as a Eur 


gi nto the cor 
and conservatism: diplomatic relations 
change (Spring) 
148 The French Revolution (3) 
Social, political, e onomic, and cultural historv of 
1789—1799 Attention to its stru 


large. (Summer) 
History of England (3-3) 
Development of English civilization and it 
151: To 1689. Hist 152: Since 1689 Act 
Tudor England (3) 

Aspects of the ¢ onstitutional, social, 
Opment of England, 1485-1603 


uctural consequences in I 


t on Western ca 


and 


uiture 


Viet 
( 
ff 
ar 
ff 
te 
ntor 
t 5 
Atkir 
mn 


Staff 


Hist 


otati 


level 


HISTORY 


54 Stuart England (3 "m 

g7 D Edi and Glorious Revolution. — 
socioeconomic, and intellectual developments in England, 16¢ x 
(Spring) 

155 History of Modern Ireland (3) : „the Middle Age 
The political and cultural development of Ireland — - h mphasis él 
the continuing interaction between Ireland and England, mt emphé 
period from the Act of Union of 1801 to the Partition of 192 

156 Science and the Modern World (3) 

Same as Phil 151 

157 20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) lit mall 
The main currents, with necessary 19th-century background. Credit mà) 
earned for both Hist 136 and 157. Prerequisite: Hist 40 (Fall) 

158 Modern Jewish History (3) | he presalll 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the P 'influti 
of Israel; emphasis on European political, economic, and cultural i 
(Spring) 

161 Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) P 
Examination of the major social revolutions in modern Latin Ame É i 
cially in Mexico, Bolivia, Cuba, and Nicaragua; their origins, ideology, f 
and outcomes (Fall) 

162 20th-Century Latin America (3) Y ntu 
A survey of the main societal trends shaping Latin America in this ct n "m 
particular emphasis on such themes as populism, urbanization, r€ zi 
modernization, nationalism, revolution, the military dictatorship, 
development process (Spring) 

163-64 History of Latin America (3—3) , New 
Hist 163: Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the w^ 
1492-1820. Hist 164: A problems approach to Latin America — e 
ent; thematic emphasis on neocolonialism corporatism, libera = 
lismo, modernization, populism, and revolution (Academic T 

167 Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3) Gillette, 
Same as AmCv 167 

168 Colonial America (3) | the pa 
The migration of Europeans and Africans into North America anc A 
structures, social institutions, and cultures that they and the indigenow 
created during the 17th and 18th centuries (Fall, alternate vears) 

169 The American Revolution (3) f the 
The political, intellectual, social, military, and economic impact © ir 
surrounding the separation of the United States from the British -— 
cial attention to the influence of non-elite groups (Spring, ale 

71-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) Ho 
Hist 171: Daily life, institutions, intelle: tual and artistic ac hievemee 
agrarian era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: The urban-industrial era from 186 
ent. Same as AmCv 171-72 (Academic year) 

173 African American History (3) 

Survey of the African Americ an experience, emphasizing the contr 
black Americans to and the 
(Fall) 

174 Special Topics in African American History (3) xp 
Concentration on specific issues central to the African American € 
Consult Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed (Spring) T 

176 The Modern American Presidency (3) Roe 
The development of the modern American presidency, from 1 heodore 
to Bill Clinton, examining the intersection of personal and impersona 
the creation of modern America 

177 The Jacksonian Era and the Rise of Mass Politics (3) y 
The period 1828-1860 and its continuing significance to AmericPe 
emphasis on r 


So 


Ü 


ibut 


AnÜ' 


» as 
ir impact upon American history. Same & 


acial and gender divisions and « hanges in the legal a? 

systems (Fall, alternate vears) 

178 History of the American West (3) " 
The interaction of environment and cultures among the different peop 


ne from 
for occupancy of the trans-Mississippi region of the United States ffo 
19th century to the present (Fall) 


179 


185 


186 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


93 


94 


195 


196 


197 


198 


199 


U.S. Economic History 


D KOW 
Survey of American economii iste irom eee +e 
Particular attention is given to the 1OMICS Of s ` . À pe A 
national industrial economy, and the er vu e teder OVernme : 
influence on economii policy. Same a ( 4 cl 
U.S. Diplomatic History (3 — 
Americ an foreign relations from the era I the American R« H d 
to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century Academic year 
History of Women in War (3 e! 7 
Survey of women s roles in war from 6500 B.C. to th« prese im} , 
Western warfare Fall, alternate ye ] 
Civil War and Reconstruc tion (3 Det 
How tensions between the sections dev« Oped into viole € va var 
was fought on American soil, an t how the ¢ fence oi wa ted the 
generation that lived thro. it LO} a al 
History of Women in America 3) Mur 
Survey of the political, economic, social, military. re us, intellect 1 
cultural practices in North America fre the prese these have 
alfected and been affected by the female half of the oa is 


t the poy 
AmCv/WStu 185 Spring, alternate years 

U.S. Urban History (3) 

lhe American city fron 


1 COIOI 


economic forces to physical form. S 
industrial to industrial to metropolit 
public policy and historic preservation ne as AmCv 18 Fall 
History of Modern China (3 


McC« 
China since 1840, with particular attention t: I al developn S il 
History of Chinese Communism (3 hornto 
Survey of the 


leadership, ideology, structur 


uctu oreign ar stic policies 
of the Chinese Communist Party from its ir yn to the Fall) 
History of Modern Japan (3 Staff 
Japan's century of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the 
present. Emphasis on historical political, economic, and tural factor 
(Fall) 
Ethnohistory (3) Staff 
Same as Anth 190 


Senior Honors Thesis (3) MK 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidat t 
History of the Middle East (3 


Khe 

Byzantine, Arab Persian Islamic backgrounds € lec f the 
Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area: Ott ian breakup into 
the Turkish Republic and other states (Fall 

History of the Modern Middle East (3 Khoury 
Beginning with Napoleon's invasion « f Egypt. Devel pment of nationalism and 
of modern states: impact of the West on culture a t institutions; great-power 
imperialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, Arab—Isr relations; and other 
issues, (Spring) 


Traditional Civilizations of China and Japan (3 
Intellectual, institutional, and sox ial 
tions of China and Japan, from their 
The Modern Transformation of Chi 
The social, political, and intelle 
the mid-19th century to the present 
Oral History and Inte 


McCord 
development of the traditional civiliza 
origins to 1800 (I 
na and Japan (3 McCord 
tual transformation « f China and Japan Irom 
(Spring 
rview Techniques (3 


Staf 
Same as AmCv/Anth 197 

Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) Staff 
Required of history majors; this ourse should be taken auring the junior vear 
Readings and discussions onn | 


1ajor trends in history: 


representative selecti ns 
from the classics of historic al literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 198 
cannot receive credit for Hist 201 (Fall and sp 
Undergraduate Research Seminar (3) Staff 
Required of senior history majors history minors, and students taking 


history 


as a secondary field. Norm: 
and fall) 


ly to be taken after completing Hist 198 Spring 


134 HONORS/HUMANITIES 


HONORS 


University Honors Program Committee : 
D.A. Grier (Director), R.S. French (Associate Director), C.E. Dexter (Assistant Dim 
A. Altman, R.S. Goldfarb, E. McCord, L.C. Moersen, M. Pardavi-Horvath, M.J. 90 
T.G. Wallace 
ersity Honors Program through the Ur 
reshmen apply to the program at the? 
may apply® 


Undergraduate students apply to the Univ 
sity Honors Program Committee. Incoming 
time they apply for admission to the University. Current GW students 
Honors Program office to join the program. Transfer students may apply after they? 
mitted to the University 

General Requirements—All Honors students must take at least one Honors cours 
semester. Freshmen must take Honr 15-16, the Honors first-year proseminar, dl 
take any Honors courses numbered below 100. Students with more than 60 hours ME 
Honors credit for departmental honors courses by making arrangements through the 
ors Program Office. Each student in the Honors Program must complete a senior P 
or thesis. That project may be the course or thesis requirements tor departmental 
Honors in the major of the student, an Honors Program senior thesis, or one of the 
seminars offered by the Honors Program. Under appropriate « onditions, this pro} 


begin during the junior year 
Scholastic Requirements—Members of the Honors Program must maintain aj 
point average above the minimum level from which it is possible to reac h 34 
completion of the degree program. Students who « omplete their degree program, 
minimum 3.4 grade-point average, and complete an Honors senior project are de 
as graduates of the University Honors Program i 
Honors Courses—The Honors Program offers a wide range of courses that varie’ 
availability of faculty and departme 
sources. The Honors Program Office provides a current list of courses offered: sf 
courses numbered 100 and below are open to all Honors Program students and full? 


riculum requirements in at least one of the schools. Courses numbered 101 to V 
"E 


semester to semester, depending upon the 


to all sophomore, junior, and senior Honors Program students and other qualifie 
on a space-available basis. (Other qualified students are those who meet the grav 
requirements that students in the Honors Program must maintain at that level.) V. 
numbered in the 180s are open to all junior and senior Honors Program studen 


courses in the 190s are senior seminars it} 
When an Honors course covers the content of a departmental course, credi 

allowed for both. Please check with the Honors Program Office for a list of € ours? 

f > 1 } f 

ale nts. In most instances applicable Honors courses may be substituted tor o 

requirements; students should consult with their advisor to determine applicabi 


HUMANITIES 


Humanities Steering Committee 4 
M. Dow (Coordinator), D. Bjelajac, J. Chaves. R.P. Churchill, C.E. Dexter, D 
M.F. Pankin, J. Quitslund, J.-F. Thibault. M l'icktin, D.D. Wallace, L. Youens 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers the courses listed here as afl is 
plinary approach to the study of the humanities. Hmn 1 through 5 and 11-12 aren 
to provide a coherent introduction to Western culture Hmo 6, 7, and 8 provi 
ductions to the cultures of Asia, Afric a, and the Islamic world With some Y 
among instructors, the courses deal with historical figures and events; « reatiV? 
art, literature, and music; and systems of philosophy and religious traditions 


1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) 
Basic ideas of Western thought from 


es 
mye early Greek, Roman Judaic, and 
traditions Representative re 


historical writing’: 


adings in drama epic, i 
auto 


aditions, philosophy, and spiritual 


creation stories, scriptural tr 
| 


(Fall and spring) 
EET et ee N 
2 "mne in Western Culture: Aquinas to Locke (3) 

An examinati i idee 

eim as ion " historic al context of central texts from the Midd; p 

aissance, and the Enlightenment Aquinas, Dante, Machiave and 


Luther, Montaigne, Bacon Shakespeare, Rabelais, Descartes, Milton 
(Fall and spring) 


3 The Enlightenment (3) 


Primary works representative of 18th-cer 
ex 


oCarbor 


iry European and American culture 


t > 1 ( 
amined from thematic and historical perspectives. Musi 
novel, art, arc} 


drama, poetry, th« 


utecture, economics, philosophy, and science are among the s 
jects included; 18th-century notions of Nature, reason, liberty equality, natural 
law, and the question of human perfectibility (Fal 

4 Romanticism and Revolution: The 19th Century (3 Frey 
Major themes of 19th-century culture from 1789 to 1900 in representative works 
of European and American art, literature, music drama, philosophy, and the 
ology. The 19th-century resources of Washington museums, monument 
collections, concerts, plays—form part of the curriculum. (Fall ag 

5 The 20th-Century Consciousness (3) 


JAL 
Major themes and paradigms of 20th-century civilization as expressed in key 


literary and philosophic texts, visual arts, 
issues include the meaning of history 


and the crisis of reason; the authority 
gemony; 


musıc, and cultural artifacts. Key 


he age ot two world wars the Holocaust 
of science; the dex 


line of Western he 

modernism and postmodernism (Spring) 

6 Asian Humanities (3) Chaves, Hiltebeitel, Kim-Renaud 
The traditional art and literature of the cultures of South Asia (India 
Sri Lanka, Tibet) and East Asia (China, Kores 
philosophical systems as well 
culture, (Fall) 

’ African Humanities (3) 
An introduction to the literature, art, African continent 
in historical, cultural, and geographic contexts. Overview of scu pture, rock 
painting, and architecture: the oral tradition and modern lit 


n literature; traditional 
philosophies and religions. The roles of Islam and Christianity in Africa 
(Fall) 


Pakistan 
Japan). Attention to reli 


as to continuit ind changes ir 


Dow, Brooks, Vlach 


and philosophy ot the 


Islamic Humanities (3) Khoury 
Facets of Islamic civ ilization, including the defining features of the Islamic tra 
dition and the history within which it has unfolded. TI 
Islamic community is considered, esi 
(Spring) 
2 Roots of the Western Tradition (3-3) 
A two-semester, 


ie diversity within the 
'ecially in its encounter with modernity 


in-depth expansion upon the jf 


in the "Roots" Residential Program 
Engl 13; Hmn 12, with Engl 100 


content Hmn 1. For students 


1 11 is taken in coniun 


onl )n W 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


University Professor J.N Rosenau 
Professors W.H. Becker, E Berkowitz, B.L. Boulier. M.D. Bradley 
R.M. Dunn, Jr., M A. East, J.A. Frey, F. Ghadar, H Harding, J. He nig, P.P. Hill, M 
Holman, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., Y. Kim, P.F Klarén, R.M. Krulfeld. j E. Kwok 
C.A. Linden, J.M Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, ] Manheim 
(Research), J. Millar, J.A. Morgan, Jr., H.R. Nau, J Reddaway, B 
Reich, L.P. Ribuffo, W. Roberts, H.M. Sachar. S.C. Smith, M. Sodaro, R.H Spector, R 
Steinhardt, J.F. Thibault, R. Thornton, D.E Vermeer, M. Whyte, S Wolchik, A.M. Yezer 
Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll. J. Hardt, R.D.F. 
Professorial] Lecturer W. Roberts 
Associate Professors H.L. Agnew, C.J. Allen, M.A Atkin, N.J. Brown. C] Deering, C.I 
Elliott, H.B. Feigenbaum, C.J. Herber, Y.K Kim-Renaud, A. Klamer, ] Kuipers, J.H 
Lebovic, D.L Lee, G. Ludlow, E. Mahoney, E.A McCord, B.D Miller, M.O. Moore 
Y. Olkhovsky, R. Robin, F 


*. Robles, R. Rodriguez-Garcia, R.W Rycroft, S Suranovic, 
l. Thompson, G.C.Y Wang 


Assistant Professors D. Avant, D. Auerswald, B.J. Dic kson, M. Fir 


R. Grinker, D. Hart, S. Jain, D Khoury, S Livingston, M. Pric e, S. Reeves, S Rehman 
P. Rollberg, S. Sell, N.S. Vonortas, L. Xue, A.Y. Zhao 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a mul 
the degree of Bac helor of Arts in the fie 
Students with 
8 solid liberal 


J. Chaves J.]. Cordes 
A 
a, Jr., P. Lauter 
C. McClintock, ( 


Menges 
Pelzman, J.M. Post P 


Palmer 


more 


J Goldgeier 


disciplinary program leading to 
ld of international affairs The program provides 
a broad background in the general areas of international aff l 

arts education focusing on an understanding of 
contemporary issues in international affairs 


airs as wel 
major historical 


136 INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in international affairs—The following require 


must be fulfilled. i 
1. The general requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Affaire 
2. Prerequisite courses—see the Elliott School of International Affairs, Currie 
Requirements. ^ h the lli 
y Required courses for the major—Econ 181-82; a foreign language through the 1 
vear level; one course selected from Geog 110, 120, 124, 125, 127, 132, 133 134, 135) 
137, 141, 143, 145, 146, 147, 154, 161, 164; Hist 182 and one course selected frome 
136, 150, 157; one course selected from PSc 139, 140, 142, 144. Also required are two» 
Western cultural courses, such as IAff 90 or 91. This requirement can also be met 
certain 100-level courses listed below under Regional Study for Africa, East Asia 
America, the Middle East, or Russia and Eastern Europe. Some courses offered undef 
and other departments are also acceptable. Students must take a research methods € 
to be chosen from among NCCS 51; PSc 101 or 104; Soc 101; Stat 51, 53, 111, or 11%, 
4. Fifteen credit hours of additional course work must be selected from one of tho; 
lowing group concentrations (courses taken in fulfillment of required courses fof 
major may not be applied to the selected group concentration) ol 
International politics—courses concerned with theory and practice in internatió 
fairs, forces shaping the world scene, and U.S. foreign policy, selected from Geog 120 
132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 146, 147; Hist 117, 137-38, 139-40, 150; LAff 152, 195; 
105, 106, 107, 108, 130, 131, 139, 140, 142, 144, 146, 149, 161, 168, 170, 173, 175, 
177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 192; Soc 187 i 
International economics—courses concerned with the world economy and 1 S. P 
and practice in international trade and finance, selected from Anth 2; IBus 160, 1 
171, 173, 175; Econ 101, 102, 104, 105, 121, 133, 134, 136, 151, 169, 170, 171, 189i 
125, 127, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 141; Soc 168, 170; Stat 111, 112 1 " 
International communications—courses concerned with the study of internallels 
formation flows, global use of communication and information technologies, glo. 
tion of cultural production, and media and international affairs, selected from SME 
RaTV 100, 140, 184, 185, 190; LAff 152 
Regional study—a concentration in one of the following areas 
Africa—courses selected from Anth 178; Geog 154, 164; Hist 116; Hum 
181, 182; Soc 187 
Europe—courses selected from Art 31, 32, 109, 110, 129, 169; Engl 51-52; Ger 51-55 
104, 114, 126; Hist 123, 124, 125, 128-29, 131-32, 141-42, 148, 149, 150, 151299 
154, 155, 158; Hmn 1-2, 3, 4, 5; Mus 101, 102, 103, 104; Phil 112, 113; PS¢ 10 
130, 131, 161; Soc 187 
East Asia—courses selected from Anth 173, 175: Art 187; Chin 161, 163-64, 
169, 170, 171; Geog 266; Hist 119, 187, 188, 189, 195, 196; Hmn 6; IAff 91; 
162; PSc 170, 173, 175; Rel 2, 160 1. 
Latin America—courses selected from Anth 170 172, 185, 186; Art 147; Econ 185; 
161; Hist 161, 162, 163-64, 165; IAff 90: PSc 183. 184 Span 55, 56, 109, 110,1 
147, 148 
Middle East—courses selected from Anth 177; Art 112, 119; Clas 100, 101, 102; Ga 
Hist 107, 108, 117, 158, 193, 194; PSc 176, 177, 178, 179, 180; Rel 23, 112% 
116, 123, 134, 161, 163, 164, 165; Soc 187 j 
Russia and Eastern Europe—courses selected from Econ 133, 134; Geog 265; Hist " 
145, 146, 188; IAff 92; PSc 108, 131, 167, 168: Slav 71, 161-62, 165, 166, 185, 


7: LAS 93; PS 


179-80 
Japn 11 


j Students should consult their advisors « oncerning certain Special Topics or 
Topics courses that may also be part of their program 


Ni niis. ; à dit V 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses may be taken for cr dil 
an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course listing? 


"nin tea i 
The following courses carry the International Affairs (IAff) de signation. # 
courses listed above will be found under the appropriate department designato d 


m International affairs courses numbered in the 90s mav be cross listed bf 
departments, often under Special l'opics courses; see the Schedule of Classes: 


5 Introduction to International Affairs: A Washington Perspective (4) ( 
A required course for Elliott School freshmen. [Aff 5 covers the same A 
content as PSc 3, while additionally integrating material designed too 


dents to the University, the city of Washington, and the study of ir 
affairs. Same as PSc 5 


tea 


90 Latin America: Problems and Promise 
An interdis plinary 
under 


ourse in Latin American studie lesigned t« 
graduates to the diverse, rich, and complex history, polit 
culture, and society of Latin America 3 
91 East Asia— Past and Present (3) i 
An interdisci 


ipl inary course offering a Comprehensive ntegrated tre 

duction to the « ivilization and present problems of East 1 

92 Russia and Eastern E urope: An Introduction (3 Reddawav, Wolchik 
^ multidisci iplinary introduction to the lands nd cuitures of the forr " 
Union and Centra and Eastern Europe. The main emphasis is or 
politics, with attention also given to economics, trade, geo; | 
matters, literature, and tl cla 

93 Africa: Problems and Prospects (3 Stall 
Aspects of the envi ronment, culture, and politics as they affect the present ar 
anticipated future of Africa 

152 Foreign Policy in the halani Age (3 Robert 
Diplomacy in the inf itio e; the e of ins in g i 
to-government relations as well as the ex] pe of ne 1 
people interactions, including the roles of spokesmen. the V. ice of America 
and the Fulbr program 

156 InterFuture: Independent Study Abroad (15 Stafi 
Comparative research in | ( es à the tres 
Cluded in the Future prog | S€ t ed the basis 
01 academic re ord and aptitude fo dependent resea eign er l 
ment. Enrollment limited to juni n ott Scl 

190 Special Topics 3 »tatt 
Courses desig focus on internation I 5 ( e current or 
topical nature. Topics annoi € n the S | f SSes 

195 Internship (0 to 6 
Internships in the Department of State, Organizatior A an States, and 


other agencies concerned with i iternat 


n ona idmis 1 Dy permission 
of i instructor 

198 Independent Study and Research (1 t Staff 
Upper-division students only Written permission of instruct eq d 


INTERNATIC )NAL BUSINES 


Profe ssors G.P 


Lauter, Y.S. Park, H.G Askari (Cl 
1al Lecturers D.A Peterson, N. Bruck 
Assoc late Professors F. Robles R. Weiner 

Assistant P. rojessors K. Visudtibhan, M.I Egan, S.S 


Professor 


Rehman, D.M. Sanford. Ir J. Yan 
See the School of Business and Public Management for pre 


the degree of Be ichelor of Business Administre ition 


grams of study leading to 


160 =a gee oy to International Business (3 


Social, cultural, polit TAL legal an 


, 
i+ hr 
idi 


business, em phasizing host-government 
l'erminologv, 


trade uses and practices, conditions essential for successtu 
busine SS Operations; m al movement I 


m "ent OI goods in international Dusiness 
Prerequisite: Econ 11- (Spring) 

International Marketing Management (3 

scope of international markets factors world marketing opport 
nities; inte ae marketing product, pric ing, distribution, and 
program development in dynamic world ] 


166 


Robles, Egan 


n assessin 


promotion 


arkets and global environment 
Prerequisite: BAdm 110 (Fall and spring 
168 Foreign Market Analysis (3) Robles 
Patterns of world trade by country, « ommodities, and products; selected ; 


"glonai 
inalyses, in-de »pth market studies. Pre requisite: IBus 160, 166 
International Business Find: e (3) 


Analysis of the inte rnational econor 


rate financial management of inte rnational operations. Prer¢ qu 
(Fall and spring) 


138 JUDAIC STUDIES 


173 


i 
International Banking (3) ; — " : 
Theory and practice of international banking; analysis of interna io 
mercial and investment banking from a management perspective; su e 
clude current international monetary and financial environment, mon 
capital markets, and topical problems of international banking from a mé 
ment perspective. Prerequisite: IBus 171 (Fall and spring) ! 
175 International Monetary and Financial Issues (3) Askari, Rehmar ; 
International macro and micro issues of money, banking, and finance exam 
from a management perspective. Topics inc lude international ma 
svstems, Eurocurrency markets, LDC debt crises, role of the IMF and the 


i 7 srmissio® 
Bank, and development banking issues. Prerequisite: [Bus 171 or permis 
instructor. (Fall) 


190 Special Topics (3) 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods 

199 Individual Research (arr.) . 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be re 
once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


„é 


" . 7 ; s " „rnat 
The following business core course is offered through the De partme nt of Inter 
Business. For course description, see listing under Business Administration 


BAdm 145 International Financial Environment 


ITALIAN 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 
JAPANESE 

See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
JOURNALISM 

See Media and Public Affairs. 

JUDAIC STUDIES 


Committee on Judaic Studies 


M. Ticktin (Chair), R. Eisen, M. King, R. Krulfeld, Y. Moses, J.A. Plotz, B. Reich. 
Sachar, H.E. Yeide, Jr 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary progg 
1 i : ; J 
Judaic studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This program is intel 


students who wish to investigate the history, language, literature religion 
philosophical thought, and political and social experience of the Jewish peop 

the perspective of several academic disc iplines. (Students who wish to concen " 
the religious aspects of Judaism and its relationship to the other religious trad 


g > TT : ^ ism 
the world may prefer to elect a major in religion with an emphasis on Juda 
Religion].) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judai studies—The following requirements m f 
fulfilled: 


" è ci " 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Scie® 
2. Prerequisite courses—Hebr 1-2, 3—4; Rel 9, 23 


3. Required courses for the major (27 credit hours) 


(a) Hebr 103 and 104; Hist 158; PSc 176 or 179; Rel 107 and one course chost 
Rel 209, 213, 238. wit 
(b) Three courses selected from the list below; substitutions are permitted 


approval of an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Studies 


Minor in Judaic studies—Required: Hebr 1- 
sen in consultation with an advisor de 
Clas 100, 101, 102: Hebr 3-4, 103, 


«4 houg 
2 and a minimum of 12 « redit ho; 
signated by the Committee on Judaic p 0* 
104; Hist 158, 292; PSc 176, 179; Rel 9, 2% 


112, 113, 115, 116, 123, 134, 174. 209, 213, 238; Ydsh 1-2 


The courses listed below 
for courses at the 200 level. 


JP 
pertain to Judaic studies. See the Graduate Program 


Clas 100 Modern Hebrew Literarv Classics 
Clas 101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspecti 
Clas 102 Gontemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry 
Clas 185-86 Directed Reading 

Hebr 1-2 Beginning Hebrew 

Hebr 3-4 Intermediate Hebrew 

Hebr 103 Modern Hebrew Nonfictior 

Hebr 104 Modern Hebrew Fiction 
Hebr 120-21 Advanced Hebrew Literature 

Ydsh1-2 Yiddish for Reading and Conversatior 

Hist 158 Modern Jewish History 

Hist 292 Israel, Zionism and the Arab M 

PSc176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict 
PSc 179 Israeli Politics ind Foreign Pol 

Rel9 Bible Hebrew Si riptures 
Rel23 Introdu tion to Judaism 
Rel103 The Prophets 
Rel 107 Rabbinic 1 hought and Literature 
1 Jewish Mysticism 
13 Early Post-Biblical Judaism 
l 
1 


| Jewish Philosophy in the Medieval Pe riod 
6 Modern Jewish Thought 
Issues in Jewish Ethics 


€1134 The Holocaust in '"heology and Literat 


91174 American Judaism 
Rel209  Semin ir: Biblical Studies 
Rel213 Seminar Judaism in Late Antiq 


238 Seminar: Topics in Jewish Th. 


KOREAN 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


LATIN 


See Classics, 


LATIN A MERICAN STUDIES 


Program Committee: C.J, Allen (Director), Y. Captain, P.F. Klarén. ( McClintock, M 
"rice, J Quiroga, I. Vergara, B. von Barghahn 


The Elliott Sc hool of International Affairs « fers a multidi 


lisciplinary program leading te 
a Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American st idies 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American studies—The following requirements 
must be fulfilled 


1. The general requirements stated under the I lliott School of Inte rnational Affairs 

2. Prerequisite courses—see the Elliott School of International Affairs. ( urriculum 
Requirements. 

3. Required courses for the major—one course hosen trom Anth 170, 172, 185 
192; Econ 185; Geog 161; Hist 163-64: LAff 90, 287; PS« 
American literature chosen from Span 55, 56, or 133 
level of proficiency in Spanish or Portug 
Languages and Literatures, 

4. Twelve credit hours of 
history, e onomics, 
al science 


186, or 
183, 184; one course in Spanish- 
course work thre 


uese as certified by the Depart 


the third-year 
ment of Romance 
additional course work must 


geography and regional scienc e, history 
, and Hispanic literature. 


be t inthropology, art 


nal affairs, politi- 
( 


The following courses pertain to Latin American studies 


Anth/Geog 115 


Mesoamerican Field Program 
Anth 170 


Cultures of the Caribbean 
Anth 172 Cultures of South America 
Anth 185 An haeology of Mesoamerica 
Anth 186 Archaeology of South America 
Anth 192 Dey elopment Ant 


hr y ] t 
ithropology 


140 LIBERAL ARTS 


Art 147 Primitive Art I: Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Latin Americi 
Econ 185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America 
Geog 161 Geography of Latin America 
Hist 161 Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America 
Hist 162  20th-Century Latin America 
Hist 163-64 History of Latin America 
IAff 90 Latin America: Problems and Promise 
IAff 287 Problems in Latin American Civiliza 
PSc183 Governments and Politics of Latin America 
PSc184 International Relations of Latin America j 
Span 55 History of Spanish American Literature from the Conquest Throw 
Romanticism 
Span 56 History of Spanish-American Literature from Modernism to thé 
Present 
Span 109 Contemporary Spain and Latin America 
Span 133-34 Special Topics in Spanish and Spanish-American Literature 
Span 145 Modern Spanish-American Poetry 
Span 146 Spanish-American Short Fiction 
Span 147 Spanish-American Polemics 
Span 148 New Narrative in Spanish America 
Span 149 Spanish American Colonial Literature 
Span 150 Spanish-American Romanticism and Modernism 


Students should consult the program director concerning certain Spec ial TOP 
Selected Topics courses that may also be part of this program 


LIBERAL ARTS p 


Advisor H. Yeide 


Bachelor of Arts: Program in the Liberal Arts—The following requirements ff 


fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts ¢ 
2. Writing—6 credit hours selected from Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 13, 101 
creative writing courses 
3. Quantitative and/or Logical Reasoning—at least 6 credit hours, chosen be 
combinations of courses specified under this General Curriculum requirement 
more advanced mathematics or statistics courses if prerequisites have been met d 
4. Conceptual Foundations and Development of Natural Sciences at 
hours (two 6-8 hour sequen: es), chosen from the € ombinations of courses spt 
this General Curriculum requirement. One sequence must be in Group A 
geology) and one in Group B (chemistry and physics) f 
5. Social and Behavioral Sciences—12 credit hours are required; 6 hours 0 
course sequences (as indicated) must be « hosen from each of the following twog 
(a) Econ 11-12 or PS 1 and 2 or 3-4; 5 
(b) Two courses chosen from Anth 2, 3, and 4; Anth 2 and 150; Geog 1 and 
1 and 12; Soc 1 and 3 


6. The Arts—6 credit hours, of which 3 hours must be chosen from cours 


under the General Curriculum requirement in Creative and Performing Arts 
tional hours must be chosen from the 


es § 


t * following: any art history course (exc 
162, and 173 through 198); Comm 125. 160 170: Mus 3. 4. 7. 8, 101 


d h ). 4, 8 

121; or TrDa 45, 46, 145-46, 190, 191. Engl 81 ma 

or the Writing requirement but not both 
7. Literature—12 credit hours 


y count toward eithe 


Ü 
: 
j of which 6 hours must be chosen from thé ad 
tions of courses specified under the General Curriculum requirement. SiX ac 
hours must be chosen from literature courses offers d bv the Classics 


J age t i » > VJ 4 " 
guage s and Literatures, English, German. Romance Languages and Literature? 
~anguages and Literatures Departments, 


8. Western Society and Civilization—12 credit hours are requi 
course sequences (as indicated) must be hosen from each of the following ™ 
(a) Hist 39-40 or 71-72; if those courses have been waived, second group? 

the History Department (exc ept Hist 191-92 and 197) m ly be selected; 
(b) AmCv 71-72; Art 31-32; Clas 71-72: Honr - i 72; H 1, 2; Hmn $ 
51-52; Rel 1, 2. Art 31-32 may count toward either the Arts or the Western 7 
Civilization requirement, but not both aay : 


or offered through the Honors program 
red; 6 hours 
0 


E 


sequenc e 


10. A minimum of 36 « redit ł 
Courses (with 


9. Foreign Language—6 credit hour 


1 a grade of ( Or better 


Because this program 


School ot 


Committee 


gram allows consid 
advisor frequently to ensure that 
program best meets the 
may be combined 


student's ev 


with a second major 
Arts and Sciences for 


ig 


T LINGUISTICS 


on Linguistics 


B. Tyndall (Chair), L. Bland, G.R. Bozzi 
R.M. Robin 


guistics 


other department 


Minor 
one 


130, 131 


161, 162; Phil 214 (witl 


ling 


MANAGEME! 


Professors P.B. V 


J.D. Frame, E.K. Winslow (Chair) 
S.N. Sherman, J.H. Perry 
Asso late 


in linguistics—15 credit h 


Course from each of the follow 


iguistics is available f 


imbian School of Arts and S iences offers an 
l'he purpose of the progr 
Issues in linguist 


Biological Foundati 
1 permission í 


rom any mem 


Components, in« luding phonology 


matics. Discussion of maior 


linguistics. Same as Anth 


T SCIENCE 


aill, J.B Harvey, W E 


Professors J.P. Covne L.E. Graff 


III, C.N Toftoy, P.M Swiercz, D.] 
P.K. Bagchi 


Assistant Professors M.]. ( 


(Visiting), P. McHugh 


See 
the deg 


107 


110 


117 


the School of Business and P 


gree of Bachelor of Business d 


Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3 


Survey of behavioral scien 
Emphasis on the basic hum 


organizations (Fall and sp 


Applied Human Resource Management 
In-depth coverage of key and current iss 


management. Focus on criti 
employment relationship Re 
uisite: BAdm 130 
Leadership (3) 


Examination of theories and 


Org 
exercises designed to enh 
Prerequisite: BAdm 130 
Collective Bargaining (3) 


Unionism and collective bargain 
social, and public policy consi: 
collective bargaining agreement 


ics through courses taugh 


s in Columbian College 


168 


ranger, J. Artz, Z. Covali 


incerning the 


ganizational behavior, and the 


142 MARKETING 


118 Principles of Information Technology (3) Granger, Lipf 
The impact of information technology on the business organization. Analy? 
design, development, implementation, maintenance, and ¢ ontrol of informé 
technology. Emerging information technologies, such as telec ommunicalti 
and multimedia. Prerequisite BAdm 54 (Fall) 

119 Introduction to Structured Programming (3) l 
For students already familiar with basic computer concepts and programmi 


who will learn a programming language, su« h as C, Pascal, or COBOL, usi 


for business applications. Emphasis on computer applications in acc ount 


and management information systems through hands-on programming preti 
uisite: BAdm 54 (Fall and spring) ] 
120 Structured Development with CASE (3) Granger, Carson, Coy 


Analysis, design, and implementation of management information syst : 
(MIS). Structured methodologies and techniques for various stages of the? 

y al 
ering tools May be tà 


development process. Computer aided software engine 

for graduate credit with permission of program director and instructor. P 

uisite: Mgt 119 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
121 Expert Database Systems (3) 

Theory, architecture, and implementation of database m 

corporate and organization information systems Fundamenta 


Granger, Coyne, 8 
anagement system 
| conce pts of? 


p 
base management and processing. Expert database systems. Hands-on ME 


ence with database management packages. Prerequisite Mgt 119 or permi i 
of instructor (Spring) 

122 Applied Artificial Intelligence (3) 
Students use artificial intelligence software to learn knowledge 
and manipulation of knowledge and to develop business systems 
Mgt 120 or 121 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

190 Special Topics (3) 

Experimental offering; new course topics and teat hing methods. May 


Nagy, Lieb@® 
represent 
Prerequ® 


be 


peated once for credit 
199 Individual Research (3) 
Assigned topics Admission bv prior permission of advisor May 


be rep 
once for credit (Fall, spring, and summer) 


The following business core courses are offered through the Department of Ma 


ment Science. For course descriptions, see listing under Business Administration: 


BAdm 54 Information Systems: Applications and Te hnology 
BAdm 56 Group Dynamics 


BAdm 120 Production Management | 
BAdm 125 Management Information Systems 
BAdm 130 Human Resources Management | 
MARKETING A 
Professors S.F. Divita, R.F. Dyer, S.N. Sherman , 
Associate Professors M.L. Liebrenz-Himes, L.M. Maddox, P.A. Rau (Chair), R.S Aci 
S.S. Hassan | 
See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of study all 


the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration 


T. 


Departmental prerequisite: BAdm 110 is prerequisite to all courses in the 
Department. 


142 Consumer Behavior (3) Dyer: " 
Social, cultural, and psychological factors influencing the behavior 9 
sumers. Models of buyer behavior, consumption patterns, market segmen d 
attitude formation and change, brand loyalty, adoption of innov ations, 8 


choice decisions. Marketing management and public policy implicat 
consumer research (Fall and spring) | 
143 Marketing Research (3) Dr 


Basic methods and techniques of market research. Designing à 
research project: research questions, secondary and svndicated data. Pg 
data collection approaches, data analysis and report presentation 


Focus 


rere 
interviews, questionnaire construction, statistical s Itware packages Prerequi 
site: BAdm 54, Stat 51 (Fall and spring) 
148 Advertising (3) 


Maddox 
Planning an 


advertising campaign. Consumer and market information, message 
appeals, media selection and s hedu 
criticism and regulation of the advertisir 
communication tools, 


etiectiven 


ess. Current 


1g function. Other major marketing 
including personal selling and sales promotion, Students 
the spring must register currently for Mktg 149 
Prerequisite: Mktg 142 (Fall and spr i 
149 Advanced Advertising Campaigns (3 Maddox 
Participation in the National St ident Advert 3 Competition. Research, media 
planning, copywriting, layout/design. Travel to competition site Prerequisite 
BAdm 110 and permission of instructor; concurrent re ion: Mktg 199 


taking this course in 


(Spring) 
MER A : ff 
150 Salesmanship and Sales Management (3 Stati 
Development of personal selling and presentation skills; examination of types 


of selling situations Organization of sales d 
casting, quotas, territories 
distribution costs. (Fall and spring) 
152 Retailing Management (3) 

A study of retail 


of retailing, 


epartment, sales [ ning and fore 


periormance standards, and analvsis ind control of 


Staff 
ing management and strategy covering the current environment 
retail market and financial analysis, store lo ation and design, in 
ventory management, and non-store and service retailing 
and student presentations and case analyses Fall 
159 Marketing: Strategic Planning (3) 
The capstone seminar for marketing majors. Analytical inte 
Covered in previous marketing courses. Marketin 
dimensions of marketing decisions 


Industry executive 


Liebrenz-Himes, Rau 


gration of material 


literature, financial 


ind comprel e cases. Prerequisite 

Mktg 142, 143, 150, and one additional marketing major field course Fall 
and spring) 

190 Special Topics (3) Staff 


Experimental offering: new course topics and teach 
199 Individual Research (arr.) 
Assigned topics 


Admission by prior permission of advisor. Mav be repeated 
once for credit. (Fall and spring) 
l'he followin 


g business core course is offered through the I epartment of Marketing. For 
Course desc ript 


ion, see listing under Business Administrati n 
BAdm 110 Basic Marketing Management 


MATHEMATICS 


Professors |. Katz. H.D. Junghenn, LI. Glick, M.M. Gupta 

Associate Professors M.P. Lee, E.A. Robinson (Chair 
l llman, V. Harizanov, K.G. Hockett, M. Moses J. Bon 

Assistant Professors N Taghavi, Y Rong, J. Przytycki 


R. Simion, F.E Baginski, D.H 


in 
in 


Bac helor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a maior in mathematics—The follow ing 
requirements must be fulfilled 

1. 'he general requirements stated under Columbian School of ts and Sciences 

: "rerequisite courses— Math 31, 32, 33, 124 


'equired courses in the 
“Pproved 100-le 
tis re 


najor—a minimum of 24 additior credit hours of 

vel courses in mathematics, includi 3 Math 106, 121, 125, 139, and 140 

Commended that students take French, German, or Russi id additional courses 

In relateg areas such 

economics, 
4. Under 

advisor 


nciuc 


as statistics, computer science 


physics, mistry, biology 


applied science, and operations research 
graduates who want special hon 


honors status should cont 


a departmental 
* Bachelor of 
he following a 


1, The gene 
2 Prereq 


Arts or Bachelor of Science with a 
equirements must be fulfilled: 


ral requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
uisite courses—Math 31, 32 33,124 


major in applied mathematics— 


144 MATHEMATICS 


3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 additional credit hours of 
approved 100-level courses in mathematics, including Math 111, 112, 139, 140, and 181. 
It is recommended that students take French, German, or Russian 

4. Required courses in à related area—12 additional credit hours, to be selec ted in 
consultation with a departmental advisor, from a related area such as statistics, computer 
science, physics, engineering, chemistry, biology, economics, applied science, and 
operations research. At least 6 of these hours must be chosen from courses numbered 101 


or higher. 

5. Undergraduates who want spec ial honors status should contact a departmental 
advisor. 

Minor in mathematics—Requirements: a minimum of 18 credit hours in mathematics 
courses, of which at least 12 hours must be at the 100 level or higher, chosen in consul 
tation with a departmental advisor 


With permission, à limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


listings. 
Note: Some courses require à plac ement examination in lieu of a course prerequisite: 
This examination is offered by arrangement with the Department of Mathematics 


3 College Algebra (3) Robinson and Staff 
Equations and inequalities, functions and graphs, polynomial and rational func 
tions. Exponential and logarithmic functions. Systems of equations Prerequi- 
site: the placement examination. 

Trigonometry (3) Robinson and Staff 
Right triangles, trigonometric functions and their graphs. Trigonometric ident 
ties. Polar coordinates. Prerequisite: Math 3 or the placement examination. 
Mathematical Ideas I (3) Katz and Stall 
Prime numbers, the fundamental theorem of arithmetic, rational and irration® 
numbers. Infinite sets and cardinal numbers 
Mathematical Ideas II (3) Simion and staff 
Geometric constructions, probability, elementary graph theory, map ¢ oloring 
Euler's formula. 
Calculus with Precalculus I-II (3-3) Bonin and Stall 
An introduction to single-variable calculus (differentiation and integration 0 
algebraic and transcendental functions with applications), with the concep® 
and techniques of precalculus developed as needed. Prerequisite to Math 20: 
the placement examination; Math 20 is prerequisite to Math 21 Credit canne 
be earned for both Math 21 and 31 
Precalculus (3) Harizanov and Stall 
Equations, inequalities, and functions. Properties of polynomial, trigonometrió 
logarithmic , and exponential functions. Prerequisite: the pla ement examini 
tion or a score of 540 or above on the Mathematics Achievement Test. 
Single-Variable Calculus I (3) Glick and staff 
Limits and continuity. Differentiation and integration of algebraic and trigon” 
metric functions with applications. Prerequisite: Math 6 or 30, or the plac eme? 
examination, or a score of 700 or above on the Mathematics Achievement Test 
Single-Variable Calculus II (3) Lee and St? 
The calculus of exponential and logarithmic functions. L'Hopital's rule. Tec? 
niques of integration. Infinite series and Taylor series. Polar coordinates. pre 
requisite: Math 31. 
Multivariable Calculus (3) Baginski and suf 
Partial derivatives and multiple integrals. Vector-valued func Hone: Topics! 
vector calculus, including 3-dimensional vectors, line and surface integrals, 8" 
the theorems of Gauss, Green, and Stokes. Prerequisite: Math 32 7 
Finite Mathematics for the Social Gupta and staf 
and Management Sciences (3) nit 
erage vee tine ogee ane algebra, linear programming, probabili 
ni As é atic: inance. Prerequisite: Math 3 or the placeme 
examination or a score of 540 or above on the Mathematics Achievement Test 


5 


10 


10 


10 


10 
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2 Calculus for the Social and Management Sciences (3) Ullman and Staff 


Differential and integral calculus of functions of one variable; applications to 
business and economics. Prerequisite: Math 3 or the placement examination or 
a score of 540 or above on the Mathematics Achievement Test 

1 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Harizanov, Moses 
Symbolic logic as a precise formalization of deductive thought. Logical correct- 
ness of reasoning. Formal languages, interpretations, and truth. Propositional 
logic and first-order quantifier logic suited to deductions encountered in math- 
ematics. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 

2 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Harizanov, Moses 
Cantor's theory of sets. Russell's paradox. Axiomatization of set theory as a 
framework for a contradiction-free mathematics. Finite, countable, and un- 
countable sets; ordinal and cardinal numbers; the axiom of choice. Prerequisite: 
Math 101 or permission of instructor. 

3 Computability Theory (3) Harizanov, Moses 
The unlimited register machine as a model of an idealized computer. Com- 
putable functions, Church's thesis. Effective enumerability. Unsolvability of the 
halting problem and other theoretical limitations on what computers can do. 
Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 

5 Problem Solving and Mathematical Proofs (3) Ullman 
l'ypes of reasoning encountered in mathematics. Techniques of problem solv- 
ing and writing proofs. Induction. Relations. Cardinality. Introduction to the 
major subdisciplines of mathematics. Prerequisite Math 32. 


106 Introduction to Topology (3) Rong 


10 


11 


112 Introduction to Differential Equations and Applied Mathematics IL (3) Staff 


11 


Metric spaces: completeness, compactness, continuity. Topological spaces: con- 
tinuity, bases, subbases, separation axioms, compactness, local compactness, 
connectedness, product and quotient spaces. Prerequisite: Math 139 or permis- 
sion of instructor 

7 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) Robinson, Rong 
The fundamental group, covering spaces, simplicial homology, and the Euler 
characteristic. Topics may include surfaces, knot theory, and the Jordan curve 
theorem. Prerequisite: Math 106 and 121 or permission of instructor. 

1 Introduction to Differential Equations and Applied Mathematics I (3) Staff 
Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the physical 
sciences, and applied mathematics: applications of ordinary differential equa- 
tions, matrices and determinants, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, systems of 
ordinary linear differential equations, Bessel and Legendre functions. Prereq- 
uisite or concurrent registration: Math 33. 


Analytical methods for the solution of problems in engineering, the physical 
Sciences, and applied mathematics: complex variables, Fourier series and inte- 
gral, frequency filters, Laplace transforms, inversion and Duhamel integrals; 

. partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 111 or ApSc 113. 

3 Introduction to Combinatorics (3) Bonin, Simion, Ullman 
General introduction to combinatorial enumeration and graph theory. Basic 
Counting techniques, inclusion-exclusion principle, recurrence relations, gen- 
erating functions, pigeonhole principle, bijective correspondences, basic graph 
theory, applications. Prerequisite: Math 32; Math 132 is rec ommended but not 
required, 


120 Elementary Number Theory (3) Bonin, Katz 


12 


122 


Divisibility of integers, prime numbers, greatest common divisor, the Euclidean 
algorithm, congruence, the Chinese remainder theorem, number theoretic func- 
tions, Möbius inversion, Euler's Phi function, primitive roots and indices, ap- 
plications to « ryptography, and primality testing. Prerequisite: the placement 
examination. 
1 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) Katz, Lee 
The concept of a group, subgroups, Lagrange’s theorem, normal subgroups, 
homomorphisms, Cayley's theorem, abelian groups, applications to counting 
Problems, « ryptosystems, integer programming, crystallographic groups. Pre- 
requisite: Math 32 and 124 or permission of instructor. 
á Introduction to Abstract Algebra II (3) Katz, Lee 
The conc ept of a ring, polynomial rings, subrings, ideals, quotient rings, unique 
factorization, fields, field extensions, splitting fields, geometric problems, 
Galois theory, block designs, error-correcting codes. Prerequisite: Math 121. 


MATHEMATICS 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Katz and Staff 
Linear equations, matrices, inverses, and determinants. Vector spaces, rank, 


eigenvalues, diagonalization, and quadratic forms Applications to geometry 
and ordinary differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 31, or 51 and 52, oF 
permission of instructor 

125 Linear Algebra (3) Katz, Lee 
Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matrices Quadratic and 
bilinear forms, spectral decomposition, similarity. Prerequisite: Math 124 

132 Introduction to Discrete Structures (3) Bonin, Simion, Ullman 

nathematical tools. Topics include sets 


Discrete structures and associated 


functions, relations, directed and undirected graphs, principles of counting 
Boolean algebras, with applications to computer science. Same as Stat 132. 
Prerequisite: Stat 130 and Math 31 

135 Projective Geometry (3) Bonin, Katz 
Projective spaces, projectivities, conics, pairs and pencils of conics, finite 
planes, coordinates, collineation, Desarguesian planes. Prerequisite: Math 120 
or 121 or permission of the instructor 

139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Hockett, Junghenn, Ullman 
A rigorous study of differentiation, integration, and convergence Topic 
include sequences and series, continuity and differentiability of real valued 
functions of a real variable, the Riemann integral, sequences of functions, an 
power series. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent 

140 Advanced Calculus II (3) Hockett, Junghenn, Ullma? 
Continuation of Math 139. Topics include: topology of R^, derivatives of func 
tions of several variables, inverse function theorem, implicit function theorem 
multiple integrals, Stokes's theorem. Prerequisite: Math 124 and 139 

142 Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Glick, Hocke 
Linear and some nonlinear differential equations. Topics include existence an 


uniqueness theorems, stability, control theory, limit cycles, and applications d 
physics and ecology. Prerequisite: Math 33 and 124 
143 Partial Differential Equations (3) Gupt? 
The solution of linear PDEs, Green's functions, separation of variables, I ouriet 
analysis, Sturm-Liouville theory and methods. Prerequisite: Math 112 and 124 
or Math 139, or permission of instructor f 
148 Differential Geometry (3) BaginsK 
Curves in space, regular surfaces, tensors, fundamental forms of a surfac 
Gauss-Bonnet theory, minimal surfaces. The geometry of the Gauss maf 
Prerequisite: Math 124 and 140 or permission of instructor. 
153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Gup! 
Accuracy and precision. Linear systems and matrices. Direct and iterative meth 
ods for solution of linear equations. Sparse matrices. Solution of nonline® 
equations. Interpolation and approximate representation of functions, splin® 
Prerequisite: Math 33 or 124 or equivalent and some knowledge of comput 
programming. 
Introduction to Complex Variables (3) Junghen? 
Analytic functions and power series. Contour integration and the calculus? 
residues. Conformal mapping. Physical applications. Prerequisite: Math 139 0 
permission of instructor 
170 Computational Complexity (3) Harizanov, Mos% 
Deterministic and nondeterministic Turing machines. Partial recursive funt 
tions and the Church-Turing thesis. Undecidable problems. Space and time 
complexity measures. Gap, speed-up, and union theorems. Decidable but n 
tractable problems. The traveling salesman problem and other NP-compl# 
problems. Prerequisite: Math 32 o1 permission of instructor 1 
181 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3) clid 
Eac h offering of this course focuses on a particular aspect of applied math: 
ematics. Past topics have included: fractals; network flows and combinatom™ 
optimization; linear programming; automata theory and the theory of € ompv! ; 
esent Mn m theory; dynamical systems; queuing theo 
191 Special Topics (arr ) Eh Cpt oe mere 
8 (arr. 
Admission by permission of instructor M 


ay be repeated for credit 
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195 Reading and Research (arr.) 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to mathematics and 
applied mathematics majors with demonstrated capability. Prior approval of 
instructor required. May be repeated for credit 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
See Civil, Mec hanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Professors C H. Sterling, J.B. Manheim (Director of the School of Media and Public Affairs 
and of the Political Communication Program), J.L. Folkerts (Director of the Journalism 
Program) 

Professorial Le turer L.B. Laurent 

Associate Professors J.E. Thiel (Director of the Radio and Television Program), C.W. 
Puffenbarger, E.M. Mahoney, J.E. Steele 

Assoc late Professorial Lecturers T.O. Cron, J.R. Fogarty, D.L. Smith, R.S. Becker, J.A. 
Echave, S.V Roberts, C. Flintoff, L.C. Francis, C.R. Blount, M.C. McAllister 

Assistant Professors S. Keller, S.L. Livingston, L.S. Harvey, G.F. Lowe 

Adjunct Assistant Professors M.M. Travis, D. Havinga 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.C. Sheward 


A p hrough the Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Media and Public 

m mex programs of studv leading to the Bachelor of Arts in the fields of journalism, 

S ec communi. ation, and radio and television. Enrollment in majors offered by the 

Progr of Media and Public Affairs is restricted; contact the SMPA's office for details. 
ams are listed below with their course offerings 

take pudents enrolled in majors offered by the School of Media and Public Affairs must 

? three courses listed here. SMPA 50 is prerequisite to all majors, and SMPA 51 


and 199 ap i 
199 are required for all majors 


SC ; 
CHOOL OF MEDIA AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


50 Introduction to Media Folkerts, Harvey, Keller, 
and Public Affairs (3) Livingston, Steele 
lhe historical and philosophical origins of contemporary communication, both 
as a significant aspect of public and private life and as a field of inquiry; the 
principal approaches to studying communication and the role of communica- 

. on in the ¢ ontemporary era 

1 Research Methods (3) Folkerts, Harvey, Livingston, Manheim 
Prov esses of inquiry within interpersonal and .aediated communication. 
Students are introduced to conc epts of framing research questions, conducting 
literature reviews, developing a research design, and interpreting results of 

96 Sonal and social science research within a societal framework. | 
»enior Seminar (3) Manheim, Sterling, Thiel, Folkerts 
Capstone course limited to SMPA program majors. Selected reading and 
discussion with possible fieldwork Students should consult program director 
regarding additional restrictions on enrollment. 


JOURNALISM 
Bache] h 
fulfilled: or of Arts with a major in journalism—The following requirements must be 
1: The ge 3T 
2 Prer peel requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 
en Te : s a : 
SMPA 50 (site courses—Engl 51—52 or 71-72; PSc 1 and 2; Stat 51 or 53; Jour 100; 


MY iae 
: Renaire courses in SMPA: SMPA 51 and 199 - y 
198. 9 credit | Courses in the major: 21 hours of 100-level courses, inc luding Jour die 
lOurs ( Por chosen from Jour 121, 125, 133, 137, 138, 139, 151, 155; and 6 credit 
197 (only 3 a cm Jour 101, 115, 116, 117, 118, 128, 129, 140, 145, 146, 147, 150, 170, 
5 i credits apply for 197) 

nt puuna in related areas: 18 credit hours of 100-level courses in one other 

' F ogram, or field of study, as approved by the major advisor. 
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6. A minimum of 69 credit hours in courses outside SMPA and its programs — 
7. Recommended electives: AmCv 71-72; Anth 4; Art 23; Econ 121, 142, 157; His 
71-72: Phil 45, 121; PSc 110 through 124; Psyc 115; RaTV 100, 142, 144, 145; Stat 109 


-72; 
x 129. 
Minor in journalism—21 credit hours of journalism courses, ini luding Jour 100, 11% 
; 7 7 9 25, 
one course chosen from Jour 115, 116, 117, 170; three courses chosen from Jour 121, 129 
133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 147, 151, 155; and any other journalism course 


Special Honors—Senior journalism majors with a grade-point average of 3.5 in a - 
imum of five journalism courses (excluding Jour 100) may apply for Spe ial Honors al 
the start of the senior year with submitted proof of ability in professional media work. 
They then must complete degree requirements with a 3.0 or better GPA in all courses ant 
a 3.5 GPA or better in journalism courses. Four weeks before the end of the final semes: 
ter. candidates must submit published or broadcast journalism work « ompleted during 
the senior year 


Note: Jour 111 and program approval are prerequisite to Jour 115, 125, 133, 1 35, 13^ 
138, 139, 147, 151, 155 


100 Mass Media and Society (3) Folkerts, Steele 
Overview of U.S. print press, radio, television, and film, with examination 9 
political, economic, and legal structures. Media content and construc tion 0 
news; some attention to news institutions and operations and press freedoms 
internationally. Prerequisite: SMPA 50 or program approval 

101 U.S. Media History (3) Folkerts Steele 
History of American media, starting with the Colonial period; political, socl® 
and economic developments. Media relations with government; the evolving 
concept of freedom of the press. Recommended prerequisite: Hist 71-72 

111 Reporting (3) Puffenbarger, Steel? 
Gathering information, evaluating it, and writing news and feature stories, b 
emphasis on print media. Historical, ethical, and legal perspectives of journd» 
istic reporting. Campus and metro area assignments, with concentration on 
government and politics. Freshmen need departmental permission to enro! 
Laboratory fee, $50. ) 

115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Puffenbarger, M€ Alliste 
Emphasis on newspaper design, editing, and layout. Selecting and editing 
stories; writing headlines and photo captions; selecting, sizing, and « ropp" 
photos and other graphic materials; laying out pages. Ethics of editing di 

116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) Smit 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, house organs, and similar pub 
lications for associations, institutions, and industry “<n 

117 Magazine Editing (3) Sta” 
The editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting editorial goal 
planning content and production to meet them. Editing copy; working with 
directors. 


118 Strategic Political Communication (3) Manhei? 
Same as PCm 118 E 

121 Feature and Free-lance Writing (3) Folkerts, I 
Selecting topics for investigation and reporting; writing and marketing article 
Permission of instructor required 1 af 

St 


125 Science Writing (3) 
Writing science news and features for the mass media 

128 Political Communication in Governance and Polic ymaking (3) 
Same as PCm/PSc 128. í 

129 Television and Politics (3) 
Same as PCm/PSc/RaTV 129. 

133 Advanced Reporting: Public Affairs (3) Puffenbafff 
Coverage and writing of local and state government news ^ 

135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer and Service Articles (3) om 
Reporting and writing consumer and service stories 


suf 


suf 


: i] 

137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Fog 

Coverage and writing of federal government news ge! 
138 Advanced Reporting: Investigative (3) Puffenbet 


In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and cultural afi” 
Prerequisite: Jour 133 or permission of the program 
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139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) Blount 
Preparing news and public affairs scripts and programs for broadcast. 

140 Photojournalism (3) Echave 


Elements of effective news and feature photos, including study and evaluation 
of slides taken by students. Picture selection, cropping, captions. Student costs 
include film and developing 

145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) Staff 
Principles, problems, ethics, and law of public relations for government, private 
concerns, educational and other public institutions 

146 Government Information (3) Staff 
Aspects of information and public affairs functions of government agencies at 

ion specialist. Writing and editing for government 


all levels. Role of the informat 
publications 

147 Public Relations Cases and Techniques (3) Staff 
Study of selected public relations approaches in the public and private sectors, 
with emphasis on techniques employed to plan for and solve public relations 
communication problems. Prerequisite: Jour 111 and 145 

150 News Coverage in Washington (3) Puffenbarger 
The Washington news beats, channels, and sources of news in the nation's 
capital; uses and abuses of the media; press conferences and briefings 

151 Editorial and Persuasive Writing (3) Staff 
Techniques of editorial and column writing; editorial page and public affairs 
programming; function of commentary in a free press. Permission of instructor 
required 


155 Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) Laurent 
Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for the mass media. 
170 News Publication Management (3) Staff 


The business side of publishing Studv of the roles of advertising, « irculation, 
promotion, personnel, accounting, and mechanical departments and their rela- 
tion to the editorial department 

190 Selected Topics (3) Staff 
l'opic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit pro- 
vided the topic differs 

196 Independent Study (3) Staff 
The student pursues a program of directed reading, researc h, and writing under 
the direction of a faculty advisor. Limited to seniors. Permission of the program 
director required 

197 Internship (3) Folkerts, Puffenbarger, Steele 
Study of a journalism organization in action through a semester of work in that 
Offic e. Restricted to juniors and seniors majoring or minoring in journalism. Per- 

T rege of the program director required. May be repeated for up to 9 credits. 
“aw of the Press (3) Becker 
Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, copyright, laws of libel 


and privacy, and business laws relating to the news business, privilege, and fair 
comment, 


POLMA 
LITICAL COMMUNICATION 


muet Loro Arts with a major in political communication—The following requirements 
ve fulfilled: 
2. pe neral requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 
Required , © courses; SMPA 50; PSc 1 or 3, and 2; Stat 53 
Required Courses in SMPA SMPA 51 and 199 [ 
additional ho n in the major: PCm 100; PSc 120; Jour 100 and 111. Eighteen 
May also satisfy. of 100-level courses in political communication. The following c s 
Program dire " this requirement: [Aff 152; RaTV 140, 175, 184. With permission e e 
Braduate.]ov ci a — with a grade-point average of 3.0 or better may apply one PCm 
3. Re Ourse toward this requirement. 


quire . ; T 
luired courses in related areas: 6 additional credit hours of 100-level political 


Program in the S and 6 additional credit hours of 100-level courses from any other 
1e School of Media and Public Affairs. 
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Special Honors—Students with a grade-point average of 3.5 or better in all course work 
completed at George Washington University and in all courses required for the major may 
declare for Special Honors at the beginning of the senior year Students declaring for 
Special Honors take PCm 196 in the first semester of the senior year and SMPA 199 in the 
second semester. To achieve Special Honors, the student must maintain the stated GPA 
requirements and present a successful oral defense of a research paper prepared for 
the Senior Seminar before a committee that includes the program director and two other 
faculty members nominated by the student and approved by the program director 


100 Introduction to Political Communication (3) Manheim, Livingston 
Basic concepts and theories of political communication; development of à 
framework for analyzing political communication; applications in the United 
States, other countries, and the international system. Political communication 
majors have priority in registration. Prerequisite: SMPA 50 

115 Political Campaign Communication (3) Francis 
Communication aspects of political campaigns for candidates and ballot issues: 
Examination of techniques and channels of communication, role of com 
munication in campaign strategy, ethics and implications of campaign decision 
making. 

118 Strategic Political Communication (3) Manheim 
Origins of strategic approaches to political communication; techniques. Use 9 
strategic communication by individuals, groups, organizations, and gover™ 
ments in both domestic politics and policymaking and in the internationé 
system. Prerequisite: PCm 100 or permission of the instructor 

128 Political Communication in Governance and Policymaking (3) Roberts 
Exploration of the role played by communication, prin ipally through the mass 
media, in the conduct of government and the making of public policy Same 85 
Jour/PSc 128. 

129 Television and Politics (3) 

Same as Jour/PSc/RaTV 129 
140 Media and Foreign Policy (3) Livingston 
/ Emerging role of news media in international affairs and diplomacy, pa% 
ticularly as it relates to U.S. foreign policy. Globalization of the news medi 
advances in instantaneous communications tec hnologies, consequences for 
international diplomacy. 

190 Selected Topics (3) Staff 
Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credi! 
provided the topic differs. 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) staf 
The student pursues a program of directed reading or original research undef 
the direction of.a faculty advisor. Limited to seniors pursuing Special Hono 
in political communication. Before registering, the student must obtain af 
proval of a written plan of study by the faculty member who will direct the 
study and by the program director 

197 Field Experience (3) Manheim 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in political communication Student 
spend at least 16 hours a week during the semester in an approved agency of 
office performing practical work in the subject under the general guidance ® 
faculty advisor. Grades are assigned on a Pass/No Pass basis only. May 
repeated for credit once. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in radio and television—The following requirement 
must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences- 

2. Prerequisite course: SMPA 50. 

3. Required courses in SMPA: SMPA 51 and 199 i 
ne Required courses in the major: Comm 100; RaTV 75, 100, 144, 145. Eighteen add 
tional hours of 100-level courses in radio and television or film. as approved by the map? 
advisor; 9 of these hours must be in the 180—89 seque 

5. Required courses in related areas: 15 credit hours of 100-level courses in one othe 
department, program, or field of study, as approved by the major advisor 


nce, 


Minor in radio and television—RaTV 75 or 140 (taken first); and 15 additional credit 
hours, inc luding RaTV 100, one course in the 170-79 sequence, one course in the 180-89 
Sequence, and two additional radio and television or film courses numbered above 100 


I Note: For RaTV 75, 140, 142, 144, 145, and 146, attendance on the first meeting day of 
the c] 


30 Television's View of America (3) Travis 


The role of television entertainment and news pr portraying the 


American people and interpreting their values and aspirations, their faults and 
frailties, their successes and failures, their heroes and villains (Summer) 
75 Sight and Sound (3) Thiel, Havinga 
Development of a critical awareness of aural and visual communication through 
an introduction to the aesthetics, techniques, and organization of the creative 


process in electronic media. Lecture (2*4 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prereq- 

uisite: permission of instructor for nonmajors. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall and 

Spring) | 
100 American Electronic Media (3) Harvey | 

Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting and related | 

media | 
129 Television and Politics (3) Staff 

Same as Jour/PCm/PSc 129 
140 Production for Non-Majors (3) Havinga 


Basic conc epts of radio and television as communication media; emphasis on 
design and production techniques, with applications in political communica- 
tion. Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall and spring) 

141 Scriptwriting (3) Harvey | 
Study and practice of the forms, techniques, and types of writing for radio, 
television, and film. Prerequisite: Engl 11; RaTV 75 for RaTV majors 

142 Radio and Television Performance (3 Thiel 
Introduction to the basic theories and tech: :s required for effective, non- 
dramatic media performance (i.e., announcing, moderating, newscasting, etc.) 
Laboratory fee, $30 

144 Sound Design (3) Lowe 
Introduction to basic conc epts of traditional audio and sound design as a cre- 


ative communication medium; emphasis on design and technique for a variety 

of formats. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Prerequisite: RaTV 75. Labo- 

. Tatory fee, $30 (Fall and spring) | 
145 Image Design (3) Staff | 
Introduction to basic « oncepts of video as a creative cí unication medium; 
design and te hnique, planning, and directing in a st 
(1 hours), laboratory (31/2 hours Prerequisite: RaTV 144. Laboratory fee, $40. 


(Fall) | 
Television Directing (6) Thiel 
| 


idio context. Lecture 


146 


Advanced study and practice of television directing techniques Students are 
expected to demonstrate skill in working with studio and field equipment and 
^ developing television programs from original concepts to final production. 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Prerequisite: RaTV 145 and permission 
of instruc tor. Laboratory fee, $40 

Language of Cinema (3) Travis 
ysis of the components of film 


171 


In 
troduction to cinema as language through an 


Structure—camera, editing, sound, movement, music, dialogue, and mise-en- | 
173 Hise Laboratory fee, $30 Eum | j| 
Story of Cinema (3) Travis | 
An examination of the history, structure, and theory of motion pictures in | | 
America and abroad. Same as Art 173. Laboratory fee, $35 Fall) mal Ml 


1240 a agin ELT 
74 Special Studies in Film (3) Travis 
fe depth study of specific film topics. Prerequisite: RaTV 173. Laboratory 
175 Tha p>, (Spring) ans 
? the Politica] Image (3) Travis | 
^n analysis of the techniques of propaganda and rhetoric used in film and tele- Itl 
vision to visual | 


Saati: ize political ideology. Laboratory fee, $30 | 
(Spring, e ; | " 


ven years) 
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176 Film as Fact and Fiction (3) Travis 
A comparison of structural differences between documentary and fiction film 
in order to study how each presents different versions of reality Laboratory 
fee, $30 (Spring odd vears) 

180 Electronic Media Policy (3) Sterling 


Legal, technical, political, economic, and social aspects o1 radio, television, and 


Í 
cable and related delivery syster icture and operation of the FCC and | 
other agencies, plus the role of Congress and the courts. Spectrum allocation’ 
behavioral regulation, the trend to deregulate political influence, and t urren 


policy issues. Prerequisite RaTV 100 
181 Media Management (3) 
Decision making, strategic planning, and daily operations of radio, te levisiolh 


Stall 


and cable; programming and sales strategies, promotion, and impact of rating? 
and research. Prerequisite: RaTV 100 


182 Innovation in Electronic Media (3) Harve} 
Examination of current and likely future trends in electronic media, with em 
phasis on radio, television, and cable, including developments in technology 


programming and public policy and their cultural implications Prerequisil? 
RaTV 100 
184 International Communication (3) staf 
Major international news-gathering and broadcasting organizations, inter 
national communications policy forums, organizations and treaties, spec trum 
allocation criteria, communications technology, and trade in communk ation 
Prerequisite: RaTV 100 ] 
185 Comparative Communication Systems (3) Stal 
In-depth study of the developmental regulatory, political, economic, ind cll 
tural dimensions of selected foreign communication svstems a 
RaTV 100 
188 Effects of Electronic Media (3) Lowe} 
Concepts of the impact of broadcasting and related media on audiences; $0 i| 
science research findings and methods, including persuasion, formation o 
opinion, media and personal interaction, the depic tion of violence, audient 
characteristics and media use patterns, and development of relate i theories & 
models of mass communication. Prerequisite: RaTV 100 : 
190 Selected Topics in Radio and Television (3) su 
Topic and fee announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for cred! 
provided the topic differs 
196 Independent Study (1 to 3) sul 
Independent research and special projects. Open to seniors. Before students?! 
permitted to register, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of stud 
and obtain approval of the faculty member who will be directing the study 9 
of the program director ; 
Internship (3) The 
Open to seniors in radio and television. Students spend at least 16 hours 
week during the semester in an approved media position with a local nonpro? 
t 


197 


corporate, or commercial organization. Seminar meetings reports and came 

"Teo » Mi » ] : i y 
oriented projects. Admission requires an application and approval of the PA 
gram director. Grades are assigned on a Pass/No Pass basis only. May be repeti 
once for credit 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


Program Committee: S. Cohen (Director), M.A. Atkin, N. Brown. D. Khourv, R.K Lew” 
B. Reich, H.M. Sachar tb 3 f 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidis plinary prog! im lead 
nu 1 l lary progiai 
a Bachelor of Arts with a major in the field of Middle Eastern Studies. 


; d 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Middle Eastern studies mes 
must be fulfilled 


1. General requirements—6 credit hours of 


The following require 


e 
í : English, 6 hours of mathematics OF ph 
ical science, 6 hours of humanities, and course work in a foreign language through $ 


if 


third-year level. Students are encouraged to study a Middle Eastern language. Arable 
Hebrew are offered regularly at GW; other Middle I inguages may be taken thi? 
the Consortium. ed T 


vaste 


BE. ` 
2. Social scien 


ces 


136, 151, 181, and 182; (c) IAff 5 and PSc 1 
(a) 9 credit hours selected from Hist 107, 108, 158, 193, and 


3. Middle East 


ern studies 


(a) Hist 40 and 72; (b) Econ 11 


194; (b) 9 hours selected from PSc 176, 177, 178, 179 
Rel 9, 103, 107, 112, 113, 115, 116, 123, 134, 161, 163 
additional hours of« ourse work related to the Middle I 
4. Electives: Students must take sufficient electix 
credit hours 
The following courses pe t to Middle East« 
Anth 177 
Arab 103 Nonf 
Arab 104 Fi 
Art 112 ea ist 
Clas 81 1l Islamic Literat 
Clas 100 n Hebrew Literary Classics 
Clas 101 1eli Society and Culture: Lit yP 
Clas 102. Conte mporary Israeli Short Storie 
Econ 151 Economic Developme 
Geog 154 Ge raphy of the Mi é IN 
Hebr 03 Modern Hebrew Non 
Hebr 104 Modern Hebrew Fict 
Hebr 120 21 Advanced Hebrew Li 


Hist 107 


Hist 108 Gre ( 

Hist 117 Cri 

Hist )8 Mode 

Hist 193 Histor t j 

Hist 194 History of the Mode 
Hmn8 Islamic Humanities 
PSc 176 The Arab-Israeli Cor 
PSc 177 Government and Poli 
PSc 178 International Relatio 
PSc 179 Israeli Politics and Forei 
PSc 180 Government and Pol 

Rel 9 lI he Hebrew Scriptt 

Rel103 The Prophets 

Rel 113 Early Post-Biblical Jud 
Rel 134 The Holocaust in The 
Rel 161 Islam 

Rel 163 Islamic Religion ] 


Rel 164 
Rel 165 
: Stude 
Sele, ted 


nts shoul 


MUSIC 


Jy, 

Professors R P 
Adjunct Profe 
“SSOcigte P 


/ rofess¢ 
Adjunct As 


Islamic I 
Sufism 


d « 


rs C.] 


T 
ISIGI 


arris, R.J. Guenther 
ssor G. Delente (Piano) 
Youens 


“ciate Professors M. Garst (Pian 


Pickar 


(Voie e), 1 
/ ‘Sistant P. 
“Adjunct As 


R. Parnas 


rofessor K, Ahlquist 
Sistant Prof, ssors J.E 


J.D 


Levy (Ja 


nstructors M 


Horn), I 


'onnell (Pe 


} 


onsuit the program 


l'opics courses that ma 


f the 


It ST 
the Midd 
the Middle 
Policy 
Xf North Afr 


ind 180; (c) 


164 


ind 165 


complete 
€ 
spectives 
iP, n 

1 1 ry 

h Afric 
22 B.( 
the 5econ« 
Inter 


East 
ture 
119 


] Cer 


MUSIC 153 


12 and 6 cređit hours selected from 


6 hours selected from 


d) Geog 154; (e) 6 


ast selected from any department. 
l the program with 120 


I 


itury A.D. 
national Politics of Oil 


director concerning certain Special Topics or 


y aiso De par 


(Ch 


s (Violin and Viola) 


I 


j 


| (Trumpet), E. Nagorka (Voice) 
rofe ! : 
“J€ssorial Lecturers C.M. Dunham, S. Hilmy (Electronic Studio) 

arnet (Cello), P. Gieseler (Voice), E. Guenther 


in 


t of this program 


), M 


Peris 


ion), 1 


Piano 


A. Lee (Voice), R. Baker 


). J]. Albertson (Guitar), F.B. Conlon (Piano), 


Konstantinov (Piano), B. Fritz 


rcussion), T, Perazzoli (Flute), J. Krash (Piano), L. Hertel (Flute), E. Waters 


MUSIC 


(Guitar), M. Bunn (Tuba), L. Gilliam (Recorder), L. Mar hisotto (Accompanist), R. Lozi 
(Percussion), P. Fraize (Jazz), R. Couto (Trumpet), S. Bender (Voice), B Dahlman (Piano) 
J. Morin (Baroque Collegium) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in music—The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Mus 1, 2, 5-6, 9-10; 8 hours of applied music courses in the 
student's principal performance area. 

3. The language competence option listed under the General Curriculum Requirement 
of Columbian School 

4. Required courses in the major—Mus 101-2, 103 4, 139; 4 hours of music ensemble 
courses: 4 additional hours either in applied music or music ensemble courses. TM 
departmental requirement for proficiency in piano must be satisfied by the end of the 
semester preceding graduation. All majors are expec ted to attend and perform regularl) 
in student recitals. 


Bachelor of Music—Admission to the Bachelor of Music degree program w ith a maj! 
in performance requires demonstration by audition of special advanced pre-admissio! 
training and aptitude. In addition to the general requirements stated under Columbit? 
School of Arts and Sciences, the 129-credit-hour program requires music courses as for 
lows: Mus 5-6, 9-10, 101-2, 103-4, 131-32, 139, 151, 173, 199; 6 hours of ensembl 
courses; 20 hours of applied music in the major instrument or voice; 15 hours of addi 
tional courses in performance; and 5 hours of electives. The departmental requirement® 
proficiency in piano must be satisfied by the semester preceding graduation. Students” 
this program are required to pursue the language competence option listed under the G% 
eral Curriculum Requirements of Columbian School. A half-recital is required during 
junior year, and a full public recital is required during the senior year All majors art 
expected to attend and perform regularly in student re itals. 


Minor in music—21 credit hours of music courses, consisting of Mus 1, 2 or 9, 5, 1017 
or 103-4, 6 hours of applied music study, and 2 hours of music electives. Level 1 pias 
proficiency is required; students with sufficient piano proficiency, as determined by“ 
audition, may elect another applied music area for concentration. Recital attendance 9^ 
public performance are required. 


Minor in jazz studies—21 credit hours of music courses, consisting of Mus 1, 2, 8, * 
70, 161; 4 hours of jazz performance tec hniques (Mus 59—60 or 159-60); and 2 
ensemble participation (Mus 52 or 55) Students must satisfy the requirement of Lev? 
of jazz piano proficiency. Mus 1 and 2 are prerequisite to declaration of the jazz stv P 
minor. 


Departmental Prerequisite: Mus 1 and 2 are prerequisite to all other courses requi 
of music majors with the exception of applied music and ensemble courses. A stude 
must pass a performance audition in piano and must achieve a grade of C or bettet 


y 


Mus 1 and 2 to be allowed to declare the music major in the B.A. curriculum. All # 
dents with a declared major in music are required to emphasize performance study 
one instrument or voice and to appear for performance final examinations at the en 
each semester of study in that area; a minimum of three consecutive examinations is 
quired. A placement audition to determine the initial level of study is administ? 
at the time the major is declared. Satisfactory progress in the principal performance? 
as determined by the department's repertoire and study-level guidelines and p% 
mance final examinations, is required for continuance in the major. Regular atten“ 


at public concerts and recitals is required of all music majors and minors as a part © t 
applied music study. 


MUSIC THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 


1 Elements of Music Theory (3) pof 
Theoretical and written coverage of notation, scales, keys, intervals, t% 
rhythms, and chord structure and progression. Introduction to music iterat 
with emphasis on rudimentary aural analysis. Concurrent registration iD 
is required for music majors. - l 


(Fall é l spr g 
Ear Training I (1) paapring 


Abl 
Aural skills development through melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic dict? 
and sight singing. Content is coordinated with Mus 1. Two 50-minute ses 


per week. May be repeated for credit. ^ (Fall and spring) 


) Introduction to Musical Understanding (3 Staff 


Introductory history of musical styles, related t study of music 


materials and media. Not open to music majors (Fal i spring 

4 Survey of Music Literature (3 Stati 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analysis of 
selected literature Not open to music majors (Spring) 

5-6 Harmony (3-3) Parris 
Triads, inversions; chord analysis, « tion, and progression; figured-bass 
realization part writing modulation red chords. Concurrent regi ation in 
the appropriate section of Mus 9-10 is required for music majors. Prerequisite: 
Mus 1; Mus 5 is prerequisite to Mus 6 Academic vear) 

7 Music of Non-Western Cultures (3) Staff 
Introductory survey of the basic s ns and styles of music in the major cul 
tures of the Eastern Hemisphere ric 

8 History of Jazz (3) Dunham 
Introduction to the styles composers, and performers of jazz music from its 
origins to the present (Fall) 

9-10 Ear Training II (1-1 Ahlquist 
Content is coordinated with Mus 5-6. Two 50-minute sessions per week 
Prerequisite Mus 2 Academic year 

70 Introduction to Jazz Harmony (3 Levy 
This course develops the ability to analyze and write tunes in jazz/pop styles. 
Study of rhythmic characteristics, voice-leading, and chord/scale relationships 
Within a jazz context (Spring) 

101-2 History of Music I (3-3) Youens 
De velopment of music in the Western world from. the early Christian era 
through the Baroque Prerequisite: Mus 1; Mus 101 is prerequisite to Mus 102. 
(Academic year) - 

103-4 History of Music II (3-3 Ahlquist 
Development of Western music from the Classical period to the present. Pre 
Tequisite: Mus 5 or permission of instructor; Mus 103 is prerequisite to Mus 104 
(Academic year) - 

109 Orchestra Literature (3) Stati 
Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of representa- 
tive works 

110 Chamber Music Literature (3) Staff 
Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of repre- 
sentative works 

121 The Opera (3) Von Villas 
Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative works 

» (Fall odd years) A 

125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) Staff 
Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard literature from 

131-32 É 16th ( entury to the present x 

vanced Theory (3-3) Parris 
Prac tice in 18th-century contrapuntal writing and analysis, chorale preludes, 
ventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or equivalent (Alternate 

133-34 pcenis years) ; 1 

"* Composition (3—3) Parris 

135 m or TES 
3 erpoint (3) Parris 

137 n and practic e of 16th-century contrapuntal techniques i2 

‘hestration (3) Parris 

139 pistrumenta] scoring ~ 

Įm and Analysis (3) Parris, Guenther 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature Prerequisite: 

151 d atn equivalent (Spring, even years) Wright 

ka sting (3) ngn 


Te 
chnique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analysis, and 


interpr : j 3 
\terpretation of selected musical literature practice in conducting (Fall, 
even years) 


"EET 


SBE 


156 MUSIC 


Hilmy 


161-62 Electronic and Computer Music (3-3) 
Fundamental electronic and computer music concepts Analog and digital 


n 


studio recording technique 
acoustics, history 


sound synthesis techniques and theory, MIDI, 
signal processing, properties of sound, acoustics and psycho- 


and aesthetics. Laboratory fee: $50 per semester (Academic year) 

173 Pedagogy (3) Staff 
Principles, materials, and methods of teaching in selec ted areas. 

175 Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Garst 
An investigation of the problems of accurate interpretation of music of selec ted 


ation 


(Fall, 


periods through the use of historic al and modern literature and its applic 
to the actual music. Topic to be annount ed in the Schedule of Classes 
odd years) 


199 Independent Research (3) 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only to qualified music 


majors. May be repeated for « redit (Fall and spring) 


Staff 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Applied music courses are offered both fall and spring, and may be repeated for « redit. 
For courses numbered 11 through 50 and 57-58, students may not register in the same 
semester for both the 1- and 2-credit course in the same instrument or in voice. Mus 51, 52, 
53. 55, 56, and 153 do not include individual lessons and do not require a supplemental} 
fee. Mus 61-62, involving group study of beginning piano, likewise do not require 4 sup" 
plementary fee. All other applied music courses include individual lessons and require? 
supplementary fee, as follows: 

1. One-credit-hour courses: individual lessons of one-half hour a week, sup 
fee, $75. 

2. Two- or three-credit-hour courses: individual lessons of one hour à week, 
mentary fee, $150 

Supplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable 
weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Consult the Music Department for details f 

The supplementary fee is waived for full-time music majors and minors and for Presi 
dential Arts Scholars in Music 


plementél} 
supple 


after the first thre 


a wed 


sul 


Required practice: three hours a week for one-credit-hour courses and six hours 
for two-credit-hour courses. 


11-12 Piano (1-2) 

13-14 Voice (1-2) suf 
15-16 Organ (1-2) E Guenth® 
17-18 Violin (1-2) Findlay, Stein 
19-20 Classical Guitar (1—2) Albertson, isle? 
21-22 Viola (1-2 parn? 
23-24 Cello (1-2) Bar? 
25-26 Bass (1-2) Mu! 
27-28 Flute (1-2) o qentë 
29-30 Recorder (1-2) EN razzoli j 
31-32 Oboe (1-2) pg. Whi 
33-34 Clarinet (1-2) wri? 
35-36 Saxophone (1-2) wig} 
37-38 Bassoon (1-2) Lip i 


39-40 French Horn (1-2) 

41-42 Trumpet (1-2) 

43-44 Trombone (1-2) 

45-46 Percussion (1-2) Edgar, 
47-48 Harp (1-2) |^ $e 
49-50 Tuba (1-2) 


51 University Symphony Orchestra (1) 
Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: t 
before director. 

52 Instrumental Ensemble (1) d 
Chamber ensemble groups approved by audition. See the Schedule of cis 
for complete listing: Section numbers are .10 flute choir, .11 guitar ense gil 
.12 percussion ensemble, .13 jazz combo, .14 kevboard ensemble, 15 


diti 


sl 


ensemble 


16 woodwind ensemble 
19 Latin band, .20 blues revue 

53 University Singers (1) 
Preparation and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite 


director 


aroque collegium, 


Pickar 


audition before 


55 Jazz Band (1) Levy 
Preparation and performance of classi ind contemporary "big band" literature 
Prerequisite: audition before director 

56 University Band (1) Fritz 


Section .10 is University Sympl 
Ensemble 

58 Harpsichord (1-2) 

39-60 Jazz Performance Tec hniques (1-2) 


nic Band; Section .11 is 1 


57. 


niversity Wind 


Garst, Parris 
Staff 


See the Schedule of Classes for « omplete listing: Section numbers are .10 piano, 


11 bass, .12 percussion, .13 guitar, .14 brass, .15 woodwind 
51-62 Class Piano for Beginners (1-2) 


Mus 61: Study of the rudiments of musical notation 


classroom setting; designed to take students who do 


Konstantinov, Krash 
nd piano playing in a small 


10t read music to a begin- 


ner's level of proficiency. Mus 62: Applied piano study in a small classroom 


setting; designed to prepare music majors and minors to attain Level 1 of the 


departmental piano proficiency requirement 


Open to all undergraduates 


Departmental prerequisite: For 100-level courses, an audition to meet departmental 
re quirements 
Required practice: six hours a week for 1-credit courses and 12 hours a week for 
x edit courses, In addition, 3-credit courses include master performance classes and 
“quire performance in student recitals and appearance for a performance final exam- 
ation, T 
111-12 Piano (1-3) Staff 
113-14 Voice (1-3) Staff 
115-16 Organ (1-3) E. Guenther 
17~ : j 
P 18 Orchestral Instrument (1-3 t Stati 
9-20 Classical Guitar (1-3) Albertson, Sislen 
153 Vocal Theater Workshop (1) Von Villas, Conlon 


A performance oriented program. In the fall semest 
ment of body awareness for the st: 


development Scenes chosen from the 
repertoire 


isations 


In the spring semester, mu 
audition preparation is included 

Voice Study for the Theatre (1-3 
Harpsichord (1 3) 

Jazz Performance Te hniques (1-3 


155-156 


157-158 


159-60 


NAVAL SCIENCE 


Professor G.B. Le 


é ir, Jr. (Chair 
SSistant p ar, J lair) 


nstructor D.E. Bas ira 


rve Officers Training Corps Program 


r the stress is on develop- 


and character 


and musical theater 


makeup, and 


Staff 
Garst, Parris 
Staff 


rofessors J.J. Petto, R.I Thornhill, C.R. Wheeler, C.A. Cantarella 


Opportunita Reserve Offic ers Training Corps (NROTC) offers young men and women the 


Cor “Y to ¢ 
ps. NR( ITC 
tend we 


“Ve duty 
an ‘ving the 
are commissi. 
‘ tudents 


at sea or shore-based traini 


Med 


a d : 
Ir Se holarship Program—Students enter 
à through 
Serve, While c 
ution, fees 


books, uniforms, and an allowance of $150 per 


]ualify for a full s holarship and a commission in the Navy or Marine 


he summer, NROTC midshipmen participate 
; cruises for approximately four weeks. Upon 
baccalaureate and completing the NROTC program, qualified midshipmen 
às ensigns in the Navy or second lieutenants in the Marine Corps. 
In the NROTC through anv one f the following four programs 

: the NROTC Four-Year Scholarship 
national competition and are appointed midshipmen in the Naval 
nrolled, if awarded a full four-vear schol irship, the government prov ides 
nth. Upon graduation, 


158 NAVAL SCIENCE 


vear active duty service obligation. Se holarshif 


students are commissioned with a four- 
Program students must inc lude in their degree program courses in English, calculus 
| security policy, and naval science and participate in 


computer science, physics, nationa 
three summer training periods ot approximately four weeks each 
Two-Year Scholarship Program—Selection tor this program is made through national 


competition, based on the student's academic record, physical qualifications, and an if 
er of the student? 


terview. Application should be made by the middle of the fall s 
plicants attend six weeks of instruction at the Naval Scien® 
| 


sophomore year. Selected aj 
10de Island, during the summer betore their third academii 


) 
Institute (NSI) at Newport, R 
vear. At NSI, students take courses in naval science, physi al fitness, and drill, similar t 
those required of four-year NROT( students during their freshman and sophomore yea 
Successful completion of the NSI qualifies the two-year applicants for appointment ai 
midshipmen in the Naval Reserve and enrollment in the NROTC Scholarship Program 


Upon acceptance of this appointment, students receive all the benefits and assume all the 


obligations of midshipmen in the Four-Year Scholarship Program 
olarships and 


Entering freshmen and transfer students who are awarded NROTC sch 


plan to live on campus may also be eligible for GW Residence Hall Awards from the Unk 
versity. NROTC scholars with prior experience in the Navy are eligible for awards cove 
scholars who are ne 
to the Navy and are majoring in mathematics, « hemistry, physics, or a program in the 


School of Engineering and Applied Science may receive $4,000 to be applied toward the 
awards is availabl 


ing the nominal charges for on-campus housing and meals. NROT( 


costs of on-campus housing and meals. Further information on these 
from the University Office of Admissions 

Four-Year College Program—Students are enrolled in the Four-Year College Progr? 
upon acceptance by the Department of Naval Science Uniforms are provided, and durin 
| ust inc lude? 


their degree program courses in mathematics, science, ind naval science, attend the f% 
erve or Mari 
an 


their junior and senior years, students receive $150 per month. Students n 


class summer at-sea training period, accept a commission in the Naval Res 
Corps Reserve on graduation with an eight-year active/reserve service obligation, 
serve on active duty after graduation for at least three years. Midshipmen who ¢ ompi? 
one term as College Program students, have a satisfactory academic record, and are phy* 
ically qualified may compete for a scholarship awarded by the Chief of Naval Educali? 


and Training. If awarded, the scholarship will be for the remainder of the student's W 


| j 
dergraduate enrollment, up to a maximum of three and a half years; service req remet 
and benefits are the same as for the scholarship programs 


Two-Year College Program—Application should be made by the middle of the f$ 
of Nav? 


semester of the student's second year. Selections are made through the Chief 4 
jor? 


Education and Training, based on the student's academic record, physical qualific at 
and an interview. Those students selected will attend the NSI and upon success 
completion may enroll in the program. The benefits and obligations are the same a” 
the Four-Year College Program. 

Requirements for all candidates—Qualifications for acceptable can 
Scholarship Program or the College Program include U.S. citizenship, fulfillment of P Y 
ical requirements, and willingness to participate in required summer training periods% 
to accept a commission in the Naval Reserve or Marine ( orps Reserve when offered- a 

Enrollment in NROTC is not a requirement for taking naval science courses. M. 
student enrolled at George Washington University may take naval science courses o 
the approval of the Professor of Naval Science 


lidates for W 


Degree Credit for Naval Science Courses 
act eptablë $ 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences—NSc 126, 160, and 180 are 
' nee n ppl 
accel 


history electives. Up to 12 credit hours (for NSc 52, 150, 175, and 176) may be 
as professional electives in Columbian College. 

School of Engineering and Applied Science—NSc 126 and 160 may be used for soU 
science credit. Technical elective credit is acceptable as follows: for majors in ¢ ivil ef 
neering and mechanical engineering—NSc 52, 150, 175; for majors in electrical engi, 
ing—NSc 52 and 150; for majors in systems analysis and rums ovre NSc 150, 15h j 
and 176. 4 : " 

School of Business and Public Management—A\\ NSc courses are applic able v 
B.B.A. and B.Accy. degree programs; check with the director of undergraduate 8* vis 
and student services in SBPM. p T 


Elliott School of Inter 
8$ elective credit in all undergrad 


51 Introduction to Naval Science 


| general introduction to the na )( cepts oi sea power The 
mission, organizatio ] fare í I th« Navy and Marine 
Corps. Overview of officer and enlisted ranks and rates, train ind education, 
and career patterns. Naval courtesy and customs, militarv justice leadership, 
and nomenclature. Professional competencies r« juired to become a naval 


officer 
52 Naval Ships Systems I (Engineering) 


| detailed study of ship « erist nd types l ip design and 
control, propulsion, hydrodynamic forces, stability, « mentation, and 
electrical and auxiliary systems. Included are basic concepts of the theory 
and design of ste gas turbine, and nuclear propulsion : 
125 Naval Ships Systems II (Weapons) : 

Theory and employment of we: pons sys s, including the processes of detec- 
tion, evaluation, thr inalysis, weapon selection, delivery guidance, and ex- 
plosives. Fire control systems and major weapons types ling capabilities 
and limitations. Physical cts í 1 underwater sound. Facets of com- 
mand, control, and con atic s of weapons system integration 


2 M " n 
126 Sea Power and Maritime Affairs 
A survey of the U.S. naval history, with emphasis on major developments. The 


geopolitical theory of Mahan. Present-day concerns in sea power and maritime 
affairs, including the economii 


political issues of merchant marine com- 


merce and the law of the sea. Naval aspects of U.S. conflit 1e American 
Revolution to Vietnam 
150 Navigati i 
90 Navigation and Naval Operations I (3 
Students de p practical skills in botl P loting and elestial navigation. 


Charts, visual and electronic aids, and theory and operation of magnetic and gyro 
metry, theory and 
and step-by-step treatment of the sight-reduction 
„„ Process. Other topics include tides, currents, effects of wind and weather 

151 Navigation and Naval Operations II 


À study of the international and inland rules of the nautical road, relative- 


Compasses, The celestial coordin 


2 system; spherical trigon 


Operation of the sextant 


motion vector-analysis theory, relative motion problems, formation tactics, and 


ship employment. Introduction to naval operations and operations analysis, 
Ship behavior pplied aspects of ship 
. handli and afloat commu ; 
160 Evolution of Warfare (3 
his course traces the develc 


the present, with focus on 


and charact 


recorded history to 


ary theorists, strategists, 


tacticians, and te hnologic 


ot strategy and develops an understa 


,. of historical precedent on ilitary 
175 Le 


al de quires a basic sense 


tives and the impact 


adership and Management I (3 
Organizational behavior, r 
of naval organization. The 
and controlling 
and lea. 
Decisi 

176 Leade 
The 


leadership principles in the context 
ions of planning, organizing, 
I anizations; motivation 
ses, case studies, and laboratory discussions. 
on making, communicat responsibility, authority, and accountability. 
rship and Management II (3) _ 
interaction of leadership, organizationa 
management 
military and civilian law. and.m 
Course integrates professional c« 
180 vt ed by leaders managers, and naval officers 

^ phibious W arfare (3) 

ofampi ial Survey of the development of amphibious doctrin P Oat 

tury ae operations. The evolution of amphibious warfare in the 20th cen- 

> specially during World War II. Present-dav potential and limitations on 

amphibious s : 


anagem 


individua 


lership Experient 


and human resource 
rformance appraisal, 


Employee interviewi 


gerial ethics : values. This capstone 


cies to develop understanding of the 


loyment force. 


perations, including the conc ept oi 


j 
l 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH/PEACE STUDIES 


160 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


Professors N.D. Singpurwalla, J.E. Falk, R.M Soland, T.A. Mazzuchi (Chair) 
Adjunct Professor R.H. Clark 

Professorial Lecturers J.F. Ince, R. Srinivasan, J.L. Kreuser 

Assistant Professors T.Z. Irony, H.G. Abeledo 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for the program of study leading @ 


the Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) 


101 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) Abeledo and Stall 


Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations researt h modeling 
as applied to problems in industrial and governmental decision making Linedh 


integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; game theory Prereq 


uisite: Math 33 (Fall) 

102 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 
Basic concepts and techniques of stoc hastic operations 
applied to problems in industrial and governmental decision making 
chains, queuing, inventory, forecasting decision analysis, regression ana 
and simulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 (Spring) 

109 Mathematics in Operations Research (3) Abeledo anc 


Mathematical foundations of optimization theory; linear algebra, advance 


verical methods and W% 
researt h. pre 


Mazzuchi and staf 
research modeling & 
Mark 
lysis 


| Stal 


calculus, real analysis. Geometrical interpretations. Nun 
of software. Applications to modeling techniques in operations 
requisite: Math 33 (Fall and Spring) " 
135 Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling I (3) Clark and St 
Stock-flow analysis of feedback systems presented for policy analysis 8l 
management. System dynamics; principles of systems employed to structuf 
the problem-solving process. Problems and case studies solved using mié 


computers. (Fall and summer) j 
151 Linear Programming (3) Abeledo and Su 
The Simplex method, its variants, and recent interior point methods ¢ onside 


1 " i an 

from theoretical and computational points of view. Duality, sensitivity: w 
parametric programming. Large-scale optimization. Prerequisite OR 101, 
or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

173 Discrete Systems Simulation (3) Irony 
Simulation of discrete stochastic models. Simulation languages 


} JI 1 . f T 
number/random-variate generation. Statistical design and analysis of exp? 
lesig 


d 
and SV 


Rand? 


ments, terminating/nonterminating simulations; comparison of system € 
Determination of input distributions. Variance reduction. Validation of moe 
Prerequisite: ApSc 116, CSci 51, or permission of instructor (Spring) a: 
191 Problems in Operations Research (3) Fiacco anc v 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Each small gol 
locates an actual problem and formulates a solution using operations reses 
models. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: OR 190 - A (Fall and sp% 


PEACE STUDIES 
Committee on Peace Studies 


P. Caws, P. Churchill, T.L. Hufford, C. Joyner, M. Moore, P. Palmer, J. Post, 
H. Yeide (Coordinator), A. Ziffren 


M. Pat 


. uror r A 
Students in Columbian School of Arts and Sciences or the Elliott School of Inte 


tional Affairs may earn a minor in peace studies by taking 18 credit hours that ine 
PStd 10 and 190 plus at least one course from each of the follow in 
Peace as a Human Value—Phil 133; Rel 121: WStu 125 
Peace and National and International Systems—Ex CP 36. 181: Geog 133; Hist 1 
157, 184; PSc 140, 142, 144, 149. i 
ata and se yi Relations—Ra rv 175; Psvc 119, 129, 156; Soc 184. sos! 
approval o the advisor, Selected Topics courses and 700 Series coum 4 
related subjects may be counted toward the minor. An internship in a relevant age 
(through SLP 152) may also count for 3 hours of ¢ redit with advisor's prior appro" f 


groups 


j 
8°? 


" 


10 Introduction to Peace Studies and Conflict Resolution (3) 
Exploration of the nature of war and its causes; peace as à negative col. 
(absence of war) and as a positive concept (basis for long-range, harm 


PHILOSOPHY 161 


relations in personal communication and international life); and the transition 
from the negative to the positive concept 

190 Peace Studies Seminar (3) Staff 
Integration of previous academic experience related to peace studies and a 
groundwork for possible future engagement with peace concerns through grad 
uate work, career choice, or volunteer activities. To be taken in the semester 
when requirements for the minor are completed 


PHILOSOPHY 


University Professors P.]. Caws, K.F. Schaffner 

Tofessors R.H, S hlagel, R.S. French, W.B. Griffith (Chair), R.P. Churchill 
Associate Professor A. Altman 

Assistant Professors D. DeGrazia, G. Weiss 

Adjun¢ t Assistant Professor J.J. Glover 


sro) Options are offer d for the major in philosophy both designed to give piven bed 
traditi in philosophy but with somewhat lifferent emphases The ürst option re ects the 
nal structure of the discipline and its subfields: it is especially recommended for 

dost considering the possibility of graduate study in philosophy. The second option is 
8ned for those 


rent of Arts with a major in philosophy (traditional option}—The following re- 
ments must be fulfilled 
4 The gene 
3. Re requisite course—Phil 51 or 52 or equivaient 
: Required cou 


71. 79 rses in related areas—6 hours selected from art history, classics (Clas 
^^ 72, 113, 12 


3} 


rimarily interested in philosophy in its relationship to public affairs. 
I 


i 


'ral requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 


7), history (Hist 39—40 recommended), humanities, or music history; 

urs of non Western religious philosophy selected from Rel 157, 158, 160, 161, 164 

dation tired courses in the major—a minimum of 30 credit hours, including as foun- 
^ Courses Phil 111, 112, 131, and 152; one course selected from Group A (norma- 


tive). i 
iy Phil 132, 1 33, 142, 162; one course selected from Group B (epistemological) Phil 
“1,125, 151, 


172,199 4. 153; two courses selected from Group ( (19th- and 20th century) - Phil 1 13, 

level 92, 193; the proseminar—Phil 198; plus one elective chosen from 100-, 200-, or 700- 
“t COurses, sele 

y "Or sti 

include į 

53, 192 


'cted in consultation with a departmental advisor 
idents « onsidering continuing in graduate school, it is re ommended that they 
322 0 È ni hil 1 - 
n their programs of study 6 credit hours of French or German plus Phil 121, 151, 
, and 193 
Bachelor < 
quire helor of Arts with a major in philosophy (public affairs option)—The following re- 
l ements must be fulfilled ‘ 
: 4 > : ~ » » 
2 Pre Beneral requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
* Prerequisite pee 
3. Rec quisite course—Phil 51 or 52 or equivalent 
PSc 105 luired courses in related areas—6 credit hours selected from Hist 39-40, 71- 


>, 106, 107, 110, 114, 115; Econ 11-12. 101-2, 104 
equired ( 


J 


dationa] Ourses in the major—a minimum of 30 credit hours, including as foun- 

lega]) "PRI e Phil 131, 132; two courses selected from Group A (social, political, and 
m 1 5 G à ) . 

and 115 11 125, 133, 135, 142; two courses selected from Group B (historical)—t hil 111 


T : i 79 > T] 

Selec ted fr hil 111 or 112 and one course selected from Phil 113, 172, 193; one Course 
Pr Group C (analytical and epistemological)—Phil 121, 151, 152, 192; the pro- 
"Phil 198; two elec tives selected in consultation with the advisor from 100-, 


»or7 * aa "i zen b — 77 > 
^ 700-leve] ¢ ourses (Phil 231, 235, 242, 255, 262, 770, 772, 773, 775, and 778 are 
mended) 


Seminar. 


200. 


Teco 


"in ; i isl 
includi Philosophy—Required: a minimum of 18 credit hours of philosophy courses, 


lir , : 
Phil 127° hn courses chosen from Phil 51, 52, 111, 112, 113; one course chosen from 
152, 153. 31, 132, 133, 135, 142, 162; and one course chosen from Phil 121, 125, 151, 


M 

hil mer in applied ethics —Required: 18 credit hours of philosophy courses, int luding 

(Cure 52, and 131 and 132. plus three courses selected from Phil 133, 135, 142, 751 

Phil 230 Ssues In Bioethics): with permission of the instructor, seniors may select from 
231, 235, 242. 262, which are listed in the Graduate Programs Bulletin 

45 Introduction 

Introdu tion 

Sente 

and g 


to Logic (3) Staff 
to methods of deductive and inductive logic with emphasis on 


ig 11 ; || 
ntial calculus Argument analysis, recognition of fallacies, legal! reasoning, 
Tactical] applications of logic (Fall, spring, and summer) 


162 PHILOSOPHY 


51-52 Historical Introduction to Western Philosophy (3-3) staff 
Readings from major philosophers and study of their philosophical positions M 
historical, social, and cultural context. Phil 51: Classic al, medieval, and early 
modern philosophers: Socrates through Lox ke. Phil 52: Enlightenment, 19th 
and 20th-century philosophers: Locke through Sartre. Students are strongly 
encouraged to take Phil 51 before Phil 52 (Academic year) 

62 Philosophy and Film (3) Caws 
An introduction to philosophical problems and methods through discussion q 
some of the many philosophical questions raised by classical and contemporal} 
films. (Fall) 

111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) Se hlage 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece, including the Near East, wil 
major emphasis on the Pre-Socratics, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. (Fall) 

112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) Churchil 
History of Western philosophy of the 16th through 18th « enturies; Continentdl 
Rationalism and British Empiricism from the scientific revolution through the 
Enlightenment; major emphasis on Montaigne, Descartes, Spinoza, Lock® 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. (Spring) 

113 19th-Century Philosophy (3) Altman and suf 
European philosophy of the 19th century, with major emphasis on Kant, Heg? 
Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche (Spring, odd years) í 

121 Symbolic Logic (3) Griffith and St! 
Formal evaluation of deductive arguments in politics, law, economics, 8 
Additional topics: metatheory of deductive systems; modal logics; logic an 
computers. Prerequisite: Phil 45 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 3 

125 Philosophy of Race and Gender (3) weis 
A theoretical examination of race and gender as cultural categories that we n? 
gotiate through the politics of our bodies. interpersonal relations, langue 
knowledge, and the media (Fall) 

127 Theories of History and Society (3) Alu 
Major philosophical accounts of the course of history and the origins of sociel 
including Marxist theory and its critics. Problems of how we can explain! 
past and predict the future. i 

131 Ethics: Theory and Applications (3) Griffith, DeGrs 
Examination of leading ethical theories, e.g., utilitarianism, deontology, V 
theory, as well as anti-theory and methodology in ethics. Applications toe 
temporary problems. (Fall) 

132 Social and Political Philosophy (3) Altai 
Philosophical theories about how economic, political, legal, and ¢ ultural ins 
tutions should be arranged. Topics include the meaning and significan® f 
liberty, the legitimate functions of government, the nature of rights, the m 
significance of social inequality, and the meaning of democracy. (Sprin 

133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and War (3) : ; Chur 
The course will consider one or more of the following topics: philosop™ 
foundations of pacifism and nonviolent resistance; philosophical inquiry 
causes and prevention of war, aggression, genocide; moral constraints on nat! 
defense and foreign policy, and the doctrine of just war (Fall, even yes 

135 Ethics in Business and the Professions (3) . 5 y 
Basic concepts and theories of ethics for analysis of moral issues arisinf 
business and professional practice. 

142 Philosophy of Law (3) AI 
Systematic examination of fundamental concepts of law and iurisprud&? 
special emphasis on the relationship between law and morality (Fall) 4 

151 Science and the Modern World (3) schl 
Comparison of the cosmological frameworks of Aristotle, Newton, Einstel” 
quantum mechanics. Emphasis on changing concepts and methodol 
modes of explanation, and ontological implications. ot 

152 Knowledge and Reality (3) Schlagel, De 
Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of percek 
and independent reality, the role of language in knowledge, and the mesa 
and criteria of truth. Prerequisite: Phil 52 or 112 or permission of instit 
(Spring) 


(Fall and spring) 


153 Mind, Brain, and Artificial Intelligence (3) Schlagel 
Consideration of the mind-body problem in relation to neurophysiology, cog 
nitive psychology, and artificial intelligence: for example, dualism, functional 
ism, identity theory, and eliminative materialism. Evaluation of the claims of 
formalists and neural network researchers to simulat 
(Spring, odd years) 

161 Philosophy and Literature (3) Caws, Weiss 

ments that inform the 


e human intelligence. 


Critical investigation of the sociopolitical commit 


practices of reading and writing as discussed by Sartre, Barthes, Foucault, 
Baudrillard, and others. Focus on the development of existentialist themes, 
including authenticity, freedom, temporality, and death in the work of Kafka, 
l'olstoy, Mann, Woolf, Sexton, and Stein (Spring) 

162 Aesthetics (3) Weiss 
The problem of artistic representation and the nature ot aesthetic experience as 
related to the « reation, appreciation, and criticism of art Spec ial emphasis on 
nonrepresentational works of art and their interpretation (Fall) 

172 American Philosophy (3) Stafi 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as representatives 
of American thought 

192 Analytical Philosophy (3) DeGrazia 
l'he dominant movements of 20th-century Anglo-American philosophy, in- 
cluding logical positivism, British ordinary language philosophy, and neoprag- 
matism, as represented by Russell, G.E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ayer, Quine, 
Kripke et al Prerequisite: One other second-group philosophy course (Fall) 

193 Phenomenology and Existentialism (3) Caws, Weiss 
An intensive exploration of the ontological and existential philosophies of 
Kierkegaard, Bergson, Husserl, Heidegger, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, de Beauvoir, 
and Camus Prerequisite: One other second-group philosophy course 
(Spring) 

198 Proseminar (3) Staff 
Variable topics; preparation and presentation of a major research paper. Open 
Only to philosophy majors, in either the junior or senior year as approved by 
major advisor 

199 Readings and Research (3) Star 
(Fall and spring) 


PHYSICS 


Profes a " 
R MO. Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, D.R. Lehman; B.L. Berman (Chair), L.C. Maximon 
esearch) 


Tofesc, 
fessoria] Lecturer R. Eaton " 


Assoc 
— Professors W.C. Parke, N.K. Khatcheressian, E.P. Harper, W.J. Briscoe, J.R 

5 S80ciate p = Haberzettl, K.S. Dhuga 

Assistant pro esorial Lec turers J.T. Broach, C.T. Christou 
Wiesler (yaos C. Bennhold, J.P. Connelly (Visiting), M.E. Reeves, H. Ito, D.G. 
j isiting), P.L. Cole (Resear h) 

4 Ssistant o ant Professor A. Eskandarian 

rofessoria] Lecturer S.L Rugari 


Bach 
lelor 
che lor Of Arts with a major in 


1. The ge i physic s—The following requirements must be fulfilled 
2, ‘on 'neral requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 
k "lTequisito 3 ; : aes 
3, Brin lera courses—Phys 41, 42, 43; Chem 11; Math 31, 32, 33 
Quire x i 1 
4 courses in related area—CSci 49 or 50 or 100 


E quire e 1 ; 
196 ec ws d courses in the major—Phys 151-52, 163, 161 or 164, 165-66, 167, 195 or 
nmended electives Phys 162, 168, 170, 175; Math 111, 112 


Prerec uisi quirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 
* equired co courses- -Phys 41, 42, 43; Chem 11; Math 31, 32, 33 
Math 111 isa Courses in related area—CSci 49 or 50 or 100. Recommended electives— 


4. Requi 
"quite s $ 
168, 195 ed courses in the major—Phvs 151-52, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165-66, 167, 


PHYSICS 


164 


The B.S. curriculum is recommended for students who plan graduate study in physici 


or engineering. 


For graduation with Special Honors, à student must register for Phys 195 bv the begin 
The decision to award Special Honors will be based on compe 
ted by the faculty 


ning of the senior year. 
tence in research and general achievement in physics as evalua 


Minor in physics—Required: Phys 41, 42, 43 Phys 163 and 164 or approved substitutes 


from 100-level physics courses. 


aduate courses in the department may be take? 


With permission, à limited number of gr 
Bulletin for cours 


for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs 


listings. 

1 General Physics I (3) Zuchelli, Wiesld 
Classical physics. Mechanics, in« luding Newton's laws of motion, force, grav! 
tation, equilibrium, work and energy, momentum, and rotational motiot 
periodic motion, waves, and sound; heat and thermodynamics Prerequisilé 
high school trigonometry. Concurrent registration in Phys 5 is strongly recom 
mended. (Fall and spring) 

2 General Physics II (3) Zuchelli, ¢ xonnell 
Classical and modern physics. Electricity and magnetism, inc luding electi 
statics, electromagnetism, direct and alternating current circuits, and elect 
magnetic radiation; geometrical and physical optics; spec ial relativity; quantu 
theory; atomic physics; nuclear physics; particle physics; astrophysics an 
cosmology. Prerequisite: Phys 1. Concurrent registration in Phys 6 is strong! 
recommended. (Fall and spring) 

5 General Physics Laboratory I (1) Wiesler, Connell 
Laboratory complement of Phys 1 and 21 (2'/: hours). Prerequisite: cont ure 
or prior registration in Phys 1 or concurrent registration in Phys 21 Laborato 
fee, $50. (Fall and spring) 

6 General Physics Laboratory II (1) Berga 
Laboratory complement of Phys 2 and 22 (2'/: hours). Prerequisite: « oncu ) 
or prior registration in Phys 2 or concurrent registration in Phys 22 Laboral 
fee, $50 (Fall and spring) 

8 Origin and Evolution of Ideas in Physics (3) Bergmann, Harper, pris” 
A comprehensive study of physics from the beginning to modern times, $ y 
ing the evolution of the ideas and concepts we are using today and the histo, 
cal continuity in the search of basic theories. By presenting the world-view 
great physicists of the past, the traditional division of physic s into many ? 
disciplines is avoided and a more humanistic approach is achieved prered™ 
site: high school algebra. Laboratory fee $50 (Spring) 

9 Introduction to Astronomy I (3) Pesos Maximon, Dh 
Classical through modern astronomy, with introduction to basi princip 
underlying astronomic al systems and observations. Lectures cover electro? 
netic radiation, optical instruments, and the solar system. Laboratory (2 ho 
emphasizes optics and astronomical measurements. Prerequisite: High sch” 
algebra. Laboratory fee, $45. (Fall) * 

10 Introduction to Astronomy II (3) Parke, Maximon pif 
Stellar and extragalactic astronomy, including introduction to quantum asp 
of electromagnetic radiation and atomic phy sics, stellar spectra, and st 
evolution. Essential material from Phys 9 included. Laboratory (2 hour 
the same emphasis as in Phys 9. Prerequisite: High school algebra Labor : 
fee, $45. (Spring) j if 

11-12 wer m — (2-2) Parke, Maximon: ph 

ramon dias wW it 10ut the laboratory (Academic year) s 

y Physics I (3) Berman, Khatche™ p 


aws 0 
ant ^. 


ae al physics using calculus. Mechanics, including Newton's lé 
wenig gravitation, equilibrium, work and energy, momentum, 
~ motion; periodic motion, waves, and sound; heat and thermody” 
3 rerequisite: Math 31; corequisite: Phys 5 and Math 32 (Fall) m 
22 University Physics II (3) Be y 
Classical and 3 7 ism 
ne hs mode rn physics using calculus. Electricity and magnetis "i 
: g electrostatics, electromagnetism, direct and alternating current e 


41 


42 


43 


121 


151-52 


161 


162 


163 


164 


165-66 


167 


168 


and electromagnetic radiation; geometri al optics; special relativ 


ity; quantum theory; atomic physics; nuclear physics; particle physics; astro 


physics and cosmology. Prerequisite: Phys 21 and Math 32; corequisite: Phys 6 

(Spring) 

Physics I for Scientists and Engineers (4 Khatcheressian 
) 


Mechanics and waves. Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours) 


Development of basi principles of classical mechanics and wave motion. Top 


ics include Newton's laws, work and energy, conservation of energy and 
momentum, rigid-body dynamics, periodic motion, waves, sound. Prerequisite 
Math 31 corequisite: Math 32 Laboratory fee, $50 (Spring 

Physics II for Scientists and Engineers (4 Reeves 


l'hermodynamics, and electricity and m tism. Lecture (3 hours), recitation 


ics, and electric 


and laboratory (2 hours). Develi pment of basic thermodyn 


ity and magnetism l'opics include te ure, heat, the laws of thermo- 


dynamics, entropy electric field, € oulomb's w, Gauss's law, electric potential, 
capacitance and dielectrics, electric current and resistance, magnetic field, 
Ampere's law, Faradav's law, alternating-current circuits Prerequisite: Phys 41 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) 

Physics III for Scientists and Engineers (4 Reeves 


Optics and modern phvsics. Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 


hours) Development of optics and basic concepts of modern physics. Topics 


include light as an electromagnetic wave, Maxwell's equations, geometric and 


physical optics, special relativity, quantum mechanics, ato physics, solid- 
state physics, nuclear physics partic le physics astrophysics and cosmology 
Prerequisite Phys 42. Laboratory fee, $50 Spring 

Modern Cosmology (3) Parke 


A non-mathematical treatment of cosmology, describing the origin and evolu- 


tion of the universe Topics include the nature of quasars, pulsars, stellar and 
galactic black holes, antimatter gravitational lensing, dark matter, cosmic back- 
round radiation, the origin of the elements, big-bang theory, and the future of 
the universe Prerequisite Phys 9 and 10 or 11-12 

Intermediate Laboratory (3-3) Dhuga, Peverley 
Independent advanced work to introduce students to research techniques and 
use of specialized instruments. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall and spring) 
Mechanics I (3) Bergmann, Khatcheressian 


Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conservation laws, 


Euler's equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations nt f Lagrange's 
and Hamilton's equations 
Mechanics II (3) 2 


Basic aspe 


S € 


id eleme 


nann, Khatcheressian 


ct of continua, including elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain tensor, 


8 4 : $e | 
tress tensor equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and viscous fluids 


Physic; E — 
Physical and Quantum Optics (4 Peverley 


cal Properties of crystals, interference, diffraction, lasers holography. Math- 
ematical tools, including Fourier methods developed as needed. The quantum 
description of light « omplements the classical description. Laboratory fee, $50. 
; érmodynamics (3) Christou 
Mnciples and 
Processes, the 


thermodynamics, reversible 


applications of equ 

pr rmodvnamic potentials, stability and phase changes 

a i | : | 

E ectromagnetic Theory (3-3) Zuchelli 
eve ! : 
velopment of Maxwell's field equations using vector and tensor calculus, 

electrostatic S, st | 


" ationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit theory, 
9lectroma : 


Princi Bnetic waves and radiation 
nciples of ; À 
iples of Quantum Physics (3) Ito 


Jeve i 
velopment of logical structure and exper | bases for modern quantum 
mechanics. , 


emphas Simple examples worked out to clarify the structure; primary 
asis On Co 
Consider 
Applied 
“xplicit 
ems in 


nceptual framework and its mathematical realization careful 
ation of the laboratory results to which the theory is a response 

Quantum Physics (3) Bergmann 
applications of principles of quantum mechanics to a variety of prob- 
apo statistical mechanics 


molecular, and nuclear physics. Quan 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


developed with applications in solid state. Emphasis on explicit evaluation d 
solutions and the techniques required. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or equivalent. 
170 Solid-State Physics (3) Peverley, Reeve 
Structure of solids, lattices and lattice defects, deformation, vibrational añ 
electronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies, electronic states 
in metals and semiconductors, magnetic properties of solids. Elementary meth 
ods required such as quantum mechanics and normal mode expansions 


developed as needed. 
Nuclear Physics (3) 
Introduction to application of quantum physics in the description of nuc 
their interactions. Properties of nuclei, nuclear models, nuclear forces, an 
nuclear reactions are considered. Specific topics include the deuteron, n-p scat 
tering, the optical model, the shell model, the liquid drop model, beta decay 
fission, and fusion. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or permission of the instructor. 
195-96 Undergraduate Research (3-3) sul 
Research on problems approved by the staff. For the B.S. option, emphasis 
be placed on advanced laboratory experience. For the B.A. option, the 
semesters will involve advanced laboratory experience and applications 
computers in the solution of physics problems, respectively Laboratory fee 
Phys 195, $50. 


Berman, Brisco 
lei an 


m] 
ui 


wi 
twi 


POLITICAL COMMUNICATION 


See Media and Public Affairs. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE F 


University Professor J.N. Rosenau 

Professors J.A. Morgan, Jr., B. Reich, Y.C. Kim, J.M. Logsdon, C.A. Linden, H.R. Nau, MÀ 
East, J.B. Manheim, C. McClintock, P. Reddaway, J. Post (Research), J.R. Henig: 
Sigelman (Chair), M.J. Sodaro, S.L. Wolchik, J.R. Wright, H. Harding 

Associate Professors C.F. Elliott, R.W. Rycroft, C.J. Deering, H.B. Feigenbaum, p 
Lebovic, R.P. Stoker, N.J. Brown 

Assistant Professors S.K. Sell, C. Burack, M. Finnemore, F. Maltzman, A. Bowie? 
Dickson, P. Wahlbeck, D. Auerswald, J. Goldgeier, L. Zeng, D.D. Avant, S Living“ 
(Research), S.J. Balla 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in political science—The following requirements m 
be fulfilled: á 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sc iences 
2. Prerequisite: PSc 1, 2, and 3 (or the equivalent). Six courses in the soc ial scien 
other than political science, to include 6 hours of history or 6 hours of economics. qwel 
credit hours of introductory foreign language and statistics are strongly rec ommend 
3. Required courses in the major: 30 credit hours of 100-level political science cow 
including a distribution requirement that consists of 3 credit hours from each 9 
following groups: Group A (comparative politics)—PSc 130, 131, 167, 170, 173, 17 Me 
180, 181, 183; Group B (American government and politics)—PSc 111, 112, 113, 114. t 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 124, 128, 129; Group C (international politics, law, an 
ganizations)—PSc 139, 140, 142, 144, 146, 149, 161, 168, 175, 176, 178, 180, 182, 
Group D (methodology)—PSc 101, 102, 104; Group E (politic al thought)—PSc 105, 
107, 108, 110. 
Every major must complete a proseminar or, if eligible, the Honors Seminar (PSC M 
in the junior or senior year. A maximum of two of these may be included in a SUC) 
program; such courses do not satisfy the department's group distribution requirement 
200-level course may be substituted for the proseminar requirement with the WP 
permission of the instructor and the undergraduate coordinator "uU 
The department also offers a major with a public policy focus. Students who wis. 
concentrate in public policy must distribute their 30 hours in political science a$ ollo% 
PSc 104; 9 credit hours in policy-oriented courses to be selected from PSc 112, 117, 
124, 146; one policy-oriented proseminar; 3 additional credit hours from each 0 o 
A, B, C, and D; and 3 credit hours in a political science elective at the 100 level. u 
No more than 3 hours of service-learning or internship courses may be « redited toM 
the major; these courses do not satisfy the distribution requirement 


, Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To qualify, the student must 
fulfill the general requirements stated under University Regulations and take PSc 199, 
“Onors Seminar, in which an independent study project is completed with distinction 
The student must complete the seminar before the final semester of course work. The proj- 
ect is evaluated by a Departmental Honors Committee, which can recommend graduation 
with Special Honors in political science. To be eligible for enrollment in an honors sem- 
inar, students must be political science majors, have successfully completed PSc 101, 
‘ave achieved a grade-point average in the major of at least 3.3, and be juniors or seniors. 


Minor in political science—Required: PSc 1, 2, and 3 (or the equivalent) plus 12 credit 
‘urs of 100-level political science courses, including a distribution requirement of one 
Course each from Groups D and E. A minimum of 9 credit hours of other social science 
Courses is also required 


E 
With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 


>r Credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
Istings, 


ics Partmental prerequisite: PSc 1 is prerequisite to Group A courses (í Vinos Se 
PSc ^ ls c2 7 prerequisite to Group B courses (American governmen: and po pa E^ m 
(erm prerequisite to Group C courses (international politic s, law, pras TE ; 
IAff/PS, a defined by their group under item 3, above Elliott Se hool students substitute 

9C 5 for PSc 3 as a prerequisite to Group C courses. Qualified juniors and seniors 
my not politic al science majors and who wish to take 100-level PSc courses without 


lavi T n i 
bun: the appropriate prerequisites may do so only with the written permission of the 
Instructor. 


1 Introduction to Comparative Politics (3) Sodaro 
Concepts and prine iples of comparative analysis, with an examination of 
politics and government in selected countries (Fall and spring) 

? Introduction to American Sigelman, Rycroft, Maltzman 


Politics and Government (3) 
Structure, powers, and processes of the American political system and the 
, pact on public policy (Fall and spring) 
3 Introduction to International Politics (3) Goldgeier, Nau, Lebovic 
Analysis of world politics, focusing on the role of nation-states and inter- 
a national organizations and on selec ted foreign policy issues : 
5 Introduction to International Affairs: Nau, East 
A Washington Perspective (4) 
Same as IAff 5 For Elliott School freshmen only 
Introduction to Political Behavior (6-6) Burack 
Role of personal and social values in political behavior. Fall: Focus on problems 
in the American liberal tradition. Spring: A comparative perspective on demo- 
cratic and authoritarian governments in the 20th century. Admission by special 


11-12 


50 selection process (Academic year) 

d Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) Gillette 
101 sume as AmCv/Hist 50 ro 
pope and Methods of Lebovic, Stoker, 
litical Science (3) Wahlbeck, Zeng 
Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and government, 

102 anie al methods of research. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall and spring) . | 
mpirical Political Analysis (3) Staff 


Extensive examination of empirical research methods in the analysis of politi- 
sa behavior. Research design, data collection (survey and aggregate), and data 
104 Malysis. Prerequisite: PSc 101 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
I ethods of Public Policy Analysis (3) Stoker, Balla 
yip try overview of the concepts, issues, and techniques of systematic 
JOllCVv ane I anges i 
105-6 + Icy analysis and its role in the policy process. (Fall and spring) 
ajor Issues of Western Political Thought (3-3) Burack, Linden 
D 5. E ars ; 
© 105: foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas. PSc 106: 


üistory i -_ J 
wu of political thought from the 16th through the late 19th century, as set 
orth in the 


spri works of representative thinkers (PSc 105: fall; PSc 106: fall and 
S ring) 
107 2 - 
20th-Century Political Thought (3) Burack, Linden 
ecent Western political thought; analysis and critique of the legacies of 
mode ] 


m political theories and ideologies (Fall) 


168 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


108 Marxism-Leninism (3) Elliot 
Intensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions of modern comm 
nism. Emphasis on Marx, Engels, and Lenin, and consideration of Bernsteili 
Rosa Luxemburg, Lukacs, Trotsky, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Gorbachev 
(Spring) 

110 American Political Thought (3) Morg% 
Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the present as seen throug 
major representative writings (Spring) ; 

111 State and Urban Politics (3) Henlf 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and policies of stal 
and urban political systems. (Fall) 

112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 

Selected issues in state and urban policymaking, with emphasis on urban & 
metropolitan settings. (Spring) 

113 Judicial Politics (3) Wahlbed 
An examination of judicial process and behavior. Emphasis on judicial selet 
tion, decision making, interaction with the political environment, and imp* 
and implementation of decisions 


ni 


114-15 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3-3) Morg” 


PSc 114: Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regul 
tion. PSc 115: Political and civil rights. (Academic year) 

116 The American Presidency (3) Maltzm? 
Examination of the politics of presidential selection, the authority of the cof 
temporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for formulating publ! 
policy, and the influences of personality on performance in office (Fall a 
spring) " 

117 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) Ryo 
Basic concepts in public administration; influence of bureaucratic politics 
policy formulation and implementation. (Fall) 

118 Legislative Politics (3) Deering, Wright, Maltzif 
Theory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis on elec tio" 
party organization, committees, and floor procedure, in the context of ex 
tive-legislative relations and interest-group activities. (Fall and spring) 

119 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) wig 
Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and government polici® 
Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in legislative and execul' 
branches. (Fall and spring) i í 

120 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) sw 
Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior; voting and political campaign® 
(Fall) ^ } 

122 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) Logsdon, Ryo 
Multiple impacts of scientific and technological developments on the politi? 
systems. Discussion of public policies for support, use, and control of scie 
and technology. (Fall and spring) yj 

124 Issues in Domestic Public Policy (3) Deering, Stoker, Wahlbeck, pe 
Examination of the decision-making process and the substance of various is 
in domestic public policy in such areas as crime, economics, education, ene 
the environment, poverty, and health. (Fall and spring) jl 

128 Governmental Processes and the News Media (3) 1 
Same as Jour 128. 

129 Television and Politics (3) 

Examination of the impact of television on American politics and society: 
nature of coverage of political issues and campaigns, the dynamics of sele? 
and presenting news stories. Same as Jour/Comm 129 (Fall and sprin% 

130 Comparative Politics of Western Europe (3) Feigen " 
Comparative political analysis with primary focus on the princ ipal stat 
Western Europe. (Fall and spring) T. 

131 Comparative Politics of Russia and Sodaro, wol 
Central/Eastern Europe (3) 


si 


Comparative analysis of the Soviet union and its successor states and 0! od 


and Eastern Europe, focusing on communism and its collapse and on 
communist developments. 


(Fall and spring) 


169 


139 International Political Economy (3) Sell 
Analvsis of the political aspects of global economic relationships, focusing f 


on such issues as economic hegemony, interdependence, trade relations, devel 


opment assistance, multinational corporations, and the role of international | 
organizations (Fall and spring) 
140 Theories of International Politics (3) Nau, Sell, Lebovic, Auerswald, 
Goldgeier, East, Avant, Finnemore 
Exploration of alternative theoretical approaches to understanding world | Il. 


politics in its historical and contemporary dimensions (Fall and spring) 
142 International Organizations (3 Finnemore 
Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organizations, and 
functional international organizations Fall and spring) | 
144 Public International Law (3) Staff | 
Survey of international law, with emphasis upon law's cont eptual development | 
porary international issues (Fall and f 


and practical application to conter ! 
spring) | 
146 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) Auerswald | i 
Constitutional political, and international factors that determine the formula- | f 
tion, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy (Fall and spring) 
149 Military Force and Foreign Policy (3 Staff | 


Impact of military considerations on U.S. foreign policy; major problems in 


national security, e g., strategic weaponry military assistance, regional security 


problems (Fall and spring) 

161 European-Atlantic Relations (3) Staff 
International politics of the North Atlantic area, the European Common Market, 
and U.S.-European relations (Fall) 

167 Human Rights and Soviet Government (3) Reddaway 


Human rights theory, the various movements for human, religious, civil, polit- 
ical, and other rights that emerged in the USSR from the early 1960s, and the 


Ways in which the authorities responded to these movements These themes are | 

. traced into the post-Soviet period (Fall) | 

168 Post-Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
External problems and polic ies of Russia and the other successor states of the | 
former USSR (especially the Baltics, Ukraine, and southern rim of the former 

17 Soviet L nion) (Fall) 

70 Comparative Politics of China and Northeast Asia (3 Dickson | i 
Political institutions and processes of China (including Taiwan), Japan, and "M 
Korea since World War II. Influence of indigenous traditions and foreign n 

D contacts, (Fall) | i 

173 Comparative Politics of Southeast Asia (3) Bowie | f 
Comparative analysis of Southeast Asian politics and economics, with principal | i 
ios Lacus on the capitalist countries of the region Fall y 
'rnational Relations of East Asia (3) Kim, Dickson 
Analysis of the foreign policies of selected East Asian countries and the foreign 
176 vere of major powers toward the region (Fall) i 
e Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) Reich 
177 Cains, evolution, and issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict. (Spring and summer) 
Rai Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich, Brown 

178 Int i x ot the eastern Arab states l'urkey, Iran, and Israel Fall) i 
4 ernational Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich, Brown | 

| ry of the regional and international relations of the Middle East | | 

bas : | 
ji Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy (3) Reich | 
*Xamination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli politics and à | 

180 Creign polic y. (Fall) | i | 
SERM Mid International Politics of North Africa (3) sr e | Lu | 
Sudan. ^ and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, Egypt, 

181 emen relations with states of the Middle E ast Spring) uL ru 

Vti x^ dn olitics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) - em ll 

ranean Afric analysis of political systems in selec ted countries of non-Mec Hi 
* African me t (F me vet | Staff | i f 

Analysis of ‘rational Politics (3) i l et z | 

tio interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of African re 


ns with the outside world. Recommended prerequisite: PSc 181. (Spring) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


183 Comparative Politics of Latin America (3) Mc Clintod 
Political processes and institutions of selected countries in South America, Cel 
tral America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the possibilities for democraq 
and revolution. (Fall) 

184 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClintock 
U.S.-Latin American relations and foreign policies of selected states. 
(Spring) 

187 Internship (1 to 3) staf 
Study of political behavior through internship experience with Congress, exec 
utive departments or agencies, politically active private-sector groups, politic 
parties, or electoral campaigns. Admission requires departmental approvæ 
(Fall and spring) 

190 Selected Topics (3) suf 
(Fall and spring) 

192 Proseminar (3) sul 
Examination of selected problems in political science Admission requir 
departmental approval. (Fall and spring) 

199 Honors Seminar (3) 

Research on selected topics. Admission requires departmental approve 
Prerequisite: PSc 101. 


PSYCHOLOGY P 

Professors A.D. Kirsch, D.E. Silber (Chair), C.E. Rice, E. Abravanel, J. Miller, L.A. Rothblé! 
R.A. Peterson, J. Zeidner (Research), R.D. Caplan, P. Wirtz, J. Post (Resear h), D. Reis 
S.A. Karp, C.K. Sigelman, R.W. Holmstrom 

Professorial Lecturers R.K. Kahn, J.C. Sharf 

Associate Professors P.J. Poppen, L. Brandt, L.R. Offermann, C.A. Rohrbeck, F.Z Belgra®™ 

Adjunct Associate Professor C. Reisen 

Assistant Professors M.C. Zea, S. Dopkins, J.M. Ganiban, R.S. Landis, D Rohrer 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers C.M. Carney, K. Ross-Kidder 

Instructor D.P. Costanza 

Lecturer P.]. Woodruff 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in psychology—The following requirements must # 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

2. Prerequisite course—Psyc 1. 

3. Required courses in related areas: 

(a) Stat 53 or equivalent. Students are encouraged to take a second statistics cou” 
to meet the general curriculum requirement in quantitative and/or logical reasoning, 

(b) 9 credit hours selected from American civilization, anthropology, € onom! 
geography and regional science, history, philosophy (Phil 113, 151, or 152 recommen od 
political science, or sociology, of which 6 hours must be from anthropology, ec onom 
history, political science, or sociology. If a student takes more than 6 hours in any 
department, the excess will be credited to electives. 

4. Required courses in the major—Three survey courses (Psyc 11, 12, 13); 25 ce 
hours in 100-level psychology courses, including principles and methods of rese? j 
(Psyc 105 or 106); experimental (Psyc 118 or 121); history and systems (Psyc 196); 
five additional 100-level courses. Psyc 196 should be taken during the senior yeal- 

It is recommended that students contact their academic advisors as soon as possi 
assistance in planning their programs of study. 

To qualify for graduation with Special Honors the student must fulfill the gent 
requirements stated under Regulations, take an honors seminar (Psyc 197) or a 200 
seminar, and complete an independent study project (Psyc 191 or 198) with distinc 
The grade-point average in psychology required for graduation with Special Honors 5 


Five-Year Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A program leat. 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art ther 
The first three years of the program consist of undergraduate course work. Applicatiof j 
admission to the M.A. program in art therapy will be made during the second semest® 
the third year; for admission to the graduate portion of the program, acceptance mu A 
obtained prior to the start of the fourth year of the program. If acceptance to the M 
program in art therapy is not desired or not obtained, the requirements for the B.A. def. 
in the undergraduate field chosen may be fulfilled by the successful completi?! 
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appropriate courses during the fourth year of study. If acceptance into the M.A. program 
in art therapy is obtained, the B.A. will be awarded after the successful completion of 
the fourth year of the program. Study during the summer following the award of the 
bachelor's degree and the following academic year would normally complete the M.A 
degree requirements 

The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian S« hool of Arts 
and Sciences (See the Graduate Programs Bulletin also 

2. The course requirements for the B.A. in either fine arts or psychology and for the 
M.A, in art therapy must be met 


Minor in psy: hology—18 credit hours are required, including Psyc 1, 11, 12, 13 and at 
least two 100-level psychology courses Students considering graduate study in psyc hol- 
O8y are advised to take Psyc 105 or 106, a distribution of courses from the categories listed 
under the major above, Psyc 196, and an elementary course in st 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 


for credi ` llot rge 
or credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 
listings. 


Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 is prerequisite to all psychology courses 


1 General Psychology (3) Staff 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior (Fall and spring) 

11 Abnormal Psychology (3) Rohrbeck, Zea, Woodruff 
Causes diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of maladjustments 
and mental disorders (Fall and spring) 

12 Social Psychology (3) Belgrave, Sigelman 
Social foundations of behavior: cognition, motivation, role behavior, commu- 

, hication, small-group processes, and attitudes (Fall and spring) 
13 Developmental Psychology (3) Brandt, Sigelman, Ganiban 


Introduction to the study of human development; theory and researc h concern- 
i influences on the 


ing changes in physical, cognitive, and social function 
e: developing individual 
^^ Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psy: hology to education emphasis on learning Includes 
fieldwork (Spring) 
104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) au 
Examination bv field research of the linkages between aspects of the physi al 
environment and mental health. Tutorials, conferences, and student field 


Staff 


105-6 p39árch projects. (Fall) | cn 
? Principles and Methods of Psy« hology (4—4) Dopkins and Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach to undam 
Standing behavior; individual and class experiments performed. Psyc 105: 
x MUN, perception, and emotions and their relation to adaptive behavior. 
Psyc 106 memory, human information processing learning, and motivation. 
108 paboratory fee, $30 per semester (Academic vear) | 
yin ustic Psychology (3) Holmstrom 
Critical examination of humanistic psychology Emphasis on role of conscious- 
ness in human behavior Philosophi: foundations, existential, phenomenolog- 
ian pal. and transpersonal psy¢ hology (Fall) me 
erception and Understanding in Children (3) Abravane 
"Oncepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; emphasis on 
me growth and development of thinking, perceiving, and sy mbolic activity. 
, (Spring) 

112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) Ross-Kidder, Sigelman 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 
emphasis on application of psychology to solution of such problems 

T (Fall or spring) 

4 Adult Development and Aging (3) Sigelman 


Psy : r - d ^ FC 
ychological aging and development during the adult years, with an emphasis 


o ; : ive func- 
n theories of adult development and research on changes in cognitive fun 


tioning ; th "rerequi- 
“oning and social adjustment in early, middle, and later adulthood. Prerequi 
Site: Psyc 13 


PSYCHOLOGY 


115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) Stall 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory 
generative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures in perceptio? 
and neurolinguistics programming. (Fall) 

118 Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 
Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structure and functions 
of the nervous system, with emphasis on sensory processes, learning ani 
memory, motivation, and emotion (Fall and spring) 

119 Group Dynamics (3) staf 
Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger social sý% 
tems. Theory, research, and applications of group and organizational prot esses 
emphasizing contributions of Freud, Bion, Slater, Miller and Rice. Opportunill 
is provided to attend a group dynamics workshop, which is re ommended bl! 
not required, Enrollment limited (Spring) 

121 Memory and Cognition (3) sul 
An examination of the psychological processes underlying human memory ant 
cognition. Topics cover theoretical and experimental issues involving à rang 
of cognitive function from attention and pattern recognition to learning @ 
memory. (Fall) 

128 Health Psychology (3) Belgrave, Peterson, Popp? 
Current research in the area of health psychology, with special attention to psy 
chological factors related to health and illness, psychological intervention wi 
medical patients, and psychological approaches to illness prevention an 
health promotion (Fall and spring) i 

129 Theories of Personality (3) Poppen, Ric 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems ® 
individuals. (Fall and spring) ) 

130 Seminar: Political and Social Implications of Kaf 
Current Approaches to Psychological Treatment (3) 

Presentation and discussion of recent work, such as that of Szasz and Goffma 
bearing upon the implications for individuals and society of various approae s 
to psychological treatment, including psychotherapy and behavior modificati 

131 Psychological Tests (3) Holmstrom, M 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, indi 
try, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $25. (Fall 
spring) 

132 Socialization in Childhood (3) Brandt, Ganib#? 
Examination of primary methods by which the child is shaped in terms on", 
cial judgment and self-control; internalization of controls, assimilation of s0 


etal values and parenting procedures. Organized by focus on issues accor " 
to developmental level. 


135 Freud and Modern Psychoanalysis (3) sw 
Introduction to the work of Freud and his impact on modern psy: hoanalys 
focusing on the meaning of dreams and the unconscious function of € onflict 
defense, infantile sexuality and the Oedipus conflict, development of the 
theory of anxiety and neurosis, and the death instinct. (Spring) n 

144 Industrial/Organizational Psychology (3) Offermann, Caplan, Rivero, Lan 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel m 
agement, employee motivation and productivity, supervisory leadership: 
organizational development. (Fall and spring) 

150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3) 
Relevant biological, psychological, and sociological influences on males an Pi 
males in the development of sex differences; hormonal differences, gender ia ] 
tity, differential socialization of sons and daughters, mas« ulinity/feminifo 
cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Survey of relevant psyc holog 
theory. Emphasis on empirical research and hypothesis testing. (Sp 

154 Psychology of Crime and Violence (3) « 
Examination of many psychological aspects of criminal behavior; person? 
criminals and of psychological processes affecting behavior. (Spring) 

156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) casi 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social determin 


of attitudes, psyc hologic al processes in propaganda, bases of receptivity top 
aganda, psychological warfare. 


poh 


js 
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170 Clinical Psychology (3) Zea, Peterson 
An exploration of the history, functions, and problems of the clinical psy- 
chologist. Assessment, treatment, community approaches, ethics. Prerequisite: 
Psyc 11, 131 

188 Attitudes Toward Death and Dying (3) Woodruff 
Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and experiences associated 
with the process of death and dying. Limited to juniors and seniors. 

191 Independent Research (3) Staff 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. Open to 
qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with the spon- 
soring faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 

192 Field Experience (3) Abravanel 
Senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of six hours a week in a local 
mental health, rehabilitation, school, or community setting. Students register- 
ing for this course must have blocks of time available in their class schedules. 
(Fall and spring) 

193 Seminar in Industrial/Organizational Psychology (3) Staff 
Selected specialized topics in the field of psychology and work behavior, such 
às human ability and personality, decisions and risk behavior, organizational 
change, and leadership. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Psyc 144 or 
permission of instructor 

196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) Rice, Holmstrom 
Senior capstone course that includes a survey and integration of the major view- 


points and concepts of psychology. Required of psychology majors. (Fall 
and spring) 
197 Honors Seminar (3) Staff 


Selected topics in psychology that change from semester to semester. Intended 
primarily for juniors who plan to enroll in Psyc 191 in the senior year and 
for students in the Special Honors program in psy: hology. May be repeated for 

3j credit (Fall and spring) ste 

98 Current Research Issues (3) ies 
Conducted es & seminat. Recent experiments in psychology, including those 
performed by members of the class; emphasis on student participation. May be 
repeated for credit. 


PU - 
UBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Programs i 
usine 
Bradua 


n public administration are offered at the graduate level by the School of 


s and Public Management. The course listed here is open to interested under- 
es, 


125 Managing Public Policy (3) Staff 
“ontemporary concepts and issues in public administration and management. 
Major trends and approaches to governmental administration in the U.S., 
v luding the « hanging federal role, roles of the public sector in relation to the 
Private sector, and managing public agencies at all levels. (Fall and spring) 


R 
ADIO AND TELEVISION 


See i 
? Media and Public Affairs. 


R 
"ADIOLOGIC SCIENCES sith 
. The Scho 


Science ol of Medic ine and Health Science offers the Bachelor of Science in Health 


. si (f : . : . : : 
?Clencegs e field of radiologic sciences. See the School of Medicine and Health 
E etin, è 


RELIGION 


Univers: 
rofen? professor S.H. Nasr 
ssor fesse . Nas 
maemo LE. Yeide, Jr. (Chair), D.D. Wallace. Jr., A.J. Hiltebeitel 
: ; * TOfessor P.B, Duff 
Adjun Jessor R.J. Eise 
. ) . Eisen 

t Assistant Professor A. Ziffren 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Rel 1, 2. 

3. Required courses in the major—30 « redit hours, including at least 21 hours of uppe 
level courses. Twelve of these hours must be ¢ hosen from one of the following religious 
traditions: Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism. Appropriate graduate seminal 
may be approved as substitutions for advanced-level courses. The program must in¢ jude 
Rel 101 and at least one course each in Hebrew Scriptures and in New Testament. 

Special Honors are awarded to students who meet the requirements stated undi 
University Regulations and who complete an honors thesis by enrolling in Rel 191 

It is recommended that students include the study of foreign languages in their under 
graduate program, including a language crucial to one of the religious traditions. À 
students expecting to enter graduate school are urged to study French or German 


Minor in religion—Required: a minimum of 18 credit hours in religion, of which al 
least 6 must be upper-level courses. The minor program will be developed in « onsull® 
tion with the departmental advisor. Rel 101 is strongly rec ommended for all partic ipat 
ing students. 


With permission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be take? 
for credit toward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for € ours 
listings. 


1 Introduction to World Religions: West (3) suf 
Examination of the religions of the ancient Mediterranean and the maj? 
religions of the West. Religious foundations of Western civ ilizations. The dev? 
opment of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam and their confrontations with 8€ 
ularization and political upheaval in the modern world (Fall and spring) 

2 Introduction to World Religions: East (3) suf 


Examination of the major religions of the East and comparison with religions? 
the West. Approaches to the cross-cultural study of religion. Hinduism, Bu 
dhism, and the religions of Tibet, China, and Japan are studied with respect 
their history and their encounter with modernity (Fall and spring) ff 


{0 


W 


9 Bible: Hebrew Scriptures (3) Di 
The literature, history, and religious thought represented by the Hebrew Scrip 
tures (Old Testament). Continuities and contrasts between Israel and the anci 
Near East are considered through study of the world view, oral and liter 
tradition, main religious ideas, and chief figures and movements of the piblic 
literature. (Fall and spring) í 

10 Bible: New Testament (3) D 
Literature and history of earliest Christianity in the setting of the religio” 
movements of the Greco-Roman world and developments w ithin Judaism- $ 
meaning of the earliest Christian proclamation about the significance of the? 
teaching, and death of Jesus of Nazareth becomes the basis for tracing 
formation and expansion of the Christian movement (Fall and spring). 

23 Introduction to Judaism (3) ist 
A survey of Jewish thought and practice from the biblical to the modern perils 
introduction to the Hebrew Bible, rabbinic Judaism, Jewish philosophy *y 
mystic ism, Judaism in the modern period; an examination of the « entral ritui 
in Judaism, including Sabbath, dietary laws, and major festivals. (Fal ij 
spring) 

101 Theories in the Study of Religion (3) ziti 
Seminar taught jointly by the faculty of the Department of Religion. Analyst 
different ways in which religious phenomena can be approac hed. Reading? 
discussion of some of the epoch-making books in the development of the s 
of religion. (Fall) 

103 The Prophets (3) si 
Development of the prophetic movement in ancient Israel; cultural, econo 
literary, and religious dimensions; elements of lasting value in the prop ; 
teaching. Study of selected prophets f 

104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) s 
Comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critic al attenti? 
sources. Quest for the historical Jesus. 


105 
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The Life and Thought of Paul (3) Staff 
Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social condi- 


tions affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and journeys of Paul, Paul's 
presentation of the Christian faith 


107 Rabbinic Thought and Literature (3) Eisen 
An examination of the thought and literature of rabbinic Judaism in its forma- 
tive period, 100—500 CE, through a close reading of primary texts in translation; 
the development of early rabbinic law and theology is explored in the Mishnah, 
Talmud, and Midrash 

111 Myth, Epic, and Novel (3) Hiltebeitel 
Religious themes and images of the hero and their cultural significance in liter- 
ature: e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian narrative traditions; Greek epic 
and drama; Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, Beckett 

112 Jewish Mysticism (3) Eisen 
A historical treatment of the major forms of Jewish mysticism: the ecstatic 
schools of Merkavah mysticism, medieval German pietism, and Abraham 
Abulafia; the theosophic mysticism of medieval French and Spanish Kabbalah, 
Lurianic Kabbalah, and modern Hasidism; examination of major concepts, such 

, as God, man, Israel, Torah, and redemption, as understood by these sc hools 

113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism (3) Duff 
History of Judaism from the time of Ezra through the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70 CE—canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Maccabean revolt, growth 
of sectarian movements, Herod, ferment against Rome in context of Eastern 
and Western political currents. Use of primary sources, especially the Bible, 

Y Josephus, and rabbinic and noncanonical writings 

15 Jewish Philosophy in the Medieval Period (3) Eisen 
An exploration of Jewish philosophical thinking from the close of the rabbinic 
period to the end of the Middle Ages through an analysis of four major philoso- 
phers—Saadiah, Judah Halevi, Maimonides, and Gersonides. Topics include 
the nature of God, creation, divine providence, prophecy, and the rationale for 
the biblical commandments 

du: Modern Jewish Thought (3) Eisen 
Transformation of community and beliefs among Jews beginning with catalyst 
of their political eman: ipation. Responses to beginnings of modernity among 

121 M in Europe, Americ a, and Israel 

ics and the World Religions (3) Yeide 
Modern con epts of ethics and their relation to major world religions; religion 
às stimulus and barrier to moral change; modern moral issues and religious 

P ethics, 

122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) Yeide 
Nature and princ iples of Christian life as developed by the Christian commu- 

123 er lems of personal conduct; application to various social institutions. 
5sues in Jewish Ethics (3) Eisen 
Exploration of current debates about major ethical issues among Jewish thinkers 
= the Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform denominations; issues in bioethics, 

124 Em attitudes towards non-Jews, soc ial action, the ethics of war 1 
T} mporary Movements in Theology (3) Staff 

Yeological approach and systems of a selected number of modern theologians 

126 Cheer theologi al movements such as process theology, liberation theology. 
-Aristian Mysticism (3) Staff 

134 my of the phenomenon of religious experience and of selected mystics. 
The Holocaust in Theology and Literature (3) Eisen, Ticktin 
“gs lem and literary reactions of Jewish thinkers to the Holoc aust; oes 
tow; Xs uating € ontemporary responses to the Holocaust in light of attituc es 

ard suffering in the classical Jewish tradition; readings int lude Fackenheim, 

143 Chri astein, Wiesel, and Appelfeld pits 

iun a in the Ancient World (3) \ fa a 
mystery Mr ages of Christianity in relation to the culture, a uses 
AD. 500 religions, and general religious life of the Greco-Roman work to 

1 * 

be Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) Wallace 


" Tistian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics, saints, popes, and 
Philosophers 


RELIGION 


145 Religion in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) Wallace 
Transformation of the Western understanding of human identity and destiny 
from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason 

146 Christianity in the Modern World (3) Wallace 
Changes in Christian life and thought since 1700, as seen in theology, literature 
political life, and religious institutions 

155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) 

Same as Anth 155 

157 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3) Hiltebeitél 

Indian spec ulative and mystical traditions; late Vedas, l panishads, Bhagava 


Stall 


Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems 

158 Hinduism (3) Hiltebeitel 
Study of continuity and change in Hinduism, with emphasis on historic al devet 
opment and the consolidating features of the religion. Attention to relations 
between classical and popular living forms 

159 Mythologies of India (3) Hiltebeitdl 
The lore of Indian gods (Vedic, Puranic), heroes (epics), and holy mel 
(Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Tantric); ties with Indian art, caste, « ult, cosmology, 4 
spiritual ideals. 

160 Buddhism (3) Hiltebeit® 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life and though 
its impact on Asia. 

161 Islam (3) Nast 
Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic life and though! 
its impact on the Near East. 

163 Islamic Religion and Art (3) Nast 
Investigation of major forms of Islamic art, such as € alligraphy, architecture, and 
urban design; Quranic chanting, poetry, and music in relation to the pr incip 
of Islamic revelation. Same as Art 119 

164 Islamic Philosophy and Theology (3) Nas 
The major schools of Islamic philosophy and theology, considered in both? 
morphological and historical manner. The relation between revelation an? 
reason, determination and free will, and divine and human knowledge à$ we) 
as the relation among science, philosophy, and religion. The development 
various schools of thought, from the classical period to the present. 

165 Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) (3) Nos 
The foundation of Sufism in the Quranic revelation, its subsequent develop 
ment, and its significance within Islamic civilization. Doctrines and practitf 
of Sufism; history of the Sufi orders; Sufi literature, particularly in Arabic 8 
Persian. The influence of Sufism upon social and political life and its state am 
role in the contemporary world, both Islamic and non-Islamic 

172 Religion in American Culture (3) wall? 
Growth of religious groups and institutions in relation to American cultu 
development of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary religió 


scene. 
174 American Judaism (3) " 
Religious thought and institutions with emphasis on contemporary judaist 


Mythic and ritual life of American Jews, including responses to Israel, diasp? 

the Holocaust, family and community dynamic Bit 
181 Women in Western Religion (3) 

Historical, theological, and ethical investigation of the image and role of wort 

in Judaism and Christianity; special consideration of the Biblical experien i 

the sexual qualifications for religious office, use of male and female images 

languages, and contemporary issues. Same as WStu 181 
190 Selected Topics (3) 

Critical examination of religious phenomena rendered timely by « urrent eve 

or special resources. Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes Mey 

repeated for credit provided the topic differs "i 
191 Senior Honors Thesis (3) - 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in religio? 
(Fall and spring) 


suf 


sul 
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ROMANCE LANGI JAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors J.F. Burks (Chair), I. Azar, P.G. Sáenz, J.F. Thibault, G. Ludlow 
Associate Professors G.P. Huvé, Y Captain, J.A. Quiroga, I.R. Vergara 
Assistant Professor E. Echeverria 

Instructor M. Ferretti 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in French language and literature, Spanish language and 
rature, or Spanish-American literature—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 

: Prerequisite courses—Fren/Span 1, 2, 3, 4, 8 or 9, 10, 30, or equivalent. 

j 3. Required for the majors—Fren 53, 54, and 90; or Span 53, 54, and 90; or Span 55, 56, 
and 90; plus a minimum of 15 credit hours of 100-level courses, of which at least 9 hours 
must be in literature. In addition, a proseminar (Fren/Span 199-200) is required. The stu- 


de ; ; da : 
: nt is expected to demonstrate a knowledge of his or her field in breadth and depth by 
passing 


lite 


E 
2, 


a comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year 


: Minor in French or Hispanic languages and literatures—Required: 9 credit hours cho- 
en fr ! > 
n from Fren or Span 30, 53, 54, 90 and Span 55, 56; 12 additional hours selected from 


ar Tr ; | 
| ong] rench or Spanish courses numbered 8 and above, including at least 6 credit hours 
1 100-leve] ¢ ourses 


w ment Examinations: A student who has not been granted advan ed sinda an 

Ah ^ les to continue in « ollege the language begun in high sc hool must take a P wi 

is Rae before registration. Upon completion of the examination, assignment 
0 the appropriate course. 


FRENCH 


Dep; is YA 
Y "partmenta] prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in F rench, 
m Fren 8 and above 


1 Basic French I (4) Staff 
First-semester French. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, composition, 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

? Basic French II (4) Staff 
Second-semester French. Emphasis on communication, composition, and read- 
ing. Prerequisite: Fren 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall, spring, and 

summer) 

Intermediate French (3) Ludlow and Staff 

Third-semester language study. Complete review of grammar. Emphasis on 

vocabulary ac quisition, reading, and composition Prerequisite: Fren 2 or equiv- 

alent. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

. Language and Culture (3) Ludlow and Staff 
Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture of France, 
with emphasis on conversation and « omposition. Prerequisite: Fren 3 or equiv- 
alent. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

, The Language of Business, Commerce, and Management (3) Huvé 
Fifth-semester language study; refining of general linguistic competence; intro- 
duc tion to French economic life; the language of business and finance. Empha- 
IS on oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite: Fren 4 or 
equivalent. Students who receive credit for Fren 8 cannot receive credit for 


i Fren 9, Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall) 
9 Contem 


porary Institutions (3) Huvé and Staff 


Fifi. i : : - 

ifth-semester language study based on written and video documentation of con 

e am i : 4 , aeie 
mporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events. Emphasis on oral 


Pessentation, stressing communicative skills Prerequisite: Fren 4. Students who 
(Fall 2 credit for Fren 9 cannot receive credit for Fren 8. Laboratory fee, $50. 
10 ES Spring, and summer) f) er 
Sixth. /ommunication, and Politics (3) Huvé an a 
zin mester language study utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and ad 
tional i« :mphasis on writing skills. Spec ial attention to national A m e - 
Prerec ode as seen from the perspec tive of France and the F rancop one world. 
“equisite: Fren 8 or 9. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


SSS 


SEE 
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20 French Pronunciation (3) Huvé 
The sounds of French. Oral readings, presentations, recitation. Poetry, s enes 
from plays. Emphasis on phonetics and diction, with attention to accent 
rhvthm, and intonation. Prerequisite: Fren 10 Laboratory fee, $50 (Sprin 

30 General Readings in French Literature (3) Thibault and Sta 
Readings in prose, poetry, and drama Introduction to techniques of textus 
criticism: attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual analysis 
Prerequisite: Fren 10 (Fall and spring) seal 

49 French for Graduate Students (0) Sta 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations No academic credit 
Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours (Fall, spring, and summer] 

53 History of French Literature from the Middle Ages Burks and Sta 
Through the 17th Century (3) 

Lecture and discussion in French. Development of genre and movements 
Selected readings across these periods plus the reading of complete texts d 
epics, essays, novels, and plays. Prerequisite: Fren 30 or equivalent (Fall 

54 History of French Literature from the 18th Thibault and Sta 
Through the 20th Century (3) 

Lecture and discussion in French. Philosophical and literary movements of tht 
modern period. Selected readings across the period plus the reading of com 
plete texts of novels and drama. Prerequisite: Fren 30 or equivalent (Spring 

90 Textual Analysis (3) Bur 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism. Application of various pr 
ciples of textual analysis and critical approaches to literature. Prerequisite: 

30 or equivalent. (Spring) 
108 Advanced French Grammar and Style (3) 
Composition, drills, dictations. Translations into French. Study of v 
and syntax, with emphasis on stylistic devices. Prerequisite: Fren 10 
109 Contemporary France (3) 
Emphasis on advanced oral work. Discussion of French ¢ ulture and civ 
based on contemporary writings and video documents. Prerequisite: 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) " 

110 Business and Commercial French (3) Hu 
Structure and language of French economic institutions. Discussion of leg” 
financial, and administrative documents. Oral and written reports Preparat 
for the certificate of the Paris Chamber of Commerce. Prerequisite: Fre? 
(Spring) j 

120 Studies in Medieval French Literature (3) " 
Readings and analysis of the major literary texts from the 11th through 15th e 
turies. Chansons de geste, courtly literature, fabliaux, drama, lyric and dida 
poetry, : " 

121 French Literature of the Renaissance (3) Bu 
The development and maturation of humanistic ideals in France during! 
16th century. Rabelais, Montaigne, and La Pléiade P 

122 The Age of Classicism (3) Burks, Ludis 
Drama, philosophy, criticism, poetry, and fiction of the 17th century: S 


of major social, political, and religious movements: préciosité, Barod 
Jansenism, rationalism. 


123 The Age of Enlightenment (3) Ludi? 
Study of major novelists, dramatists, philosophes, and ideologues of the d 
century. The influence of the works of Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot: 
Rousseau on European and American thought of the period. ste! 

124 19th-Century French Literature (3) : Thibault and al 
Study of the major literary movements of the 19th century from romantici® 
symbolism. Emphasis on stylistic analysis of major poems, novels, and dra J 

125 Studies in 20th-Century French Literature (3) Thi 
The major literary movements of the 20th century: avant-garde, 


existentialism, nouveau roman, and nouveau thé\katre 
130 French Poetry (3) 


An examination of the creation and evolution of poetic genres. Tex 
sis of major French poets. 
131 Narratives in French (3) 


Study of the various traditions in the novel, from its medieval origins ' 
present. 


132 French Classical Dramatic Tradition (3 Burks | 


Study of major dramatic genre fedieval forms, classic tragedy and comedy; 
Romantic drama and melodrama; fin de siecie ontemporary theatre | 
133-34 Special Topics in French Literature (3 Stall 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs 
199-200 Proseminar (3-3) l'hibault | 
Required of all majors; preparation for the major field examination. Confer | 
ences, group discussion, practicum; literature in relation to the other arts and | | 
the social sciences. Fren 199: textual analvsis, literary criticism, theory, and 
methods. Fren 200: the con epts of literary history and the history of French 
literature periods authors, genres, topics Academic year) | 
ITALIAN 
l Basic Italian I (4 taff | 
First-semester Italian. Pronunciation, conversation, reading composition, hi 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $50 Fall, spring, and summer) 
2 Basic Italian II (4 Staff | 
Se ond semester Ital 1818 OT cauol omy n, and re ad I 
ing. Prerequisite: Ita ent ory fee, $50 spring, and 
summer) 
3 Intermediate Italian (3) Stall 
Third-semester Italian. Complete review of grammar. I mphasis on vocabu 
lary icquisition, reading composition. Prerequisite: Ital 2 or equivalent 
Laboratory fee, $50 Fall 
4 Language and Culture (3 Ferretti 
Fourth-semester guage study. Hist culture of Italy, with 
emphasis on conversation : n S Ital 3 or equivalent | 
Labor itorv fee. $50 oT I ; | 
9 Contemporary Institutions (3 Ferretti | 
Fifth-semester language study ba )cumentation of con- 
temporary society. institutions, evervda nts. Emphasis on oral 
presentation, stressing « tive Ital 4. Laboratory | 
fee, $50 
10 Press, Communication, and Politics Ferretti 
Sixth-semester langui ; daily and weekly newspapers and 
magazines. Emphasis on Special attention to national and in- | 
ternational issues as seen fr 1 rspet tive of Italy. Prerequisite Ital 9 | 
Laboratory fee, $50 T wan | a: 
*neral Readings in Italian Literature (3 Ferretti i 
Readings in prose poetrv and d 1. Introduction to techniques of textual i 
Criticism; attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual analysis 
E: Prerequisite Ital 10 (Fall) i 
23 History of Italian Literature from the Middle Ages Ferretti | 
l'hrough the 20th Century (3 m" 
:cture and discussion in Italian. Development of genre and movements | 
Selected readings across these periods plus reading of co lete texts of epics, i 
54 His. novels, and plays. Prerequisite Ital 10 or equivalent (Fall) i 
»./8tory of Italian Literature from the 18th Ferretti j 
rough the 20th Century (3) 
*cture and discussion in Italian. Philosophical and literary movements of the 
modern period. Selected readings across the period plus the reading of com- 
Plete texts of novels and d na. Prerequisite Ital 10 o1 equivale nt (Spring) | | 
Dep; uu 
ish, fon mental prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in Span- j 
?pàn 8 and above | 
. Basic Spanish I (4) Echeverria and Staff | 
"IISl-Semester Spanish. Pronunciation, conversation, readi composition, 
grammar Laboratory fee. $50 (Fall, spring, and summer 1 
4 Basic Spanish II (4) r Echeverria and Staft | f 


o0 
^ Cond-semester Spanish. Emphasis on 
reading - 


) 
Spr Prerequisite opan Um equo 
Pring, and summer) 


tion, composition, and 


930 (Fall, 


Ti 
x 
lee, > 
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3 Intermediate Spanish (3) Ec heverria and Stal 
Third-semester Spanish. Complete review of grammar Emphasis on vox abu 
acquisition, reading, and composition. Prerequisite: Span 2 or equivalent. La 
oratory fee, $50. (Fall, spring, and summer) l aff 

4 Language and Culture (3) Ec heverria and Sta 
Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture of Spain, wit 
emphasis on conversation and ¢ omposition Prerequisite Span ) or equivalent 
Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall, spring, and summer) f 

8 The Language of Business, Commerce, and Management (3) Sáenz and Ste 
Fifth-semester language study; refining of general linguistic competence, intro 
duction to the economic life of Latin America and Spain; the language of bust 
ness and finance. Emphasis on oral presentation, stressing communicati¥® 
skills. Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent. Students who receive í redit for Sp% 
8 cannot receive credit for Span 9. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall) cuff 

9 Contemporary Institutions (3) Echeverria and Sta 
Fifth-semester language study based on written and video doc umentation 
contemporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events Emphasis 0. 
oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Prerequisite: Span 4. Stu 
dents who receive credit for Span 9 cannot receive credit for Span 8 Laborato? 
fee, $50. (Fall, spring, and summer) 1 

10 Press, Communication, and Politics (3) Echeverria and Sf 
Sixth-semester language study utilizing daily and weekly newspapers and még 
azines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national and intern 
tional issues as seen from the perspective of Spain and Spanish America. pre 
requisite: Span 8 or 9. Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall, spring, and summer) . j 

30 General Readings in Spanish Literature (3) » 
Readings in prose, poetry, and drama. Introduction to techniques of textual CP 
icism; attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual analysis. 
requisite: Span 10 (Fall and spring) i 

49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) 5 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academi cred" 
Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours. (Fall, spring, and summe 

53 History of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages Sae 
Through the Siglo de Oro (3) " 
Lecture and discussion in Spanish. Development of genre and movere 
Selected readings across the period plus the reading of complete texts of ep! 
essays, novels, and drama. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent " 

54 History of Spanish Literature from the 18th Sae 
Through the 20th Century (3) 

Lecture and discussion in Spanish. Philosophical and literary movement $ 
the modern period. Selected readings across the period plus the reading of c0 à 
plete texts of novels and drama. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent. (Sp? 

55 History of Spanish-American Literature from the Captain, Qui 
Conquest Through Romanticism (3) 

Lecture and discussion in Spanish. A survey course that covers all gen? 
focuses on major trends and issues. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent. A 

56 History of Spanish-American Literature from Quiroga, Capt 
Modernism to the Present (3) P 
A survey course that covers all genres and focuses on major trends and issu" 
Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent. (Spring) qii 

90 Textual Analysis (3) "n 
Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism. Application of various P 
ciples of textual analysis and critical approaches to literature. Prerequi* 
Span 30 or equivalent. (Spring) cet 

108 Advanced Spanish Grammar and Style (3) w^ 
Composition, drills, dictations. Translations into Spanish. Study of vocabu j 
and syntax, with emphasis on stylistic devices. Prerequisite: Span 10. "ug 

109 Contemporary Spain and Latin America (3) Me 
Emphasis on advanced oral work. Discussion of Hispanic culture and civ! 


tion, based on contemporary writings and video documents Laborator} 
$50. Prerequisite: Span 10 (Fall) 


110 


130 


131 


132 
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Business and Commercial Spanish (3) Sáenz 
Structure and language of Latin American and Spanish economic institutions, 
Discussion of legal, financial, and administrative documents. Oral and written 
reports. Prerequisite: Span 10 (Spring) 

Studies in Medieval Spanish Literature (3) Azar 
Reading and analysis of the major literary texts from the 11th through the 15th 
century. Attention paid to linguistic aspects of Old Spanish 

Studies in Golden Age Literature (3) Azar 
Reading and analysis of the major texts of the 16th and 17th centuries. Lyric po- 
etry and the "invention" of subjectivity. Prose fiction and the structure of life. 
Golden Age Comedia and the relation between private and public life. Human- 
ism and the Classical Tradition. The invention of the press, the status of writing, 
and the new culture of the book. The (post)modernity of Golden Age literature. 
Cervantes' Don Quijote and the Rise of the Novel (3) Azar 
The novel as a genre. Literature as an institution: Western literary tradition con- 
Structed and deconstructed. The structure of narrative and the question of truth. 
Literature and life 

18th- and 19th-Century Spanish Literature (3) Sáenz 
Readings in major 18th- and 19th-century texts. Romanticism, Costumbrismo, 
realism, naturalism 

Contemporary Spanish Literature (3) Sáenz 
Prose, poetry, and drama of the 20th century; Generations of 1898, of 1927, the 
novel after the Spanish Civil War 

Poetry of Spain and Latin America (3) Quiroga 
Major classical and modern poetic traditions and genres. Textual analysis of 
major Spanish works. 

Narratives of the Hispanic World (3) 
Emphasis on the novel and short story. 
Theatre and the Hispanic Experience (3) Azar, Vergara 
Study of major dramatic traditions in Spain and Spanish America. Emphasis on 
the commedia. 

Special Topics in Spanish and 

Spanish-American Literature (3—3) 

May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. 


Vergara 


Quiroga, Azar 


140 Latin American Women Writers (3) Vergara 
Works of well-established women writers (such as Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz, 
Gabriella Mistral, and Luisa Valenzuela) and those of more recent writers (such 
as Elena Poniatowska, Diamela Eltit, Ana Lydia Vega, Cristina Peri-Rossi, and 

145 rum Esqui el) are disc ussed in relationship to feminist principles of criticism. 

P dern Spanish-American Poetry (3) Quiroga 
Poetry after Modernism; the various metric patterns that characterize the work 
ot authors such as Agustini, Mistral, Huidobro, Villaurrutia, Vallejo, Borges, 

146 Neruda, Parra, ( vardenal, Guillén, Lezama, and Palés. (Spring) ir 
»panish-American Short Fiction (3) Captain, Vergara 
Analysis of short stories and short novels by writers such as Quiroga, Rulfo, 

147 Arr Cortázar, Zapata Olivella, Arenas, and Borges. p 

anish-American Polemics (3) Quiroga, Captain 
Origin and development of writing in Spanish America and its relationship to 
the creation of national or nationalist discourse. Readings include excerpts 
concerning the New World and its inhabitants, the question of independence 
cultural and economic), and the discourse for and against slavery. The focus is 

148 Ar im € entury and the essay. TE PAR 
‘¥ arrative in Spanish America (3) Captain, V ergara 
E xady of experimental fiction in Spanish America, with a focus on the litera- 

du of the mid-1960s through the 1970s. Precursors of and successors to the 

149 e narrative, "t 
SNe an Colonial Literature (3) i Quiroga, any eo 
Spanish M le literature w ritten before independence, with an incursion 

150 § sh Medieval and Renaissance literature 


anish- à ust : 7 
meh American Romanticism and Modernism (3) Quiroga, Vergara 
ings Writers and trends that characterize Romanticism and Modernism. Read- 

x } > i " 1 "LJ 

85 include works from the period of the French and American Revolutions: 


Andrés. Sarm: 
*s, Sarmiento, Olmedo, Heredia, Darío, Marti, and Lugones. 


== 


182 SERVICE LEARNING/700 SERIES/SOCIOLOGY 


199-200 Proseminar (3-3) Vergaré 
Required of all majors; preparation for the major field examination. Confer 
ences, group discussion, practicum; literature in relation to the other arts am 
the social sciences. Span 199: textual analysis, literary « riticism, theory, an 
methods. Span 200: the concepts of literary history and the history of Spanis 
literature; periods, authors, genres, topics (Academic year) 


SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM A 
152 Issues in Human Services (1 to 6) Nashmal 
An inquiry into the values and methods of practitioners in the field of huma? 
services, linking academic study and field experience Admission by permis 
sion of instructor (Fall and spring) stall 
Independent Study (1 to 6) Tollo and St? 
Fieldwork combined with academic study, involving field placements an 
complementary academic program of study, under the supervision of an appI? 
priate fa« ultv member. Students must contract with the agency, the facul} 
member, and the Service-Learning Program. Graded on a Pass No Pass bas 
only. Admission by permission of director (Fall and spring) 


700 SERIES P 


Y 


The 700 Series is made up of experimental or spec ial courses that are on the € utti 
edge of the academic endeavor. Often, courses in the 700 Series focus on interdis« jplinaf? 
or very current issues in a field. Because 700 Series courses «€ hange each semester, st 
dents should consult the Schedule of Classes for offerings Courses are listed with y 


participating departments; course descriptions appear in a specially designated sectio? 
the Schedule 

Courses numbered 701 are in general studies, 721 courses are interdepartmental, be 
courses are interschool, and 770s and 780s are taught by University Professors 8^ 
are listed in this Bulletin under the designation of University Professors. The program 
coordinated by the Director of Summer and Experimental Programs 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


See German and Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


SOCIOLOGY p 


University Professor A. Etzioni n 

Professors R.W. Stephens, T.F. Courtless, Jr., P.H.M. Lengermann (Research), Re 
Wallace, P. Langton, W.J. Chambliss, R.C. Rist, M.K. Whyte, J.L. Tropea (Chair) 

Adjunct Professor S.J. Rogers 

Associate Professors S.A. Tuch, R. Weitzer, J.R. Wedel (Research), H. Nashman og 

Adjunct Associate Professors R.B. Zamoff, M.E. Boeckmann, M.E. Mt Intosh, R whital 

Assistant Professor J.M. Billson (Visiting) 

Adjunct Assistant Professors C. Deitch, N.A. Briggs, J.F. Markey 


Committee on Criminal Justice " 
J.L. Tropea (Chair), K.E. Newcomer, C.E. O'Rear, L. Sigelman, P Wahlbeck, A.M. Ye 


i Bachelor of Arts with a major in sociology—The following requirements must 
fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and S« iences 
2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1. i 
r Required courses in related areas—12 credit hours in one of the following rel! 
social science fields: anthropology, economics, geography, history, political scient" 
psychology. 1 
4. Required courses in the major—Soc 101, 102, 103, 104, and seven additional 
level sociology courses including three courses chosen from the 160s group anc yw 


courses chosen from the 170s group. Soc 101, 102, 103, and 104 should preferabil 
taken by the junior year. 
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: ments must be 
"he f wing requiremen 
Bachel irts with a major in criminal justice—The following req 
achelor of Arts with a m 11 p | 
ulf | . rts and Sciences. 
fulfilled: tated under Columbian School of Arts ant 
T ^ rements state l 
1. The general requiremen 
i ? ; 1125, PSc 113 
2. Prerequisite course—So« PAd 125. P: 3 
3. Re dee urses in related areas—ForS 103-4, > 136. 145. 192. and one coursi 
3. E : Ct i aaao A-3100 300. 3. 
* Required courses i 1 > : BL 
3, 17 + and PSc 115 
Chosen from Soc 135, 178, 184, a M Sete di po! Sind omoi 
5 ; lated é as—/ 
3. Recommended courses in re 


Bachelor of Ari 
fulfilled: 


r ] Sciences. 
I 1001 of Arts and < 
1. TI l irements stated under Columbian Sct 
: ihe genera require 
2. Prerequisite course—Soc 1 


> 


iq ments must be 
! "vices The following requireme 

! human ser 

ts with a major in hum 


y ) hil 135 
nm 40, 41, 42, 120; Phi imm 3 
3. Required courses in related areas- Comm ~ * RES qu s e 
4. Required courses in the major—HmSr 171, 172 
104, 112. 


ments stated under | niver- 
Special Honors—In addition to meeting the Yn n Lonrerbra mien ^ 
sity Regulations, a candidate for graduation <a Pare pori an da oues in 
ch rines other eae udi s thesis in Soc 195 or HmSr 193; the ce 
each major and must complete a senior honors th 


i ster of the 
l first semester o 
no later than the firs 
didate must be registered in Soc 195 or HmSr 193 no late 
ate st be registe ‘ 
Senior year. 


l IC] gy-— ) 5 S »OC id 101 
T 103 ng Soc 1 ar 
, \ > work, includi g ; 
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f iy—A minimum of 1: prier 
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en with 
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76, 182 195; SLP 152 (6 hours); and an elective (Soc 1 is reco 

i E» 9; oL 92 (6 L : & 

Permission of advisor 


— r ourses 
n ay undertake c 

;olumbian School students may 

) Jr m | f ^ 

à linor in Legal Assistant Program olu 


T 's Center for Career Educa- 
in the Legal Acc: t rogram, offered through the Unive rsity , antes for Cae iege 
tion reb [y ve an Bar Assoc y T cian Legal Assistant Pro- 
The Courses that apply to the degree are designatec S ( e : ann. ers icm : 
8tam) and are listed below the sociology and — Assistant Program expositor er 

Terequisite: Satisfactory completion of the Lega - eren a pra one 
amination, Required 15 credit hours, tong - t odd iode Re iw : 
Course chosen from SocL 105, 106, 107, 108, 109 -- ) more than 15 hours may app y to 
the degree unti] all 15 hours have been « ompleted. * students must complete a 5 : 
the degree, In addition to the five required SocL « m d eames ramaga Legs e 

al Courses—CWLA 202, Legal amarte publi Deb. d Legal Ast 
Counting vem nthe far Carene Ri blic s)—if a Lega 
ettificatg se plan i Credit for these two e Legal Assistant Program 

í ie "e: Ad oraib M r rage of B is requirec 
ee; the courses re quire s t tter. An overall program ave rag rol vemdes am 
assed with a grade of C he : —— s degre s co ferred. 
p Assistant coeant option should consult with eol a mures 
M [dear who choose this option may not aj 


; > gree 
Qutside Columbian School toward their de g e Uere Rape vi 
2 ses in the depa y : i 
m toward a 2 inam eres : poor Gradu te Programs Bulletin for cours 
Ms Credit toward an undergraduate degree See the Gradua 
Nas z ; 
listings, S 


dition 


Courses C 


i > depart- 
r within the dep : 
H ) 1 minor wi 4 * : 
Note: Departmental m jors may not take a second wes m "second major in crimi 
* Jepa ante i f ay nav not declare : :nal justice 
ment. That j in logy may not de in criminal jus 
at 1s, ¢ ; ajoring in sociolog malice in cr 
x at P ! student major 4 vice versa; a student with a maj 
T human services, n« a; 


i i services 
Clare a minor in sociology or human 


ten a pre ses - Soc 3. 
requ 8 7 ses e cept DOC 
q S s ] zy courses ex 
1 tal isite: Soc1i: prerequi ite to all soc iology 


SOCIOLOG Y 


Staff 
i9 lerstand- 
1 Introduction to Sociology (3) gination” as a way of unc 
A broad Overview of the “soc iological imagine 
ing socia] events 


l 1 1e social 
S eric e; s /"s ] > among he $ 

S al experience; SOC iology S piace t 

anc persona! € 

cience 


"all and spring) 
] > 2S (Falla 
S; b 1S1( elements of SOC iologic ai perspe clive 
$; be 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Introduction to Criminal Justice (3) Chambliss, Courtless, Weitzel 
An introduction to the study of « riminal justice. The historical development 
of criminal justice and its evolution into modern legal systems l'he impact 9 
different forms of criminal justice on society and the individual (Spring) 
Social Research Methods (3) l'uch 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Introduction to basic research methods 
in sociology. Topics include resear h design, sampling measurement, an 
analvsis of survey data via computer application (Fal 

Techniques of Data Analysis (3) Tuch 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of Soc 101. Examination of 
a range of topics in the statistic al analvsis of sociological data, with a strong 
emphasis on computer applications Prerequisite: Soc 101 (Spring) 
Classical Sociological Theory (3) Courtless, Stephens, Wallac 
Development of soc ial thought from 1840 to 1940. Major emphasis on Comté 
Marx, Durkheim, Simmel, Weber, Cooley and Mead (Fall) 
Contemporary Sociological Theory (3) Wallac 
A systematic study of the work of selected social theories of the post World We 
II era. Emphasis on Parson, Merton Mills. Collins, Habermas, Giddens, Smith 
Homans, Blau, Blumer, Goffman, Berger Garfinkel (Spring) 

Qualitative Research (3) Chambliss, Langton, Weitz 
Examination of the logic of qualitative inquiry and te hniques of qualitativi 
data collection and analysis. Various researc h methods are covered with 9? 
emphasis on intensive interviewing, participant observation in field setting* 
and focus groups. Prerequisite Soc 101 (Spring) 

Evaluation Research (3) Brig? 
Introduction to the evaluation of public programs designed to address the jm 
pact of social problems on individuals households, and larger collective groups 
Application of sot ial science theorv and research methods to the assessment® 
impact benefits and costs of such programs. Prerequisite: So 101, 102 (Fa 
Applied Evaluation Research (9) Brigh 
Development of applied research skills through seminars readings, 4% 
field placement. Research placement required before registration Prerequisl! 
Soc 112. (Spring) 

Sociology and Public Policy (3) suf 
Introduction to concepts, theory, and research illustrating the application of th 
sociological perspective to public policy 

Youth and Delinquency (3) Chambliss, Courtless, Trop? 
Analvsis of historical, economic, and social conditions affecting both di 
culties in socializing youth and the evolution of the state's formal systems 
control. (Spring) 

Criminology (3) ( hambliss, ( ‘ourtless, Trop” 


Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and op 


tion of criminal law and various social and legal institutions Analysis 0 
historic al, social, legal, and cultural conditions affecting the nature of cr! 
criminality, and the development of state responses made to it (Fall) 
Introduction to Criminal Law (3) Courtl® 
" : T. 
Introduction to the sources and fundamental principles of « riminal law e 
proc edure using major sot iologic al perspectives as inter pretive tools. 
(Spring) P 
Sociology of Complex Organizations (3) Langton, Tropi 


eom ‘ ; oe 
Review of sociological approaches to the study of complex organizate 


Selected and comparative emphasis on bureaucratic organization in 

government and private sectors (Spring) | 
Gabidloso snp o saphi 
Sociology of the Family (3) step” 


An examination of the stages of family life: birth, childhood premarital " 
tionships, marriage and sex roles in marriage, retirement and old age: Spo 
emphasis on development and maintenance of interpersonal relations F 4 
Sociology of Education (3) , Tropea, wall) 


. " i K 
Analysis of educational systems from historical-comparative, institutions yi 
micro-sociological perspectives. Emphasis on educational systems in $ 
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SOCIOLOGY 185 


to the religious, cultural, economic, and political forces shaping their character; 
the role of formal education in modern society. (Spring) 

Sociology of Medicine and Health Care (3) Langton 
Sociological perspectives on medicine and health care. Emphasis on social, eco- 
nomic, and political processes related to health care, medical occupations, pro- 
fessionals, medical organizations, and delivery of health care services. (Fall) 
Sociology of Religion (3 Wallace, Yeide 
Analysis of the rel itionships between religion and society. Topics include the 
contribution of religion to social integration, social change, and social inequal- 
ity; the nature of religious experience; religious symbolism; the basis of reli- 
gious communities (Fall) 

Comparative Family Systems (3) Whyte 
An examination of the variety of family patterns that have existed or presently 
exist around the world. The course examines how and why family patterns vary 
and how economic development, revolutions, and other change forces affect 
family life (Spring) 

Sociology of Law (3) Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Special emphasis is 
Placed on study of the sources of and challenges to the legitimacy of law. 
(Fall) 

Economic Sociology (3) Tropea 
Sociological approac h to the study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior. 
Historical and comparative analyses informed by the literature of soc iology 
and other social sciences. Critical review of economic policy in developing, 
post-communist and advanced market societies. 
Class and Inequality (3) Stephens, Tuch 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for partic ipation, 
education, and social mobility. International comparisons; analysis of public 


(Spring) 


policies that affect these distributions (Fall) 
Social Movements (3) Stephens 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, panics, riots, 


Social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the genesis, development, 
and decay of social movements and social revolutions (Spring) 

Sociology of Sex and Gender (3) Wallace 
The roles of women and men from social structural and social psychological 
Perspectives. Analysis of gender inequality in such areas as the family, the 
Workforce, the media, politics, law, religion, and education (Fall) 
Deviance and Control ( 3) f Tropea, Weitzer 
Analysis ofthe creation of deviance through collective definitions and responses. 
Jevelopment of a perspective on processes of becoming deviant. (Spring) 
Race and Minority Relations (3) - Stephens, Tuch, Weitzer 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in society; 


nature and range of problems; analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. 
(Spring) 
Special Topics (3) Staff 


Analysis an« 
lance to the 
Topic chan 
Spring) 

Social Institutions of Contemporary China (3) Whyte 
A n introduction to the patterns of social life in China and how these have 
Changed since the revolution in 1949. Topics covered include political and 
economic institutions. rural soc ial change, family life, education, and social 
Stratification (Fall) | | 
Violence and the Family (3) e 
Comparative 
devalu 


1 examination of various processes in society of general impor- 
field of sociology, e.g., social conflict, socialization, social change. 


(Fall and 


ges each semester; may be repeated once for credit 


approach to power and violence in family systems. Analysis ie 

Tire of family relations Critical survey of explanations of violence an 

, £1588 made to it (Fall) 

pociology of Terror (3) Courtless, Chambliss 

orto of contemporary terrorism, using historical and Noclologi 
,bectives. The state and terrorism (the state as terrorist, state-supporte 


terrori | 
te ism, and the limitations and possibilities of state response to the threat of 
rTOrism), (Spring) 
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Sociology of Alcohol and Other Drug Use (3) Langton 
A historical overview of alcohol and other drug use. Emphasis on soc ial, eco" 
nomic, and political factors relating to production, consumption, and social 
policy. (Spring) aff 
Fieldwork in Criminal Justice (9) Sta 

Development of experience-based perspective on c riminal justice through road 
ings, seminar, and field placement in legislative, policymaking, and juvenile 
and criminal justice institutions. Required of criminal justice majors nearing 
graduation; field placement required before registration (Fall and spring) 

Research (1, 2, or 3) Sta 

Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected undergraduas 
students with promising academic rec ords. Prerequisite: Students must submi 
a written proposal of their plan of study for the approval of the staff member M 
the department who will be directing the research. May be repeated for credi 

to a maximum of 6 credits (Fall, spring, and summer) 


HUMAN SERVICES 
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172 


176 
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Supervised Experience in Human Services (3 to 6) Nashmdl 
Fieldwork, internship, and instructional practice. Admission by permission 
instructor. (Fall and spring) seal 
Introduction to Human Development I (3) eT 
Lectures and fieldwork. All aspects of development through adolescence; chi K 
study techniques. Two to three hours weekly field experience in appropria! 
setting. (Fall) sual 
Introduction to Human Development II (3) 5 
Adult development from young adulthood to old age. Dominant psy: hologie* 
social, and physical competencies; motivational changes; coping styles; ME 
adaptive behavior. Three hours weekly field experience in appropriate agen) 
setting. (Spring) uf 
Program Planning and Development for Service Agencies (3) E. v 
Examination of program planning and development activ ities essential 
human service agencies. Through case studies and on-site field experien 
students examine and analyze a variety of processes in which agency needs 
assessed and programs planned. (Fall) caf 
Organization and Administration in the Human Services (3) St 
Introduction to organizational theory and program administration in non-sch 
agencies, staff recruitment and development, fiscal operations, personnel and p 
gram supervision, facilities, and maintenance of effective ¢ ommunity relations 
(Spring) P" 
Research and Independent Study (arr.) Nash 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member (Academic yea) i 
Seminar in Human Services: Current Issues (3) E 
Analysis of selected issues in human services. Each student conducts any 
vestigation of an identified problem in human services and completes 4 $ 
assessment project. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


200 Topics in Human Services (arr.) 


Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeate 


SOCIOLOGY: LEGAL ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


101 


Substantive Law (4) uf 
Basic legal concepts and the vocabulary and resource materials of substa 
law as they relate to contracts, torts, domestic relations, trusts and estates, P 


ertv, the Uniform Commercial Code, business associations, criminal law 
evidence. 
Administrative Law (4) 


A survey of the rule-making and adjudicatory procedures in governme 

cies through case study, enabling statutes, and legislative histories. Analy% 

such statutes as the Freedom of Information Act, the National Environme 

Protection Act, and the Administrative Procedure Act. 

3 Civil Procedure (3) a 
The legal assistant's role in the litigation process. Fact investigation; drafting 

pleadings; discovery, summary, and control of documents; and pretrial om 


zation. Structure and jurisdiction of federal and state courts and the Federal 
Rules 
104 Legal Ethics (1) 

The American Bar Association Code of Professional Responsibi 


ty and the legal 
assistant's responsibilities and conduct in the private law firm, corporation, 
government, and other legal settings 

105 Corporate Law (3) 
Conceptual and practical aspects of corporate structure; public, private, non- 
protit, and other corporate entities; the role of the legal assistant in organizing, 
incorporating, operating, financing, and dissolving the c orporate entity 

106 Criminal Law (3) 
The safeguards of criminal procedure, from arrest through conviction. District 
of Columbia cases, the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, recent Supreme 
Court and District of Columbia case law on suppression of evidence and state- 
ments, and related area of criminal procedure 

107 Health Law (3) 
The major issues of financing health care in the United States: Medicare, 
Medicaid, private insurers, and uninsured. Overview of cost issue impact and 
Tesponse 

108 International Law (3) 

The structure of international legal systems. U.S. bilateral and multilateral agree 

ments. The impact of international law vs. domestic law. Overview of inter- 

national law in today's legal environment 

Telecommunication Law (3) 

Overview of structure and regulation and legal relationships among industry 

Broups. Broadcast regulations, cable television, common carriers, and interna- 


109 


tional and new technology 


SPANISH 


See R 
omance Languages and Literatures. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


See T, 
e Teac : : hiis i 
acher Preparation and Special Education. 


S "pes 
PEECH AND HEARING 
Profes 
ofessors W Hillis, L.S. Bow ling, C.W. Linebaugh (Chair) 
“a. Professors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell 
ant Professor L.M. Bland 


SSistc Dn | 
ant Professorial Lecturers M.E. Moody, D. Williamson, C.L. Person, N.S. Richards 
Bache | 
meachelo of Arts with a major in speech and hearing science—The following require- 

> Must be fulfilled 
^ genera] requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 
equired Courses in related areas—Anth 4 or 161; Psyc 121 and 131 (or equivalents), 
: E ditional credit hours of 100-level courses selected from related areas as ap- 
y the major ady isor 


“quired courses in the major—SpHr 11, 71, 101, 102, 103, 104, 108, 119, 130, 131 


Plus 4 
Prove 


Minor in s 


3, and at | 
8, 119 


peech and hearing—15 credit hours are required, including SpHr 71, 101, 


| east 6 credit hours of 100-level courses to be selected from SpHr 102, 104, 
: 130, and 131 


; à limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
àn undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


Speec 
ch é ve 
and hearing therapy: See the Speech and Hearing Center 


$ pe and Diction (3) Regnell, Moody 
eve 


T lopment of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversation through 
le studv ^ i "erii wm 
study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in preparation for 


er £ " l ) 
Performance. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall, spring, and summer) 


STATISTICS 


71 Foundations of Human Communication (3) Moody 
An introduction to the fundamental princ iples of the biology of speech, hearing 
and language, language structure and use, and human communicative inter 
action. Practice in the identification of specific verbal and nonverbal aspects 0 
communication behavior. (Fall and spring) 

101 Hearing Science (3) Brewet 
Anatomy and physiology of the auditory mechanism; basic acoustics and 
psychoacoustics. Theories of hearing and frequency and intensity perc eption 
Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 

102 Neural Substrates of Speech, Hearing, and Language ( 3) Linebaug! 
Neuroanatomy and neurophysiology as they relate to speech, hearing, and lal 
guage. Emphasis on sensory and motor systems and neuroanatomical « orrelate® 
of language processing; neurolinguistics. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 

103 Speech Science (3) Linebaug! 
Functions of the respiratory, laryngeal, and orofacial structures in normé 
speech production; physiological and acoustic phonetics. Laboratory fee, $20. 
(Fall) 

104 Speech and Language Disorders (3) Williams 
Survey of the nature and causes of developmental and ac quired disorders? 
speech and language. Emphasis on prevention and effective communicatit! 
with persons having a speech-language impairment (Spring) 

108 Introduction to Audiology (3) Brew? 
Survey of the field of audiology, including the measurement of hearing, the d 
ture and causes of hearing impairment, hearing aids and habilitation rehab! 
tation of the hearing impaired. Prerequisite: SpHr 101 Laboratory fee, $20: 
(Spring) 

119 Experimental Analysis of Communication Behavior (3) williams? 
Assessment of speaker-listener behavior; acoustic, behavioral, and linguis 
properties of speaker intelligibility and « redibility; observation, analysis, r 
modification of speech and language comprehension and expression. prered™ 
site: Psyc 1 or SpHr 71. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 

130 Speech and Language Acquisition I (3) Richa 
Survey of speech and language acquisition from birth through age five Semi? 
tic, pragmatic, morphologic, syntactic , and phonologic theories and methods 
analyzing acquisition. Multicultural perspectives on acquisition Laboral? 
fee, $20. (Fall) 

131 Speech and Language Acquisition II (3) 

Survey of speech and language acquisition from age six through 

including the acquisition of literacy and metaknowledge. Semantic, 
morphologic, syntactic, and phonologic theories and methods for à 
spoken and written language acquisition. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) y 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) yr 
Independent research and special projects. Before students are permitted 
register for SpHr 196, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of sU 


i ; y 
and obtain approval of the staff member who will direct the study and of 
department chair. 


STATISTICS » 
"pn «vl 

Professors H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch, J.L. Gastwirth, N.D. Singpurwalla, R.T. sar 
(Chair), J.M. Lachin III, J.I. Verter (Research), R.P. Bain (Research), F sche! 
(Visiting), H. M. Mahmoud 

Professorial Lec turers J. Kullback, F. Ponti, W.R. Nunn, N. Kirkendall, J.S. Wu } 

Associate Professors T.K. Nayak, B. Toman, J. Rochon (Research), E.A. Thom (Reset 

Associate Professorial Lecturer R.F. Teitel j 

Assistant Professors D.A. Grier, S. Bose, R. Modarres-Hakimi, D. Verme (Reseo? 
N. Younes (Research) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer R. Fernandez 


4 ATA PORE yf 
Bac helor of Science w ith a major in statistics or in statistics with an option In comp 
science—The following requirements must be fulfilled 


STATISTICS 189 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 
, 2: Prerequisite courses for all majors—Math 31, 32, 33; Stat 91 or another first course 
in statistical methods. 

3. Required courses for all majors—Math 124; Stat 129, 130, 183. 

4. (a) Required courses for the statistics major—Stat 118, 119, 157-58, 185 or 189, plus 
two approved 100-level courses in statistics. 
(b) Required courses for the statistics major with an option in computer science— 
118, 119, 131, 157-58, plus two approved 100-level computer related courses. 
5. Students interested in eventually pursuing a Ph.D. program in statistics are advised 


to take Stat 190, Math 139 and 140, and two years of a foreign language. Math 157 is also 
recommended, 


Stat 


6. To assure a balanced program, departmental approval of electives is required for all 
majors, 


Students who seek Special Honors in statistics should check with the Department. 


Minor in statistics—18 hours of approved courses in this department, including an 
roductory statistics course, Stat 118, and one computer course ; 

Minor in statistic al computing—18 hours of approved courses in this department, in- 
cluding Stat 129, 130, 131, 183, and an additional « omputer course selected with approval 
of advisor as well as a course in statistical methods. One year of calculus is recommended. 


int 


3 
i With permissio 
9r credit toward 
Istings, 


n, à limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


_ Note: Stat 91, 53, 91, 104, 111, and 127 are related in their subject matter, and credit 
or only one 


p of the six may be applied toward a degree. One entrance unit in algebra is 
re igi ) 
Tequisite to all courses in statistics 


51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) ? Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descriptive 
measures, probability, probability distributions, sampling, estimation, tests of 
hypotheses, regression and correlation. (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) ; Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descriptive 
measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and 
correlation. (Fall and spring) 1 
Principles of Statistical Methods (3) Staff 
Probability, frequency distributions and their characteristics, descriptive 
measures, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and correlation. Primarily 
lor students in the natural sciences. (Fall) 
103 Sampling in Accounting (3) ; Staff 
Special emphasis on applications of sampling techniques and design to account- 
Ang Problems. Prerequisite: Stat 51, 53, 91, or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
104 Statistics in Management, Administration, and Policy Studies (3) Staff 
*ecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introductory study of statistical tech- 
niques for research problems. For graduate students in fields other than statis- 
105 tics who have no previous statistic s training. Offered off campus only. d 
? Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) rac 
*ecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical techniques 
Or research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation techniques, nonpara- 
Metric tec hniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: an introductory statistics 
Course and satisfactory performance on a placement examination. (Fall and 
Spring) i 
Business and Economic Statistics I (3) Nayak and Staff 
Descriptive statistics, graphical methods, probability, special distributions, 
random variables, sampling, estimation and confidence intervals, hypothesis 
testing, correlation and regression. (Fall) 
Business and Economic Statistics II (3) Nayak and Staff 
"ntinuation of Stat 111, with emphasis on techniques of regression, chi-square, 
sampling designs, index numbers, time series, decision analysis, and other 


epics used in economics and business. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equiv alent. 
(Spring) 


91 


111 


112 
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118 Regression Analysis (3) suff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Simple and multiple linear regression 
partial correlation, residual analysis, stepwise model building, multicolline@® 
itv and diagnostic methods, indicator variables. Prerequisite: an introductory 
statistics course (Fall and spring) 

119 Analysis of Variance (3) suff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Introduction to the design of exper iments 
and analysis of variance; randomized block, factorial, Latin square designs, all 
analvsis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118 (Spring) 

121 Introduction to Categorical Data Analysis (3) suf 
Sampling models for contingency tables; measures and tests of assoc jatio® 
sample size and power evaluation in mat hed and unmatched studies; Mantel 
Haenszel procedure and its generalizations modeling in cross-classificatiom 
GSK method and ML approach; logistic regression (Spring, even vears) 

123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) suf 
Same as Econ 123. í 

127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) su 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable to the biomel 
ical and related sciences. Properties of basic probability functions binomi® 
Poisson, and normal. Data analysis, inference, and experimental design 
(Fall and spring) 

129 Introduction to Computing (3) 

Introduction to personal and mainframe computers and their oper 
spreadsheets with simple statistical applications, and programming 
applications to technology. (Fall and spring) 

130 Computer Programming (3) 

Development of advanced computing ideas: re ords, recursion 

variables and dynamic storage. Introduction to data structures: stac ks, que 
linked lists, and binary search trees. Prerequisite: Stat 129 or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring) E 

131 Data Structures and Algorithms (3) - 
Analysis of algorithms. Development and application of advanced data s 
tures; binary trees, heaps, Patrica trees, AVL trees, B-trees, tree balancing 
graphs. Sorting and sear hing algorithms. Prerequisite; Stat 130 or equiva 
(Fall and spring) 

132 Introduction to Discrete Structures (3) 

Same as Math 132. 

135 Survey of Programming Languages (3) 

Structured and nonstructured languages; list-structured languages; 
matching and symbol manipulation languages; interpretive and interac 
languages; variable binding. Prerequisite: Stat 131 (Spring) " 

142 Introduction to Automata Theory (3) Mahme 
Finite state automata. Turing machines and computability; universal be 
machine; computable and noncomputable functions; halting problem. Fo 


M) 


i 


grammars and their relationship to automata. Prerequisite: Stat 130 ant 
Stat 132. (Spring) 


148 Database Systems (3) s 
Sequential file processing; random access storage. Hierarchic al, network 
relational data models. Data normalization; data description languages: 4 


fac ilities. File and index organization; inverted files. Data integrity anc 
bility; computer security. Prerequisite: Stat 130 


157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3—3) 


Stat 157: Basic concepts of probability theory, in« luding ranc 

independence, distribution theory, and sampling theory. Stat 158: 

procedures, including estimation, hypothesis testing, regression t 

experimental design. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent (Ac ademic 
173 Discrete Systems Simulation (3) 

Same as OR 173. 


' "m H . f 
181 Applied Time Series Analysis (3) Kirkendall 


Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and fore? oe 


of univariate time series. Estimation of spectral density functions, whit (f 


tests, and tests for periodicities. Theory and applications using SAS 08 
computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 157-58 or 118 (Fall) 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 191 


183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: Staff 


Statistical Computing Packages (3) 
Application of program packages (e.g., SAS, SPSS) to the solution of one-, two- 


and k-sample parametric and nonparametric statistical problems. Basic con- 


cepts in data preparation, modification, analysis and nterpretation of results 


Prerequisite: an introductory statistics cours Fall and spring) 

185 Computer Performance Modeling (3 Mahmoud 
Mathematical tools for mode id dicting speed and utilization of 
Computer systems, includi T nist t st omputer simula- 
tion models. Queuing models, Poisson processes, birth-death processes, and 
response surfaces. Prerequisite: Stat 1 30 and 157 or equivalent (Spring) 

187 Introduction to Sampling (3 Scheuren 


Problems of sampli g and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. 
(Fall) 


188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lilliefors 


1 


Statistical inference when the form of the un ing distribution is not fully 
specified. Nonparametric procedures for estimation and testing hypotheses. An 
introduction to robust procedures. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent 

(Spring, odd years) 


0... M n > Fi 
89-90 Mathematic al Probability and Applications (3-3 Staff 


) 
Probability theory ncluding combina 
and stochastic independence. F 


l analysis, conditional probability, 


iables and their distributions; laws of 


naom y 


large numbers and central limit 


\pplication of concepts to elementary 
Stochastic processes such as l 


sequences, branching processes, 


Markov chains. Prerequisite: Math 32 or equivalent Alternate academic 
years) i 
os n " 
195 Reading and Research (arr Staff 


197 


198 Special’ 


n oy 
RATEGIC MANAGEMENT 


Tof 


SSistant P. 
Ac arruth (Visi 
Assistant p 


See t 
te Sch Ma 
le degree of E of Business and Public Management for pr 


Professors HJ. D 


8SSorja] Le 
Ssociate 
1 Ssociate 


May be repeated 
(Fall and spring 
Fundamentals of SAS Programming for Seeman: 
Data Management (3) 

Fundamentals of the SAS system for d 

and report writing. Data modification; programming; file handling; and macro 
writing. Prerequisite: An introductory statistics course and Stat 129 (Fall). 
3 l'opics (3) redit 
Topic to be announ ed in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
Provided the « ontent dif 


once for credit. Admission by permission of department chair. 


ata management, statistical analysis, 


ters 


AND PUBLIC POLICY 


avis, W.H. Becker 

cturers J.H Joseph, W.N. LaForge 

Professors D.J. Lenn, J.B l'hurman, J. Cook, E.J. Englander (Chair), J.H. Beales III 
Professoria] Lecturers M.N. Richburg, F. Bucy 

l'ofessors D.R. Kane. L Burke, M. Starik, M. Mallott, H. Kim, B. Horak, R.A. 
ting) 


Tofessorial Lecturer S.E. Borke 


ms of study leading to 


achelor of Business Administ 


51 à : 
Introduction to Business (3) Staff 


104 B 


St 3 ie 
struc ture, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribution to the 


è and society; careers in business. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 
all and Spring) 

"Usiness and the Legal System (3) m 

ene i i l l 7 | ' jos 

eneral overview of the legal system, role of law, and key legal concepts such 

as te ic | | e | | 

rts and contracts Specific business applications—antitrust employer 


Obligar; sc : £ 
ti ‘gations, organization of business enterprise, securities regulation, interna- 
ona >.) 
al law (Fall, spring, and summer) 


sss 


| 
4 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION/THEATRE AND DANCE 


190 Special Topics (3) stall 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teac hing methods uf 

192 Small-Business Management (3) St 
Theory and practice of small-business management Focus on effective mat 
agement of small firms, essentials of planning and organizing the firm, finan@ 
and administrative controls. Evaluation o! alternative business forms purchas 
of an ongoing firm, franchising, and new business start-ups (Fall) f 
Individual Research (arr.) sul 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeat 
once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


ore s rated 
The following business core courses are offered through the Department of Strateg 
Management and Public Policy. For course descriptions, see listing under Busine 
Administration. 


BAdm 53 Management, Organizations, and Society 
BAdm 55 Fundamentals of Business Law 
BAdm 150 Business and Government Relations 
BAdm 197 Strategy Formulation and Implementation 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION P 
Programs in teacher preparation and special education are offered at the graduate evt 


by the Graduate School of Education and Human Development. The following « ourses 
available to undergraduates. 


TEACHER EDUCATION j 
St 


150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) ie 


: à , . Wf 
Historical development, philosophy, and objectives of nursery st hools, pi 


dergartens, and day care; exploration of contemporary programs and mo% 
with curriculum implications for schools in the United States and abf 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Early Childhood Curriculum (3) Nu 
Rationale, development, content approaches, programs, and materials Wl 
guage arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic 8 
tion. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 

Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) ; 
Planning, reporting, records, teacher-child and teacher family interactl® 
agnosis and evaluation, working with paraprofessionals and parents. Emp". 


f rim 
on total classroom ecology. Admission by permission of instructor (Sp 


si 


SPECIAL EDUCATION | 
102 Practicum in Teaching the Child With Special ur 
Needs: Methods and Materials (3 or 6) 
Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school Students obser 
participate in a demonstration seminar conducted by the instructor 
fee, $50. (Fall) 
Sign Language and Deafness I (3) [ d 
Introduction to American Sign Language and to cultural aspects of the I 
community. 
Sign Language and Deafness II (3) 
Development of conversational skills in American Sign Language a? 
cultural awareness of the deaf community. Prerequisite SpEd 187 


m. 


THEATRE AND DANCE 


Professors M.R. Withers, A.G. Wade 

Associate Professors N.C. Garner, L.B. Jacobson (Chair), W.A. Pucilowsky 

Assistant Professors B.W. Sabelli, C.F. Gudenius, A.C. Pao, J. Mills 

Lecturer N.M. Smith j 
y 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in theatre—The following requirements must of H 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Scien 
2. Required courses in related areas—12 credit hours in dramatic literature: 


THEATRE AND DANCE 193 


3. Required courses in the major—TrDa 14, 130, 139, 145—46, 147; 6 credit hours cho- 


sen from TrDa 131, 135, 136; 12 additional credit hours in 100-level theatre and dance 
Courses, 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in dance—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1, The general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. 

2. Required courses in the major: 8 credit hours of courses in technique; 12 hours of 
Courses in creative process; 9 hours in theory, dance history, and culture; 10 hours of TrDa 
electives, The department maintains a list of courses that fulfill these requirements. 


~ Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic literature—The Department of Theatre and 
ance and the Department of English offer an interdisc iplinary major in dramatic litera- 
ure, This major, which combines the strengths of the two departments, is designed to give 


um consideration to the two key aspects of theatre: the literary text and the production. 
99e Dramatic Literature. 


Minor in Theatre 


—18 credit hours of theatre courses, including TrDa 145-46. 
Minor in Dance- 


-18 credit hours of dance courses, including no more than 9 hours 


from TiDa 40 through 59 and 160 through 175, plus 3 hours from TrDa 180, 182-83, 
186, and 191, 


. Special Honors—In 


~ addition to meeting the general requirements stated under Univer- 
Sity Regu] 


m en Pow candidates for graduation with Special Honors in Theatre or Dance must 
With x L ®-point average of 3.4 and successfully complete TrDa 199 1 hey must c onsult 
of study. ulty advisor in the first semester of the senior year to determine eligibility, area 
» and the director of the research of creative arts project 
With pe 
for Credit t 
stings, 


rmission, a limited number of graduate courses in the department may be taken 
Oward an undergraduate degree. See the Graduate Programs Bulletin for course 


Note: Courses below the 100 level are primarily for nonmajors. 

11 Theatre Production (3) Sabelli 
Understanding of the basic elements of production (performance, technical and 
management) and the collaborative artist/artisan process through discussion, 
Observation, and practical application. (Fall and spring) 

14 Introduction to Acting (3) Garner, Jacobson, Wade 
Basic te hniques of concentration, imagination, improvisation, and character 

development. (Fall and spring) - 

Understanding the Theatre (3) _ Sabelli 

The art of the theatre; its literature, architecture, aesthetics, and mechanics. 

Contributions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer. Attendance at 

theatric al performances, presentations, and videos. (Fall and spring) 

Understanding the Dance (3) Mills and Staff 

The knowing, doing, and making of the art of dance through creative processes, 

4 ana Styles, history, and visual representations. (Fall and spring) 

ance Movement Fundamentals (2) Mills and Staff 
Human'movement and its connection to dance. Fundamental movement con- 
cepts that underlie all movement styles. Basic principles of awareness and or- 
ganization into movement patterns. May be repeated for credit. 


4t 


c 


4 


o 


*ginning Ballet (1) Staff 
52 *ginning/Intermediate Ballet (1) Staff 

54 *ginning Modern Dance (1) Staff 

5 eS nning/Intermediate Modern Dance (1) Staff 

59 ^ ning Spanish Dance (1) = 

105 Funqzing/Intermediate Spanish Dance (1) . 
amentals of Playwriting (3) Griffith 

( uu as Engl 105. "m 
"termediate Playwriting (3) Griffith 


s reduction to Scene Study: Realism (3) Garner, Jacobson 
Mciple Mic ipm : , yri *i 
‘ciples of role development, concentrating on 20th-century material. Pre 


requisite: Trp, : 
116 S * IrDa 14. (Fall) 
hee Study; Voice and Character (3) 1 Jacobson 
;, Practice and application of voice production with reference to skeletal 


ali nme < n? 
snment, breathing, resonance, and articulation. Emphasis is placed on the 


THEATRE AND DANCE 


process of voice production and its application to performance. Prerequisite: 
TrDa 115. (Fall) 

120 Scene Study: Contemporary Drama (3) Wade 
The actor's approach to the presentational aesthetics in the work of modern and 
contemporary dramatists. Prerequisite: TrDa 116 (Spring, even years) 

121 Scene Study: Contemporary Comedy (3) Garner, Jacobsa 
Principles of role development, comi timing, and stage business, conc entrat: 
ing on material by contemporary playwrights, such as Neil Simon. Prerequisite 
TrDa 116. (Spring, odd years) 

122 Scene Study: Shakespeare (3) Garner, Jacobso? 
Principles of role development and handling of verse dialogue in Shakespee® 
ian drama. Prerequisite: TrDa 116. (Fall, odd years) 

123 Scene Study: Classical Comedy (3) Jacobson, Game 
Principles of role development, concentrating on material from the Englis 
Restoration, Molière, and other 17th- and 18th-century playwrights. Prerequ* 
site: TrDa 116. (Spring, even years) 

124 Play Analysis (3) po? 
Same as Engl 124. 

125 Stage Dialectics (3) Jacobs% 
Vocal production related to interpretation of specific texts. Focus on st 
dialects and the interpretation of Shakespeare. Prerequisite: TrDa 116 
(Spring) 

127 Scene Study: Film and Television (3) wad 
Techniques of acting for the camera; analysis of film and television sc ripts fro? 
actor's point of view. Prerequisite: TrDa 116. Laboratory required, Laborato” 
fee, $10. (Spring, even years) 

128 Audition Techniques (3) Jacobson, Garné 
All aspects of the audition process: selection and rehearsal of audition mo? 
logues, handling of cold reading, etc. Prerequisite: TrDa 115 or equivalent. 
(Fall, even years) ; 

130 Basics of Production Design (3) Sabelli, Pucilowsky, Gudeni# 
Understanding of the basic elements of production design and execut 
through discussion, observation, and practical application Laboratory requi 
Laboratory fee, $50. (Fall and spring) ] 

131 Introduction to Lighting (3) Guden 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in lighting 
theatre and dance. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall) i 

132 Makeup Design (3) Puc ilow 
Theory and practicum in the art of makeup design, inc luding latex and € 
hair. à 

135 Introduction to Scene Design (3) Sa 
Fundamental study of scenography, including historic overview, basic dre 
ing, and rendering techniques, through the use of various mediums and 8€ 
analysis. (Fall, odd years) í 

136 Beginning Costuming (3) pucilows 
History of fashion in Western civilization from ancient Greece to the ? 
century. Fundamental study of costume research through specific pro} 
Costume construction. (Fall) Mi 

139 Theatre Practicum (1) 3 
Participation in department mainstage productions in à production, mant 
ment, or performance capacity under the supervision of a member of Uy 
ulty. Prerequisite: TrDa 11 or 130. May be repeated for a total of 6 aed 
(Fall and spring) 4 " 

140 Anthropology in Performance (3) Garner w 
Exploration of the relationships among social interaction, ritual, and drem 
performance. Classes consist of improvisation workshops and discussion 
on readings about non-Western cultures. Same as Anth 191. (Spring gi 


j 


145-46 History of the Theatre (3-3) 


An examination of the development and growth of the theatre from the v 
gem Ti present. TrDa 145: Ancient Greece through the 17th centuri 
à: the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries. (Ac ademit year) 
147 Directing for the Theatre (3) on 


Fundamentals of script analysis, casting, and rehearsal techniques. prered" 
TrDa 14, 130, 145-46. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall) 


149 


160-61 
162-63 
164-65 
170-71 
172-73 
174-75 


180 


182-83 


184 


185 


186 


199 


195 


Musical Theatre Performance (3) Jacobson and Staff 


Intensive training and experience in the performance of mu sical theatre, cul 


minating in à pub performance. Practical staging appiicat 1 movement, 
breathing for sl ocal | 1 i acti Dt repeated 
for credit (Summer 

Intermediate Ballet (2—2 Staff 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 51 or equivalent 
Intermediate/Advanced Ballet (2-2) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 160 or 161 or equivalent 
Advanced Ballet (2-2) Staff 
May be repeated for credit Prerequisite: TrDa 162 or 163 or equivalent 
Intermediate Modern Dance (2-2) Mills and Staff 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 53 or equivalent 
Intermediate/Advanced Modern Dance (2—2 Mills and Staff 
May be repeated for credit Prerequisite: TrDa 170 or 171 or equivalent 
Advanced Modern Dance (2-2) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 172 or 173 or equiv ilent 
Movement Improvisation and Performance (3 Withers 


age, narra 


Exploring the body and its surroundin Is in 


tive, environments and contexts for reative expression, developing event and 
pertormance structures from improvisation 
Dance Composition (3-3) Withers 


l'rDa 182: Problems in structural and conceptual ispects of making dances, in- 


( luding scripting and scoring for performance. TrDa 183: Emphasis on inten- 
tion and content in making dances. TrDa 180 recommended (Academic 
year) 


Withers 


Choreographic Projects (3) 
Create a dance or a performance work of in 


rehearsal procedures, staging aspects, and [ I 
182, 192 recommended. May be re peated for credit 

Trends in Performance Art (3) Staff 
Study of the theory and practice of conter 


and artists; s ripting and scoring to create performance works based on a single 


orary performant e art movements 


art discipline or interdisciplinary arts, including movement, text, voice, visual 
elements, music, and multimedia 


Movement Analysis (3) Withers 
eepen understanding of the moving body as the instrument for performance 
with emphasis on process and awareness; includes kinesiology, dynamic align- 
Ment, efficiency integration of body and mind, release techniques, initiative, 
and weight in motion (Fall) 
Dance History (3) Staff 
ie history of dance as a cultural and artistic entity 
Repertory/Performance (1 or 2) Mills, Withers 
artic ‘pation in the processes of learning dance repertory and pé rforming dan e 
Works Audition required Laboratory required. May be repeated for credit. 
Dance Styles (arr.) , Staff 
“orms of theatrical dance other than ballet or modern Academic year) 
Selected Topics (3) Staff 


pics of ¢ 
ul 
In 


urrent interest in theatre or dance. Topics announced in the Sched- 
e of Classes May be repeated for credit the topic differs ; 

dependent Study (1 to 6 Staff 
Ndependent research and special projects. Open to seniors or exceptionally 
Well-prey 1 r dance. Before students are permit- 
ted to re ubmit a written proposal of the plan of 
; he study and 


roviaec 


dared juniors majoring in t 
'Bister for TrDa 196 ym 
ain approval of the fac 
partment chair i 
Internship (3 or 6) Staff 
pen to seniors s with not- 
Or-profit and ns for an approved 
Number of | 


taken for ay 


majoring in theatre or dance. Work p 


commercial theatre and dance organizat 


lours per week. Adi partmental approval. May be 


ission requires a 


naximum of 6 hours (Fall and spring) 
Honors Thesis (arr.) Staff 
ieee research and/or creative project. Open to qu d seniors by ta 
ission Arrangements must be made with a sponsoring faculty member in the 


depar 
&partment May be repeated for credit 


196 TOURISM STUDIES 


TOURISM STUDIES 


Professor D.E. Hawkins (Director) 

Adjunct Professor D.L Edgell 

Associate Professor D. Frechtling 

Assistant Professor L.A. Delpy 

Adjunct Assistant Professor 5 D. Cook 
Instructors S.E. Spivack, J.J. Goldblatt (Visiting) 
Adjunct Instructor B. Dwyer 


í rams ‘ | „ading 
See the School of Business and Public Management tor programs of study a p 
to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration and the five-year e 
l n ste iris 
program leading to the Bachelor of Business Administration and Master of Tot 
Administration 


A 
104 Introduction to Tourism and Hospitality Management | 3) Spi 
Historical overview and survey of the tourism and hospitality industry, 1 
emphasis on the travel market, delivery of hospitality services profess! 
roles, and emerging trends. (Fall and spring) Deli 
113-14 Practicum (3-3) ront 
Fieldwork, internship, and/or instructional practice, in luding conie 
and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permission of advi 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 
135 Sport and Recreation Business Enterprises (3) 
An overview of business opportunities related to sport and recreation. 
sis on sport and recreation facilities and events product manufacturing: 
chandising, and licensing; media and publications; memorabilia; and 
representation (Fall) 
136 Sport and Recreation Marketing (3) 
Application of marketing theories and practices to sport and recreati 
or properties. Prerequisite: BAdm 110, (Spring) pel 
137 Issues in Sport and Recreation Management (3) » 
Trends, opinion leaders, political realities, rules, regulations, and other ? 
administration issues (Spring or summer) su 
143 Hospitality Industry Management (3) "^ 
An overview of the basic principles and practices involved in the manage ii 
operation, marketing, and financing of hotels, restaurants and other hosp! 
goods and services (Spring) , m 
144 Financial Management in the Tourism Fret 
and Hospitality Industry (3) court 
Frechtling Basic principles of planning and managing tourism reso 
developments, and facilities in relation to investment constraints and 
nities. Financial monitoring and control of hospitality fa ilities and 
leisure services. Prerequisite: BAdm 115 (Spring) 
145 Travel Marketing Communications (3) T 
Review of basic advertising, public relations, and sales techniques, apP 
the tourism and hospitality industry. Current practices and case studies: 
(Fall) si 
147 Passenger Transportation Systems (3) P". 
Survey of passenger transportation modes. Emphasis on airline op* 


marketing communications, and distribution channels (Spring) pef 
172 International Experiences (1 to 6) pi 


* peated 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic Mav be re pe? 
credit with permission of the advisor 

190 Special Topics (3) 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 


1 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods: Ma 
repeated once for credit. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

193 International Tourism Destinations (1 to 6) Ww 
Physical and cultural geography of selected major tourist destinations j 
focus on effects of their 
(Fall and spring) gi 

199 Individual Research (3) oot 


ttr 
social, economic, and environmental a 


í ; o l be 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be 
once for credit. 


(Fall, spring, and summer) í 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 197 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


University Professors A. Etzioni, P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr, K.F. Schaffner, J.N. Rosenau 


Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are taught by distinguished scholars who hold 
appointments as University Professors. With the approval of the department or program 
Concerned, Appropriate University Professor courses may be taken to satisfy degree 
Program requirements. Permission of the University Professor mav be required for en- 
rollment, A complete listing of courses offered each semester appears in the Schedule of 


‘lasses under the 700 series. Following is a list of courses that are expected to be taught 


airly regularly by University Professors 
IAff/PS. 
770 Turbulence in World Politics (3) Rosenau 


An effort to probe the sources and dynamics of change and continuity in local, 
national, and international affairs. The links between the orientations of indi- 
viduals and the actions of collectivities are a major focus, along with the foun- 
dations of authority under transformative conditions. For graduate students; 
open to upper-level undergraduates 
IAff/PSc 

771 Political Aggregation (3) Rosenau 
An exploration of how collective action is fashioned out of the input of indi- 
viduals, how « ollectivities become larger than the sum of their parts, and how 
political organizations manage to persist through time. Socialization, mobiliza- 
lion, momentum, and bandw agon effects are among the concepts evaluated. For 
graduate students; open to upper-level undergraduates 


IAff/ps, 


772 The Dynamics of Globalization (3) Rosenau 
Àn inquiry into the economic, cultural, and political processes through which 
individual and « ommunity life is expanding as awareness encompasses factors 
on à global scale. The « onsequences of this expansion at both global and local 
evels is examined, along with the possibility that these levels interact. For 
graduate students: open to upper-level undergraduates 


HmSc 
oq ria : 
"m The Cinema of Morals/The Morals of Cinema (3) , Caws 
‘carious moral experience in the cinema; examples of such experience in film 
and the mora] arguments they provoke; the power of cinema as a shaper of moral 
Sentiment; moral issues in the production and distribution of films. For gradu- 
ate students; open to undergraduates. 
Phil 
72 Individualism (3) Caws 
1e concept of the free individual in philosophy, psychology, literature, and 
politics; individuals and groups; individualism and collectivism; exemplary in- 
dividuals in biography, autobiography, and fiction; problems of individual and 
Collective agency and identitv. For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 
Phi] à i 1 
774 Understanding Technology (3) Caws 
le idea of tec hnology—its relation to the sciences and the arts and hu- 
manities, its development, and its problems. Technology will not be regarded 
S: merely dependent on the sciences or as merely useful (or dangerous) but 
na a human activity in its own right, with its own history, conceptual struc- 
ks ure, interests, risks. and benefits. For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 
il 
778 i adr 
A and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3) m ere 
Oppositio ntal inquiry into the concept of the state in terms of , acra 
i ns: individualism/collectivism, equality/liberty, liberalism/conserva 


tism, Socialis 
ent nee 
Stude 


m/free enterprise, communism/capitalism. Emphasis on the pres- 
d to find a« onstructive transcendence of these oppositions. For graduate 
nts; open to undergraduates. 


198 UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


Phil 
779 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (3) 
An exploration of some striking parallels between the topics addressed by 
Freud's psychoanalytic theories on the one hand and the traditional « ontent® 
philosophical reflection on the other, with special emphasis on the relation 


Caw 


between cognitive theory and therapeutic practice (in both disc iplines). Fo! 
graduate students; open to undergraduates 


HCS/Phil 1 
770 Philosophy of Medicine (3) Schaffnt 
An introduction to philosophical issues in medicine, including the nature of the 
doctor-patient relationship, whether diseases are objective or soc ially cona 
tioned entities, clinical reasoning using some simple examples from medio 
diagnosis and new drug testing, and ethical and social issues raised by the Al 
epidemic. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


Philosophy of Biology (3) Schafin® 
An introduction to philosophical issues in biology, including evolutionary br 
ology (Darwinian, neo-Darwinian, and creationist views), molecular biologi 
and reductionism, teleology, philosophic al implications of the neuros jence* 
sociobiology, and evolutionary ethics. For undergraduates; open to gradual 


students. 


HCS/Phil 
773 Introduction to the Medical Humanities (3) Sc hafin 
Practical ways in which the humanities can assist problem solving in medici 
and health care. Philosophical theories of medicine and health care, the ro e" 
literature in modeling ethical deliberation, and the roles of religious and huma 
istic values in a secular decision-making environment. For undergraduates an 
medical students; open to graduate students 


HCS/Phil 
775 Ethics and Health Policy (3) 
The problem of health care reform, including the question of a " i 
health care (and to long-term care); alternative models of health care de 
and the issue of health care rationing, focusing on the Oregon and new fe m 
proposals. Issues relating to the “right to die,” including active and pass" 
euthanasia and doctor-assisted suicide. For graduate students; open to une 
graduates 
HCS/Phil P 
777 The Human Genome Project: schaf 
Ethical, Legal, and Social Implications (3) if 
Ethical, legal, and social implications of the plan to sequence the le 
human genome by the year 2005, including confidentiality o! genetic into 
tion, genetic discrimination and insurance, reductionistit and determin”; 
implications of the project, the role of public opinion, and research prioriti 
health care. For graduates and medical students; open to undergraduates: 
Phil 
780 Neurobiology and Reductionism (3) 
Recent developments in neuroscience, including neural networks: 
sophical implications, such as the relation of mental events to brain 
and explanations of consciousness. There are no specific prerequisites, but 9^. 
experience in neuroscience, neural networks, or the philosophy of scie? 
desirable. For graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates 


Rel " 


770 Islamic Civilization and the West (3) ý 
The encounter of Islam and the West, from the rise of Islam to modem po 
Investigation of the impact of Islam on European philosophy, science ‘i 
literature; influence of the West and Western scholarship on the Islamic 
For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students 
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Rel 
771 Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3) Nasr 
The writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, such as Khayyam, Attar, 
Rumi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impact on the West and on India. The 
translation of these works into European languages and their influence upon 
such figures as Goethe and Emerson are discussed. Assigned readings in 
English. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 
Rel 
772 Mysticism—East and West (3) Nasr 
A thematic examination of mystical traditions: the nature of mysticism, 
the search for ultimate reality, the mystical significance of the cosmos, the 
mystical science of the soul, and the significance of sacred art and 
Symbols. Major mystical traditions of East and West—Hinduism, Taoism, 
Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Islam. For undergraduates; open to graduate 
students. 
Rel 
773 Perennial Philosophy (3) Nasr 
The idea of perennial philosophy as developed in the 20th century by A Hux- 
ley, A.C. Coomaraswamy, and others. Doctrines and teac hings of perennial phi- 
losophy as found in various religious and philosophical traditions of East and 
West. Prerequisite: at least one course in religion, philosophy, or intellectual 
history. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 
Rel 
775 Man and the Natural Environment (3) Nasr 
The religious, philosophical, and scientific causes of the present environmen- 
tal crisis. The history of religious and philosophical attitudes toward nature in 
the West, the history of Western science, and some non-Western world views 
that may encourage a more harmonious relationship between man and the nat- 
ural environment. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 
Rel 
777 Religion and Science (3) ; Nasr 
The interaction between religion and science in ancient Egypt, classic al Greece, 
Islam, India, China, and the West, from the Renaissance, the scientific revolu- 
tion, and up to the present day. Key concepts and issues in the encounter of re- 
ligion and science in light of the cultural matrix of the civilization and period 
in question. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students 
Soc 
776 Public Policy Research (3) Etzioni 


asic concepts of policy research in comparison to basic and applied research. 
olicy research methods. The social structure of policy research; producers and 
consumers of know ledge and issues arising among them. Open to undergradu- 
ates and graduate students with permission of the instructor. Prerequisite: $0- 

cial science or public policy course work or related experience 
Soc/Econ/ps.. 
79 The Elements of Socioeconomics (3) _ Etzioni 
synthesized approach to the study of economic behavior and economic policy, 


tawing on relevant segments of economics and sociology as well as political 
science and psychology. A discussion of ethical assumptions and core concepts 


^y the Study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior and their policy implica- 
S ‘ons. For graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates 
N OC/PSc/TA ff 
781 Stzioni 
Elements of Communitarian Thinking (3) Etzioni 


C |j examination of the roots of communitarian thinking in earlier mand 
- iti i ` 7 ye ~ 2V. 
TH Work, current political theory, and historical and contemporary socio ogy: 

1e relevance of communitarian thinking to various community-building socia 


Movements, For graduate students; open to undergraduates with permission of 
Instructor. 


200 WOMEN'S STUDIES 


Soc/PSc/IAff a 

782 Elements of Public Policy in Communitarian Perspective (3) Etzio? 

The issues that arise when communities seeking to advance their goals run inl 

commitments to individual and minority rights. Freedom of spee h and halt 

codes, public safety and protection against sear h and seizure, majority vote 

and minority rights, and other policy issues. For graduate students; open to ul 
dergraduates with permission of instructor 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 3 


Associate Professors P.M. Palmer, B.D. Miller (Director), C.E. Harrison, F Goud! 
(Research), L. Keck (Research) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers C.A. Douglas, M. Zavos 

Adjunct Assistant Professor C. Deit h 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers D. Baxter, B. Morris 

Lecturer N. Turner 


Committee on Women's Studies 


' | 
C. Burack, M.M. Cassidy, C. Deitch, C.E. Harrison, S. Lynch, B.D Miller, T Murphy, Pa 
Palmer, A. Romines, B. Wolfman 


Minor in women’s studies—Undergraduates who select a minor in women's studi 
must declare their intention to the director no later than the beginning of their senior e^ 
Students are required to complete at least 18 credit hours for the minor, in« luding 
core courses (WStu 120 and 125) and four additional courses (of which at least three 
at the 100 level), as approved by the advisor. WStu 183 is strongly re ommended. j 

St 


1 Women in Western Civilization (3) 


Exploration of critical periods of intellectual and « ultural change in westi 


societies as influenced by and affecting women. Examination of image 
women and of changing ideal types of femininity and masculinity. Aspects of 
religion, art, culture, work, and politics in relation to these topics i 
The Anthropology of Gender in Western Civilization (3) Miller and 
An examination of sex, as a biological concept, versus gender, às cultum 
constructed meanings and practices on the basis of sex l'heoretical and = 
odological approaches developed in the West since World War II are apf 
critically to specific cases and events. Same as Anth 20 m 
Introduction to Women's Studies (3) yl 
A multidisciplinary examination of historical conditions, « ultural norms 
social institutions that define women's status in Western culture. Experi@l 
of girls and women in various racial—ethnic, class, and age groups. Altern 
visions for women’s (and, by implication, men’s) roles and status Sopho™ 
standing required. (Spring) si 
Varieties of Feminist Theory (3) an 
A review, through both classical and contemporary texts, of the varie 
feminist explanations of women’s status. Relationships within the sex! $i 
system and arrangements based on class and race. Evaluation, through the p 
of feminist theory, of several of the established academic disc iplines * 
sciences, social sciences, and humanities (Fall) 

Selected Topics (3) 

Examination and analysis of central issues in women's studies, suc h as Ww 
and difference, women in media, women and violence, women and spi? 
ity, psychoanalysis and women. Topic changes each semester; may be rep 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 

Women in Western Religion (3) 

Same as Rel 181. 

Practicum in Women's Studies (3) j 
Study of the changing status of women through supervised assignment tor 
lic and private agencies engaged in policymaking, education, political E 
and research. Placement arrangements must be made the semester p? 
registration; departmental permission is required. (Spring) y 
History of Women in America (3) 

Same as AmCv/Hist 185. 
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James Harold Coberly, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1933, M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1949, George Washington University 

Mary Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor Emeritus of Romance 
Languages 
B.A. 1952, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 

Victor Hugo Cohn, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George Washington 
University 

Mary Ellen Coleman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. 1937, Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 

Roderic Hollett Davison, Professor Emeritus of European History 
B.A. 1937, Princeton University; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942 Harvard University 

Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American University 

John Eftis, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in ( E. 1958, Columbia University: 
D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 

Rodney Walter Eldridge, Professor Emeritus oj International Finance 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966 Columbia University 

Marvin F. Eisenberg, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, University of Florida; P. 

Julian Eisenstein, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 

Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Professor Emeritus of Higher Education; President 
Emeritus of the University 
B.A. 1937, Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginia University; Ed.D 1948, 
University of Colorado; LL.D. 1963, University of New Hampshire; LL.D. 1965, Colby College 
LL.D. 1966, Concord College; LL.D. 1969, University of Maine at Orono: LL.D. 1970, Husson — 
College; LL.D. 1971, Georgetown University; Litt.D. 1986, West Virginia Institute of Tec hnology 
D.H.C. 1986, Kansai University, Japan; LL.D. 1988, American University 

Donald Michael Esterling, Professor Emeritus of Engineering 
B.S. 1964, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis University 

James Elmer Feir, Professor Emeritus of Civil Engineering ; 
B.S. 1950, University of Alberta, Canada; M.S. 1955, University of London; Ph.D. 1966, Cambridf 
University 

Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor Emeritus of Operations Research and 
Applied Science 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D. 1967, Northwestern University 

Joseph Foa, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
Dr.Ing. (M.E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino, Italy; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933 University of Rom 

Raymond Richard Fox, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington; P.E 

John Andrew Frey, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of America 

Lyndale Harpster George, Associate Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies 


B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Washington University 


Marvin Gordon, Professor Emeritus of Geography and Regional Science y 
B.A. 1942, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D "1966, Columbia Unive” 

Robert Goulard, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Sciencé 
Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 

Samuel W. Greenhouse, Professor Emeritus of Statistics of 
B.S. 1938, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George washing! 
University ] 

Donald Gross, Professor Emeritus of Operations Research 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University; P E 

Phillip Donald Grub, Aryamehr Professor Emeritus of Multinational 
Management 


B.A., B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A 1964, Georg? 
Washington University l 


Ira Bowers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
^ e " , T o 
B.S. 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, Universitv of Chicago 


Robert Bernard Heller, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied so 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University ; ; 
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Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor Emeritus of English pai 
B.A. 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North Carolina 

Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor Emeritus of Physics , 

B.S, 1953, M.S. 1955, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 

Ching-Yao Hsieh, Professor Emeritus of Economics , 

3.A. 1939, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 

Rita Klein Ives, Professor Emeritus of Special Education x i 
B.S 1953, University of Pittsbur zh; M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.S. 1967, Ed.D 1971, George Washington 

Iniversity : 

Joe Lee Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration cal 
B.S. in B.A. 1936 University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University; LL.D. 1964, University 
of Chungang, Korea 

Eva Mayne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 

ancy Diers Johnson, Associate Professor Emeritus of Dance 


B.S, 1955, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1966, University of lowa; Ed.D. 1980, University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro 


William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor Emeritus of History and 
Internationa] Affairs } 
B.A 1951, Oberlin College M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Washington 
obert Gean Jones, Professor Emeritus of Religion _ p 
B.A. 1947, Bavlor University: B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957. Ph.D. 1959, Yale University 
"M Kavruck, Professor Emeritus of Education 


S. 1937, M.S, in Ed. 1939, City University of New York, City College; M.A. in Govt. 1950, Ed.D. 
QR 


» veorge Washington University 
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^hicago; M.F.A. 1984 George Washington University 
ui "4 x } : 
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I S. 1942, Ph.D 1954, University of California, Berkeley » 
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llis Dawn Kind, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology and Immunology a 
0 Genetics 


B.A, 1955, Montana State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University of Michigan 
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hike Cecil King, Professor Emeritus of German 

Ali ^ 1949, M.A 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
muhlis Kiper, Professor Emeritus of Engineering gem aati 
Une in MEE, 1950, Technical University of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in M.E. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, 

‘Niversity: P E 
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TA Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educational Psychology 
“A. 1941, M A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington l seer 
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‘S. 1972, Ph.D 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Hugh 1; adcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard t niversi i 
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niy 1948, Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College; M.A 1950, 
Osep Be. of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958, University of Chicago 


B.S 194, Jamin Levy, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry m 
Ralph K ~ "Diversity of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
B.A apler Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Anthropology 
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Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor Emeritus of English; Dean Emeritus of 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 

Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1941, University of Montpelier, France M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 

Norma Maine Loeser, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.A. 1958, M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University 

William Francis Edward Long, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 

William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and Archaeology 
B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University 

Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business 
Administration 
B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 

Anthony Marinaccio, Professor Emeritus of Education ; 
Ed.B. 1937, Central Connecticut State College; M.A 1939, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1949, Yale 
University; LL.D. 1961, Parsons College 

William Henry Marlow, Professor Emeritus of Operations Research 
B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951 University of lowa 

Anthony James Mastro, Professor Emeritus of Accountancy ; 
B.S. 1951, M.B.A. 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; C.P A. 195% 
State of New Jersey 

Paul Mazel, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1946, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia ( ommonwealth University; M.S. 1955 Trinity 
University; Ph.D. 1960 Vanderbilt University 

Muriel Hope McClanahan, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1935, Colorado College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 

Margaret McIntyre, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1944 Northwestern University: 
A.P.C. 1963, George Washington University 

Clarence Cowan Mondale, Professor Emeritus of American Civilization 
B.A. 1947, Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 

James Norman Mosél, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, Colgate University; M.A. 1941, Columbia University 

Leonard Nadler, Professor Emeritus of Human Resource Development and 
Adult Education 
B.B.A. 1948, M.S. 1950, City University of New York, City College Ed.D. 1962, Columbia 
University 

Charles Rudolph Naeser, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.S. 1931, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University of Illinois 

Nadine Nadeshda Natov, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
M.A 1939, Ph.D. 1941, Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages U.S.S.R.; Ph.D. 1969, 
University of Michigan 

David Nelson, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin 

Benjamin Nimer, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1953, University of Chicago 

Harry Robert Page, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.A. 1941, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966 America® 
University 

T heodore Peter Perros, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry and of Forensic 
Sciences 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, George Washington University 

Ruth Irene Peterson, Professor Emeritus of Education P 
B.S. 1945, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1946, Syracuse University; Ph.D 19/^ 
American University 


Vladimir Petrov, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 


Francisco Prats, Professor Emeritus of Physics 


Licenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid; Ph.D. 1958, University ot Maryland 


Sonya Antoinette Quitslund, Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 
B.A. 1958, Seattle University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 
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» anagement 
Philip Norman Reeves, Professor Emeritus of Health Services Ma 
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Klaus Thoenelt, Professor Emeritus of German 
Staatsexamen 1956, Ph.D 1961, University of Freiburg, Germany 
Ravmond Edward Thomas, Associate Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, M Phil. 1971, George Washington University 
Irene Becker Thompson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1968 Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1984 George Washington Unive 
Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor Emeritus of European Histon 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D. 1954 University of Chicago 
Neil Avrill Tilkens, Associate Professor Emeritus of Musi 
Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952 Philadelphia Conservatory of Musk 
Rodney Tillman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1943, Henderson State College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia University 
William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952 University of Pennsylvania 
Curtis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1935, Macalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939 University of lowa 
Richard David Walk, Professor Emeritus of Psyc hology 
B.A. 1942, Princeton University M.A. 1947, University of Iowa; M.A. 1949 Ph.D. 1951 Harvard 
University 
Robert Harris Walker, Jr., Professor Emeritus oj American Civilization 
B.S. 1945, Northwestern University; M.A. 1950, ( olumbia University; Ph.D. 1955, University of 
Pennsylvania 
Robert Louis Weintraub, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 
Edward Ronald Weismiller, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1938, Litt.D. 1953, Cornell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard University; D.Phil. 19 ;0, Oxford 
University 
David Gover White, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harv ard University 
Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology 
B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford Univer sity 
Robert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
B.A. 1951, George Washington University 
Lawrence Winkler, Professor Emeritus of Counseling 
B.S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.S. 1935, New York University; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
Helen Bates Yakobson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
B.S. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria 
Richard Y i-chang Yin, Associate Professor Emeritus of Economics and 
International Affairs 


LL.B. 1946, Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, 1 


Lal niversity of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, ( olumbià 
University 


Shao Wen Yuan, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute of Te hnology: ^^ 
1939, Stanford University 
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"A. 1955. University of the West Indies; M.Ed. 1962, Univ i 
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Andrew Altman, Associate Professor of F niin ad | 
B.A. 1972 M.Phil. 1975, Ph.D. 1977 Columbia Universi ] 
i sw. ; A ; turer in Engineering 
Ali Amini, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in um ea 
B.S 1981, M.S, 1983 D.Sc. 1993, George Washington Un í 
à; i ) f i Aness be 57. University o 
Frederick Amling, Professor of Business a ath Ph.D. 1957, University € 
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"RA tuinder, Assistant Profesor of History | 
A 1984, Wesley; University; Ph.D. 1990, Columbia Un Au EPRS 
Robe NL T 'ofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
"i Michael Andersen, Professc ) c Harvard University t 
B.S. 1972, J.D 1976, University of Iowa; M.P.A. 1986, Har in Political Managemen | 
David Anderson, Assistant Professorial Lec ture — wits | 
J mee H 1, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1990, Uni | 
" trey Clifford Anderson, Professor of Art D. 1976, Princeton University | 
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John Martin Artz, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1974, James Madison University M.S. 1976, University of Florida; M.B.A. 1981 Ph.D. 1990, 
George Washington University 
Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 
B.A 1951, University of California, Berkelev; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard 1 niversity 
Hossein G. Askari, Professor of International Finance 
B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Muriel Ann Atkin, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1967, Sarah Lawrence ( ollege; M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1976 Yale University 
David Lynn Atkins, Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1970, Texas A&M 
University 
David P. Auerswald, Assistant Professor oj Political Science 
B.A. 1987, Brown University; M.A. 1991 Ph.D. 1994, University of California, San Diego 
Deborah D. Avant, Assistant Professor of Politic al Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1982, M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1991, University of ( alifornia, San Dieg 
Ines Azar, Professor of Spanish and Human Sciences 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 
William R. Baber, Benjamin Franklin Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1969, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1973, University of Pittsburgh: Ph.D. 1980, University of 
North Carolina 
William Back, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1948, University of Illinois; M.S, 1955, University of California Berkeley; M.P.A. 1956 
Harvard University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Nevada 
Mary Jo Baedecker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1964, Vanderbilt University; M.S. 1967, University of Kentuc kv: Ph.D. 1985, George 
Washington University 
Prabir K. Bagchi, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1969, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1986 University of Tennessee 
Frank E. Baginski, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


B.S. 1975, Gannon University M.S. 1977, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985, University o! 
Massachusetts 
Douglas Bailey, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1954, Colgate University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1961, Tufts University 
John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biochemistry and Mole ular Biology 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales ` ; 
Mary Ann Baily, Adjunct Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1964, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1968, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1974 Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Raymond P. Bain, Research Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1975, Franklin and Marshall College; Ph.D. 1981, Emory University 
Isabelle G. Bajeux-Besnainou, Assistant Professor of Finance 
Ph.D. 1989, University of Paris, France 
James D. Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
B.A. 1952, M.A. 1955, West Virginia University; Ph.D. 1985, Catholic University of America 
John C. Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.A. 1961, Ph.D, 1967, University of California 
Robert Preston Baker, Adjunct Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus. 1979, Lebanon Valley College; M.M. 1988, D.M.A. 1990, Catholic University 01 Americ? 
Steven J. Balla, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1989, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1992, Ph.D. 1995, Duke University 
Faris Bandak, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1978, University of Maryland; M.S. 1984, George Washington | 


1991, Jobi 
Hopkins University 


niversity; Ph.D 
Mary Burns Bandas, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.S. 1961, Le Moyne College; M.A. 1973, New York 1 niversity it 
Allen Barna, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication f 
B.A. 1971, Rutgers University; J.D. 1974, College of William and Mary; M.B.A. 1981 Universiti 
Texas te aN Oe f 
» sec ¢ r: : — yan P q 
Vanessa M. Barnabei, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology and d 
Genetics "1 
Ph.D. 1980, M.D. 1985, University of Virginia 
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Lori Barnet, Adjunct Instructor in Cello 
B.A. 1973, Bennin gton College 


Albert Barnh; irt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 


B.A. 1970, Univers ity of Maryland; M.A. 1974, State University of New York College at Oswego 
Theodore M. Bi ihilli, Profe ssor of Finance 
B.S. 1968, Tennessee Techn: logical University; M.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, University of 


Aichigan 


Brenda C. Barthell, Lecturer in Art Therap) 


B.A 1983 Northwestern University; M 1985, George Washington University 
Jane Barton, Adjun t Instructor in Teac he or Educ ation 
B.S. 1965. 1 niversity of Bridgeport; M.Ed. 1969, University of Maryland; M.A. 1977, University of 
Connecticut > 
Diane Baxter , Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology and Women's 
Studie S 
B.A 1967, Ph.D. 1991, 1 niversity of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1982, California State University 
William A Bayse, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Fotehait Sciences; 


Cr itl Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, Roanoke College: M.S 


iliege; M 1973, American Univers 
J. Howard Beales III, Associate Professor of Strategie Management and Public 
"lic y 
B.A 1972 ; Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1978, University of Chicago 


ucille Bluso Beck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
; JA. 107 1, Adelphi University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of Maryland 
ylven Seid Beck. 


Associate Professor of Elementary E - 'ation 
na X Marymount T in College: M.S. in Ed. 1974, City University of New York, City 
K ollege Ed.D. 1981. Ge i Weshinaton University 
enne 
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2008, 1 niversity of Michigan; M.D. 1956, New York Medical College; Ph.D. 1963, University 
sota 


Robe 
"y "s s. Becker, Associate Professorial Lec “turer in Journalism 


197 0, George Was! 1 reity: TT) 1082 versit f Connecticut 
EM hington University; J.D. 1982, University 
Williar r 
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1964 Muhlenberg 2 Colle 
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3 > 
~~ Elias Bedewi, Ansi iate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
1983, M.S 1984, Ph 1986. University of Maryland 


Anr | 
y er dlington, Assistant Professorial Le cturer in Political Management 
963, Brown Un , 


versity; Ph.D. 1969, Cornell University 
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ard Behn, Assistant Professorial Lec turer in Political Management 
A. 1c 
Andr 1989, Trinity Colle ge; M.Ed. 1971, University of Hart 
à Boley, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
"aye Z 74, University of P ittsburgh; M.Ed. 1978, Temple University 
s Be lgrave, Associate Profe ssor of Psychology £ 
Nebr thet North Carol ina Agric cul : iversitv; M.A. 1974, University of 
isxa; Ph.D 1982. 1 : . 
ancy niversi ) 
B.S Joan Belkn: ap, Profüs 'ssor of Special Education T k 
Amer o0 University of Mi chigan; M.A. in Ed. 1970, George Washington University; Ed.D. 1978, 
i Merican | niversit "T n 


Ric 
lare 
1S, Melee Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 


B.A. 197 

usan n ; Columbi; 1 University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1984, George Washington University 
y er m 
B.M] de r, Adjunct Instructor in Voice 


Iniversity of Iowa; M.Mus. 1990, University of Maryland 


Assistant Profe ssor of Physics 
3.S. 1982, Mainz Ur niversity, Germany: Ph.D. 1987, Ohio University 


Je hn W; 
il 
William Benoit, Profe aiias Le ture r in Engineering 


r3 Pr ;» "Diversity of Wa ishington; M.S. 1954, North Carolina Stat eL niversitv at Raleigh; Ph.D. 
)tto » Princeton U niversity ar 
erg 
Ph.p Bmann, Professor of Physics 
imo n l niversity of Vie 
n nni 
M.S. 196 Berkovic h, Professor Of Engineering and Applied Science 
nd Come loscow Physical-Techr Institute, Russia: Ph.D. 1964, Institute of Precise Mechanics 
“OMputer Techy Technical Institute, Russia; F 
“War ^ inology, Russia 
d Day 
B.A, 1972 p Vid Berkow itz, Professor of History 
Y L Ouis mnceton | niversity; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Northwestern University 


A. 1957 Berman, Professor of Physics 
' "arvard University: M.S 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois 
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Neil Z. Bien, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1970, Tulane University Ph.D. 1975, Rutgers University 
Janet M. Billson, Visiting Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1972 Baldwin-Wallace College; Ph.D. 1976 Brandeis University 
Charles F. Bingman, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1956 University of Wisconsin 
Robert Michael Birch, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Musk 
B.Mus. 1976, University ol New Hampshire; M Mus. 1978, Ohio State University D.M.A. 1991, 
Catholic University of America 
Laura N. Birou, Assistant Professor oj Logistics and Operations Management 
B.A. 1982, M.B.A. 1983, Michigan State University 
David Bjelajac, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1973, University o! Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1980, University of North ( rolina 
Richard Ralph Blanchard, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, M.S. in E.E. 1966 University of Vermont; M.E.A. 1972, George Washington 
University 
Linda Marie Bland, Assistant Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1983, M.A. 1985, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1994, University of Massai husetts 
Robert Richard Bless, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1988, M.S. 1989, Ph.D. 1993, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Charlotte Renee Blount, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1974, American University; M.B.A. 1994, Averett ( llege 
Peter Bock, Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 
Margaret E. Boeckmann, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1964, Barnard College; M.A. 1965, Johns Hopkins University 
William James Boettinger, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 
Ronald Carl Bohn, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1976, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1980 State Universit 
Upstate Medical Center 
Jody Bolz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1971, M.F.A. 1973, Cornell University 
Joseph Edmond Bonin, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1984, Assumption College; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1989, Dartm uth College 
Giorgio Vittorio Borgiotti, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Eng.Dr. 1957, University of Rome, Italy d 
Susan E. Borke, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Strategic Management an 
Public Policy 
B.S. 1980, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1985, Temple University 
John Borriello, Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1952, M.Ed. 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 1957, University 
Sudip Bose, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.Sc. 1982, Calcutta University, India; M.S. 1984, Indian Statistical Institute, India; Ph D 1990. 
Purdue University 
Charlotte Boston, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.S. 1984, Towson State University; M.A. 1986, George Washington University 
John Gordon Boswell, Professor of Education 
B.A. in Ed 1953, M.A in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Brvan L. Boulier, Professor of Economics 


of Minnesota 


“B.A 1967, North Carolina State University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Prir 
Alasdair Bowie, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1980, University of Auckland, New Z i; M.P 

, Uni Aucklanc w Zealand; M.P.A 
Ph.D. 1989, University of California, Berkeley Tn 
Roland Lee Bowles, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D i 


Kenneth R. Bowling, Adjunct Associate Professor of History 


ceton University 


' sit 
2, Princeton 1l nivers? 


1971, University of Virginia 


B.A. 1962, Dickinson College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 


Lloyd Spencer Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

Robert Jefferson Boyle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Enginee 
B.S. 1984, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S 
University 


ring 


1990, D.Sc. 1993, George Washing?" 
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George Robert Bozzini, Associate Professor of English 
M B.S. 1961, Ph.D 1971, Georgetown University 
lark Braden, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
» B.A. 1973, J.D. 1976. Washington and Lee University 
"leen Walkavich Bradley, Adjunct Professor of Radiology 
M ' A. 1966, Anna Maria College; M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1971, Harvard University 
fichae] D. Bradley, Professor of Economics 
J B.S. 1975, | niversity of Delaware; Ph.D. 1982, University of North Carolina 
ames Edward Brady, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
aA 1970, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1974, California State University, Los Angeles; 
G .D. 1989, University of California, Los Angeles 
sary Brana-Shute, Adjunct Professor of Anthropology 
- S. 1967, State University of New York College at Oswe g0; M.A. 1968, University of Michigan; 
Li A 1974, University of Florida 
“nda J. Brandt, Associate Professor of Psyc hology 
J A. 1963, Elmhurst ( ollege; M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of London 
ac s , à R A A 
ob I. Bregman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ja, 1943, Providence College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Polytechnic University 
E A. Breslin, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
Mi h 1979, Rutgers University M.D. 1983, University of Pittsburgh 
: lael Keith Brett-Surman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
x 1908, University of Colorado; M.A. 1975, University of California; M.A. 1979, Johns Hopkins 
Ma ‘versity; M.Phil. 1985, George Washington University 
j D Diane Majerus Brewer, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
: A. 1963, M A. 1965, University of lowa 
480rge ye " 
T4 Roy Brier, Professor of Engineering Management | 
19¢ 1946, | niversity of South Carolina; B.S. 1961, Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 
90, George Washington University 
ancy A. Rri 2v": 
3 N A. Briggs, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Willi 1974, Bard ( ollege; M.A. 1976, Assumption College; Ph.D. 1988, University of Massachusetts 
llic ; i I : 
- John Briscoe, Associate Professor of Physics 
am T0. Ph.D. 1978, Catho ic University of America; M.A. 1972, Northeastern University 
es T s : dois 
tomas Broach, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
i 969, Louisi State Un t 975. P 981. American University 
Ger; isiana State University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, American Univers 
$ ald eye A , 
A W. Brock, Professor of Telecommunication 
Aliso Uo Ph.D 1973, Harvard University 
son Spence 
BA E nce Brooks, Professor of Anthropology 
arry NET dcum ollege; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Harvard University 
5 m Brower, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering _ 
Cenne oti Jersey Institute of Technology; M.E.A. 1977, George Washington University 
s 3 i 5 ; ? r " Tu 
i Michael Brown, Associate Professor of Biology and of Genetics 
Kirk Br ^3, Ph.D. 1982 Michigan State University; M.S. 1975, University of Florida 
Ow Aoc > . og 
LA E D, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
Int}, 992, M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1992 prierai 
athan J » Ph.D. 1992, Yale University 
y > " *.* + . * 
n Jude Brown, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 


" airs 

J.A 19 I 
: 1980, | " i " " 

Barh; ' niversity of Chicago; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, Princeton University 
arbara Cole igc ) € 


Browne, Adjunct Associate Professor of Special Education 


1964 
34, St. Law rence University; M.A. 1982, Ed.D. 1989, George Washington University 


icho]; ; 
T . "STE 
A seek, Professorial Lecturer in International Business 

, : M.B.A, 1956, Ph.D. 1960, Vienna School of Economics, Austria; M.A. 1954, Duke 


Ta Anr : 5 ; 
m Bruno, Adjunct Instructor in English 
Petey Bud State University of New York € ollege at Oneonta; M.A. 1981, Boston College 
Professor Harold and Jane Hirsh Professor of Health Care Law and Policy; 
A, Mee iO Law and of Health Care Sciences y 2 
ilifornia’ “Versity of Notre Dame; M.D. 1970, Columbia University; J.D. 1977, University of 
i ynn Bucy ; | 7 
Public po) Associate Professorial Lecturer in Strategic Management and 
icy 


£ 1977 P 

io ^ ^u B.A. 1978, Baylor University; Ph.D. 1988, George Washington University 

B.A. 1974 ach III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
' "LA. 1975 


American University 
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Michael Murray Bunn, Adjunct Instructor in Tuba 
B.Mus.1977, M.Mus. 1979, Johns Hopkins University 
Cynthia Burack, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
~ B.A. 1981, West Virginia University; M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1991, University of Maryland 
Robert Frank Burch, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.C.E. 1946, University of Kansas; M.S. 1963, Naval Postgraduate Sc hool 
Lee Burke, Assistant Professor of Strategic Management and Public 
B.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1990, University of ( alifornia; M.S.M. 1982, Purdue University 
James Franklin Burks, Professor of French 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 
John Robert Burns, Associate Professor of Zoology 
B.S. 1968, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1972 Ph.D. 1974, University of 
Massachusetts 
Delores A. Bushong, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 
B.A. 1969, College of William and Mary M.A. 1973, Howard University; Ed.S. 1990, George 
Washington University » 
Robert L. Butterworth, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs and Politica 
Science 
B.A. 1967, University of Washington; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1973 University of California, Berkeley 
Kevin Patrick Callahan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1973, Mount Saint Mary's College J.D. 1979, University of Louisville 
Susan J. Callaway, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1981, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1983 Brown University; Ph.D. 1993, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Linda A. Camino, Assistant Research Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1979, M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1986, University of Virginia 
Christopher A. Cantarella, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1989, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robert D. Caplan, Professor of Psychology and of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Sciences D 
B.A. 1964, University of California, Los Angeles; M.S. 1966, San Francisco State University Ph. 
1971, University of Michigan 
Yvonne Captain, Associate Professor of Spanish -i 
B.A. 1973, Pitzer College; M.A. 1976, University of ( 'alifornia, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1984 Stanfor 
University 
Gerald D. Caputo, Adjunct Instructor in Special Education 
B.S. 1977, Millersville University of Pennsylvania; M.A. in Ed.&H.D, 1981, George Washington 
University 
Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Interim Dean of Columbian 
School of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
Caren M. Carney, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1973, Marywood College; M.A. in Sp.Std. 1978, Ph.D, 1985, George Washington Universit 
Robert L. Carroll, Jr., Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 1 
B.S. 1967, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.Phil. 1970, Yale University; Ph.D. 19/9: 
University of Connecticut 


Thomas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, ( ornell University 

Reba Anne Carruth, Visiting Assistant Professor of Strategic Management an 
Public Policy 


roc t — | 
B.A. 1978, University of Baltimore; M.A. 1980, American University; M.A., Ph.D. 1985, l nive 
of Minnesota 


Barbara Gilbert Carson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American 
Civilization and in Art History 
B.A. 1963, Brown University; M.A. 1965, University of Delaware 
John H. Carson, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1969, M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 
Donna Marie Carter, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1984, George Washington University 
Geoffrey Carter, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1963, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
Joye M. Carter, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1979, Wittenberg University; M.D. 1983, Howard University 
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Marta Wiles Casper, Adjunct Assistant Professor of pareri ie 
B.S. 1967, Northern Illinois University; M.A. 1977, University of Maryland; Ec De 
Washington University : 

Michael Scott Castleberry, Professor of Special Education ;e Washington 
B.A 1966, University of North Carolina; M.A. in Éd 1972, Ed.D. 1973, George Washing 

Niversity . 2 ; F, 

Bayard Lacey Catron, Professor of Public Administration 13 40 OK T X: 
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Shaul Cohen, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional 
Science 
B.A. 1983, Clark University; M.A. 1987, Ph.D. 1991, University of ( hicag« 

Philip L. Cole, Assistant Resear h Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1983, Cornell University M.S. 1986, Ph.D. 1991 Purdue University 

Stanlev Collender, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1973, New York University M.P.P. 1976, University of California Berkeley 

Nat Joseph Colletta, Adjunct Professor of Educ ational Leadership 
B.A. 1966, M.Ed. 1968, 5tate University of New York at Buffalo Ph.D. 1972, Michigan 5tate 
University 

Robert Long Combs, Associate Professor oj English 
B.A. 1968, University ot Southern Mississippi; Ph.D. 1971 University of 
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College; Ph.D. 1992, University of Oklahoma 

Frank Bernard Conlon, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
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Joseph Crockett Connell, Adjunct Instructor in Percussion 
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James P. Connelly, Visiting Assistant Professor of Physics 
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Lisa Ann Delpy, Assistant Professor ch Tourism Studies 
B.S. 1985, California Pol vtechnic State Unive v: M.S. 1988, George Mason Ur 
1991, University of New Mexico 
Diane Marie DePalma, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1974, Saint Peter's College; M.A. 1978 Ph.D. 1979, University of Rochester 
Declan De Paor, Research Professor oj Geology 
B.Sc. 1973 — University of Ireland at Dublin; M.Sc. 1976 Ph 1. National University 
of Ireland at C 
Linda Grant De Pauw, Frojessot of ime rican History 
B.A. 1961, Swarthmore Colleg Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopk nivé 
Donald Wilson Dew, P le ssor of C ounse Ming and Research Professor of 
Psvchiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.S. 1964, University of Baltimore M.S. 1970, Medical College of Virgu f Virginia 
Commonwealth University; Ed.D, 1976, Americ an Universi 
Caroline Elizabeth Dexter, Assistant P. rofe: ssor of C lassics 
B.A. 1969, Manhattanville College; M.A. 1970 Ph.D. 1975, Duke University 


Kalvir S. Dhuga, Associate Professor of Physi 5 
B.Sc. 1976, Ph.D. 1980, University ot Birmingham, England 

John Henry Dick, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Slavic 
B.A. 1956, Haverford College; M.A. 1966 Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 

Bruce James Dickson, Assistant Professor oj Political Science and 
International Affairs 
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B.A. 1965, University of Kansas; M.A. 1970, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1976 North Texas 
State University 
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Charles Fox Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard University; M.A 1958, University of California Berkeley 
Paula Lisette Ellman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1977, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1985, George Washington University 
Jeanne L. Embich, Adjunct Instructor in Secondary Education 
B.S. 1978, University of Marvland; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1986 George Washington 1 niversity 
Ernest Julius Englander, Associate Professor of Business and Public Policy 
B.A. 1974, M.S. 1979, M.B.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1984, University of Washington 
Kie-Bum Eom, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
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Gordon Carl Everstine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1966, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1971, Brown University 
James Edward Falk, Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 
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1967, College of ter; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Ameri n Engineering 
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Gideon Frieder, A. James Clark Professor of Engineering and Applied Bei 
Professor of Statistics; Dean of the School of Engineering anc Applied 
Science 
B Sc. 1959, M.Sc. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, Technion, Israel 
Arthur Daniel Friedman, Professor oj Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, ( olumbia University 
Melvin Harvey Friedman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Carnegie Mellon University S 1981, M.S. 1983, Johns 
Hopkins University 

Richard C. Fritsch, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1973, Lawrence University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, George Washington University 

Benno Price Fritz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A. 1985, Michigan State University M.A. 1992, George Mason University 
University of Calgary 

Molly Frost, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
B.A. 1966, Wellesley College; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1982, Georgetown University 

Robert Fullinwider, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 

B.A. 1964, University of Kentuc ky; Ph.D. 1970, Purdue University 

Mary Hatwood Futrell, Associate Professor of Education; Dean of the 

Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
B.S. 1962, Virginia State College; M.A. 1968, Ed.D. 1992, George Washington University 

William Gaffney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1974, Carnegie Mellon University 

Michael Graham Gallagher, Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964 LL.M. 1971, George Washington University C.P.A. 1965, State of 
Virginia 

Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Mole ular Biology 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; MS. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington University 

Cayo Elizabeth Gamber, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English " 
B.A. 1979, College of William and Mary; M.Phil. 1986 Ph.D. 1991, George Washington 1 nivers 

Jody Marcela Ganiban, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1986, Brown University M.A. 1989, Ph.D. 1991, University o! Rochester 

Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 

Jorge Garcia, Associate Professor of Counseling 


‘ pace 1 warsill 
B.S. 1977, Universidad Catolica de ( ‘hile: M.S. 1984, Dr.Rehab. 1988 Southern Illinois Univers? 
at Carbondale 


Nathan Conant Garner, Associate Professor of Theatre 


B.A. 1963, Tufts University; M.A. 1966, University ot North Carolina; Ph.D 
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B.S. 1958, Yale University; M.A. 1960, Princeton University Ph.D. 1963, Columbia 1 niversit) 

Harry Irving Gates, Associate Professor of Sculpture 
B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A. 1960, University of Illinois 

Rosina M. Georgiadis, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1982, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1989, University of California "Berkeley 

Leah Geraghty, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1973, Randolph-Macon Woman's College 

Christian Murray-Allen Gerhard, Adjunct Associate Professor 0j Teachet 
Preparation 
B.S. 1944, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1952, Texas Christian 
Washington University 

Gordon Martin Gerson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S.E. 1965, University of Michigan; Ph. 
Texas 

Norman Gerstanzang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1947, Polytechnic University; J.D. 1967, University of Denver - 
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Jennifer M. Green, Assistant Professor of English 
M.A. 1984, University of Edinburgh, Scotland; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1990 University ol 
Pennsvlvania 
Joseph Arthur Greenberg, Professor of Education 
B.S. in Bus.Ed. 1966 Salem State College; Ed.M. 1968 Ed.D. 1974, Boston ! niversity 
Warren Greenberg, Professor oj Health Economics and of Health Care 
Sciences 
B.A. 1964, Temple Universit) M.A. 1965, University of Pennsy!vania Ph.D. 19 Bryn Maw! 
College 
William Greener III, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1972, Washington and Lee University 
Robert Carl Gresen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy hology 
B.A. 1970, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; M A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Bowl Green State 
University 
David Alan Grier, Assistant Professor of Statistics; Director of the Universil) 
Honors Program 
B.A. 1978, Middlebury College; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University f Washington 
Edward Geary Griffin, Professorial Lecturer in History and International 
Affairs 
B.A. 1950, Yale University; M A. 1951, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 
Michael Douglas Griffin, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1971, Johns Hopkins University M.S. 1979, University ol 5 
University of Maryland 
Patricia Griffith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1958, Baylor University 
William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1958, University oi Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963 Yale Ur 


ithern Cali! 


iversity 


Roy Richard Grinker, Assistant Professor of Anthropology and International 


Affairs 
B.A. 1983, Grinnell College; M.A. 1985 Ph.D. 1989, Harvard University 
Carl F. Gudenius, Assistant Professor of Theatre 
B.A. 1980, Providence College; M.F.A. 1983 Wavne State University 
Eileen Morris Guenther, Adjunct Instructor in Organ 
B.A., Mus.B. 1970, University of Kansas M.A., D.M.A. 1f u 
Roy James Guenther, Professor oj Musik " 
B.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University ol Kansas; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1979, t atholic l nivers 
America 
Murli Manohar Gupta, Professor oj Mathematics 


wat 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Agra University, India: M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971 niv ty of Saskatt how? 
Canada 


j73,. Catholic University o1 America 


Zsuzsanna Gyorky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy hology 
B.A. 1975, Ph.D, 1982, University of Minnesota 
Helmut Haberzettl, Associate Professor of Physics 
M.Sc. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of Bonn, Germany 
Robert Arthur Hadley, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960 Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
James K. Hahn, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science s 
B.S. 1979, University of South Carolina; M.S. 1981 University of California, Los Angeles; ~ 1 
1983, Ph.D. 1989, Ohio State University 
William Emitt Halal, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1956, Purdue University; M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University of California Berkeley 
Lena Hall, Associate Professor of Secondary Education 
B.A. 1970, University of Alabama; M.A. 1979, University ot Hawaii; Ed.D 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Shoko Hamano, Assistant Professor of Japanese 
B.A. 1976, University of Tokyo, Japan; M.A. 1980, Ph.D 


1988, Virginia 


1986, University of Florida 
Janet Marie Drake Hamilton, Assistant Professor oj Geography 


B.A. 1983, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1994, University f Minnesota 


. . . . . 7] "t 
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B.A. 1962, M.A. 1963, University of Florida 
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Rex Alan Hanger, Visiting Assistant Professor of Geology : 
B.S. 1983, M S. 1986, Texas A&M University Ph.D. 1992, University of California, Berkeley 
arry Wellesley Hannah, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S, 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D 1973, University of Cincinnati 


uhammad Ikramul Haque, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


+ I i 97 
pi 1961, Punjab University, Pakistan: B.Sc. 1965 Engineering University, Pakistan; M.S. 1970, 
Ph.D. 197 


3, Colorado State University 


Harry Harding, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science; Dean 


of the Elliott Sc hool of International Affairs s 
‘i. 1967, Princeton 1 niversity; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Stanford University 
John Hardt, Adjunct Professor of Economics ; 
aA 1945, M.A 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia 1 niversity 
le : rsi - 
Va entina Harizanov , Associate Professor of Mathematics 1 
B.S. 1978, M S. 1980, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University o 
lisconsin 
Michael Mont Harmon, Professor of Public Administration a 
va A 1963, Utah State University: M.P.A 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Southern California 
Edmund Patrick Harper, Associate Professor of Physics 
>. 1965, | niversity College, Dublin; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 
John Richard Harrald, Professor of Engineering Management m 
B.S, 1964, U.S Coast Guard Academy; M.A.L.S. 1969, Wesleyan 1 iiversity; M.S 1978, EAA 
| isSachusetts Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1972, Ph D. 1982, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Obert Joseph Harr ington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
y 1962, Ph.D 1965, University of 1 iverpool, England l 
avid Reed Harris, Professorial Lecturer in Tele ommunication AR 
ae ; B.A. 1968, ( arnegie Mellon University; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, Texas Christian University; 
Ph D 1972. Ohio Statt : mna 4 
idith L. Harris, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
A. 1977 


J 7, University of M iryland; M.A. 1980, Brown University; Ph.D. 1993, George Washington 
Diversity 
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i Harris, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
c J.A 1969, Wellesley Colle T dp. | 
*Yüthia p, Harrison, Associate Professor of History and of Women's Studies 


B.A 1966, City University of New York, Brooklyn Col ege; M.S.L.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1982, Columbia 
University f 
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Jerry 1, 99 University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1993, University of California, Berkeley | 
BB "is Sy, Professor of Management Science 

4 1957, Ph D. 1963, | niversity of Texas 


os air Harvey, Assistant Professor of Communication € 
Washing McGill University, Canada: M.S. 1983 Cornell University; Ph.D. 1990, University o 
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furie] Hasb ; Pus LR 
B.A. 1983 cu^ Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Ar ? 
ah 93, Georgetown University; M.F.A. 1989, George Washington 1 niversity 
B.S, 4 s dassan, Associate Professor of Business Administration id 
Ohio St te King Saud University, Saudi Arabia; M.S. 1977, Oklahoma State University; Ph.D. , 
Franz Hath Diversity 
BA tere eld, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering , I 
niversity versity of California; M B.A. 1976, Temple University; M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1982, 
> ? 
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BChE 195, UST, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Dia 3 » "s ' M.S.Ch.E 1959, Pratt Institute x , 
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Bs 1976 S Havinga, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Communication 
Donald , Mlinois State University; M.A, 1977, Michigan State University 


University Ng's College Pennsylvania; M 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, New York 
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Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences; Associate Dean of the Graduate Schoo 
of Education and Human Development 
B.A 1965, Coe ( ollege; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 19 1, Ohio State University 
Glenn R. Heidbreder, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.E. 1951, M.E. 1956, D.Eng. 1959, Yale University 1.D. 1971, Loyola University 
Hermann Josef Helgert, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964 Ph.D. 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 
Rachelle Silverman Heller, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1964, State University of New York at Stony Brook M.S 
Maryland 
William Price Henderson, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n Engineering 
B.S. 1958, University of Georgia; M.E.A. 1985, Georgt Washington University 
Jeffrey Roger Henig, Professor oj Political Science 
B.A. 1973, Cornell University Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern University 
Charles Joseph Herber, Associate Professor of European History and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University ot § alifornia, Berke 
Robert Alexander Herring, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1936, M.S. 1938 Georgetown University 
Lynn Ann Hertel, Adjunct Instructor in Flute 
B.Mus. 1986, George Washington University 
Susan Hertz, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1968 Stanford University; M.A. 1969 Ph.D. 1974, University of Minnesota 
Marc Hertzman, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1969, Harvard University 
John G. Hibbits, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs 
B.S. 1962, Fordham University M.A. 1972, Georgetown University 
George E. Hicho, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1977, George Washington University 
Harrison Hickman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Manageme 
B.A. 1975, Guilford College; M.A. 1977 University of Nebraska 
J. Thomas Hickman, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 
B.A. 1956, Wittenberg University M.A. in Ed. 1957, George Wash 
Joan L. Hilderbrandt, Instructor in Chemistry 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University 
Peter Proal Hill, Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1949, Tufts University; M.A. 1954 Boston University; Ph.D. 1966 George Washington 
University 
James William Hillis, Professor of Speech and Hearing 


B.S. 1952, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1957 University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963 Ohio Stat? 
University 


ngon University 


Joseph Hilmy, Professor of Accountancy 
B.Com. 1947, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, University of Aberdeen, Scotland 


Steven Campbell Hilmy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Musi 
B.A. 1984, George Washington University M.M 


: h 1991, Johns Hopkins University 
Alfred Johi Hiltebeitel, Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D 1973, University of Chicago ‘ofl 
Joanne Sonosky Hirsc h, Adjunct Associate Professor oj Museum Educati? 
B.A. 1963, University of Wisconsin M.A. 1970, Howard University; M.A T, 1988, Georg? 
Washington University; Ph.D. 1992 University of Maryland 
Denis Michael Hitchcock, Associate Professor oj Art it 
B.A. 1967, University of C alifornia, Los Angeles; M.F.A. 1970, Ph.D. 19 77. Princeton l nivel" 
Carol Hren Hoare, Professor of Human Resource Development 
B.S. 1962, Carlow College; M.S. 1964, 1 
Washington University 
Julius Hobson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1977, Howard University; M.A. 1980, George Washington University s 
Kevin G. Hockett, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1979, Illinois State University; Ph.D. 1986, Cornell University e 
au n" ef e ; T. 1t 
Raymond Hoewing, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Manage" 
B.A. 1953, Carthage College; M.A. 1955, Princeton University 


Iniversity of North Carolina; Ed.D. 1980 George 
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Lance Joel Hoffman, Professor of E nginet rinig and Applied Science 
3S. 1964, C; arnegie Mellon University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Stanford Universitv 
Richard D. Hofle T, Associate Professorial maman in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, | ulversity of North Carolina; M.E.A. 1985, George Washington University 
C 'hristie Anni 1 Holland, Associate Professor of Pe diatric s, of Biochemistry and 
Molecular Biology, ed of Mk robiology and Imi munology 
N Bs 1972, 1 liversity ( chmond; Ph.D. 19 University of Tennessee 
lary Alida Bolagu: Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1955 M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Wa 
Dennis How: 


gton 


ird Holme 8, Professor of Educ ation 


B.A 1962, California State University, San Jose; M.A. 1971, Wayne State University: Ed.D. 1978, 
D University of South n Califor 

Orothy Evans Rokas TM líni al Professor of Psychology 

B.S, 1963, 1 niversity of Illir M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Southern niversity 
Robe 
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1956, Trinity Cy 
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rnard Jame 's Horak, Assistant Profe ssor of Management 

US 197 l'rinity University: M.S. 1978 niversity of Southern California; M.H.A. 1982, Baylor 
Gl Alversity: Ph.D, 1988, Ge rge W tor ersity 

0 
tia Ly Lyon Horrworth, P ropes ssor of E 'ducation 

Noe 1952, Califor ia State University, Los Angeles; M.A. 1961, California State University, 
Orthridge Ed.D. 1972. Amer "TU ndn 
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Hiroshi Ito, Assistant Professor of Physics a 
B.S. 1979, Science University of Tokyo, Japan; M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1985, Carnegie Mellon University 
David Iwamoto, Adjunct Professor of Education 
B.A. 1947, Walla Walla College; M.A. 1948 Columbia Union College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D 1963, 
George Washington University 
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Richard W. Longstreth, Professor oj American Civilization 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsvlvania; Ph.D. 1977, University of California, Berkeley 
Sebastian R. Lorigo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1970, Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science M.B.A. 1975, Widener College 
Gregory Ferrell Lowe, Assistant Professor of Communication Studies 
B.A 1979, Abilene Christian University; M.A. 1987, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1992 
University of Texas 
John Carl Lowe, Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1960 George Washington University Ph.D. 1969, Clark University 
Ricardo Antonio Loza, Adjunct Instructor in Percussion 
James Michael Luckring, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1974 Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985 North Carolina State University 
Gregory Ludlow, Professor of French and International Affairs 
Licence es Lettres 1962, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1970, McGill University, ( nada 
Meredith Jane Ludwig, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Teacher Education © 
B.A. 1970, University of North ( 'arolina at Greensboro; M.Ed. 1974, Ed.D. 19 9, Clark Universi 
Paul Lutzker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins 1 niversity 
Sharon H. Lynch, Associate Professor of Teac her Preparation and Special 
Education 
B.S. 1968, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1984 Wayne State University 
William Francis Lynch, Associate Professor of Education 
B.A. 1973, University of North Carolina; M.A. 1976 University of Iowa; Ph.D 
Maryland ; 
Thomas Maciag, Adjunct Associate Professor of Bio hemistry and Moleculd 
Biology and Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1968, Rutgers University Ph.D. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 
James Hunt Maddox, Professor of English 
B.A. 1965, Princeton University; M.A. 1967 Ph.D. 1969, Yale University 
Lynda Marie Maddox, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1974, Pennsylvania State University; Ph D. 1978, Southern Illinois l niversily 
Khalid Mahmood, Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1950, B.S. 1953, Panjab University, Pakistan; M.S. 1964, University « 
1971, Colorado State University 
Hosam M. Mahmoud, Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1976, B.S. 1979, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1981 Ph.D. 1983, Ohio State Univt rsity 
Eileen Marie Mahoney, Associate Professor of Communication and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1980, University of California, San Diego; Ph.D. 1987 Temple University 
Wendy Maiorana, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1961, American University; M.A. 1976, George Washington University 
Marie C. Malaro, Professor of Museum Studies 
B.A. 1954, Regis College; LL.B. 1957, Boston College 
Saundra Maley, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1973, M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1994, University of Maryland 
Arun S. Malik, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1978, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1984, Johns Hopkins University 
Mary J. Mallott, Assistant Professor of Business and Public Policy 
B.S. 1976, Manchester College; M.S. 1980, Purdue University; Ph D. 1993, University of 
Pittsburgh 
Paul Bernard Malone III, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. in Per.Ad. 1969, D.B.A. 1973, George Washington 
University 
Forrest Maltzman, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1986, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1992, University of Minnesota 
Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University 
Arthur Frank Manfredi, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering m 
B.S. 1965, Cooper Union; M.S. 1968, Polytechnic University; D.Sc. 1975 George washing! 
University ] 
Jarol B. Manheim, Professor of Political Communication and of politic? 
Science; Director, School of Media and Public Affairs 
B.A. 1968, Rice University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Northwestern University a 
Elsayed Ahmed Mansour, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Sc. 1976, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1984, D.Sc. 1991, George Washington University 
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Edward A. McCord, Associate Professor of History and International Affairs 
B.A. 1973, Marian College: M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, University of Michigan 

Garth Philip McCormick, Professor of Applied Science 
B.A. 1956, Oberlin College; M.A. 1959, University of Michigan 


Ann McDonald, Associate Professor of Educational Leadership 


Jane 
1987, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


B.A. 1961, University of Florida; M.Ed. 1979, Ed.D 
University 
Patrick W. McGann, Assistant Professor oj English 
B.A. 1980, M.A. 1985, Texas l'ech University; Ph.D. 1992, University of Illinois 
Dorn Charles McGrath, Jr., Professor of Geography and Regional Science and 
of Urban and Regional Planning 
B.A. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.C P. 1959, Harvard University k 
Marlene C. McGuirl, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Environmental Studie 
B.A. 1959, Indiana University; J.D, 1963, DePaul University; M.A. 1965 Rosary College; LL.M 
1978, George Washington University 
Mary E. Mcintosh, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A, 1973, M.A. 1975, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1983, North Texas University 
Keith Hollis McKenney, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Biochemistry and 
Molecular Biology and Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1974, American University; Ph.D. 1982, Johns Hopkins University 
Kim Law McManus, Visiting Assistant Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1979, West Virginia University; M.A. 1982, Pennsvlvania State University; Ph.D 1995, Geoff 
Washington University 
James M. McMichael, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1971, University of Colorado 
Chester Barton McMullen III, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1974, University of South Florida; Ph.D. 1992, University of Colorado 
Cynthia J. McSwain, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1972, Vanderbilt University; M.P.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1980, University of North Carolina 
Asha Kumar Mehrotra, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1965, University of Roorkee 
Scotia Technical College, Canada; Ph.D. 1982, Polytec hnic University 
Philip G. Meikle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.M. 1961, M.S.E.M. 1965, West Virginia University; M.E.A. 1980, George Washington 
University 
Mark Mellman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1974, Princeton University; M.A. 1975, Yale University 
Christine Foster Meloni, Associate Professor of English as a Foreign Langulf 
B.A. 1963, Wells College; M.A. 1964, Middlebury College; D.Lettere 1975, l niversity of Rome 
1981, American University; Ed.D. 1987, George Washington University 
Kenneth Everett Melson, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1970, Denison University; J.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Arnold Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in Engr 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
Constantine C. Menges, Research Professor of International Affairs 
B.A. 1960, Columbia College; Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 
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Fave Stollman Moskowitz, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1979 George Washington University 
David C. Mount, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
J.D. 1983, Pepperdine University 
Barbara Meier Mozdzierz, Visiting Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1988, Bucknell University M.A. 1989, Ph.D. 1994, Yale University 
Ralph O. Mueller, Associate Professor of Educational Research 
B.A. 1983, Elon College; M.A. 1984 Wake Forest University; Ph.D 1987, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University 
Vivekananda Mukhopadhyay, 
B.Tech. 1968, Indian Institute of Tec hnology; M.S 
Technology 
Edward Lile Murphree, Jr., Professor of Engineering Manage ment 
B.S.C.E. 1954, M.A. 1962, University of Mississipp! M.S. 1958, Massachusetts Institute o! 
Technology; Ph.D. 1967, University o! Illinoi 
Teresa Anne Murphy, Associate Professor of American Civilization " 
B.A. 1973, University of California Berkeley; M.A. 1976, M.Phil. 1977 Ph.D. 1982, Yale l nivers!? 
Arthur Joseph Murray, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1975, Lehigh University; M.E.A. 1982 D.Sc. 1989, George Washington Univer sity 
Forest Kenton Musgrave, Assistant Professor 0j Engineering and Applied 
Science 
B.S. 1984, M.S. 1987, University of ( alifornia, Santa Cruz; Ph.D 
Clayman Campbell Myers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1952, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. in Adm. 1977, George Washington | 
M.A. 1979, University of Southern ( alifornia 
Michael Kenneth Myers, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1962, Willamette University; B.S. 1962 M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, ¢ olumbia University 
Eva Nagorka, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Voice 
B.Mus. 1979, North Carolina School of the Arts 
Thomas J. Nagy, Associate Professor of Expert Systems 
B.A. 1965, St. Mary's University; M.S, 1970 Trinity University; Ph.D. 1974 
Bhagirath Narahari, Associate Professor oj Engineering and App 
B.E. 1982, Birla Institute of Technology and Science India; M.S.E. 1984, Ph.D 1987, Unive 
Pennsylvania 
Honey Weinstein Nashman, Associate Professor of Human Services and of 
Sociology 
B.S. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1957 Smith College 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr, University Professor oj Islamic Studies 
B.S. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, Harvard 1 niversity 
Henry Richard Nau, Professor of Political Science and International Affair i 
B.S. 1963, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D 1972, Johns Hopkins 1 niv 
Tapan Kumar Nayak, Associate Professor of Statistics 
B.St 1976, University of Calcutta, India; M.Stat. 1979 Indian Statistical 
University of Pittsburgh 
Edgar Henry Neal, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1958, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1976, George Washington University 
Fredrick M. Nelson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1979, University of Utah; M.S. 1982, Brigham Young University 
Jane E. Neopolitan, Assistant Professor of Curriculum amd Instruction pia 
B.A. 1971, Sacred Heart University; M.S. 1989, University of Bridgeport; Ed.D, 1994 Columb! 
University 
Kathryn Estelle Newcomer, Professor of Public Administration 
B.S. 1971, M.A. 1974, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1978, University of lowa 
David Lee Nicholson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E.E. 1964, Wichita State University; M.E.E. 1966, Rensselaer Polytechni Institute; 
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Gail Kern Paster, Professor oj English 
B.A 1966, Smith ( ollege; M.Phil. 1970 Ph.D. 1972, Yale University 
Steven Robert Patierno, Associate Professor oj Pharmacology and of Genetics 
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eodore Rye II, Lecturer in Geology 
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Bradley William Sabelli, Assistant Professor oj Theatre 
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Howard Morley Sachar, Charles E. Smith Professor of Modern Jewish Histor) 
and International Affairs 
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James Minor Sachlis, Associate Professor of Finance 
B.S. 1964, M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A. 1975, University of Maryland 
Bonnie Melinda Sachs, Assistant Professor of German 
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Frederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 
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1 Te 
B.A alton, C lini ical Ir istructor in Speech and He aring 
To ) Greensbor ( e: M.S ) Ge e Wa a- niversity 
C g 
ld Leon Walt . D i n hi ksntiiadsfito 
B.S. 197 on, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in engineering 
Ste Diversity of Ci M.S. 197 D. 1979 ersity of Florida 
?phen M; . | 
B.S.M Michael Wi inder T, Professorial | Le 'cturer in Engineering 
9368, O} s tv MEA naton Universit 
Desti tate ver E.A. 1980, George Was gton versity 
u ne H, W ing, A , für IC hidiss 
"LB. 1965 Nats, etu ‘Professorial Lectun I in Chinese 
160 onal Tai: liversitv: M.A T Ph.D. 19 ;eorgetowT Liversity 
pe C hing Yuan V "rof I ternational 
Affairs an V. ing, Associate Professor of Chinese and Interna 
JA T: 
y A, 1951, Taj 
Clay Warre “aiwan Normal Universi M.S. 1955, Tokyo University of Educati n 
„B.S 1968 Us aun ey M. De pen "Profe ssor of Communication 
ilcomp p val Academy; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976 versity of Colorad 


3.A. 1948 ward Was! in American Civilization 


iburn, Profe 'ssorial | Le 'Cturer 
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B.E E 1953 ikiw iskyj, Professor of Engineering and Ap plied Science 
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ineering Management 
Los Angeles; D.B A. 1968, Unive 


Robert Charles Waters, Professor of Eng 
B.S. 1956, M.B.A 1963, University of California 
California 

Harry S. Watson, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1981, Indiana University 

Donald L. Weasenforth, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
B.A. 1979, Frostburg State University Illinois at Chicago; Ph.D 1994 
University of Southern ( alifornia 

Janine R. Wedel, Associate Research Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1978, Bethel College; M.A. 1980 Indiana University; Ph.D. 1985 University 
Berkeley 
Victor W. Weedn, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1974, University of Texas; J.D. 1978, South Texas College of Law M.D. 1 
Medical School 
Stephen B. Wehrenberg, Associate 
Sciences 
B.S.E.E. 1978, M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1981, Columbia Pacific University 
Robert Jonathan Weiner, Associate Professor of International Business 
B.A. 1979, M.A, 1982, Ph.D. 1986, Harvard University 
Gail D. Weiss, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1981, Denison University; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1991, Yale University 
Ronald Weitzer, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1975, University of California, Santa Cruz; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, University of ( ali 
Berkeley 
Marilyn Teeter Welles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1957, Albright College; M.S. 1982, D.Sc. 1990, George Washington University 
Stephen William Wellman, Adjunct Instructor in Music 
Mus.B. 1974, North Carolina Sc hool of the Arts 
Elizabeth Fortson Wells, Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.A. 1965, Agnes Scott College M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, University of North Carolina 
Linda Louise Werling, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1976, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1983, Duke University 
Peter Werres, Associate Professorial Lecturer in German 
Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Barry Ward Wessels, Professor of Radiology 
B.S. 1969, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1975, University of Notre Dame 
Lynda L. West, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1968, Benedictine College; M Ed. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, University of Missouri 
Robert Paul Weston, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1974, Ph.D. 1981, University of Florida 
Benjamin Whang, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.C.E 1959, M.C.E. 1961, Polytechnic University; Ph.D. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Charles Roderick Wheeler, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1989, Auburn University 
Nancy Winegardner Whichard, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1967, Purdue University; M.A. 1971, University of Georgia 
Roger Whitaker, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1968, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1982, Boston | niversity 
Jane Elizabeth White, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, American University 
Richard Otis White, Adjunct Instructor in Oboe 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester 
John Lindsey Whitesides, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Texas > 
Fred Whiton, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering gA 
B.S.M.E. 1983, University of Maryland; M.S.M.E. 1985, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institutes M» 


| 


1988, George Washington University 
Martin King Whyte, Professor of Sociology 
B.A, 1964, Cornell University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D 1971, Harvard University 
David G. Wiesler, Visiting Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1983, Carleton College; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1989, University of Illinois 
Alan W ade Wilhite, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1986, North Carolina State University; M.S, 1977 George Washing 
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Susan P, Willens, Assistant Professor of English 


3A. 1954, Un liversity of Michigan; M.A. 1956, Yale University; Ph.D. 1972, Catholic University of 
America 


Henry I. Willet , Jr. 


CNN iate Professor of Education Administration 


B.A. 1952 eel ton and Lee University; M.Ed. 1955, Ed.D. 1967, University of Virginia 
Katherine Johnston W illiams, Assistant Professor of Art The 'Tapy 
B.A. 1962. 1 nive of W M.A. 19 M.Phil. 1989, Ph.D. 1991 rge Washington 
Nivers ity 
Wesley H. Williams, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 
Scie nces 
B.S, 1976 Northweste niversity; M.A. 1986, George Washington University 
Darle ne Williamson, Aaka P rofe ssorial | Le 'cturer in Speech and Hearing 
3.S. 1970, Purdue Un tv; A ) 


4 197 "- 
versity; M.A. 1973, Universit 


Jose "bh B. Willi: imson, 


Professorial Le cturer in p ngineering 
B.S. 1968. | 
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Arthur J. Wilson lesistant-Profess or of Finance 
Wipo 1975. M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1990 Universit f Chicag 
illiam E Wilson, Assistant Professor of Finance 
BS.B.A. 1983, M.B i. 1984, University of I sville; Ph.D. 1991, Indiana Universi 
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Susan Yaffe-Oziel, C 'linical Instructor in Speech and Hearing 


B.S. 1976, Emer rson College; M.M.S. 1978 Emory University 

Chi Yang, Assistant Resear n Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1988 Shanghai Jiao Tong University, China 

Agsietan', fa 'ofessor of International Business 


tional Business and Econor 


Jiawen Yang, 
B.A. 1979, M.A. 1984, University of Interna 
New York University 

Chery! Watkins Yates, Adj unct Assistant P rofe SSOI of Special Education 

se: M.A. 1987, University of Maryland Ed.S. 1992, Ed.D. 1994 


China; Ph.D 1993, 


B.S. 1977, Coppin State ( 
George Washington University 

Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1953, Williams ¢ ollege; B.D. 1957, Unior l'heological Seminary 
University 

Anthony Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1966, Dartmouth Coll 1967. London School of Economics and Politic 
1974, Massachusetts Institute of 1e hnology 


Ph.D. 1966, Harvar 


Ellen Davis Yorke, Professor of Radiology i 
B.A. 1962, Barnard College; M.A. 1963, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1967, Unive ity of Marylañ 
Laura S. Youens, Associate Professor of Musi 
B.Mus. 1969, Southwestern University: M.Mus. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, Indiana | 


Naji Younes, Assistant ocean h Professor rof Statisti S 
B.A. 1983, M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1994, George Washington University 
Abdou Youssef, Assoc jate P rofessor of Engineering and . App 


B.S. 1981, B.S. 1982 Lebanese University; M.A. 1985 Ph.D. 1988, Princet 
Mona Elwakkad Zaghioul, Professor of Engineering and Applie de Scie once 
B.S.(E.E.) 1965, Cairo University, Egypt M.S. E. E.) 1970, M.Math. 1971, Ph.D 1975 e 
Waterloo, Canada 
David Laster Zalkind, Associate Professor oj Quantitative Met 


Manage ment Inf ormation 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University M.S. 1968, Stanford 


lie d Science 


hods and 


University; Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 
University 

Richard Bruce Zamoff, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Colum bia University 


Michele Zavos, Associate Profe »ssorial Lecturer in Wome n's Studies 


B.A. 1974, University of Wisconsin J.D. 1979, Catholic University ol America 
Maria Cecilia Zea, Assistant Professor of Psy: failo ail 
Psychologist 1981, Pontificia Universidad Javeriana, ( slombia; M.A. 1987, Ph.D 1990, unive 


of Maryland 
Meira Ellen Zedek, Associate Clinic al Professor of Psvchology 
B.A. 1953, Hebrew University, Israe M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1958, Bostor University 
Joseph Zeidner, Professor of Atinisteath e Sc iences and of Psy hology "m 
B.S. 1949, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1951, Ford n University Ph D 
Catholic University of America 
Langche Zeng, Assistant Professor oj Political Science quit? 
B.S. 1982, Chengdu University of Science and Technology, China M.A. 1985 Sichuan Inst! 
Finance and Economics, China; M.S. 1990, Ph.D. 1993, Ca Institute of Technology 
Robert Mayer Zeskind, Professorial Lec turer in Engineering 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1973, George Washington University 


Anna Yaohui Zhao, Assistant Professor rof Economics and Inte rnatiot 


ial 


Affairs 

B.A. 1985, M.A. 1987, Beijing University, China; Ph.D. 1995 University of Chicago 
Chunmiao Zheng, Assistant Profe indic) Lo cturer in Ge ology 

B.S. 1983, Chengdu College of Geology, China; Ph.D. 1988, University ( Wisconsin 


Larry F. Ziegler, Assistant Professorial Le 'cturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1980, George Mason University 
Abbie Ziffren, Visiting Assistant P Tofessor of Re ligion 
B.A. 1963 University of ( hicago; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1984, University f Wisconsin 
Samuel Leo Zimmerman, Associate P. ‘a ssorial Lecturer 1n Er nginet 
B.C.E. 1969, M.C.E. 1970, Cornell University 
John Edmund Ziolkow ski, Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina 


Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


ring 
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^antaleo, Visiting Sc ientist, Laboratory of Immunort 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases; Genet 


Giuseppe I 
National Institute 
B.A. 1971, M.D. 1980 University of Bari 


William D. Phillips, Physicist, National Institute of Standards 
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all required entrance units with the possible except 


year of 


ments of the school or division applied to, by 
completing jn of the fourt 
year of English; 


3. have the unqualified recomment jl princip? 


lation of the secondary s« hot 
or counselor; 

4. submit two letters of recommen 
teachers who can testify to the student’s maturity 


counselor’s) from 


lation (in addition to the 
ent 


and general readiness to 


college; 
5. submit a letter from a parent Oor gu 
6. arrange to have SAT I or ACT scores sen 


ge entran 


ardian supporting early colle 
of Adm 


t directly to the ( )ffice 


and 
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sions by the testing agency, 

7. take the College Board SAT II subject tests in writing 
one other SAT II subject test (of the student's choice) and arrange 
scores sent directly to the Office o! Admissions by the testing agency; 

8. arrange for an interview with an admissions officer 


and mathematics 
to have 


Transfer Students 
yi 


For fall matriculation, undergraduate s 
submit the Application: Part 1 by May 1 and Part 2 with required « redent 
by June 1. Corresponding dates for spring matric ulation are October 195 
November 1; for summer matriculation, March 1 and April 1 

To be accepted for transfer, a student should be in good standing as t€ 
arship and conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously attende@ 4 
applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher edu« ation! f 
request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a transcriP 
his or her record, even if credits were not earned or if advanced standing 5 
desired. In addition, an applicant must have his or her high s hool record? 
College Board or ACT test scores sent to the Office of Admissions directly 
the high school and testing agency. 


tudents from other institutions sho? 


) sch 


Students from Foreign Institutions 


Applications, required records, and scores on the Test of English as @ port 
Language (see below) should be received from international students no i 
than February 1 for the fall semester and October 1 for the spring semes " 
detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate s€ hool in this Bu Lad 


Required Records 
W 


At the time the application is sent, students must have the edu« ational in’ i 


tions previously attended send directly to the GW Office o! Admissions ag 
of official certificates and records listing subjects studied, grades reg 
examinations taken, and degrees re eived. Certified copies of dipl "i 
certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities atte? aie 
required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also required 
records become the property of the University and cannot be returned: f 

These documents should be in the language in which the institution Kg 
official records. If they are in a language other than English, the copi 
should be accompanied by a certified English translation. 
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Language Tests 


All applicants from countries where English is not an official language are 
required to take the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), and the 

niversity looks for a minimum score of 
mission, (The Se hool of Busines 
score of 600 on 


550 in considering candidates for ad- 
s and Public Management requires a minimum 
making a second taking of the TOEFL.) Applic ants are responsible far 
Box Bike. cope ments to take the test by addressing inquiries to TOEFL, P.O. 
o Teh 91, ] rine eton, N.J. 08541-6151. The completed registration form must 

immed well in advance of the semest 
to the plication for the TOEFL, students sl 

»W Office of 


Admitted stud 
are 


r for which admission is sought. On 
10uld specify that the scores be sent 
Admissions 

ents from countries where English is not an official language 
also required to take an En 


"am glish as a Foreign Language placement test prior 
; Tegistering at the I 


a TOEF niversity; the placement test is waived for students with 
FL s fat least 600. Depending on the results of this test, the student's 


academi 

? mic program may be restric ted in number and type of courses that can be 
taken ¢ I 

1. Students W 


at an intensive 
ter 


core o 


ho are required to take English as a reign Language courses 
C level might not be able to take other courses during that semes- 
. Ollege credit i 


res} : not granted for English study below the level of standard 
Shman Engl 


ish Courses 


te must be completed and submitted with the application 

all international students planning to study at the University 

actor a sien of either a student (F) OI exchange visitor (J) visa. Sat- 

the issuance $, etion and submission of the Financial Certificate is required for 
> of a Form I-20 or IAP-66 


isf 


Continuing oe tre students who wish to resume studies on ¢ ampus after dis- 
Must apply f roll ment for one or more semesters (summer sessions ex luded) 
dents in gi or readmission. Deadlines for readmission applications from stu- 
; good ac ademic standing are the same as those for new applications. 
“ang readmission after having attended other institutions of higher 
the interim must have complete official transcripts sent to the 
other institutions attended. Students seeking 
i gree candidates after previous enrollment in nondegree status 
à standard undergraduate degree application and fee, together with 
als not previously received or required. 

at the tin T readmission are subject to the University regulations in effect 

T admission. 


ation fee is waived for students applying for readmission after pre- 


Us en 

À rollme a Nc te tap : 
Ststered a a nt as degree candidates at this University if they have not since 

S decren ~ : 

T -> Vegree candidates at another institution. 

uitio 

n/Ori à 

" Orientation Deposit 

er notin 

> ifica i | J 7 i : 
fall new fy tion of ac eptance, a tuition/orientation deposit will be required 
Men entering "ime undergraduate students. This deposit is due May 1 for fresh- 
admission 8 In the summer or fall semester; it is usually due two weeks after 
} (6) ^ M x < z s ea 
Orlentat c = transfer students, The deposit is credited toward tuition and 
8 t n i 1 3 m . T. 
ubmit a tuiti - 1$ not refundable. Full-time readmitted students are required to 

on 


der 


osit that is usually due two weeks after admission. 
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Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 


Advanced Placement or Waiver by Examination 


a requirement will be granted on the basis 0f 


Advanced placement or w aiver of 
as follows 


scores College Board SAT II subject tests 
Exemption 


Subject Test Minimum Score 


American history 650 Waives Hist 71-72 
Writing 710 Waives Engl 10 
690 


French, Spanish 
Waives a two-year 


German, Latin 630 -— 
Hebrew 570 language requireme 
These numbers reflect rec entered scores. A score of 28 or above on the AC 
adil 


Jsage Test will waive English 10. Advan ed standing (academic cr 


English l 
„d on the basis of SAT I or II or ACT results 


is not assigne 


Credit from Other Institutions of Higher Learning 
or exam 


d, either through course work K 
„r instil 


Where there is no duplication involve 
lly completed at othe 


nation, credit may be granted for work successfu 


tions of higher learning. Assignment of transter credit will depend on W 
leted elsewhere, the standing of the in? 


and the regulations 0 

slied toward a degre 
ht as stated f 
validation 


appropriateness of the courses comp 
tution at which the previous work was completed, 
division of this University in which the credit is to be ap] 
Transfer credit must satisfy the requirements for the degree soug 
this Bulletin. Credit may be ac epted provisionally or may require 
examination or completion of higher-level courses in the same sequence. Tre f 
fer credit will not be assigned for courses t ompleted with a low-pass grade! 
or the equivalent); course work completed in vocational/tec hnical prog 
(e.g., sec retarial studies); or sub-freshman-level remedial work 


In Columbian S« hool of Arts and Sciences, « redit assigned 
or business) is limited to LA 
there is à limita! . 


another inf. 


‘op 
for professi 


hours. In the School of Business and Public Management, 
of 3 credit hours per course to be assigned for work completed at 

tution; students transferring to that school from oddan colleges will rec?" 
no more than 60 credit hours to be applied to degree programs at this Uni 
sity. Columbian College and the Elliott S« hool of International Affairs 8€ 
a maximum of 66 credit hours from two-year colleges. All transfer studi? 
must satisfy the residence and course requirements for degrees sought at 


University. 


Credit by Examination, from Service Si hools, from Noncollegiate 
Organizations, and by Nontraditional Methods 
of 


30« redit My 


Assuming there is no duplication of course w ork, a maximum ol 
ition 


may be assigned upon admission to the University for any combiné 
following except as noted below. l 

College Board Advani ed Placement (AP) Tests—On the basis ot a score Phy 
senj to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing Serv ice al the" 
dent's request, undergraduate « redit is assigned for scores of four or fiVÉ e 
Advanced Placement Tests. Test scores below four are not act epted for 895, 
ment of academic credit. The Advanced Placement l'ests are administe of 
the secondary schools in May of each year Normally only students wh v 


v 


plete r pero designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the y^ 
nation. Students should arrange for the examination through the seco! 0 
4 rests 


school attended or with the College Board; Advanced Placement 
6671, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6671. 
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types of? Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP offers two 
inations Spit ar in c and Subject Examinations. CLEP General Exam- 
Eee ) ré in fiv e areas: English composition, humanities, mathematics, 
BAN. " H à; s, and social sciences and history. CLEP Subject Examinations 
subjects n , m in spe ific college-level courses and are offered in 32 
College} EE I^ should arrange for the examinatioris with the College Board, 
Vith no Mamingtion | rogram, CN 6601, i rine eton, N.J. 08541-6601. 
signed fo. d id^ ve of the English composition examination, credit is as- 
centile or abe. amis Examinations passed at approximately the 50th per- 
assigned : Ys n the Sc hool of Business and] ublic Management, credit is not 
Applied SE T mathematic s examination. In the Sc hool of Engineering and 
examination ice, credit is not assigned for the mathematics or natural sciences 
Credit is ; " - I 
at the Cr yii with some exceptions, for the Subject Examinations passed 
CLEP Subjey nae in the College Board model policy. Credit for the 
having taken eee may not be earned by passing the examination after 
Public Mon E equivalent college-level course. See the School of Business and 
Schoo] 8Cment for specific restrictions on CLEP credit for applicants to that 
S vM 
signed ee rental Examinations for l 'ndergraduates—Credit may be as- 
School departn " epartmental Examinations administered by Columbian 
/niversitv. ients to students enrolled in all undergraduate divisions of the 
Credit È a 
the Scho med Through USAFI and DANTES—Except to students enrolled in 
Inited States cS and Public Management, credit is assigned for approved 
raditional Edu = Fore es Institute (l SAFI) and Defense Activity for Non- 
i Credit fion * ton Support (DAN TES) courses. ] 
School of Busi vervice Schools—Except to undergraduates admitted to the 
assigned for iem Publi Management, a limited amount of credit may be 
Jredit for vn re e st hool « ourses. os HH : 
0 Undergradu, e ered Through Correspondenc e and Television—Except 
a limited am ue admitted to the School of Business and Public Management, 
traditional "ng of c redit may be assigned for selected courses taught by non- 
Presence duri; sods, prov ided that such courses require the student’s physical 
Tequire a ned à monitored final examination. Assignment of such credit will 
a required Di ment from the sponsoring agency that such an examination was 
art of the course. 
son of Univ 
On ice Of Universit ' Stude 1 MR d. ii nea . à 
"Campus Credit co y ‘ udents in the Division ofl niversity Programs makes 
the 3Pprova] of the Jurses av ailable to nondegree students. Students who need 
y call to Van me Office of Admissions to register will be so informed when 
ed to the Of Application forms are available from and should be re- 
or detailed er wad of Admissions. There is no fee for applying to this Division. 
Vision of Uni sance requirements, see Office of University Students under 
versity Programs in this Bulletin. 


ersity Programs 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Secondary Fields of Study 
am of secondary fields of study has been established within the Univer 


formal interschool study. Students must P 
e eli: 


A progr 
sity to provide opportunities for 
enrolled in a degree program and must be in good ac ademic standing to b 
gible to take a secondary field in another s hool. The secondary fields general y 
12 to 18 hours of presc ribed courses, depending on the field, wit 


consist of 
nts determined by the sc hool offering the field. 1 pon sat 


scholarship requireme 
isfactory completion of all requirements, the title of the secondary field of stu J 
and the courses taken in support of the field are entered on the student’s tra 


of Study 


script. For further information, see the brochure “Sei ondary Fields , 
lem 


available in the offices of the deans or from the Vice President for Acat 


Affairs. 


University Honors Program 


The University began its undergraduate honors program in 1990. Columbi 


School of Arts and Sciences, the Elliott School of International Affairs; 
School of Business and Public Management, and the S« hool of Engineering & 
Applied Science participate in the University Honors Program. Through the?" 
fice of the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the program offers a Univers) 
Symposium for the entire University community and honors courses an 
special events for students in the program. Honors courses are listed in the 
Schedule of Classes 

Students must apply for admission to the University Honors Program: Gef, 
erally, entering freshmen w ill have high SAT scores and be at or near the top% 
their high school classes. Applications from other promising students 0 a 
usual talent will be seriously considered. Current GW students may app^ i 


entrance to the program. 


n E = r ` x : Tl af 
l'o remain in the program and to graduate w ith recognition from the prog? 
students must meet spec ific grade-point average requirements that increas 


successive years. 


Honor Societies 


ANE pe oe : i ‘ a 
Honor societies that maintain active « hapters at George Washington Univers 
include Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi as well as those specific to give? M 


mic fields, such as Alpha Epsilon Delta, Beta Alpha Psi, Beta Gamma Sig y 
Delta Phi Alpha, Eta Kappa Nu, Omicron Delta Epsilon, Omega Rho, Pi / p 
Alpha, Pi Sigma Alpha, Pi Tau Sigma, Psi Chi, Sigma Delta Pi, Sigma 10ta 224 
and Tau Beta Pi. The freshman honor society Phi Eta Sigma is open to quà d 
students in all undergraduate programs. f i 


fi! 


Study Abroad Programs 


i 
Study abroad programs for the academic vear are currently available in Engl 
the Czech Republic, Germany, Spain, Israel, Japan, China, Chile, and Percy 
dents who wish to study in countries not mentioned here should « heck wi b 
office of the dean of their school or the Study Abroad Office in the Elliott sdy 
of International Affairs. Credits earned with acceptable grades are trans (t. 
toward the appropriate degree at George Washington | Iniversity, provi e v 
is no duplication of work done prev iously. All programs of study abro@ oa 
be approved on the required forms by the appropriate faculty and admin" 
tive personnel before departure. ig 

Study abroad is available at varying locations during the summet " 
mation on summer programs abroad is available in the GW Summer Ses? 
Announcement. 
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Joint Degree P 
Several 


rograms 


| Joint degree programs are available to undergraduates. Five-year bach- 
Or S/master's programs include the B.S./M.A. in economics, the B.S./M.S. in 
ystems analvsis and engineering operations research or engineering manage- 


me ne : 
nent, the B.S./M.A. in systems analvsis and 


engineering/economics, the 
B.S./M.S. 


B in e onomics/operations research or engineering management, the 
À/M.A. in art or psychology/art therapy, the B.S./M.S. in chemical toxicol- 


«SJ (chemistry/forensic sciences), the B.B A./M.T.A., and the B.B.A./M.P.A. 
See the dep 


l'wo join 


artment or school concerned for specific program requirements. 

edici t degree programs are available for study toward the Doctor of 

School of oe the integrated B.A./M.D program desc ribed under ( olumbian 

the Scho Arts and Sciences, and the early selection program described under 
chool of Medicine and Health Sc iences 


ROTC 


ee Naval Science 
"eOrge Washing 


inthe 4^ Washington University students may enroll through the Consortium 
gram at here ) l'C program offered at Georgetow n l niversity, the AF ROTC pro- 
Iniversity 'niversity of Maryland, OI the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Howard 

me. AY. Se holarships are available. Those interested should contact the 
coursos a ollment officer at one of these universities Limited credit for such 
Stee i primarily advanced ROTC) may be assigned for elec Sven to meet de- 
y the es; ments at George Washington Universitv: prior approval is required 
an of the school in which the student is enrolled 


under Courses of Instruction for the NROTC program at 
ton University 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 


Introduction 


The Division of University Programs administers the University's off-campus 
credit courses and degree programs. The Division also offers non redit certifi- 
cate programs, Courses, and workshops through the Center for Career Educ ation: 
The staff of instruction for Div ision programs in« ludes members of the full-time 
faculty of the University and academically qualified adjunct tac ulty from the 
professional community selected by the ac ademic departments and s« hools. 


Office of University Students 


The Office of University Students (OUS) makes on-campus í redit courses avail 
able to those who are not ¢ urrently degree candidates at this University. SUG 
students, often employed in government or industry, may be taking t ourses M 
enhance their career potential or as a matter of personal interest. They may 
candidates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for special à 
part of a graduate program. They may be undergraduates matric ulatec 
where, taking courses for transfer to their own institution. 

All courses except those restric ted to medical and law students are open to 
OUS students, provided there is room in the class and the student has sufficie? 
preparation as determined by the academic departments. i 

Registration in a given course may be denied OUS students when space 5 
needed for degree candidates. Ol IS students are not eligible to register for the 
sis or dissertation research nor for continuous enrollment or leave of absent 
OUS requires a minimum registration of 3 credit hours per semester or sessi? 
except in spec ial circumstances as approved by the dean. 


Entrance Requirements 


An academic background appropriate for the program of studies « ontempl?! 
is required. In addition, the applicant who has previously attended this 
another college or university must be in good standing at that institution 
applicant who has been suspended from any edu: ational institution for P 
scholarship will not be considered for admission for one calendar year after 
effective date of the suspension. An applicant who has been denied UM 
graduate admission within this University will not be considered for admiss 
as a nondegree student for the same sefnester for which the applic ation " 
denied. 

Applications for admission through OUS for a fall or spring semester arene 
essary for high school students and for international students; the applicat , 
should be obtained from and returned to the Office of Admissions. There is? 
application fee. For admission requirements for students from foreign nS 
tions, see Admissions. For information on registration, please refer to the $6 , 
ule of Classes. ; 


Regulations 
See Admissions, Fees and Financial Regulations, and 1 niversity Reguli 
Prospective and registered students are urged to at quaint themselves wi i 
regulations concerning attendance and withdrawal under University Rel 
tions. The following specifically apply to all students registered through U 

Last day to add a class for credit—end of sec ond week of 


classes. af? 
Last day to drop a class for credit or to withdraw from the Univ ersity— 
the seventh week of classes. 


Equivalent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions 
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Academic Work Load 


For OUS students, the 
Year is not more t! 
per week 
Summer 
Exce 


normal academic work load during the regular academic 
ian 10 credit hours for a student employed more than 20 hours 
and not more than 18 credit hours for a full-time student. During the 
à student may take a maximum of two courses during any one session. 
Ptions to these limits must be approved by the dean 


Scholarship Requi 


]uirements 

A student who f tain the scholarship requirements of OUS may be 
diz ye . ; 
Ismissed from the University. A statement of s holarship requirements is 
avai ^ie j 
i ailable in the office of the dean. All grades received in OUS remain on the 
ec 4 " " 

Cord; SC holarship requirements are based on the total record 
i Grades— 
is imitat: 

no limitation on the number of courses that may be taken on a pass/no pass 


Sis j J | | 
asis In OUS; however, there mav be a limit on the number that can be trans- 
Tred to fulfill de 


ails to maii 


See Scholarship Requirements under University Regulations. There 


'gree requirements 


Inc 
lComp]lete Authorized Withdrawal 
Condit; 
AOT . ` . , ve 
ditions under which the grades of I (Inc omplete) and W (Authorized With- 


Craw ‘ 
à al) may be assigned are described under University Regulations. 


“anging an Incon te—The instructor normally sets a period (maximum 
Of one ye 


pl ar) within which the unc ompleted work must be made up. An Incom- 
te that is not chang 


I 
ple 


st ed within one calendar year remains as a grade of I on the 
Udent’s ro. ord. 
Che ; 
inge in Program of Studies 
Che 
“ld Noe els : . 
ta Se Within the Office of I niversity Students—A student may not change 


st 
o dena of auditor except with the approval of the dean (see Withdrawal 

Tr. lVersity Regulations) 
with tho Within the l niversity—Transfer to or from OUS may be made only 

“Pproval of the deans concerned Application for transfer to degree 
acy will be « onsidered only after the « ompletion of at least one semester 
Tai. apon request from the college or school to which the student is seek- 


ission, Students w ishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet the 


ibility of the ^x college or s« hool to w hic h they are apply ing. It is the respon- 
met and i student'to consult the « ollege or school concerning conditions to 
e amount of work transferable 
Colles, r 
d Courses for Secondary School Students 
dary sco Quspi es of the Office of University Students, well-qualified sec- 
it George Wa, students may take college « ourses for credit in nondegree satus 
ind Seniors Weston | niversity During the ac ademic year, high school juniors 
COurses as * siding in the Washington metropolitan area may enroll in GW 
Plication jert-time, commuting students. For further information and an ap- 
Students. e Write to the Coordinator, College Courses for Se ondary School 
D.C 20035 fice of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Courses are offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of the 
University: Columbian Sc hool of Arts and Sciences, the S hool of Medicine an 
Health Sciences, the Law School, the School of Engineering and Applied Sci 
ence, the Graduate Se hool of Education and Human Development, the Schoo 
of Business and Public Management, and the Elliott School of International Af 
fairs. During the summer the University also offers spec ial programs that are not 
available during the regular academic year. Courses are offered during both day 
and evening hours. 

Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring semester may 18 
ister for the following Summer Sessions without special application Those who 
wish degree status may seek admission from the appropriate « ollege or s€ ho0 
within the University. Those who do not wish to work toward a degree al 
the University may apply through the *Quick Entry" process described in the 
Summer Sessions Announcement 

For a complete statement conc erning summer term work, see the Summe 
Sessions Announcement. 


STUDENT SERVICES 
Office of the Dean of Students 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides ¢ ounseling and information fors 
dents, administers the nonacademi student disc iplinary system and stul e 
grievance proc edures, administers medical withdrawals, and assists 1n nonac* 
demic program development. Staff members are well informed on 1 nivers 
policies and the various student services provided on campus enabling thet 
to provide referrals and answers to many questions concerning general stude? 
life. Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to graduate? 
professional schools can be obtained from this office. The Office of the peat 
Students oversees several of the student services listed below, in« luding ! 
Student Health Service, University Counseling Center Disabled Stud? 
Services, International Services Office, Multi ultural Student Services C 
Career Center, Student Judicial Services, Substance Abuse Prevention C 
Community Standards Initiative, and Greek Affairs 


Residential Life 


Complete information concerning the University’s residence hal 

from the Office of Residential Life, George Washington University. 
Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The stud 

will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University residence Jl 

formation, an application for residence hall space « 


: yr apartment at comm 
tion, and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The application Of 
idence hall space or apartment acc ommodation must be act ompanied py s? 
nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited tow ard the first f 
ter's room or apartment charge. ý 


pe 


s” 
Rooms and apartments are leased for the academic year, w ith assignme™ if 


a first-come, first-served basis. Lease payment must be made in early jus? 
the fall semester, unless the student elects the 10-month payment plan. W 
check with Student Accounts for details regarding the 10-month payment F 
Charges for residence hall space are determined by hall and room SiZé " 
the most prevalent cost at $4,160 for the 1995-96 academic year. In the & @ 
ment halls the most prevalent charge per student was $4,890 for the 1997 
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academic y 


5 4 li E > Space pro- 
itl i I inging higher and lower according to thi pac I 
fear, wi 1 prices any 4 t 

vided. 


t T: 996-97 
Rates are subject to « hange for 1996 


Food Service 


Freshmen and 


} red to choose a food ser- 
sophomores in residen e halls are I - "Mis au c va 
i I X | f n the following (all rat 
Vice plan Freshmen may choose fron 


=9¢ 97 9 eais 
| hange OI : ) |: any 1 I 
1995 9 é ademi year and ai supe tO Chan 


1 } » 
) 4 phomores mav choose 
"Ww i 4 14 me ils per week, $ 430 rele) nomore 
per wee » $2,6« 0; any 10 or 14 mez 


l » 

| Cash, $1,800. A meals per week plans 

j niai 1511 i,¢ j IH ja à 

from any of the above plans or Colon al Cash, MAP men 
also have worth the foll ; 


tl ewish dietary laws can 
li n )DS rve at j Vy as 
10 Meals per week, $730. Studen who obse 
Write to make 


à cash/points portion 


f ffice regarding the 
th the GW Resident fe Office regardin 
arrangements w ihe sW I 


i r1 r M, D] 
nai B'rith Hille! | yundation Kosher Meal Pl 
Student Health Service cct 
T t I stalted bv physicians, nurs 
The Student Health Servic s an outpatient clin pi aiiis 
iti ite who an evaluate and tr 
Practitioners, and physician assistants wh nged: by. appointments airmen! 
dents’ medica] problems. Visits should be arrang i : y app daher 
fo lt ae teen.on a walk shiy DRE «p d medication. Psy- 
j j tions, supplies, and m j 
“y labwork immunizatio llergy j td iid crisis intervention 
i ippoin l agi aiit 2 
Tea , Aion and short-term th TP. Pat n a variety of topics are 
ste available Health educati n and outreach program 
The “oat sette rs when the Student Health Ser- 
For serious emergencies o irring during hours when th 
Vice 


is ( losed 


Í m ofthe University Hos- 
’ , Students may go to the Emergency R n 
Pita] for tre 


: atment. All fee re the responsibility m ^ vanik to receive 
Sludents must be currenti enrolled on campus i th n ff casita DIG 
treatment at the Student He ilth Service. Students enrolled i 
Brams 


i Bills incurred from 
l ice Widarex® by dar x : di nt He th Service (for ex impie, X-ray 
St [Vices rendered outside of the Stud nt } 
aboratory work 
f the student 


nrivate nhve ins) are the responsi- 
and office visits to pri h 


Healt}, and Aci ident Insurance | 
ni red Dy heaith and acci- 
University recommmends that all students be - : e options offered 
For information on group health insur I 


t Health Service or 


Iniversitv. students sh 
Dean of Students 


Ouid í 


seling Center 


l niversity eife 


ll social, career 
SUCCegg ! 


* Service 


tal i i to help students resolve per- 
ling Center was established t ! heir academic 
| t | blems that can interfere with their aca« 
; and study probiems tn t Ca 


tol hat include time 
làn s include workshops and groups on famil: -— rime: 
iss, e ment, Study skills, procrastination mene M mime management, 
: Sues Choosing à major or career, stress management, c« niic t - MAH 
as Self-esteem: q linical services including cris , em P Die. on 
e ling ind referral assistance; and consultati ym ai 
tvailablo eral ind ainil aee gs tpi aene viduals fr m the greater 
Washi, : to GW stud nts, faculty, staff, alumni, idual 
Stud? n commun ty p PAI at ieee v 
lade ar"! disdbilities are asked to call ahead o tha di 


adapt service 


if site 
S or to meet at an accessible si 
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The Speech and Hearing Center 


The Speech and Hearing Center provides diagnosis and treatment of a wid 
range of speech, language, and hearing disorders. These include developmen 
tal impairments of articulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders, and 
speech and language impairments resulting from neurological damage. Services 
are available for persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreign accent 
Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impaired iff 
dividuals. The Speech and Hearing Genter operates in conjunction with the 
Department of Speech and Hearing. 


The Writing Center 


In conjunction with the Department of English, the Writing Center provides 
writing instruction to GW students at all levels of experience and expertise. Stu- 
dents are assisted in identifying writing problems and learning how best to €x 
press ideas. Trained tutors (undergraduate peer tutors, graduate students, all 
the director and other members of the faculty) work with students individually 
on areas of specific need or interest. Tutors provide assistance in such areas as 
organizing a mass of information efficiently and clearly, using correct grammé 
and punctuation, getting started on a writing project, developing a thesis, pre 
viding evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings of a? 
experiment or the solution to a research problem. 


Computer Information and Resource Center 


The Computer Information Resource Center (CIRC) provides computer facili: 
ties, technical assistance, and information on the use of computers and com 
puter networks. CIRC supports IBM-PC, Apple Macintosh, Unix, and [BM 
mainframe computers. The CIRC computer laboratories are open seven days* 
week, 24 hours a day. CIRC also maintains computer classrooms on campus 
students generally have access to these rooms when classes are not in session 
The George Washington Information System provides information about the 
campus plus reseach and information resources from around the globe on the 
Internet. 

In cooperation with the Gelman Library and GW Television, CIRC publish® 
a periodic newsletter on computing issues. CIRC gives seminars and offers tech 
nical advice to faculty and students regarding use of the IBM mainframe, IB 
and Apple Macintosh personal computers, Unix computers, and the GW Dal! 
Network. Students and faculty may receive assistance from GW's nonprobl 
computer store for microcomputer selection and acquisition. ; 

Any University student may have access to the computer facilities for ind" 
vidual research, class projects, and thesis or dissertation study. There are n 
additional charges or fees to students for computer use. f 


Career Center 


The Career Center promotes effective career planning, teaches job search strate 
gies, and facilitates contacts between GW students, alumni, and prospect 
employers through its many services. Services include full- and part-time p 
listings; career consulting; workshops (including Job Search Strategies, Letti 
and Resumes, Effective Interviewing); a career resource library; campus inte 
viewing; a resume referral service; resume critiques; a telephone-accesse } ‘ 
listing service; cooperative education; and a credentials service that supp?" 
graduate/professional school applications. 
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International Services Office 


The International Services Office provides services to GW’s international stu- 
ents, scholars, faculty, and staff. The office provides advising on a variety of 
Personal issues, inc luding 


cultural adjustment, living conditions, academic 
Concerns, 


and finances; provides immigration assistance and information on 
rnment requirements and regulations specific to the international 
Community: conducts orientation programs to assist in living, studying, and 
Working in the | 
Community on is 


U.S. gove 


nited States; and serves as a resource center for the | Iniversity 
sues of cross-cultural understanding. 


Disabled Student Services 
The Disabled Student Services office works to assure that the special services 
Necescam, À 11^ : P ; : 

Bercy for disabled students to participate fully in their academic programs 
and th k 


: © extracurricular life of the campus are provided for them through Uni- 
'ersitv nr : 
TSIty or community resources 


Tulticultura] Student Services Center 


m Multi ultural Student Servic es Center provides academic, co-¢ urricular, 
ity a dn support services for all GW minority students to enhance minor- 
0 the a ^ life at GW : 1 hrough the Center, minority students receive orientation 
tivities arious University resources, and are made aware of the many « ultural ac- 
oe * and programs that exist on ¢ ampus and in the greater metropolitan area. 
nrbe provides professional and peer ¢ ounseling, course advising, tutorial 
lo dare and campus and community mentoring programs. The staff is available 
SS Students’ academic and personal concerns. 

n addition, the Center enhances the quality of ethnic minority student life 
ene the sponsoring of co« urricular activities and leadership training. The 
and , S a resourc ec enter with computers for student use, referenc e books 
Cultural S ional materials, a test file, and an information center. The Multi- 
ership P tudent Services Center oversees the I artners in Ai ademics and Lead- 
Prepar rogram (formerly the Educational Opportunity Program) and various 

and precollege programs. 


r house 
Instruct 


atory 


Partners in Ac 


The Partners in 
Cultura] Stude 
With fin 


ademics and Leadership Program 


Academics and Leadership Program, a component of the Multi- 
nt Services Center, provides selected District of Columbia students 
ancial aid, academic support services, and personal advising to assist 


sap Pursuing undergraduate work at George Washington University. The 
ities to nates a precollege program as well as educational and cultural activ- 

Th, Promote the success and enhance the experience of program participants. 
Which E güministers the High Sc hool College Internship Program (HI/SCIP), 
ticipants vs ls highly motivated District of Columbia high school seniors. Par- 
op. enroll at GW as nondegree candidates, taking a maximum of 6 credit 


Der semester in addition to their high school curriculum. Application to 
the HI/SCIp pi gh s 1 PI 1 


ogram is made through the student's high school guidance office. 


Offic 
Jffice of Campus Life 


Socia] an Brams, services, and facilities that foster the personal, professional, 
‘cultural development of members of the l niversity community. The 
Activities en Life is responsible for the Office of Residential Life, Campus 
S Office, Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Office of Community Ser- 
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vice. Staff members assist individual students, campus organizations, and the 
University community with event planning, program í oordination, and partic: 
ipation in spec ial projects. The staff can also help in interpreting University 
policies and procedures that affect student life. Additional information about 
the services offered by the Office of Campus Lite, and about the various student 
organizations and committees, can be obtained from the Campus Lift Planner 


Campus Activities Office 


The Campus Activities Office provides programs and activities that comple- 
ment academic life at the University. Programs in« lude advisement of campus 
organizations, registration of student organizations, leadership training, plan- 
ning and coordination of major campus events, and oversight of the Office of 
Community Service, Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, Diversity Program 
Clearinghouse, Colonial Inauguration, and Excellence in Student Life 

Program Board—The Program Board, composed chieflv of elected and ap* 
pointed students, has the primary responsibility of allocating resources fot 
student programming on campus. In addition, the Program Board provides 
funding for a« tivities presented by various campus organizations and encour 
ages student partic ipation in program planning through involvement in 
committees on the arts, concerts, festivals, films, parties, politic al affairs, and 
public relations. 

Student Government—The George Washington University Student Ass” 
ciation is made up of all full-time and part-time undergraduate and graduale 
students who are registered for academic credit on ¢ ampus A body of elect? 
and appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of stu 
dents at the University. The Student Association prov ides various serv 
students, such as academic evaluations, test and svllabus files, and the Studer 
Advocate Service. 

Student involvement in the governance of the University 1s also possible 
through participation in various administrative and Faculty Senate ( ommittet* 
advisory councils of the schools and college, sele ted committees of the Boat 
of Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Asso¢ ‘ations! 
Joint Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This in 
volvement has helped develop policies and programs benefi ial to students a 
to the University community as a whole. 

Student Organizations—Students are encouraged to become involved wib 
existing student organizations or to initiate their own. There are appro argh 
Ro n ganizations on campus, covering à broad spectrum of intere? 
including academic, professional, international, cultural, politic al, servi 
sports, hobbies, recreational, religious, and meditative groups às well as soci? 
fraternities and sororities. M I S 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Marvin Center is the GW campus community center. The Marvin centi, 


offers programs, services, and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, 
University guests. The Center’s wide range of facilities includes dining ^g 
tions, a theatre, lounges, recreational facilities, study rooms conference p 
meeting rooms, the Off-Campus Housing nidi e Center. Information P w 
Colonnade Gallery, travel agency, computer store, bookstore, and newss , 
with Ticketmaster. The Marvin Center provides facilities tor yrograrms " 
ducted by the University Program Board, by a ademii dep JU ud. that ind 
the performing arts, and by other University organizations | i 
The Marvin Center Governing Board, which OY ditéeod the Center's policia 
a representative bodv composed of students. faculty, st Kf. ind alumni: d 
Board works closely with the Center's staff in the rev iem nd develop 
policies, guidelines, and procedures that direct the operation of the Cente: 
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Religious Life 


The University re ognizes the contril 
Students anc 
their own choice 
a link between the 
the religious 

the Board of ( 
and Special 


announced 


ution that religion makes to the life of its 
1 encourages them to participate in the religious organizations of 
Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form 


University and the religious community. The advisors of 
' available for counseling and together constitute 


/haplains to enhance religious life 


organizations 


on campus. Religious services 
Observances are also provided for the 1 niversity community as 


Maiar D. k 

fajor | rogram Events 

Art Exhibits Ihe work of 
artists is show 

rium 


locally, nationally, and internationallv known 
n in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Audito- 


and in the ie Marvin Center. Student art exhibits 


are prese 


Colonnade art gallery o 


nted eac h semester 
Con ert Series—Th 


> Department of Music presents a series of concerts fea- 


turi i 
Ting faculty. guest, and student artists throughout each year Other concerts 
are held regularly 


( tly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the Smith 
nter, 


are l'he GW Dance ( ompany presents major concerts, informal studio 

ances, experimental events, television appearances, and lecture— 

on ations Students may audition to become « ompany members and have 
Pportunity to c! 


à ‘© choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technical 
aspects of d I i 
Glee Club Ja 


demonstr 


1 Orchestra—The University Glee Club, Jazz Band, 
ar activit; are available to students either as credit courses Or as coc urricu- 
: les. All of these organizations present major performances to the Uni- 
Community 


COncert Ity several times a ve ncluding regular winter and spring 
imus] national Programs—The International Student Society presents an 
National mt nr onal dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and inter- 
international wn Other programs include regular forums and speakers on 
Program p, OP it ) 5 : y 

Mitteeg and "als -The | niversity Program Board, through its various aa 
lectures, dli ; Cooperation with other campus groups, regularly sponsors films, 
Theatre TI A social a tivities, and special events. 

Sleals duri ‘e University Theatre produces four or five major plays and mu- 


ng the 


“avin The year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts 


Té Produced ^ Additional works. in luding original and experimental plays, 
'SPects of th deti more intimate studio theatre Students can participate in all 
T Some of oe ind may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees 
leir production work. 
Dep. 
“charg of Athletics and Recreation 
Courts "e E. Smith Center offers many facilities for student use, inc luding 
Pool; g, DaSketball. volleyball. and badminton; a jogging track; a swimming 
and Se aiti; sand weight rooms: rac quetball and squash courts; and a sauna 
ation Offere Based in the Smith Center, the Department of Athletics and Recre- 
to ers a broad progr 


( i H cre al activities designed 
TCOmmoq am of intramural and recre ational activiti 8 


l'he Uniy ate various leve ls of skill, experience, and interest. 
CAA My ts à member of the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
Conf, M Eastern College Athletic Conference (ECAC), and the Atlantic 10 
) bs lts interco]| 


the reg 


"1 


FINANCIAL AID 


George Washington University offers a program of finan ial assistance for UM 
dergraduates. Undergraduate aid consists of two basic types: awards for ac ade- 
mic achievement or talent without reference to financial circumstances (merit 
scholarships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employment based on acad- 
emic achievement and demonstrated financial need. All undergraduate gilt aid 
(institutional scholarships and grants and federal grants) requires that the 
recipient be working on the first undergraduate degree and be registered for 
full-time course load at GW. Loans and resident assistantships not based on 
financial need are available. In general, continuation ol undergraduate aid cal 
not extend beyond eight semesters, or the end of the senior year, or the number 
of credits sufficient to graduate, whichever comes first. 

Gift aid (scholarships, grants, fellowships, assistantships, etc.) is taxable t0 
the extent that it exceeds the allowable costs of tuition, fees, and required books 
and supplies or is dedic ated to other costs, such as room and board Federa 
grants may be taxable if, together with other gift assistance they exceed the 
allowable costs. In the case of a student who is awarded tuition s: holarship* 
grants, OT awards from more than one source, the combined amount cannot 
exceed tuition charges; institutional aid will be adjusted to this limit 

In general, c onsideration for financial aid is restricted to students in good aca 
demic standing who meet the minimum grade point average for particula 
awards and are not financially encumbered by any other University offic? 
Awards may be resc inded if satisfactory academic progress standards are not 
met. Applications for institutional or federal aid cannot be processed if the €? 
evant tax returns have not been filed in accordance with the IRS Code. The Un 
versity reserves the right to ask for documentation necessary to determine 8 
eligibility. Documents submitted as part of aid applications become the prop” 
erty of the University and cannot be returned. Federal regulations require t $ 
the University report suspected cases of fraud or misrepresentation to the âf" 
propriate federal, state, and local authorities. 

Information in this section is accurate at the time this Bulletin is prepared fot 
press. Complete information is contained in the financial aid pamphlet ava 
able from the Office of Student Financial Assistance, The George Washing 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052. Future changes in federal regulations 
institutional policies may change the application requirements or prog? 
guidelines. 


Merit Aid 


The University has merit aid programs of scholarships and awards for student 
with superior ac ademic credentials or talents. These programs are baset e D 
tirely on merit, without regard to financial need. Renewal is dependen 
isfactory academic progress relevant to the specific award in at leas 
hours per semester. Merit scholarships, including GW-sponsore 
Merit Awards, cannot be combined, except for the Valedictorian Award. |. 
Presidential Academic Scholarships—for incoming freshmen Partial tuit 
ions sue 
National Merit, National Hispanic Scholars, and Nationa 
Outstanding Negro Students. Partial tuition awards are also available 
outstanding students, including students admitted to the University 
Program and Presidentiál Science Scholars in Chemistry and Physics. Men ; 
of Phi Theta Kappa or Alpha Beta Gamma who are transferring from com, 
nity or junior colleges and have achieved grade-point averages of 3.7 and? ph 
in 56 transferrable hours will be considered for partial tuition awards: AGE 
of 2.7 (B—), exclusive of courses not counted toward graduation, is requi? 
renewal of the aforementioned awards. POR T 
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. Merit scholarships are also available to students admitted to the seven-year 
Integrated B. A./M.D. and the SEAS/M.D. program; offering a unique fixed- 
tuition plan, this arrangement allows families to plan and finance their student's 
unc ergraduate and medical education. These integrated programs require a 
GPA of 3.0 for renewal. 


has : z : : x 
Pre Sidential Arts Award— partial tuition awards for inc oming freshmen who 


ZA shown promise in the fine arts and in music, theatre, or dance. A GPA of 
^7 (B~) and the recommendation o 


y peces department is required for 
renewal. 

: Valedi torian Award 
Dlors who grac 
award for the 

residentia 
Semester) are 


(A ) afte 


-$2,500 scholarships are awarded to high school se- 
luate first in their class and attend GW. This is a one time only 
freshman year. 

l Achievement Si holarships—$5,000 awards (limit of $2,500 per 
available to continuing students who have ac hieved a GPA of 3.7 
r completing 30 or more credit hours at GW and who 


À are not receiving 

another merit award. 

stone Jor Phi Beta Kappa —$2,000 awards for the senior year are made to 

M" 10 are elec ted to Phi Beta Kappa in their junior year and who are not 
+), ag another merit s holarship. 

t Engineering Hi nor Si holarships—$10,000 awards are offered to out- 

and a mi coming SEAS students with 30 or more transferable hours of credit 


Mimum of 3 « 


ofc redits of college-level chemistry or physics and 6 credits 

:ollege.1o | 

cipi 9ge-level calculus or higher math. Awards may be renewed bv current re- 

z e , ] . . . 4 r : 

vide "a4 Who maintain the required GPA of 3.0 in 15 credits per semester, pro- 
d! the re 


cipient is enrolled full time in an engineering curriculum. There is 
an additional academic year immediately following graduation if 
nt is admitted to graduate study at the master's level 


an Option of 
le stude 


re 
““eed-Based Aid 


The Up; i 
ple l Diversity offers exten 
"Oyment based u 


ho 
"edera] Perkins Le 


sive programs of s holarships, grants, loans, and em- 
pon demonstrated need. The University participates in the 
PPortunity S “oan, Federal Pell Grant, Federal Supplemental Educational 
'ork-Stud! Grant, Federal Family Edu ation Loans, and the Federal 
the Free Apion All applicants are required to file both the PROFILE and 
lecejy i 

tums ang i Information, and to supply copies of signed federal income tax re- 


«C i "WORT a quie ju 
Neon Tlnuing students also need to submit a GW Financial Aid Application. 
*"JIning f 


‘uary 1 for the next academic year; transfer students, by May 
ind FAFSA 3 Students must register for PROFILE by Mar h 1, file the PROFILE 
r ‘ontiny; orms by April 15, and submit the GW Financ ial Aid Application 

) ice of t ng | ndergraduate Students and supporting tax documents to the 
able, Em Financial Assistance no later than April 30. If funds are avail- 
ing B l is the deadline for submission of all applications and sup- 
nents for the following spring semester. May 1 is the deadline for 

Ssions. Summer aid is limited to federal or alternative loans. A 
apply each year for all need-based aid, in luding need-based 


5; renewal is « ontingent upon funds being available when the stu- 
tes the application. 


Ur * 
Wersity ç 
Sity Scholarships 


Mmer so 


ll; 
and Dart; . 
Neweg tho artial tuition s holarships begin in the fall semester and may be re- 
deadlin ` ugh the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by the published 


"8, T ai > - . é s 
and Cont; naintains a B— average or better, ¢ ompletes 15 credits per semester, 
Inues to de { 


monstrate financial need. 
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Sherman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund 
American Association of Cos! Engineers Scholarship 
Mary J. Anderson Si holarship 
D.F. and J.D. Antonelli Scholarship | und 
Athletic Scholarship Fund 
Atlantic Resear h Corporation NI holarship 
Bvron Andrews S« holarship 
Sigrid Weeks Benson Si holarship 
Board of Trustees 5 holarship 
Gail E. Boggs Engineering > holarship 
Henrv N. Brawner, jr., Foundation S€ holarship ! und 
A.D. Britt Scholarship Fund 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships 
Barbara Willmarth ( 'allahan Scholarship Fund 
Marv Ellen Caplin S« holarship 
Elsie M. Carper Undergraduate 5x holarship Fund 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships 
Henry Harding Carter So holarship 
Maria M. Carter S« holarship 
Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship 
James Edward Miller Chapman Educ ational Foundation Scholarship 
The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company > holarship 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund 
Elizabeth V. Brown 5x holarship Fund 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship ! und 
College Women's Scholarship Fund 
Columbian Women Members’ Scholarship | und 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fun 1 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. I Idridge Scholarship ! und 
Founders of Columbian Women Schol irship Fund 
Ross Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship I und 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Sc holarship Fund 
Cora and John H. Davis Scholarship 
Isaac Davis Scholarship 


District of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution S€ holarship 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified Publ 


hipi 
lic Accountants Se holarship 
Accounting 


Estella Constance Drane Scholarship 

Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship 

Robert Farnham Scholarship t- 

Federal Government Accountants Association Washington, D.G., Chapt 
Scholarship in Accounting 

Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship 

Dean James Harold Fox Scholarship 

Geico Achievement Award 

Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships 

GW Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship 

Gary C. and Leslie Granoff S holarship I und 

Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund 

Gridiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholar 

Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship l 

Theo Campbell Hartman Scholarship 
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Elma Lewis Harvey Sc holarship 

Hazelton S holarship 

Jeorge Hyman Construction Company Scholarships 
Albert A. and Esther C. Jones 
Allen M. Jones Si 
David B. 
Samue] 


s Scholarship Fund 

holarship Fund 

and James L. Karrick, Jr., Si holarship Fund 

^ and Elizabeth Kav S« holarships 

Amos y holi ) 

L. teaa Scholarship’ holarship Established by WRGW 
Thaddeus A and Mary Jean Lindner Se holarship Fund 
Calvin D. Linton Endowment S« holarship Fund 


Mary and Daniel Loughran Sx holarship 
Martha’s M 


arathon Residence Hall Sc holarship 
Marshal] Memorial S« holarship Fund 
Maud E. Mt Pherson S« holarship 
lensh Family Se holarship 
A, Morehouse Se holarship 


SK. Morris Education Fund Si holarships 
Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Si holarships 
Henry and C 


aroline Orth Sx 
lornton Owe 


àn-Doge, 


holarship Fund 
n Scholarship 

Sian Association of America S holarship 
nerdy Pearce Se holarship Fund 
ames and Theodore Pe 
Phi Delt 


ane 


las Si holarship 
a Gamma Sc holarships 


acks Foundation, Inc., Si holarship 
amson Scholarship Fund 

of Freemasonry Si holarship Fund 
I - Sehrt Se holarship Fund 

ula M, ¢ 


M. Shepard Sı 
Mildre lepard S 


holarships 
He d Shott St 


: holarship Fund 
poma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.( 


ya Sislen Guitar S« holarship 


Scholarships 
Margaret Lucill 


avid S 
"e0rg 
Mary Lowel] Ste 
Aarle 
2 


“Ist (C. 


pencer S, 
? Steiner Si 


Me Sx 


S Clinton Swish 
entury D.C, Sc} 


le Snoddy S¢ holarship 
holarship 
holarship in Music 


holarship 
er Scholarships 
10lars Program 


n ' rsity Award 
J «Versity Players 
am Walker Sc 
4shington p 
Wany *Shington p, 
ànda Webb Mem 


Abipa;: F. 
John Waan Brox 


ail 


Won, ington Se 


ation Traineeships 
for Phi Beta Kappa 

patie 
Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette 


holarship 


` à hin Pr eri 
st/Eastern High School Incentive S« holarshiy Program 


orial Scholarship 


vn and Henry Kirk White Si holarship Fund 


holarship 
. ? j i : ^ar iD 
i "vx S Physic al Education Alumnae Association Scholarshiy 
Ellen w G. Woodford T holarship 
Zont adhul Scholarship 
a Club s i ! 
Barbara la as holarship 


CKman Zuc kert Scl 


i l t-Time Students 
iolarship Fund for Blind Part-Time Stud 
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Other Academic Awards and Grants 


Fannie Mae/H.D. Woodson High School Grant 

George Washington University 1 uition Grant 

GW Partners in A« ademic Leadership Tuition Grants 

GW Residence Hall Award 

Key Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant 
Marriott Foundation Grant 


Activity Awards 


Students who participate in cheerleading, debate, or the Pep Band will be 
considered for activity awards during the semesters thev are actively involved: 
Additional information and eligibility requirements can be obtained from the 
directors of the programs. 


Cheerleading Award 
George F. Henigan Award in Debate 
Pep Band Award 


GW Family Tuition Grant 


Families with two or more dependent children simultaneously enrolled a$ full 
time undergraduates in à first-time degree program at The George Washingt 
University can apply for the GW Family Grant for the younger sibling(s). This 
is a half-tuition grant that can be awarded for the full academic year or for the 
fall or spring semester only. The grant is contingent on the re ipient’s mail” 
taining a 2.0 grade-point average and reapplying by the deadline. Contact t 

Office of Student Financial Assistance for an application, which includes su 

mission of a copy of the parents' federal tax return as verification ol the dep? 
dent status of the students. International students must provide certificati 

that they are dependent siblings either from their parents’ employe! (if an eni 
bassy or international organization suc h as the World Bank or internation 
Monetary Fund) or irom GW's International Services Office The deadline : 


August 1 preceding the academic year; applications receiv ed after the deat i 
are awarded on a funds-available basis. 


Resident Assistantships 


Available to juniors and seniors in any field of study who are interested in work 
ing in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the position. : 
basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and administra 
Remuneration includes salary and a furnished room for the a ademic yea 
positions are part time, and staff members are required to enroll as full-time 


dents in degree programs. Further information may be obtained from the 
of Residential Life. 


Loan Funds 


Federal Stafford Loans—George Washington University is an el 


ipant in the Federal Stafford Loan Program. This is a variable intere: 


. "2 s : neo ; m* 
currently cappe d at 8.25%; repayment is up to 10 vears Eligible student? " 


apply for up to $2,625 as freshmen, $3,500 as sophomores, and $5,500 85 ju yl 
and seniors. For students who receive Subsidized Stafford funds as part of 
need-based financial aid award, the government pays the interest W pile the ig 
enrolled in school at least half-time and for six pee Si fterward. Stut enn g 
ee ib gii jns! 


any unmet need. Terms and conditions are the same, exce] 


borrower is responsible for all interest that accrues on the unsubsidi2 


FINANCIAL AID 


from the date it is disbursed; deferments are available, 

and Students whose parents are denied a PLUS loan) are 
ditional Unsubsidized Stafford funds o 
and $5,000 as juniors and seniors. 


Federal p, 


Independent students 
eligible to borrow ad- 
f $4,000 as freshmen and sophomores 


i arent Loan for Undergraduate Students (PLUS)—George Washing- 
on Į niversity also participates in PLUS. This is a government-sponsored loan 
that can be 


c used to supplement the student's Federal Stafford Loan or to he 
With the family contribution. It is a « redit-based, variable-r 


Cé En ; : 
apped at 9% for first-time borrowers. 
adve 


lp 
ate loan currently 
Each academic vear, parents without an 
lit history mav apply for a PLUS loan up to th 
ancial aid, 
- Loan rep 
aximum rep: 


Tse ( rec 
Minus fin 
time, 
m 


e cost of education. 
for each dependent child attending college at least half- 
ayment begins within 60 days of the | 
ivyment term is 10 years 


P ease note that Federal Stafford (Subsidized an 


and “Sep ooh made by lenders, including banks, credit unions. and savings 
^ the "ree: lations. The loans are insured bv a guaranty agency and reinsured 
oan ote Bovernment; origination and insurance fees are deducted from 
é Wives s beforehand Families who intend to use loan funds for payment 
and all : sity charges at time of registration should submit a loan application 
ater th n porting documents to the Office of Stude 
March : : June 1 for the fall semester, October 1 
e or summer sessions. 
p Note that fe 
“US loa 
ond dist 


ast disbursement and the 


1 Unsubsidized) and Federal 


nt Financial Assistance no 
for the spring semester, or 


deral statute requires multiple dis 


ns. Recipients of one-semester-onl 
lurseme 


bursements of Stafford and 
y loans should be aware that the sec- 
halfway through the semester. Fed- 
an proration if the student's 


nt of loan proceeds occurs 
ations require lo 


last loan period is less 
Other E ET ademic year xs 
dents, Compl, Funds- l'he following loan funds are available to degree stu- 
Student Fir ete information regarding each loan is available from the Office of 
iancial 


C Assistance, Fiscal Section 
Inter” F. Henigan Loan Fund 

ational Student Loan I und 

acobs Student Loan | und 

: Martin Loan Fund 

‘Otnick, M.D ; Student Loan Fund 


t “er Stout Memorial Loan Fund 
“dmund y Student Emergency Loan Fund 
p : Dreyfuss Loan Fund 


and Doris Firsht Loan | va! 


In addis; 
thro, dition, the Inner-( ity Special Student Assistance Loan Fund is available 
igh the GW N 


fultic ultural Student Servi es Center 


ze Employment 

le Un; 

sho, lersity Participates in the Federal Work-Study Program. Inquiries 

$. moo, G esed lo the Office of Student I inancial Assistance. In addition, 
le in the w aintains a registry of both full-time and part-time positione 

rp ation. st ashington area for undergraduate and graduate students. After 

Ws to Positic udents may apply at the Career Center for inter iews and refer- 

"100ns for which thev are qualified 


Int 
*rnat; 
| ational Students 
nc y | 
“rraduate i | | 
eted , hternational students v4: Gl Tadrart e 
» (te Ne } ! | | 
A Average "Y, Semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this ! niversity with a 
wie! = D are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Sx holarships; those 
' 8Verage 


are eligible to apply for GW Grants. Aid is awarded in the 
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spring for the following academic year. See instruc tions for applying for un 
dergraduate finan¢ ial aid, above. 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international students 
are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
have established resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. : x 

Students who wish to studv in the United States should have sufficient funds 
available to cover expenses for one full vear before attempting to enter a college 
or university. The cost at this University for one academic year (September-May 
was $27,272 in 1995-1996 and will be higher in 1996-1997; generally speaking 
expenses for international students are about $2,000 over the stated figure, whic 
includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses, but not 
travel, holiday, or medical expenses. 


Veterans Benefits 


The Veterans Benefits office assists students entitled to educational benefits as 
active-duty personnel, veterans, or as widows or ¢ hildren of dec eased OF totally 
disabled veterans with any problems that may arise concerning thei! benefits: 
This office also processes certification of enrollment and attendance to! 
Veterans Administration so that educational allowances w ill be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as at tive-duty personne 
veterans, or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans ounselo! 
prior to submitting applications to the Veterans Administration. All such st 
dents should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans í ounselonj 
sets forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can 


made to the Veterans Administration and includes other information of genet? 
interest. 1 


PRIZES 

Abdelfattah Abdalla Prize—Awarded annually to à junior or senior in the 
Department of Electrical Engineering and ( omputer Science for scholarship and 
Servic e. 


Accountancy De partment Prize—A warded annually to a Bachelor of Accoun- 
ancy Student for academic excellence 


Morris M Aein Memorial Prize—Awarded t 


ence 


t 


i deserving student for excel- 
in drawing Ji 
Alpha Chi sigma Prize—A war by the Alpha Pi ( hapter to the 
Student who ha. | 


record in courses in chemistry. 
le name 


bá and year of 
te winner must ha 
Mester, 


nscribed on a bronze plaque. 


hemistry, including the final se- 
at this | niversity 


American ( 


femical society Prize—Awarded to an undergraduate student 

who has complete d the junior year and who has demonstrated « xcellence in 
analytic chemistry 

American Institute of Chemists Prize—A medal awarded annually to the 


Staduating 
and le 


Student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, integrity, 
adership : 
bp Anuga B. Ames Memorial Prize warded annually to a graduating senior 
In the School o 

contributions 


ngineerin 


[I ience who has made significant 
to the School 


\ 

Department 0f Art Prizes—Two prizes (one for a senior in art history and one 
°F à senior in the fine arts) awarded annually to the most promising students, 
as detar,.: aS 9i I 
as de termined by the departmental faculty 


Villiam C. Barbee Prize \warded to a deserving student for excellence in 
SC ^ ; TE - z 
ulpture ànd sculptural ceramics 

The Walter G Bryte, Jr., Acl ievement Award—Provided by Walter G. Bryte, 
v Colonel, U.S, Air | 

ashington | 


“ergraduate 
that h 


ce (retired), first Professor of Air Science at George 
Diversity. The award is presented ¿ 


I primarily to that un- 
residence hall 


it the University, 


secondarily to any other acti y 


| under the leadership of its elected or designated head, the most 
Mprovement or excellence in its support of the principles and aims of the 
hited States of Amer 


ca and George Washington Universit, The hall or other 
i ‘ivity will be awarded a cash prize, and the name of its leader and the hall or 
Vill be eng i 


‘ raved on a silver trophy 
a Family Pri; 


and Re 


ze—Provided by Ruth Buka in honor of her parents, Georg 
s B 
standi 


a, and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is awarded to th 
Student in t] I 


he Department of Germani ies and Literatures. 
urns Memorial Prize—A ward: 1e senior majoring in 
vho Shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry. as evi- 


> most out- 


iprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifica- 
IS of mj 


laracter as to give promise of future achievement. 

fon ess Administration Prize—Awarded annually by the business adminis- 
partments to the outstanding graduati 
the 


senior in business adminis- 


! basis of sc holarship, leadership, and service to the l niversity. 


arr Prize Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trustee of 


in memory of her distinguished husband, who was graduated 
oC 
award 100] of : 


ally to that studen 


idence and Diplomacy in 1899. It is 
3 class of the University who 
ated outstanding al of international affairs and 
s Siven evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities that pro- 

chemical p. itizen and the ded 
1 tubi 


the s 


icated public servant 


hievement Prize—A 
hysics awarded annually to the freshman student 


achievement in Chemistry 11-12. 
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Chemical Society of Washington Prize Awarded to an outstanding under 
graduate in the junior year who is majoring in ¢ hemistry 1 
Astere E..Claeyssens Prize Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Bess 
and Arthur Dick Family | oundation. It is awarded for the best or! ‘inal work M 
playwriting by a student enrolled in the University . 
John Henry ( 'owles Prizes—Two prizes established by John H. Gowle , Grang 
Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirtv-third Degree (Mother Council ol 
the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Si ottish Rite of Freemasonry South 
ern Jurisdiction ol the United States of America. Awal on graduation @ 
the graduate or undergraduate student with the best overall scholastic at hieve- 
ment and leadership potential in the School « usiness and Publi Manage 
ment and in the Elliott S« hool of International rs 
DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to indergradual? 
student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics who 
submits to the English Department the best essay on drami the thea ^ 
E.K. Cutter Prize Established by Marion Kendall Cutter "for exce llence ™ 
the study of English.” Awarded to the member ot the ; class whos 
record in English, « ombined with general excellence, shows the mi st market 
aptitude for and attainment in English studie: 
Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and ywarded annually 
seniors who have made the greatest progress in public spe aking whi 
in the University. Awards are determined by a publi speaki 
the participants deliver original orations. Only member: 
Columbian College who are candidates for the 
Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete 


Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize—l stablished in memory of Henry Grat 
tan Dovle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annually to an out 
standing senior for excellence in Spanish : 

Elliott School of International Affairs Alumni Prize iv be awarded anni 
ally to a graduate of the Elliott School of Internat fairs ;raduate OFM 
dergraduate degree recipient) who, in the opinion of the Dean ind the] aculi 
deserves recognition for academic achievement and « ontribution to thé life ' 


the George Washington University and its programs and ils 
George Ellowitz Prize in Engineering Awarded annual 
nior in the Sc hool of Engineering and Applied ocienct 
a broad interest in the humanities and social sciences 
Elton Prize -Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, 
and awarded annually to the student with the highes ge in the mds 
vanced course in the Greek language and liter: 
Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journal 
Murphy and awarded annually to a student who 
citizenship and who submits the best printed and published 
in “forthright reporting" and good journalistic writ 
or elsewhere 
Jessie Fant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Ev 
tion of his wife’s distinguished record at and service to 
Board of Trustees she served as the first woman mem 


tac 


ing in & 


an outstanding senior student in a contemporary hist 
Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Scier 

tablished by friends because of an outstanding | 

student in the graduating class "who has demonstrate d his 

the social and political sciences and who has given 

tion of that ability in good citizenship among his her fe 
Willie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitc! 


Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination 


i Alfred Martin Freudenthal Prize 
School of Engineering 
8c holasti standi 


Awarded ann 


l à W 


ually to the senior in the 


and Applied Science who graduates with the highest 


Charles I Gauss Prize Establish« | in hor r of ( E Gauss, Elton Pro- 
fessor ol Phil /sophy tre 1945 1964 iwardet« nnuaily to a 2raduating 5e- 
Mor for excellence in philosophy 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial est iblished by Frederick Joseph 
Goddard. f Washin: D.C. Awards inually h r student making 
the highest iverage in American literature 

Edward Carrington Godda 1 Prize stabili Mary Wi mson God- 


dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick lose ph 


D.C, 
junior OI 
literature, 

Morgan 


Will 


; 1n memory of Edward ( arrington Goddard 


senior student making the hi nest 


, Richardson Goddard Prize \ mem 
lamson Goddard Alice Douglas Goddar 


of Washington D( Awarded t« the iunio or senior 
est average in the following fields: business admir 


ternationa] bu 


tSıNess, or public accounting 
larmon ( horal Pri e I stablishe« 


mon, dire tor of the Glee Club fi 


rice 
ürmon 


Students who h 


and the GW De partment of Musi \warde 


f Washington, 


Idard, Class of 1881. Awarded to the 


French language and 


established by Marv 
lerick Joseph Goddard, 
king the high- 


ustration, economic s, in- 


mory of Dr. Robert H. Har- 


his brother Bishop Nolan 
1 annually to one or two 


Nave made outstanding contributioi the | programs. 
Ching Yao Hsieh Prize Two prizes awarded é to an undergrad- 
nate and one to a gı iduate student in thi Department of Economics 
Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United State ory—Established 
thate rude M. Hubbard in memory « f her husband an irded annually to 
: ember of the graduating is 8 \ s maintained the 


lighe , 
Shest standing in courses in United States histor 


I x 
y luman Services Pro am Prize 


é Aw led [ 
Vice 
pr fea. graduating senior who best ex« ‘ f 
'Ofeggi , E á 
, "SSIOn and academic achievement while a studer 


Cecille R. Hunt Prize 


Offerei nnua 
two or thr ered anı 


jep nt of Human Ser- 
>S Of service to the 

t he University 
lents and every 


Internati. rus to participants in the University's Art Alumni Exhibition. 

USinegs DN Busine ss Prize—Tw | [ W 1 annualiv by the Si hool of 
ness, onc end I ublic Management to st S ternational busi- 

David ^r rena to a graduating sen or and one awarded to gra luat: student. 
the fine arte Kreeger Prizes in Art—] ight prizes given by Mı Kreeger, six in 
awarded "e and two in i ory (i1 = ogy). Fine arts prizes are 


sentatives of the field of art in the Wa 


Mirin Kullback Memori ıl Prize—Establis 


in Memory of his wif A 


adorator 


vt s 
co j 
7r urses by ht end of the «n: nes 
Or. l'ancis Lati P | i 
I | atime ‘ { Ss S ls sn 
^ ating sen l 

enan Lor wł ha "m | | | 

Dàrtmen, ot C] 

JI 
“artin M 
4VI(C A 

Brac late thler p in Mat exis - : 
. © Student 
eo . t in en; eering who s ts the € 
H 


| ry Course, with preference given to 
aVeg N aves Mane he ster Prize in S ; 
Mani hester, B.A 


1932, an outstan« 


sculpture, printmaking, 
ize in art history is 


tudent. Candidates for the prizes 
'rs are selected by distin- 


ton, D.C area. 
168 by Solomon 
ommittee of fac ulty 
lergraduate or gradu- 
ted 18 credit hours of 


rded to a 
ird as a major in the 


d to the upper-division or 


st reports on tests in the 
rete tests. 
ior of Hilda 


field was 


——— ÁREA 
eer oo 
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sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian School to the senior student ma- 
joring in sociology who has the highest scholastic re« ord 

The Barry Manilow Endowed Prize in Music—t stablished in 1983 Awarded 
annually to a student majoring in musi The award is made on the basis of 
academic performance and musical ability, as determined by a committee 
of faculty appointed by the chair o! the Music Department 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Depart: 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing E 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize A choice book selected from the field of the re ipient S 
major, awarded annually by the George Washington University Chapter to the 
student attaining the highest scholastic average in the first full semester ot work: 
The winner’s name 1$ engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean 0 
Columbian College. D 

Psi Chi Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Wa: hington | ni: 
versity Chapter to the best undergraduate student in exper imental psy‘ holog 
and to the M.A. degree candidate or se ond-vear graduate student submitting 
the best thesis or researc h project in psy¢ hology 

Ruggles Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859 Awardet 
annually to a ¢ andidate for a bachelor's degree for ex ellence in mathematic9- 

Howard C. Sacks Prize—Awarded to à student in political science who has 
demonstrated outstanding academic at hievement in the study of Far Easter 
affairs. 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize Established in grateful ap” 
preciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of D1 Herman? 
Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 headed t " 
Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was widely recog 
nized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty added prestig 
to the University. This prize is given annually to a member of the graduating 
class for excellence in historic al and cultural phases of German studies. 

Julian H. Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design an 
one in aquarelle painting. d 
Walton E. Smith Memorial Prize—Awarded annually by the Department 

Management Science to a graduating student for outstanding performance in! 
field of information systems technology. The award is given to a student V 
has demonstrated exceptional performance on the « omprehensive examinati 
in course work, and in contributions to the program by other means de! 

Staughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awari 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced í ourse 
Latin language and literature. sd 

Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—A warded for proven exi ellence in the Be 
of sculpture. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor 
in memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains 
est average in Physics 1 and 2 4 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 byi 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bed 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the 
essay covering some phase of medieval history 


hè 


S 
"qp ` ;] ch 
Tau Beta Pi Outstanding Sophomore Prize—Awarded annually to the > de 
of Engineering and Applied Science student who ranks first in his or he 
at the completion of the sophomore year. 


Geza Teleki Prize—Awarded for outstanding work in the geologica 


| sciet 
The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize—A warded annually to dU 
senior in the Bachelor of Business Administration program 
academic performance and service to the University 
Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annus 
student who submits the best essay in Irish history 


[or 
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Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
Wec dell in memory of her husband. Awarded annuallv to a degree candidate 
who Writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace among the nations of the 
World.” The prize essays shall become the property of the University and shall 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the University. 


lhet Iniversity reserves the right to withhold the award 


if no essay attaining the 
required degree 


of excellence is submitted 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 
Students enrolled in the University are require 


ulations and to í omply with the rules and reg 
In Which they are registered 
Stude 


not regi 


to conform to the follow ing reg- 


lations of the school or division 


nts who withdraw or are suspended, or who, for any other reason, are 


Stered at the University for one semester or more 
tinue Work only 
return, 


may reenter and con- 


under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of 


knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor- 


st application for admission or any other University document, the 
st , 
Ident's registration may be canceled 


I If such falsification is discovered after 
nt has matric ulated at the University, the student mav be 
action m the University. Such a student w ill be ineligible (¢ 

of the faculty) for subsequent 


, subject to dis- 
missal fre xcept by special 


registration in the University 


Registration 


127 
"Dformation on 


Which jg availab 
, 8istration in courses is open only to those persons formally admitted to the 
niversity by the appropriate admitting office, as w ell as those students in good 
anding who are continuing 


registration procedures is stated in the Schedule of Classes, 


le in ady ance of each semester 


st 


0 i 3 in an approved program of stud 

J "o. TW n 

Stud oration 1S acc epted for less than a semester or one summer duit 
ution with may not register concurrently in this l miwesityend wet a 
istered Out the prior permission of the dean of the school in w hk e the y are 
degree pre " this 1 niversity With the ex6 eption of students enata: in joint 
le w itte cat registration in more than one sc hool of the 1 niversity requires 
lon is ni permissior 


1 of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Registra- 
‘ot complete until all financial obligations have been met 


gistration 
Regi trati 

stration 
n 


8 
Pendeq 
i 


for the following « ategories of ¢ 


ampus students is held on the days 
n published in the S. hed 


of Classes. A student who is sus- 
Gor w . : s < 
Stratio, : Whose record is not ‘ear for any reason is not eligible to register. Reg- 
opran 1 â given c ourse may be denied students in the Division of | niversity 
Brams Whe 2 
New St 1 ^ Space is needed for degree ¢ andidates 
Stude è 
ble for rep a eNt—Upon 


l'egistras: receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is eligi- 
> tation on the stated days of registration 

ed Student—A student previously registered in the University who 

missie. by t during the preceding semester must apply for and be granted 

1. lé appropriate admitting office before being eligible for regis- 


registered on campus in the 


unediately pre- 


ie fall semester is eligible to 


’ Summer session preceding 


8 800d standing and enrollment in a continuing program. 
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Completion of Registration 


Registration is not ¢ omplete until financial obligations have been fulfilled. Stu: 
dents who do not ¢ omplete their finan: ial obligations will be deregistered ant 
will not be permitted to attend class 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in 
the Consortium of Universities oi the Washington Metropolitan Area, Ines 
should consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Con- 
sortium registration forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office 9 
the Registrar. In order to participate in the Consortium program, students mus 
obtain the approval of an advisor and should ascertain from the department 0 
the institution where the course is taught whether they are eligible for the 
course and whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiries should be 
addressed to the Registrar. Detailed information concerning Consortium policy 
and procedures is printed in the Si hedule of Classes 


Student Status 


For the purpose of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 OT more 
credit hours are considered to be full time, those taking 6 to 11 hours are com 
sidered to be half time, and all others are ¢ onsidered to be part time 


Attendance 


Students may attend only those classes for which they are officially register 


Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course 
undue absence. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Students who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the collegi 


school, or division in which they are registered may be dismissed from 
University. 


Grades 


Raa Ded cd g0 

Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the clos? M 
each semester. The following grading system is used: A, Ex ellent; B, GOT 
; ; iy 

thor? 

At dé 


her 8° 
urs 
t 


that may be assigned are A—, B+, B-, C+, ( D+, and D 


that spec ific ally state that repetition for credit is permitted, a € andida 
gree at this University may not repeat a course in which e grade of D or 


will be rec orded. The symbol J indicates that a satisfactory expla 

given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the requi 
the course. At the option of the instructor, the gr zo ol Im 
student, for reasons beyond the student’s ( Sintrol s un ible 
work of the course, and if the instructor is informed of uid ip} 
sons before the date when grades must be reported emet y. may b 


iV be rt 
to comp 
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If the student's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been 


satisfac tory. Any failure to « omplete the work of a course that is not satisf 
Hy explained to the instruct: 
Will be graded | If 


acto- 
ir before the date when grades must be turned in 
acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that 
Instructor may initiate an appropriate grade change. TI 
When Students are registered for a ourse 


whic h they have done no substantial 


ie grade of Z is assigned 
t they have not attended and in 
graded work 


Changing a Grade of Ini mplete 


For Information con erning changing a grade of In omplete, consult the regu- 
ations of the S( hool or division concerned 


The ( 


Veragte 


P is computed in terms of the grade point average, obtained by di- 


number of quality 


points by the number of credit hours for which the 
Stude ; . i i i : rac 
nt has registered, both based on his or her record in this University. The 
g 
Stade-Point average is computed as follows: A, 4.0; A—, 3.7: B4 , 3.3; B, 3.0; B 
e.f en "9 ] 


9; C, 2.0; ( 1.7; D+, 1.3; D, 1.0: D 7; F, 0, for each credit hour for 
' student has registered in a degree program. Although credit value for 
In which a grade of F is earned appears on the transcript for the pur- 
alculating the grade-point 
larked CR, I, IPG, P, NP. M 


re ' ©xcept that courses ked I will be considered when a final grade is 
'Corde , 
rded With the exception of Consortium « 


tutions are not cor 


average, no academic credit is awarded. 


OI 


JOUTSo 5 i a 
" urses n £ are not considered in determining the 
ave 


r 
rage i 
age 


ourses, grades in courses taken at 


Othe; insti 


isidered in computing the grade-point average. 


Fir , 
lal Examinati, ons 


Fin; 

lal e Ln f 

: al examinations for undergraduate courses are s heduled by the Office of the 
e8gistrar 


The Uni 


Maintain e*t community, in order to fulfill its purposes n t establish and 
"Xpecteg guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the « ommunity are 
ludent o exhibit honest; and competence in their ac ademic vn Incoming 
Use of “ie a Special responsibility to ac quaint themselves with, and Pe 
*aminations per procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
acadan bers Of the c ommunity will be presumed to be famil 


I familiar with the proper 


Ue to act oe edures and held responsible for applying them Deliberate fail- 
honest, - Ra cordance with such procedures will be « onsidered ac ademic dis- 
3Bainst the $ of ac ademi dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 
channe] community 


and will be prosecuted through the proper University 


C S 
" dies j 
ollowiy mane | niversity Code of Academic Integrity can be obtained from the 
go y } i " — 
the Y ice T ffi ers: all department chairs all academic deans, the Registrar, and 


nt lor Academic Affairs 


Versity . "pon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
» are } yj Dinh 

Ponsibjy;, Subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Re- 
i I itio nt 

“eluding p > Which outlines Student freedoms nd responsibilities of conduct, 

P nt f ms and res] 

F: le n . | bes N 
dopte and Code ot Student Conduct and other policies and regulations as 


document Promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these 
8 g b I : I 
ns. be obtained trom the Office of the Dean of Students or rom the 


aeee 
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offices of the academic deans. Sanctions for violation of these regulations may 
include permanent expulsion from the University, which may make enrollment 
in another college or university diffic ult. Regulations or requirements appli- 
cable only to a partit ular program, facility, or class of students may not be 
published generally, but suc h regulations or requirements shall be published in 
a manner reasonably cak ulated to inform affected students 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
dean of the school or division in which the student is registered. A grade of W 
will be recorded on the student's ac ademic record 

Each school and division of the Universitv sets deadline dates for each 
semester concerning withdrawal 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject to the 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. Unauthorized with- 
drawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or courses. 


Changes in Program of Study 


Changes Within a School or Division—A student may not substitute one 
course for another or « hange status from « redit to audit or from audit to cre 4 
without the approval of the dean of the school or division in which he or she 1$ 
registered. Change from one major field to another within the same € ollege # 
school may be made with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to another school 9! 
division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provide 
by the office cont erned. Students transferring within the University are advise 
to study carefully the requirements listed below under Graduation Require 
ments and to note that unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate div* 
sions, 30 credit hours, including at least 12 credit hours in the major field, mus 
be completed while registered in the school from whi h the degree is sought 
Upon transfer the student should consult the dean concerned and understa® 
clearly the requirements that must be fulfilled. A maximum of 45 credit hou 
earned in the Division of University Programs may be applied toward a bae á 
lor's degree in the degree-granting schools of the University. 


Credit 


Credit is given only after completion of registration in a course and gatisfacto® 
completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced stan i 
in accordance with the regulations of the school or division concerned. 

Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may be 
istered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in à class 
academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass ex? 
inations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it late? " 
credit. Tuition is charged at the prevailing rate. 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit 


" . E : - to" 
Students w ho plan to attend another institution and apply « redit so earned d 
ward graduation from this University must first secure the written j 
their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earne 

lar period in this University be recognized 


Transcripts of Record 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the stud 
or former student who has paid all charges, including any student 
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ime > request. A nominal fee 
installments due the University at the time of the IE 
is ck 'ged f re ch official trans ript. Unofficial « opies of tri CM ap uie 
t studs t vine tten request, at a nominal fee. Partial trans ripts a 
0 students, by writte t, até 


Continuous Enrollment 


| d to be inuously 
Once entered in a degree program, a student is icon y Arania 
sarolled and actively engaged in Tung the "O2 a is € onfarted. Should 
Semester of the academic vear until such prones misna segs hot rected nal 
ae student break continuous aS TRA Re " à igned be the dean to inactive 
e granted a leave of absence (see below) ie? be meg sce and waited We 
status (see below), he or she must apply for readmissi 


j | regulations then in force 
Subject to the requirements and regulation 


I 


ave of Absence 


to interrupt active pursuit of the de- 
Should à degree student find it ne pad a uo f bs x af ^. ape ific period 
1 E H ' | dean f ra leave of absenc I í s 
Bree, he or she mav petition the de an for a r. A degree student who discon- 
of time generally limited to one calendar year. A deg 
(E i ] 
linues 


} sted ave of 
i legree studies without being granted a leave 
active enrollment in degree stud 
absence. 


j t ive study at 
lent nted a leave who does not return to active 1 be 
Or à student granted a lei , lv f 'admission anc 
} ( } d ibsenc e, must apply tor readmi 
«ie close of the period of approved : 


Subject to the regulations and require: 


l 


ts then in force. The right to use of 
nents then i I 


] hile the leave is in effect 
lities is suspended while the lea 


niversity faci 


Inactive Status 


" ! l tudent may be considered 
Under the regulations established bv each s hool, à studer 
in Continuo 
Versity who ralis 
tuition 1 prior approva 
Study id program; attendance at another institu ion with ] - ^ s xs work 
: ^ soam; attendat npletion of outstan g 

làve work transferred back to the GW program; completion ot í 

in co 


yj ruc- 
| received; or non-course inst 
17565 in which a grade of Incomplete was re ived; o 

tional 


activities unique to the particular s hoi 


led in courses at the Uni- 
the degree while not enrolled in courses 
us pursuit of the deg: ] 


t ngineering work semester; 
n engaged in the following: « ooperative engineering 

gaged in i 

abro 


Students must re 


1 advance of the year 
t to be enrolled in inactive status, in we » [t 3 YE 
quest t« I1 i Hd f ritos Aes)! 
rd Semester con hti te ind be granted approval Dy their dear I 
"Me Gti ts the lly limited to one vear 
activity desired This status is generallv limi ed to one y 
Graduation Requirements 


Degrees are 


0 be re 


l atig- 
: registered; completed satis 
quirements of the S€ hool in W hic h re gistered; co aoe fon the 
schol irship, curriculum, residence, and other Yo trikes 
j j diu in 
on ' 4 plication for graduation \ : 
as stated in this bulletin; filed an ^ dd ei a to the University. En- 
idline date: and be free from all indebtedness ti - | close of wills 
T t nester or summer session at the clo 
quired for the semest "— " 
le deor : ; 
deg conferred 


ec I € es ime i May, 
TE ? 1 > annuai comment 
ie confert ig O I at ul 
es will b 


i é 1U- 
] S t I b r 30 for S immer gradu ites and t Jar 
: © conferre on »eptember IOT Si Ui EUST 6 at the enc 
ary 30 f d d ( Ar mop! gree requireme nts at 
~ " i ape ri phy hn th inual commen ement 
le summe fall ay vited to par i he nual 
T à tali are invited t pa 
the ind ill are i 


0 Owing May 


students whose academic 


j t aver 34 
ne'e or ide-point average dt 
) gra ] 
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termines the level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59; magna cum laude, 
3.6—3.79; summa cum laude, 3.8—4.0 rhe grade-point average ini ludes all 
course work completed at GW. To be eligible for an honors designation, à stu- 
dent must complete at least 60 hours of course work at GW 

The grade-point average 1s í alculated by the Office of the Registrar, and the 
honors designation is entered on the transcript and diploma of those students 
who earn an honors designation If Latin honors are entered in the í ommence- 
ment program, honors status w ill be determined on the basis of work: ompleted 
by the end of the seventh term and entered only for those students who have 
completed seven eighths of the credit hours required for the degree Latin hon: 
ors indicated on the diploma are í ilculated on the basis of all cours: work com- 
pleted. The diploma and transcript are the official in lication that a degree Wa 
conferred and Latin honors awarded 


Special Honors 


Special Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the sraduating 
class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on ret ommelt 
dation of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the following I€ 
quirements: (1) Candida y for Sper ial Honors must be approved bv the fac ulty 
member representing the major department or field not late: than the beginning 
of the senior year. (2) Such other conditions as may be set at the time the cam 
didacy is approved must be met. (3) At least one half of the courses required for 
the degree must have been ¢ ompleted at GW. (4) The specifi requirement of the 
school in which the student is registered must be fulfilled as follows: (a) 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences or the Elliott School of Inter national AF 
fairs—grades of A or B in 50 percent of the courses taken at GW; (b) the S€ hool 
of Engineering and Applied Science or the Si hool of Business and Public Man 
agement—a grade-point average of at least 3.0 on all course work taken at GW. 
Special honors awards appear on the transcript. 


The Library 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the Unk 
versity’s Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome 
browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must X 
presented when books are borrowed for outside use 

The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates 1$ subje? 
to recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must Dë 
used in the reserve reading room when the library is open, except that they ma} 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. 1 ranst ripts of grades ar 
withheld until a student's library record is clear, with all borrowed books j 
turned and any fines paid 1 


À All students using the University’s Gelman Library are expected to be famil 
iar with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library’s service des" 


Right to Dismiss Students 


t fro? 


The right is reserved by the University to disn 
» J 4 Lans e 
, gti! 


the Uni y iiss or exclude any studen 
1e University, or from any class or classes, whenever. in the interest of the 


dent or the University, the University Administration deems it adv isable: 
Right to Change Rules 
< an 


» requirements, rules, ay 
r authorities 


The University reserves the right to modify or c! 

H B! m Iv or ch 
fees. Such regulations shall go into force whenev« 
determine. 
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Right to Make Changes in Programs 


The right is reserved by the University to make ch 


anges in programs without 
notice whe 


hever circumstances warrant such « hanges 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacv Act f 1974 applies to institutional 


policies gover a o and rele student education records main- 
tained by educational instituti that are recipients of federal funds. The Uni- 
Versity complies with this statute, which states. in part, that such institutions 
Must 

l, afford student iCCess to education records directly re ited to them; 

2. Offer Students an opportunitv for a hearing to challenge such records as in- 
accurate, misleading. or otherwise inappropriate 

3. re eive students’ written consent bi f re releasing information from their 
educ 


ation re ords to persons outside the University, exce pt as provided by the 


Act and except for directory inf 


information as indicated below (information may 
ói furnished to à student's parents without suc! ritten consent only upon 
CUR | 
erüfication of the student's financial dependency): and 
4, 


comply with a judicial order oi 


r lawtully issued subpoena to release a 
student’s record, notifyi g the student of this actior 
The | Diversity will release the fi wing directory information upon request: 
name, lor al address, and telephone er; name and address of emergency 
ntact; dates of attendanc: school, coll ge, or division of enrollment: field of 
Study; redit hours earned; degrees earn l; participation in or- 
Sanizations and activities chartered or 


í 
“Ncludin 


ied by the University 
athletic 


ige of members of 
ry information re- 


f the Registrar at the 


8 intercollegiate athletics indt 
u teams. A student who does 
ased must file 


ginning ofe 


written notice to this 


: ach semester or St 
. “Opies of the | 
Ormation 


available i; 


niversity's full pe 
is published in the G 
i the Office of the De 


I 


ease of student in- 


Student R hic and 


Rights and Responsibilities, 


ity is not responsible for the L 


yperty. A Lost and 


fice is maintained on campus in the Unive rsity Police Office. 


niversity ; 

ersity Polic y on Drugs 
`} 

lhe | nive 


aws that rsity cannot condone violations of ing violation of thon 

the a cach ribe possession, use, sale, or 1 of drugs Members oi 

include b community should know that ad ion, whic h may 

SuSpensi. 'smissal from the re sidence halls, re ? privileges, Or 

the interesi or dismissal from the Unive rsity, may be taken in order to protect 
Sts of the | 


niversity and the rights of other 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost o! the operation of ke 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni anc 
friends of the institution makes up the difference A 

The following fees and financ ial regulations were adopted for the academit 
vear 1996-97. Information on tuition and fees for the summer 1s published in 
the Summer Sessions Announ ement 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study* in Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Business and Public Management, the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science, and the Elliott School of International Affairs All full-time 
undergraduates will be « harged $19,065 for a ademic vear 1996-97 Part-time 
and nondegree students will be charged $625 per credit hou Student? 
admitted to the Seven-Year Integrated B.A./M.D. program pay à fixed net tuition 
rate annually; the amount is announced in the program bro¢ hure for the curret 
year. 


Y " $ Tp . credit 
University Fee (t harged all students registered on campus)—$30.50 pe! cred 
hour, to a maximum of $457.50 per semester 


Additional Course Fees—In certain courses additional fees, sut h as laborator 
and material fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the course descrip" 
tions. If breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount prov ided K 
in the laboratory fee, the student will be required to pay such additional charge? 
as are determined by the department concerned 


Residence Hall and Food Service Fees (see page 264-65) 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 


Application fee (all degree candidates) 

Advance tuition deposit, charged each entering o1 readmitted full-time 
undergraduate "A ena gen 

Orientation fee, charged each entering full-time undergraduate 

Housing deposit, charged each applicant for residence hall space 

Late registration beginning the first week of the semester 

Registration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence ert 

Commencement participation fee (charged all students who choose to 
participate in commencement exercises) 

Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) . 

Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 
drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason 

Special Columbian School departmental examination to qualify for 
receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both 

Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement 

Engineers' Council fee (charged all SEAS students), per semester 

English test for international students (when required) 

Study abroad fee 


"1 ne program is defined as 12-17 credit } 
than 12 credit hours per semester. Unde 
semester will be charged at the rate of 1 cr« 

In the event that a student's program re z 
be an additional charge for the 18th hour 
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Laboratory check-out fee, foi 


tory by the deadline date set by the instructor (a student who drops a 
chemistry 


failure to check out of chemistry labora- 


course before the end of the semester must í heck out of the 
laboratory at th« 


next laboratory period) 10 
Transcript fex 5 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 25 
Replacement of diploma 50 
MEN Gron-canicit bódesasulthaTR versity entitles each student to the 
following | niversity pri leges: (1) the use of the University library: (2) the 
Services of the Career Center: (3 gymnasium privileges; (4) a sion to all 
athletic contests, unless otherw T | privileges terminate when 
the student withdraws or dismissed from the University 
Payment of Fees 
When the student registers fo irses to be taken in the forthcoming semester. 
3 Schedule and Inv ice form nerated and mailed to the student. It provides 
“formation on di dates and all charges: it must be returned to the Cashier’s 
Office by the stated d e date to confirm registration. The University reserves the 
right to cani el registration for all students whose acci unts are not paid by the 
due date each semester 
The St e] responsibility for billing and maintaining 
Student i ; 3 í 1 ind. hi | charges. A 
tudent y bris | di payment plan 
tthe tim, of ; hi n t lf of the total 
ution and fe, iyvable in advance) at the time of registration 
and the dnesdav f the « ighth week of classes for the fall 
and spring semesters, Interest at the md ot 12 percent per annum o unpaid 
rece Will be chareed Toone first dav of the seme ste A 10-n payment 
Plan is also available 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the st | zovernment 
defer d 78 ts, or other forms z y^ i xš ne à se^ a Tue 
the tuiti Payment unless the total tui lon and feg - T ae an E Meo 
“on awards by 53,000 or more. Under such circumstances the student 
may be ermittegd + } ae } | t the time of registration 
and to qoi the har: Pay one-half of th Té md tH. 
sibility eter the balance AI amounts not paid by a sponsor remain the respon- 
à Ot the student 
Idents who fa | to make a ; du be charged interest at 
Tate of 4» r 


4 f navment! e 
eighth y S V fi | payment by th 
becom, "eek of ‘asses will be charged a $50 late p int fee. Accounts that 
count Past due wil] be V en ré the event a student's 

NS fing Hio e Wt EO : 
Geferro inciallv « ne 


zhts to the use of 


notify Payment In tuture semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will 


lip] the re BiStrar to wit} s, future registration privileges, transcripts, 
Plomas fu g | | 
Addit and other ac, niormation until the account is settled.'In 
Lic Ai "tt! 
Proce y Pplic lior to titutio 1 fede aid cannot be 
e( A: n 
haye be unti] “11 encumb l es chi those ] gency ioans, 
üssos n paid Accounts that ! t he ferred to a collection service will be 
se 1 
Stud! collectio, osts, including fees charged by the collection agencv. 
?'Uudente icluding f larged «RE zi 
lor credit auditing courses ire subject to all fees charged to students registered 


! 1 npaid ! d 
olicy—A student whose check is re turned unpaid by the 
reason wil] be I 


ee 


| 
f 
f 
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within 15 days, the student's account will be financii illv encumbered, with the 
same restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerate d above 


GW Monthly Payment Plan—The University s Monthly Payment Plan 1s avail- 
able to all students. | pon receipt of the appropriate ipplication, tht University 
will establish an account and mail payment coupons and envelopes for use t0 
ensure proper credit of payment he plan covers an academii vear (excluding 
summer sessions) and requires ten monthly payit nt Vay t igh February: 
Payments must be received by the 10th of each monti | decision ade after 
Mav to use this plan, ill missed payments must be mi o bring the ací ount 
current to the time participation is initiated. There 1s no t irge ani no interes! 
for using the plan if all payments are made as 


Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans—Several commercial pro: 
grams for parents who wish to pay for colle yn a monthly basis are available 
Terms and conditions vary, but most prov ide a life insurance policy in 
the contract. For specific details and applications idress inquiries to the 
following: 


Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington Del. 19899 

Knight Insured Tuition Pavment Plan, 855 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02116 

School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 

Educational Loan Program, l'he Riggs National B ink, 1120 Vermont AVe., N. W.: 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

The Tuition Plan, Inc., 57 Regional Drive, Concord, N 03301 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for wi thdrawal from the Universitv or from a course à 
registration period must be made in writing to the dean of the college, $ 
or division and to the registrar. Notification to an instructor is not an act epti 
notice (see Withdrawal under University Regulations). Financi il aid rec ipie 
must notify the Office of Student Financial Assistance in writing No! efund ? 
the tuition deposit required of entering students 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in s Api ag ancellations of f semest™ 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance w ith the following $t hedul 
for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first weel +} emester "i 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the TEE a ai ehe eanagtit 60% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the thir ue ik ul “by n ester ar 
Withdrawal dated on or bef t md ot the I À I à ol he à ter p 
Withdraws il dated after the fourth wee T" Dare r I | Non 


Partial withdrawal: If th 


" i J n 
e change in program results in à lower tuition cha 
the refund schedule above applies to the difference 
Regulations governing student withdrawals as they r« 
and food service charges 


slate t 

are contained in the specific lease arrang 
Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withd 
of 75% of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped withil 
seven calendar days following the 


scheduled registration day. No re 
be made for courses dropped thereafter 


rawals from courses, 


The above information regarding cancellation o 
withdrawal from the University mav not applv to enter 
recipients of federal aid; those Mindente. should check 
Accounts Office for the applicable cancellation schedul 

Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelint 
as adopted by the American Council on Edu: atio 1. Fee ere 


t tuition 


eral regu 
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that financi 
that se 
In no« 
Authoriz 
à stude 
Students 
anking 


al aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for 
mester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as well. 


ase will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 
ation to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
nt who does not have a clear financial rev ord 


are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until thev can make 


arrangements in the community 


INDEX 


Abbreviations, key to, 

Academic integrity, 28 ngineering a! omput 
Academic work load for employed see al them 
Statistics 


5 Kk 


students, see school concerned 


1 j 
Accounťancy, 62; see also Schoo! School of Business and Public 
f Engineering 


of Business and Public fanagemen | ( 


Management 
Accreditation, 9 
Administration, officers of, 13 
Admissions, 255; see also school 
concerned 


Advanced standing, 258; see alsi 
concerned 

Africana studies, 63 

Alumni association, 11 

American studies, 64 v exan 

Anthropology ,65 'arned through 

Applied science, 70 


ination 


Arabic, see Classics, 91 

Arc haeologv, see Anthropology 65 

Art, 71 

Athletics, 269 

Auditing, 284 

Awards, 277 

Biological sciences, 78 

Board of trustees, 11 

Business administration, 82; see also 
School of Business and Public 
Management 

Business and Public Management, 
School of, 29 

Business economics and public policy 
see School of Business and Public 


Management 

Calendar, 5 

Campus life, office of, 267 

Career center, 266 

Changes in program of study, 284 

Chemistry, 84 

Chinese, see East Asian languages and 
literatures, 96 

Civil, mechanical, and environmental 
engineering, 87; see also School 
of Engineering and Applied Science 

Classical archaeology and classics, see 
Art, 71, and Classics, 91 

Classical humanities, see Classics, 91 

Classics, 91 

Clinical laboratory science, see School 
of Medicine and Health Sciences 
Bulletin 

Columbian School of Arts and 
Sciences, 16 

Communication, 94 

Computer information and resource 
center, 266 
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English, 112 
English às à fore 
Environmenta] studies, 119 


Equal Opportunity, 1 
Examinations 


ign language, 118 


American ( ollege 
College Board 
Advanced Placen 
College Level 
259 
Sc holasti Assessment Tests, 255 
English as a forei 
(TOEFL), 257 
laiver (( ‘Olumbian School 


departmental). 22 
“Xercise 


ient Tests, 258 


Examination Program 


gn languag 


W 


spec ial 


science, see School of Medicine 
: and Health Sciences Bulletin 

,Aculty and staff of instruction, 201 
ees and finan; ial 
, 8Sidence hg 
Mance, 120; 


regulations, 288 
ills and food service, 264 
see also School of Business 


? and Public Management 
"Inancia] aid, 270 


Ping 
,Dancia] regulations, 288 


"Ine arts, See Art, 71 
Ood service 265 
-Orensic sq ie 


` nces, 121 
“trench, 


^.» 8€@ Romance | 
"teratures. 177 
7800 

n. staphy and region 
eologv 123 
& » 123 
erman and Slavic 


anguages and 


al science, 121 


languages and 

je ratures, 125 
Tades Jg ar 
adu il see also school concerned 
Jrants. ‘ON, 285; see Calendar for dates 
! ' See Finan, ial aid, 270 


Cree s v 
! ek, see Classics. 91 


andi 
sn, Ped Students, see Disabled 
Health 4 wnt Services, 267 
T 
lealth and accident insuran e, 265 
Heal l scienc es, 128 
Heb, Service, Student, 265 
ew See( lassics 91 


» 260 
' See also de 


partment or 
*Ncerned 


or: 
um $ Program. 4 34, 260 
an re i Dy 
S E om es Management. ser 
Mi ol of Business and Public 
lum a adement | 
an ser, 
lun t D se TVices, See Sociology 182 
1 laNities 134 ceti 
üc ET 
i Status 285 
“Om ey 
compie authorized Withdrawal, 282 
> ete, removal of see school 
àf Onc erned school 
mat; 
a 
Bus a Systems. See Sx hool of 
l less 1 ) ; ; 
ance 3e nd Public Management 
Mternati, ^ M and acc ident, 265 
Internati al affairs, 135 
tonal Aff 


airs, Elliott School of, 54 


iniversity policy on, 8 


Testing Program, 255 
ng gram, 


INDEX 


International business, 137: see also 
School of Business and Public 
Management 

International services, 267 

International students 


Admission, 256 


talian, see Romance languages and 


literatures, 177 


apanese, see East Asian languages and 


eratures, 96 


oint degree programs, 261 


ournaiism, see Media and public affairs, 
147 


udaic studies, 138 


Korean see East Asian uages and 


literatures, 96 
atin, see Classics, 91 


atin American studies, 139 


eave oti absence, 285 


Legal assistant program, see Sox iology, 
182 
Libe 


Libr 


operations, and materials 


agement, see School of Business 


and Public Management 
nent science, 141 
142 
CS, 143 


cal engineering, see Civil, 
mechanical, and environmental 


87; see also School of 


ring and Applied Science 

Media and public affairs, 147 

Medicine and Health Sciences, School of, 
59; see also School of Medi ine and 
Health Sciences Bulletin 

Middle Eastern studies, 152 

Multicult 

Music, 15: 

Law School, see Law School Bulletin 

Naval science, 157 

NROTC, 15 


I R > 
Nondegree status, 259, 262 
f 


rai stud 


services center, 267 


Office of campus life, 267 

Office of university students, 262 
istration, 13 

Operations research, 160 


Officers of adm 


uin 

Pass/no pass option, see school concerned 

Peace studies, 160 

Philosophy 161 

Physical science see Chemistry, 84 

Physics, 163 

Placement examinations, 258; see also 
department concerned 


Polish, see G 


an and Slavic languages 


and literatures, 125 


Political communication, see Media and 


ni re 14 
pubiic affairs, 14 


——— 
Se 
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Post-admission transfer « redit, 284 Special education, s¢ 

Premedical curriculum, 28 and special educ 

Prepaid payment plans, 290 necial honors, 286 

Prizes, 277 concerned 

Probation, see sc hool coni erned 

Psychology, 170 

Public administration, 173 

Radio and television, see Media ar 
public affairs, 147 

Radiologic sciences see School o! 
Medicine and Health Sciences 
Bulletin 

Readmission, 2 

Refunds, 290 

Registration, 281 

Regulations, university 281: see also Fees 
and financial regulations, and s¢ hool 
concerned 

Release of student information, university 
polic y on, 287 

Religion, 173 

Religious life, 269 

Residence halls, 264 

Residence requirements, see schoo 
concerned 

Residential life, 264 

Romance languages and literatur 

ROTC, 261 

Rules of the university, righ ; Tourism s 
286 of Business 

Russian, set German and Sl 
and literatures, 125 


Scholarship requirements, 282 


Management 


school concerned 
Scholarships, see Financial aid, 270 
Secondary fields of study, 260 
Senate, Faculty, 15 
Service-learning program, 182 
Columbian School regulations 
700 series, 182 
Slavic, see German and Slavi 
and literatures, 125 
Sociologv, 182 
Spanish and Spanish-American literature 


langu ges 


SChK( 
Women 
) 
see Romance languages and Writin 
literatures, 1 


€ 


leac he 


aton 


192 


1 


I preparation 


partment 


Summer 


ing, see 


Applied 


^C hool 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


The George Washington University 


offers graduate programs in the following 


representative fields. Detailed information is available in the Graduate Programs 


Bulletin. 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 


Administrative ociences 
Ameri; an Civilization 
Americ an Literature 
Anthropology 
Art History 
Art Therapy 
Bio hemistry 

iologic al Sciences 
'hemistry 

Timina] Justice 
iconomi S 
“glish Liter 
"Ine Arts 
Forensic Scie 
netic S 


ature 


nces 


"Pography 
pr ology 
listor, 


Schoo] of Engine 
“ivil ang Enviroi 
“OMputer Scie 
“lectric 


"ngi neg 


imental Engineering 
nce 

al Engineering 

Ting Management 


ation 
Ounseling 
irri , 
» ic ulum and Instruction 
4 ication Policy Studies 
: ucation Te 


à hnology | eadership 
;ducation 
ary/Secon, 


mentary E 
“ement 


Human Sciences 

Legislative Affairs 

Mathematics 

Molecular and Cellular On« ology 
Museum Studies 

Neurosi 
Physics 
Political 
Psyc hology 

Public Policy 

Religion 

SOK IOIOg V 
Speech-Language Pathology 
and Audiology 


Statistics 


lence 


Science 


Telecommunication 


s Studies 


ering and Applied Science 


Mec h ink al I 
Operations Research 


l'elecommuni 


and Human Development 


Higher Education Administration 
Human Resource Development 
International Education 

Museum Education 


Secondary Education 


ninist Special Education 
tío yt lary Administr pecial I 
" n and Supervision 
Schoo] 1 
0 i 
f Business and Public Management 


Ac 

nee ütanc V 
Sinegs , ini 

ES S Administration 
» A Service 


] S in inr 
inance Administration 


Elliott c. 

E School of International Affairs 

Rast A tonal Affairs 

Euro, tt Studies 

Intern, an Stugi, 

Latin Anna] Development Studies 
, Derican Studies 


Information Svstems 
Public Administration 
Taxation 


Tourism Administration 


Russian and East European Studies 
Technology, and Public 


y Studies 


Law School 


The Law School, the oldest law school in the District of Columbia, has an en 
rollment of approximately 1,600 full- and part-time students. The purpose 0 
the Law School is to prepare men and women to meet the needs of society Ift 
many fields of law and to encourage si holarlv research and writing in the law: 
The Law School seeks to fulfill these objectives through a rich and varied cur 
riculum taught by eminent professors and highly qualified specialized instruc 
tors: an extensive clinical law program, in which students learn legal skills by 
actual practice; two law journals that specialize in public law and internationa 
law; trial practice; participation in the Van Vleck Appellate Case ( ‘lub and sev 
eral other moot court competitions; and a series of student professional co-cur- 
ricular activities. The Law S« hool also offers a program of graduate legal edu 
cation and a continuing legal education program for members of the bar. Furthel 
information is available in the Law School Bulletin 

Undergraduates are eligible to take courses in the Law School under the fol 
lowing conditions. Students must demonstrate that they are qualified to under 
take the work of a given law course as well as the relevance of the course to thell 
programs of study. Permission must be se ured from the student's adv isor, He 
dean of the school in which the student is enrolled, and the assistant dean for 
graduate programs of the Law School. Registration is approv ed on a spat e-aval^ 
able basis after all Law School students have registered. Law courses are grade 
on a Pass/No Pass basis for undergraduates. 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


; dic 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the eleventh oldest mé 
school in the United States, provides education for medic al students, physi@ 
assistants, nurse practitioners, and other health professionals. At the gradué 
level, the School offers the Master of Public Health and Master of Science 
The 6 
$ sectio 
of geographic, 
ular, full-time faculty, the voluntary faculty includes those with 
in the Washington area as well as those who serve on the staffs of the! 
Institutes of Health and other federal medical facilities; some are the p! 
and scientists who guide the health policies of the nation. The « ity 0 
ington provides the medical student with a unique opportunity to o 
ernment agencies, legislative institutions, and private organizations d 
ence the planning of health care delivery in our society. Teac hing ! 
provide the full range of experiences necessary to prepare the primary 4 
physician, the clinical specialist, and the teacher-investigator. Further i? 
mation is available in the School of Medicine and Health $i iences Bulleti® : 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences participates in two joint E 
grams leading to the Doctor of Medicine. See Columbian School of Arts and" d 
ences for the integrated B.A./M.D. program. See the main entry on the 9€ á 
of Medicine and Health Sciences for the earlv selection program. 


è 


DEGREES OFFERED BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences: Ba helor of Arts (B.A.), Bac helor of 


Music (B.Mus ), Bachelor of Sx lence (B.S.), Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of Fine 
Arts (M.F.A ), Master of Forensic Sx iences (M.F.S.), Master of S« ience (M.S.), 
Master of Sx lence in Forensic S« lence (M.S.F.S ), Master of Philosophy 
(M.Phil, ). and Dox tor of Philosophy (Ph D.) 


Schoo) 0f Medicine and Health Sciences Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bac helor 
of Sc ience in Health Sciences (B.S.H.S.) Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), Mas- 
ter of S, tence in Health Sciences (M.S.H.S.). and Doctor of Medicine (M D.) 

Law S, hool: Juri 


s Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws LL.M.), and Doctor of Juridical 
Science (S.J...) 


Schoo] of Engine 


ring and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil Engi- 

neering) (B.S.[C.E.]), Bachelor of ocience (Computer Engineering) (B.S. 
“Eng. |), Bachelor of S lence (Computer Science) (B.S.[C.S.]), Bac helor of Sci- 
ence (Electric al Engineering) (B.S E E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical En- 
sneering) (B & [Nr E.]) Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) 


9. [S.A &E.]), Master of I ngineering Management (M.E.M.). Master of Science 
M.S.) 


), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science 
D.Sc.) ; 


Graduate School of Educatio1 
lication and I 
ing (M.A,T.) 


Octor of E 


tucation and Human Development: Master of Arts in Ed- 
luman Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D Master of Arts in Teach- 
, Master of Education (M Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and 
ducation (Ed.D.) 


Schoo] of Business ind Public Management Bachelor of Accountancy 
‘Accy, 


/ ), Bac helor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Ac ountancy 
vibACCy,, Master of Business Administration (M.B.A £ Master of Health Ser- 
me Administration (M.H.S.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), 
ster of S, tence in Finance (M.S.F.). Master of Science in Information Svstems 
M38), Master of Taxation (M.Tax.), Master of Tourism Administration 
to A), Specialist in Health Services Administration (Spec.H.S.A.), and Doc- 
r of Philosoph (Ph.D.) 


Elliott S 
M.A.) cho 


ol of Inte rnational Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and Master of Arts 
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Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
School of Business and Public Management 
Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Elliott School of International Affairs 


ease , 
Unive, Address correspondence to the office concerned at The George Washington 
h aCaming U ashington. D.C. 20052: telephone (202)994-1000. For information 
Health See s ergraduate Programs, the Law School. the School of Medicine and 
nces, or the Summer Sessions, please request the appropriate Bulletin. 
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La Universidad de George Washington le agradece su interés. Si be 
sita información adicional a la incluida en este Boletín, por favor, dir ir 
por escrito, en inglés, a la dirección de George Washington Univers 


indicada en la primera página de esta publicación. O 


ge, : » ; The | 
Information in this Bulletin is generally accurate as of fall 1995. w 
University reserves the right to change courses, programs, fees, y of 
the academic calendar, or to make other changes deemed necessan 


desirable, giving advance notice of change when possible. 


Program information appears under the name of the department or Pot 
gram concerned in Columbian School of Arts and Sciences and thé bli 

School of International Affairs. For the School of Business anc evel | 
Management, the Graduate School of Education and Human " 4g 
opment, and the School of Engineering and Applied Science, 


information appears under the school's entry. A 
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Fall Semester 
Adv ising and testing begin for entering students 
Classes begin 
Late registration 
esr Day (holiday) 
Fall Convo ation 
Applications due for winter graduation 
Columbus Day (holiday) 
Registration for spring semester classes begins* 
applic ations due for spring semester financ ial aid 
Thanksgiy ing holiday 
Last day of fall semester classes 
Re eading period 
Examination period Á 
Abstracts of dissertations due Academic Publications 
for dox toral candidates for winter graduation 


ntàtive: consult the Schedule of Classes 


6 


1997 


January 10 
January 13 
January 13-17 
January 20 
February 1 
February 17 
March 15 


March 17-2 


May 2-5 
May 6-14 
May 18 
June 1 
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Spring Semester 

Advising and testing for entering students 

Classes begin 

Late registration 

Martin Luther King Day/Inauguration Day (holiday) 
Applications due for May graduation 

George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 

Abstracts of dissertations due in Academic Publications 

for doctoral candidates for May graduation 

Spring recess 

Registration for fall semester classes begins" 

Designated Monday 

Last day of spring semester classes 

Reading period 
Examination period | 
Commencement 

Deadline for submission of 1997-98 graduate financial 

aid applications 


*Registration dates are tentative; ¢ onsult the Schedule of Classes 


THE UNIVERSITY 


History 


te George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbian 
<0 ge in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed in 
sity tp Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington Univer- 


>, the debt of the | niversity to George Washington, whose name it bears, is 
àn int 


angible one. 

upon te Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 

oped ^ establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 

Baie v : While being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
le country would ac quire the habits of good « itizenship, throwing off 


the ypecidices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practic e, as well as 
Lopes. Wish republican government. lo further the materialization of his 
Wards Avin ungton left a bequest of 50 shares of rhe F otomai Company | to- 
f ndowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
‘Olumbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that gov- 
Never o. E inc line to extend L fostering hand towards it." The Congress 
lence, and Ned. fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out of exis- 
fully siae "- lngton s bequest bec ame worthless 
missions scious of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
ers and AN and the need for a learned ¢ lergy, a group of dedicated minis- 
İstrict of Col 1 sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in the 
Uther Rice thon Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend 
Of a c Na ^ raised funds for the pur hase of a site and petitioned Congress 
whic Nascar, fter much delay and amendment, Congress granted a charter, 
the Co} nep, lag by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard 
domination oroe tarian character it provided i That persons of every religious 
either ac n shall be ¢ apable of being elected Trustees nor shall any person, 
Colle e, or d ident, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said 
Or o Ho. «nied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for 
k During t E of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 
Ils act; itie © entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
Sent t ss Were centered on College Hill, a tract of 46 acres between the pre- 
beyo ‘olny e Streets extending north from Florida Avenue to somewhat 
"ler pare of à Jia Road. The Medic al Sc hool was located downtown. For the 
Were și 1e Columbian University period, the buildings of the 1 niversity 
" uring the Ong H Street between 13th and 15th Streets. 
at sec d c ialf- entury, the University's « ampus has been developed in 
19th ar 240) the old First Ward familiarly known as Foggy Bottom, between 
Minders o ist teet, south of Pennsylvania Avenue: The area has many re- 
Rew, live. spp to the l niversity. President Monroe, who signed the 
Is ere Jadiah U^ Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the 
Unn ets, a A rown, was for 50 years the pastor of a church at 19th and 
lVersit he ashington selected 23rd and E Streets as the site of the National 
" “© Doped to see established. 


ate tha venue and iod campus is in downtown Washington, between Pennsyl- 
ent e ite House d F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas 
for th of State, the Nat 1e World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Depart- 
Gws y erforming Art ional Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center 
Irginia Cam sand many other governmental and cultural institutions. 

Ipus, initiated for graduate studies, research projects, and pro- 
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fessional development programs, is located along the high-tech corridor 08 
Route 7, just to the west of Route 28, in Loudoun County 


Purpose and Objectives 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize "the aspire 
tions of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the ere tion of a university ? 
the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has been the aim 1o de 
velop the University ideal in the nation's « apital with a view toward meeting 
the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditional prin 
ciples of learning and research. N 
The George Washington 1 niversity is dedicated as an institution of higher 
learning to promote the general advancement of human knowledge and under 
standing and the development of every student to his or her highest potenti 
so that each may make the maximum contribution to the improvement © 
standards, mores, and scientific and cultural climate of all peoples. 


In pursuit of exc ellence in education, the University dedicates itself x is 
dom of inquiry, respect for truth, and support for resear h. The Univers? 


committed to preserving à « urriculum that embodies the content and spirits 
the liberal arts and promotes at ademic specialization and professional edu i 
tion; fostering respect and communication among different cultures; and! to 
taining a continuing process of institutional self-assessment and adaptation 
meet the rapidly changing needs of society. or? 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations sil 
of the princ ipal « apitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the Unive [i 
to utilize its location in the nation's capital in « ontinuing the developmeP 


great nationally and internationally oriented university. 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity Ww" 
The George Washington University does not unlawfully dis: riminate agi 
any person on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, ag? 
cap, veteran status, or sexual orientation. This policy covers all programs jy. 
vices, policies, and procedures of the University, including admission v 
cation programs and employment. The University is subject to the Di 
Columbia Human Rights Law. d 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws am 
ulations regarding discrimination in education OI employment prog, T. 
activities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice Pres 
Human Resources, The George Washington University, Washingt, us 
20052, (202)994-6503, or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights 9 
Department of Education. 


The Schools » 


The George Washington University inc ludes seven academic units, 8 "^ 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences ofters undergraduate progr pelo! 

ing to the degrees of Bac helor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and 9, 

Music and graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of APR rd 

of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic S iences, Master of Science, Master 9 

in Forensic Science, Master of Philosophy, and Doctor of Philos ding 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers programs l es 

degrees of Bachelor of Science, Bac helor of Science in Health scien? ui^ 

of Public Health, Master of Science in Health Sciences, and Doctor - tot 
The Law School offers programs leading to the degrees of Juris, H 

ter of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science and special programs in^ 

legal education. 


THE UNIVERSITY 9 


The Schoo! of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, ¢ omputer 
engineering, computer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, 
and systems analysis and engineering. Graduate programs lead to the degrees of 
Master of Science, Master of Engineering Management, Engineer, Applied Sci- 
entist, and Doctor of Science 6 

lé Graduate School of Educ ation and Human Development offers programs 
eading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development, 
sro Arts in Tea« hing, Master of Educ ation, Education Specialist, and Doc- 
^ Sducation 
E hool of Business and Public Management offers undergraduate pro- 
ness A pacing to the degrees of Bachelor of Acco intancy and Bachelor of Busi- 
" Administration and graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
An OUntan, y, Master of Business Administration, Master of Health Services 
A “ministration, Master of Public Administration, Master of Sc lence in Finance, 
Tourism 4 lence in Information Sy stems Master of T ixation, Master of 
Octor of P} ministration, opecialist in Health Services Administration, and 

4 ) lilosophy 

lead; > Elliott School of Inte rnational Affairs offers undergraduate programs 


h. Ing to tho degree of Ba helor of Arts and graduate programs leading to the 
"Bree of Master of Arts 


ashington University is acı redited by its regional accrediting 


y, the Middle St 
eU 


Th rir ates Assoc lation f Colleges and Si hools m 
versity Wo) is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 

The | S men and 1s à member of the College Board 
Schools , 1; hoo! is a charter member of the Association of American Law 
the Bar ofth ua “Pproved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to 
Ceg has » merie an Bar Assoc iation The School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
the Liaigo; T continuous approval by its accrediting body which is ¢ urrently 
can Medic, ommittee on Medical Education, sponsored jointly by the Ameri- 
Master of P rr lation and the Association of American Medical ( olleges. l'he 
lcatic n for Ei Health program has full accreditation from the Council on Ed- 
"editar; 3 lic Health. The ( ommittee on Allied Health Education and Ac- 
Cog, 9 has acc redited the undergraduate health s iences programs in nu- 


Physicign “ine technology, radiation therapy technology, medical tec hnology, 
Stadua Benet cant, and radiological sciences and a« ministration. All under- 
ate credited 1 Ing c urricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
tion Oard " < the Engineering Acc reditation Commission of the Accredita- 
Acre, itec i “ngineering and Technology. The « omputer science curric ulum 
Putin y uy the Computer Science Act reditation Commission of the Com- 
leo an Devel, . Accreditation Board. The Graduate School of Educ ation and 
Res f Te: opment is a ¢ harter member of the American Association of Col- 
Credi atio acher Education and is accredited by the National Council for Ac- 
tamg: : of Teacher Education for its eligible master’s and doctoral degree pro- 
T$ programs in school and community counseling and the 
iseling are accredited bv the ( ouncil for the Accredita- 
ind Related Educ ational Programs; the master's program in 
Seling is accredited by the Council on Rehabilitation Educa- 
l of Business and Public Management joined the Council on 
ublic Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School be- 
Bram; y accredited Americ an Assembly of ( ollegiate Sc hools of Business; the 
— They Its undergraduate program in 1977 and its master's pro- 
e Certified p Tograms in accountancy satisfy the educational requirements 
ublic Accountant and the Certified Management Accountant 


teha : n ounseling , 
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professional examinations. The program in health services administration is kn 
credited by the Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services Å 
ministration. The Master of Public Administration program is on the approv 
list of the National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration 
The Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Cher 
Society. The Department of Music is an ace redited member of the National d 
sociation of Schools of Music. The graduate program 1n « linical psy¢ hology g 
the Department of Psychology is on the approved list of the American Per 
logical Association. The graduate program in spect h-language pathology a 
audiology is accredited by the Education and Training Board of the Boards 
Examiners in Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area , 
The George Washington University is a member of the Consortium of Unive | 
ties of the Washington Metropolitan Area. Ten universities in the Washing 
area—American University, Catholic University of America, Gallaudet Un! 
sity, George Mason University, George Washington University, Georgel? 
University, Howard University, Marymount University, the University 9 


4 $ MP A : :4 a Col 
District of Columbia, and the University of Maryland—are assot iated in vies 
sortium through whi h they coordinate the use of their respective faci 4 


Mount Vernon College and Trinity College are associate members of the fast 
sortium. Students in approved programs leading to degrees in any one o . 
institutions have the opportunity to select from the « ombined offerings t "d 
ticular courses that best meet their needs. This priv ilege is subject to regula 
of the school in which the student is enrolled. Participation is limited to ee 
candidates. Law and medical students are ext luded from participation: e 
for LL.M. candidates. See the Schedule of Classes for spec ific regulations 
information concerning registration for Consortium courses T. 
Registration forms and instructions are àv ailable from the registrar Of an B 
stitution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tun ott 
their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are paya e 
visited institutions. 


The University Libraries 


, : , elm? 
The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin G T. 


Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries 9 
School and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. , app? 
These collections contain more than 1,600,000 volumes. University 21s 
priations supplemented by endowments and gifts provide research mate ny 
the social sciences, the humanities, the sciences, and business. Gifts from pe 
sources have enriched the collections, in« luding a large National En 0 m 
for the Humanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities 
The libraries hold over 18,000 serials. , from p 
Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained ass 
GW Information System and at library service desks. individual an “oo 
struction in the use of the library and orientation to library facilities te" 
by librarians upon request as well as through print, media, 8n 
assisted instruction. ater 
The libraries strive to fulfill the curricular and research needs andin so 
the students. Through computerized searches of bibliographic data if 
dents identify and locate desired researc h materials not easily font 
more traditional methods. The staff assists all members of the Ud 
using the rich resources of the Washington area and the unusual opP 
they offer for extensive research. d 
Degree candidates at George Washington University (except law an ne 
students) may borrow directly from the main campus libraries of 8 
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demic institutions in the Washington area. Students may also obtain books and 
Journal articles on interlibrary loan from other libraries in the city, throughout 
e United States, and in various other countries. 
ALADIN, the « omputerized system of several databases, lists the holdings of 
? Gelman Library and the libraries of six other universities in the Washington 
area and ine ludes on-line access to selected periodical indexes. ALADIN can be 


accessed from terminals in the libraries or from personal computers on « ampus 
9r elsewhere, 


GW Television 


The Primary television resource of the University is GW Television, a state-of- 

“art multichannel broadcast and production facility. GW Television devel- 
"PS Courses and programs in « ooperation with academic departments for broad- 
cast on and off campus over various satellite and cable networks; produces 
tion dapes for class use and for continuing professional educ ation; offers na- 
ington international satellite video onferenc ing; operates the George Wash- 
video | Diversity Television Network (GWUTN): and is developing compressed 

inks between remote campus locations. 


P ud l'elevision has both C and ku-band satellite rec eption capabilities and 
eliver Programs received via satellite to many on-campus locations. 
Ge i 
nera] Alumni Association 
The ob 


ciate h octives of this organization are to unite the graduates who wish to asso- 

mselves for ¢ haritable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 

0 Promote the general welfare of the University 

een Baa aip in the Association is ¢ onveyed automatic ally to anyone who has 
eame "see from any school or division of the | niversity. Anyone who has 
Velsity in Credit hours or the equivalent at the Univ ersity, w ho hiss Ten the Uni- 
Ship; į 89od standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for member- 
9 Case of the Division of 1 Iniversity Programs students, however, only 
Teq lement. hours earned” requirement and not the “graduation of the class” 
Sams applies, Graduates of Center for Career Education certificate pro- 


alum i varning Board, composed of members representing the constituent 

lead hie zations, directs the activities of the Association. The voluntary 

: Association works closely with the staff of the Office of 

elations in carrying out Association affairs. The Association may be 
Tough the Office of Alumni Relations. 


eB 
"T Card of Trustees of the U niversity 


Which thewsity is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
CW a} 2 resident of the University is an ex officio member. Trustees who are 
Side the W. are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees out- 
Shington metropolitan area. 


Eve 

ett H 
Piver R Cacllow, Chairman Emeritus 
Ohn D. Ze Th Jr., shairman Emeritus 
vtatles T Sis, C lairman 
Caney Broyhill’ Vice Chairman 
tolyn p ill, ecretary 


£e, Assistant Se retary 


Lut, "'Onmep, j communications Assistant, Climate Change Division, 
ther a rotection Agency 


` rady, p " - b p 
and Nuclear + Professor and Chairman, Department of Radiation Onc ology 
» Hahnemann University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


edicine 
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*Joseph L. Brand, Partner, Patton Boggs, LAP. 
*Nancy Broyhill, Realtor 
*Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman, Carr Realty Corporation 
*Sheldon S. Gohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
*Elizabeth A. Cowles, Cowles Publishing Company, Spokane, Washington 
Myron P. Curzan, Of Counsel, Arnold & Porter 
*Heather S. Foley 
*Jean S. Fugett, jr., Attorney, Baltimore, Mary land 
*Morton I. Funger, Chairman of the Board, Community Realty Co., Inc 
Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies 
David Gladstone, Chairman, Allied Capital 
*Edward W. Gnehm, Jr., Deputy Representative 0j the United States to the 
United Nations, New York, New York 
*Edward Grebow, President, TELE-TV 
*Patricia D. Gurne, Director, Jac kson & Campbell 
*Howard P. Hoffman, President, Howard P. Hoffman Group, Inc., Lighthouse 
Point, Florida 
Lawrence A. Hough, President/CEO, Student Loan Marketing Asso« jation 
*Marvin L. Kay, Richmarr Development Company tts 
*John M. Kucharski, Chairman and CEO, EG&G, Inc., Wellesley, Massachuse 
*' Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 
*Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Colonial Parking, Inc 
*Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps & Phillips 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 
*Darla Dee Moore, Rainwater, Inc., New York, New York 1 
*David Parker, Assistant Attorney General, State Attorney General's Offices 
New York, New York l 
*Dennis J. Patterson, President, FHP International Consulting Corporation, 
Costa Mesa, California 
*Robert G. Perry, President, Complete Communications, Inc. 
Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Senior Vice President, Education and Program 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
*Robert A. Rosenfeld, Chairman, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, San 
Francisco, California 
*J. James Rowsey, Chairman and James P. and Heather Gills Professor of 
Ophthalmology, University of South Florida, Tampa, Florida 
*William P. Rutledge, CEO, Teledyne, Inc., Los Angeles, California 
*Dennis Shepard, Director, Shepard Eye Center, Santa Maria, California 
Edgar E. Smith, Educational Consultant, Lexington, Massachusetts 
Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction, Inc. 
*Robert L. Tull, Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company 
*Mark R. Warner, Managing Director, Columbia Capital Corporation 
*Jin H. Weatherly, President, Weatherly & Company xas 
*J. McDonald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow Company, Dallas, 7 
John D. Zeglis, Senior Vice President-General Counsel and Governime 


ming 


Emeritus Trustees 


*Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon 
*Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation 
*Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George 
University 
Mortimer M. Caplin, Senior Member, Caplin & Drysdale i. oro 
"T Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corr i 
Katharine Graham, Chairman of the Executive Committee, The Was 
Post Company 


washing? 
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* 
‘Haze! S. Hanback, Management Consultant 


.Quseph D, Hughes, Retired Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon and Sons 
avid M. Kennedy, Retired: Formerly U.S. Secretary of the Treasurv, U.S. 
Ambassador. Chairman of Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 
elvin R, Laird, Formerly U.S. Se retary of Defense; 


N Senior Counselor, 

; , , li 
sm tional and International Affairs, Reader's Digest Association Ir« ! 
,'"àddeus A. Lindner, Founding Dire tor, Colonial Parking, Inc lif 

John R. 


* Manning, Intellectual Property Consultant, Forn 
“ational Aeron 


"James M. Mi É 
Joh ava, T Lite he ll 


ier Senior Attorney, 
iutics and Space Administration 


JJ . b " | 
: Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling | 
Vright, Retired ( orporate Executive 
Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corporation 


Honorary Trustees 


F, Elwood D 


avis, Attorney 
Orothy Sh : 


apiro, President, J.B. and Maurice C Shapiro Trust 


0 
flicers of Administration 
The University 


Step} 
ph = 
n Joel l'rachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., L.H.D., President 
W Bat S, Cropp, Ed.D., Associate Vice President for Government Relations 
Sem; rtz III, B.S., Vice President for Administrative and Information 
96r Vices 
Ouglas Kaplan, J.D., Associate Vice President f. )r Human Resources 
nnie B ». Gale, Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Information Systems 
Robert A. a; Wooldridge, M.B.A., Assistant Vice President 


4 'hernak, B.S. in B.A M.Ed., Vice President for Student and 
ldemic Support Services 


Elisabeth Webster. M.A., Assistant Vice President for Student and 
Linda Br dle. Support Services 
Sharo Y ey Salamon, Ph.D., Interim Vice President for Academic Affairs 
' T » d ) "^ ` > , > » d )r ^ mi. 
Affairs 807S; M.L.S., Ph.D., Associate Vice President for Academic 
Onald Ri 
mal Richard Lehman, Ph.D , Associate Vice President for Research and 
Ted uate Studies 
we ristensen, M.S., Assistant Vice President for Television 
gare ahn Cohen. M.A., Assistant Vice President for Institutional 


"las Vice President and Treasurer 

Dennis x M.B.A.. M.Tax., Ci mptroller 

Alan 4 h hamer, J.D., General Counsel 

Mark P, Jac ^ Ed.D., Associate Vice President for Business 
Don ‘Ox, M.S.. Associate Vice President for Finance 


a Selovic p 
Gearldea Lv SEM : Assistant Vice President for Budget 
NT Banking » ynkoop, M.A., Assistant Treasurer, Cash Management and 4 
£ an 6 PF 
: Wein i ds à VU PIR 
ean of geld. M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs and Executive j ji 
Thomas Ww d Medic al Center j ^ i 
velopment ne M.P.H.. Senior Associate Vict President for Network | i 
ww caig C] LB 
Oug cR r " x V te 
Jil E, Kent. Xd Associate Y Ice President for Administration and Operations had 


" Associate Vice President for Financial Affairs 
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John Franklin Williams, Jr., M.S., M.P.H., M.D., Associate Vice President fot 
Graduate Medical Education and Special Projects 
Leroy R. Charles, M.B.A., Assistant Vice President for ¢ jovernment Relations 
and Medical Center Operations 
Pierre S. Pincetl, M.D., Assistant Vice President for Information Technology 
Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development and Alumni Affairs 
Abbie O. Smith, Ed.D., Assistant Vice President 


The Schools 


Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Interim Dean of Columbian School of Arts and 
Sciences NL 
Robert I. Keimowitz, M.D., Dean of the Medical Center, for Academii Affairs 
Jack Harlan Friedenthal, J.D., Dean of the Law S hool i 
Gideon Frieder, D.Sc., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied Scient 
Mary Hatwood Futrell, Ed.D., Dean of the Graduate Si hool of Education an 
Human Development 
F. David Fowler, B.S./B.A., Dean oj the School of Business and Public 
Management ; 
Harry Harding, Ph.D., Dean oj the Elliott School of International Affairs 
Irwin Price, M.B.A., Ph.D., Executive Dean of the Virginia Campus 


RJ y : b ; 5 

F. Christopher Arterton, Ph.D., Associate Dean oj Columbian Sí hool oj Art 
and Sciences ^ lof 

Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian Schoo!” 


Arts and Sciences + hoo! 

Phyllis Marynick Palmer, Ph.D., Acting Associate Dean of Columbian Sch 
of Arts and Sciences iro 

David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Associate Dean oj Columbian School of Arts @ 
Sciences ris 

Christopher H. Sterling, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian S« hool of A® 
and Sciences d 

Richard Paul Tollo, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian School of Arts an 
Sciences 

Theodore George Toridis, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School 0 
and Applied Science ; 

Charles Matthew Gilmore, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engl 
and Applied Science 

Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Graduate Sc 
Education and Human Development 

Robert Nicholas Ianacone, Ed.D., Associate Dean 0j the Graduate 
Education and Human Development : 

James Edwin Kee, J.D., M.P.A., Senior Associate Dean of the School oj 
Business and Public Management " an 

Robert Frederick Dyer, D.B.A., Associate Dean of the Si hool of Busines 
Public Management, for Graduate Business Programs pi 

Lois Graff, M.B.A., Ph.D., Associate Dean oj the School of Business an 
Management, for Undergraduate Programs 

Michael Owen Moore, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Elliott S« 
national Affairs 

Jack A. Siggins, M.A., University Librarian 


f Engi neering 


geri 
. hool of 


school of 


hool of Inte 


The Faculty Senate 


John Gordon Boswell 


Mary Diane Majerus Brewer 


: „vonne Captain 
‘dward Alan Caress 
Michael Scott Castleberry 
urt John Darr 
ervyn L, Elgart 
„Mest Julius Englander 
h avid Fowler 
l ack Harlan Friedenthal 
„ideon Frieder 
1 Ty Hatwood Futrell 
llam Byron Griffith 
Aur); Manohar Gupta 
44,; Mammad Ikramul Haque 
arry Harding 
pai Richard Harrald 
"erald p. Johnston 


Steven Keller, Parliamentarian 
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Walter Kurt Kahn 

*Robert I. Keimowitz 

Paul Lawrence Kimmel 
Robert Eugene Park 
tJoseph Pelzman 

Lilien Filipovitch Robinson 
*Linda Bradley Salamon 
Ormond Albert Seavey 

* Brian Page Selinskv 

David Elliot Silber 

Keith E. Smith 

Lewis David Solomon 
James Ashley Straw 
"Stephen Joel Trachtenberg 
Joseph Louis Tropea 
Clemmont Eyvind Vontress 
Anthony Marvin Yezer 


COLUMBIAN SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Interim Dean E.A. Caress 
Associate Deans F.C. Arterton, N.K. Khat heressian, P.M. Palmer (Acting), 
D.A. Rowley, C.H. Sterling, R.P Tollo 


Introduction 


The George Washington 1 niversity awarded its first Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in 1888, one ol the first institutions in the l nited States to do so. In 189^ 
the School of Graduate Studies was instituted. A number ol organization? 
entities followed and, in 1965, after several decades of growth in a number 0 
departments, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences was established. a 
undergraduate and graduate education and research programs in the arts 8P 
sciences were combined in 1992 under one administration with the formatio? 
of the Columbian College and Graduate Si hool of Arts and Sciences, simp i 
to Columbian School of Arts and Sciences in 1995 

All graduate programs in the arts and sciences, leading to the degrees of Mas 
ter of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Scien®, 
Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Philosophy, Doctor 4 
Psychology, and Doctor oł Philosophy, are administered by Columbian Scho", 

The faculty of Columbian School sets requirements for admission, provides 
courses and programs of advanc ed study and research, and establishes ? 
demic standards for its degrees. 


Admission Requirements 


Applicants must have academic backgrounds of ex ellence, usually with maior 
or equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced Ca 
Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an act redited college is requ op 
With evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Rec ord ExamindP,, 
scores, an applicant whose academic re ord falls short of a B average m5 a 
accepted on a conditional basis. Meeting the minimum requirements dos 
assure automatic acceptance. The departments may, and often do, set Di due 
admission standards. Moreover, the number of spaces available for new 8 ai 
ate students limits the number that can be act epted. Students who apP yx pi 
senior year must have completed their baccalaureate w ork before registrati? ri 
Columbian School and must present evidence of sut h completion. ApP "n 
should be aware that graduate courses taken prior to admission while 
degree status are not used in assessing admissibility to degree programs. dë 
i All applicants are required to submit scores on the GRE general test. 0 pis? 
tion, some programs require scores on a GRE subject test (see the Colur yi 
School section of the Graduate Admissions Applic ation). The applica? iy? 
have the Educational Testing Service send the required score reports OF egy 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. GRE scores are v alid for five yee cout 

The following additional requirements pertain to all applicants 
tries in which English is not an official language 

1. Applicants who do not hold a degree from a regionally accr€ 
stitution of higher learning are required to submit scores from the wo 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The Test of Written English ion to! 


w 
„dited Uus of 


» » "TD n $ n ` i 

also recommended. The required minimum TOEFL score for admis$ " 

graduate degree program is 550 "T a 
2. Applicants for graduate teaching assistantships are require ^ gd 


scores on the TOEFL and the Test of Spoken English (TSE). To be Sng 
for an assistantship, the applicant must have à minimum score 9 
TOEFL. , ,U 

3. Applicants admitted as degree candidates will be required to 
English as a Foreign Language (EFL) Placement Test at The George 
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University before registering. (Those who score 600 or more on the TOEFL are 
exempted.) Depending on the applicant's performance on the placement test, 
EFL Course work may be required. 
Dplication for Admission—Full information is available in the Graduate 
nissions Application 
ĉadmission—A student who w ishes to resume a graduate program that had 
Sen interrupted must file an application form and provide supporting docu- 
mentation to be considered for readmission. Readmission is not guaranteed, and 


Adr 


Th application is subject to review by the department concerned and the dean. 
ul Student may be required to take additional course work and qualifying 
sor Inations on the course work completed Application forms are available 

) "s i : 

m the Graduate Student Sery ices office 
Regulations 
See Fes. * f 

Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations 


e Graduate Student Services office publishes a Graduate Student Hand- 
00k e. 


Sag pct academic year that contains additional updated information on the 

$ policies, regulations, and other matters of conc ern to enrolled or 
Students, It is the responsibility of the student to be aware of the 
' contained both in this Bulletin and the Handbook 


Credit. for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; CR, 
|» Fail; Z, Inc omplete; IPG, In Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal, Z, 
Withdrawal. Other grades that may be assigned are A—, B+, B-, 


instn, Stade of I indic 
Th, ctor for the 
- nlComp]eto 


ates that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the 
student's failure to complete the required work for a course. 
comple "7€ must be made up before the lapse of one calendar vear. An In- 
ains per Euler Course work that is not « hanged within one calendar year 
e remoy ey as a grade of J on the student's record. The grade of I can- 
elsewhere. ed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent 
the y rade of IPG is given for all thesis and dissertation research courses until 
thesi - or dissertation is completed. Upon the satisfac tory completion of the 
of CR ; ,Psertation, the grade IPG is automatically changed to CR. The grade 
Y be given for Advanced Reading and Research courses. 


Sch x 
i olarship Requirements 


are required to maintain a minimum cumulative grade aver- 
Sram in X all Course work taken following admission to a graduate pro- 
Ool. Individual departments may require a higher average; the 
à as “nglish requires a 3.25 grade-point average for master’s candi- 
Sta en ™ average for doctoral c andidates. Only graduate course work that 
In &Y be include tsity and that forms part of the student's program of stud- 
N the caa, ~ Uded in the grade-point average. 
i nt who receives a grade of F for a course in the program 
ate Student Services office will require a written statement 
Justifying the student's continuance in the Sc hool and out- 


aduate 
E e " 
linin t d artment 


a ? pro t 
hval, um to be followed, Continuation is contingent upon the dean's 
Coy de is eri grade of F is received for a course in the program of studies, 

A is lepeatoq. ed in the student's grade-point average whether or not the 

Stud - 
Only ent may , 
Te at ¢ i , m , » 
Y when Permit: -ya 3 course in which a grade of C or above was received 


9d to do so by the department concerned, unless the course 
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description states that the course may be repeated for credit. A written state 
ment of permission must be submitted for approval to the Graduate Studen 
Services office by the appropriate departmental advisor. It is then filed Wi 
the Registrar. If a course is repeated, the first grade received remains on the 
student's record and is included in the student's grade-point average. 
A graduate student may take an advan ed undergraduate course 
numbered 101-200) for graduate « redit only upon the approval of the dean an 
the department at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only wit 
the provision that the student complete additional work in order to rec eive gré 


(courses 


uate credit. 


Program of Studies 


The program o! studies is a formal statement ot the requirements to be 
completing a specific degree program as well as the dates by 
requirement must be completed. The program of studies form 1s obtained rom 
the Graduate Student Services office at the time of the first registration. l 
be completed in consultation with the departmental advisor and submitte $ 
approval to the Graduate Student Services office by the indicated date. A d 
ter's candidate's program ol studies is due during the firs! semester of study ai 
a Ph.D. candidate’s program of studies is due during the second semeste? 
study. A program of studies mav be revised when necessary, by obtaining Jed 
approval of the departmental advisor and the dean. The revision must befi 
in the Graduate Student Services office, A « ompleted course í annot be drop? 
from the program of studies unless its inclusion was due to an error in advis 
or an administrative error. Such a change in the program requires the app? 
of the dean. ju 

It is especially important tor those admitted with conditions to consult M 
their departmental advisors as early as possible regarding í ompletion O! ^ HOS 
ditional requirements spec ified in the letter of admission The exact con 3 
for admission must be satisfied. «4 hou 

Academic Work Load—Full-time students register for 9 to 12 credit ^ 
each semester; part-time students must register for 6 € redit hours each $e j 
ter. These requirements do not apply to students who have tewer than ra the! 
hours (full time) or 6 credit hours (part time) remaining to comp et? att 
programs. No more than 15 ¢ redit hours may be taken during any one sem 
Students who are employed more than 20 hours per week are expected © i W 
for part-time academic progams, and they will not be permitted to regis 
more than 6 credit hours in any semester 


Continuing Research 


All students must be continuously enrolled while working toward &, ult 
except during the summer sessions. Students who have ¢ ompleted " qiti 
work, special departmental requirements, thesis, and dissertation re oh 
requirements and are within their program o! studies deadline must re tipi 
continuing research each semester during the registration period. g 

enrollment is not maintained, the student is dropped from the degre? Ff l 
unless a leave of absence is granted by the Graduate Student Services 


Leave of Absence m" 


e? 
" " . . n j i ud 
A student who, for personal reasons, is temporarily unable to conti j p 


gram of studies may request leave of absence for a spe ific period a o. 

to exceed one calendar year during the total period ol degree candid ps 
request is approved, the student must register for leave of absenc* 
ter. If a student fails to register, degree candidacy is terminated. 
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Withdrawal 


Students who wish to withdraw from their degree program should inform the 

Taduate Student Services office in writing. The last day for complete with- 
drawa] without academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of classes in 
' e fall and Spring semesters. A course dropped during the first four weeks of 
Classes does not appear on the student's transe ript; a course dropped after the 


urth week but before the eighth week is assigned the grade of W (Authorized 
Vithdrawa]) 


à an Application for Graduation by the date indicated in 
à Universit, Calendar for the semester or summer session in which they in- 
graduate. Students must be registered in the School during the semester 
anuar, M. session in which they plan to graduate Degrees are conferred in 
ora E a and September. Students who have ( ompleted the requirements 
is effort. ut have not yet been awarded the degree will be issued a letter to 
^ Upon request. A commencement ¢ eremony is held annually in May. 


Degrees 
Listed be 


Scien low are the graduate degree programs of Columbi in School of Arts and 
ences Los ‘ i : , 

the d es and the spe ine degrees offered, by field l'he programs are directed by 

€Partme , z 1 

me Partments concerned, Degree programs that bridge two or more depart- 


Nts are 4; . 
üre dire ted bv committees composed of members of the departments 


me 1 
: ed. For further information write to the dean or the ¢ hair of the appro- 
' Department. 


Graduate Fields 


te gradu 


followin fie course work offered in support of the degree programs in the 
8 tist is Shown by department in this Bulletin 
Humanities Degrees Offered 
eric; STAN 
eric a Civilization M.A Ph.D 
/ EM Aere "a ` 
pr Histor," ature M.A. Ph.D 
Dglish | ite M.A. Ph.D 
Pine Arg rature M.A. Ph.D 
"eramics M.F.A 
esign 
1 ting 
pro O8Taphy 
lIntma dno 
Vetlpture s 
Sual ( i 
Kinan S ione ii ation 
Re Seum Studies vr 
Teigion ties MA 
Wont M.A 
Men Studie M.F.A 
Nia and p T M.A 
dm;,.. ehav; v 
Ruistratjy Scie "m 
é Rese . es 
'Baniz,,; oce Managem n 
Ange izationa] Man + — AR Vy: 
Art mo POlogy anagement M.A 
Crim; capy M.A 
Reor. al Justice M.A 
lcs M.A 
M.A Ph.D 
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Geography M.A. 
History M.A. Ph.D. 
Legislative Affairs M.A 
Political Management M.A 
Political Science M.A. Ph.D. 
Psychology M.A. Ph.D 
Professional Psychology Psy.D 
Public Policy M.A. Ph.D. 
Environmental and Resource Policy M.A 
Philosophy and Social Policy M.A 
Women’s Studies M.A 
Sociology M.A 
Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology M.A 
Telecommunication M.A 
Natural, Mathematical, and Biomedical Sciences 
Applied Mathematics M.A., M.S 
Biochemistry M.S. Ph.D 
Biological Sciences M.S. Ph.D. 
Biology 
Botany 
Zoology 
Biostatistics M.S. Ph.D. 
Chemical Toxicology M.S 
Chemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Epidemiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Forensic Sciences M.F.S., M.S.F.S 
Genetics M.S. Ph.D. 
Geobiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Geochemistry M.S. 
Geology M.S. Ph.D. 
Industrial and Engineering Statistics M.S 
Mathematics M.A Ph.D. 
Microbiology M.S. PhD. 
Molecular and Cellular Oncology Ph.D. 
Neuroscience Ph.D. 
Pharmacology M.S. PhD. 
Physics ; M.A. Ph.D. 
Radiological Sciences Ph.D. 
Statistics M.S. PhD. 


Joint Doctor of Medicine-Doctor of Philosophy Program 


A joint program is available to qualified students who seek both the 


filled for both degrees are identical to those ¢ urrently and separately es 


in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and Columbian Scho? 


l 
o 
of Zion 


and Sciences. 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum 
hours of approved course work in the School of Medicine and Heal h 
toward the minimum of 48 hours of course work required to quail" 
General or Cumulative Examination for doc toral candidacy. This co" 
is normally taken during the semesters that alternate with the medica 
and in the years following the award of the M.D. degree. The studen + 


now's , 


d 
D | 
Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that must 


tabli 


off 


p 
fot 
wo 


for the dissertation may begin concurrently with the final 24 cre i » 


lo TA get : : wp 

graduate course work leading to the General or Cumulative Examin 

estimated time for the completion of this dual program is six years: 
In order to enter the joint program, a prospective student must 


and gain admission both to Columbian School and to the Schoo " 


ff 

st app j 
Bis wedi 
n 


[ 
and Health Sciences separately through established procedures. y h iei 


n WI 


sion to both schools, the student may then apply for affiliatio! 
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Program. Work toward the Dox tor of Philosophy degree is performed under the 


lurisdiction of a departmental dox toral committee 


Requirements for the Degrees 


The Master's Programs 


Unless . im 
less otherwise spe ified, the requirements listed below are applicable to can- 


didatac £ 
, datos for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Foren- 
SIC i - 

Sciences, Master of Scien: e, and Master of Science in Forensic Science 

€ 


eneral Requirements—For a master’s degree program including a thesis, 


the saties . 3 
Brady. factory completion of a minimum of 30 edit hours of approved 
Staduate v, : s 
ma em Work, inc luding 6 credit hours of thesis research, is required For a 
Ster’ ^ : + 
er s degree program that does not include a thesis the number of credit 
Ours of 


approved graduate course work is determined bv the department and 
' Consists of from 30 to 36 credit hours. The I 
hartmo, a dual student option and is not ay tilable in every department. 
y Jolürbic can and often do set requirements ibove the minimum required 
Part Of the lan Sc hool. Work taken to make up defit lencies is never counted as 
requirements leading to a master's degree 

pon approval, 

Offere 


gram without the thesis 


up to one-half of the required graduate work mav be taken in 
d by another degree-grantine division of this Universit With 
' Up to nine hours of work toward a master's degree may be taken in 
Sitieg tier by the other affiliated institutions of the Consortium of 1 Jniver- 
h T e Washington Metropolitan Area. In all cases, at least one-half of the 
Ounting toward the master's degree must be in courses offered by the 
aN Schoo] of Arts and Sciences. If ; redit is transferred from another 
N (see Transfer of Credit, below), the number of credit hours which 
an affiliated Consortium institution is reduced by the number 
as transfer credit 
Bree candidates must complete degree requirements by the 
Specified in the program of studies, which in no case will exceed 
Sptionar -. "Xtensions beyond the specified time period may be granted in ex- 
' Tcumstan( es, but the student will be required to register and pay for 
is tansfer e Reading and Research for the grade of Audit eai h semester 
ate c. Urse ake p 9dít--A m 
k gram in Qoo aired for a degree may be approved for transfer to a gradu- 
Other da. Olumbian School from the Division of University Programs, 
Alege Or une granting division of this Universitv. or another accredited 
a n ition, er Sity. For a transfer of credit to be approved, all of the follow- 
sno Years M be met: the course work must have been taken within the 
ade 5 Program admission to the School, it must be approved as part of the 
equi am of studies, it must not have been applied to the completion 
r degree, it must be post-baccalaureate graduate-level 
: student must have received a grade of B or better in each 
"fu Ban ne tur of credit is requested. This action must be requested 
3 ? Course work ud by the departmental advisor and the dean. A trans ript 
Bram Decia] Program F be on file before the request can be considered 
langy, Must demonst "equirements—Master s degree candidates in some pro- 
Strate 


Calendar date 


aximum of one-quarter of the credit hours of grad- 


3 ! readi dge ol appropriate foreign 
lative Be. In o MEM reading knowledge of an appropriate foreigi 
Comm wethods n grams, students must demonstrate competence in quanti- 
Co Putin yn ormally by passing prescribed courses in Statistics Statistical 


be res taken à tÈ Programs have special requirements in other subjects. 
Por pated in the » n pdergraduate level to fulfill these requirements may not 
Stuge her inform, imber of graduate ¢ redit hours required for these programs. 
“nt Ha y dion on these and other regulations, consult the Graduate 


o 
and the departments and program faculty concerned 
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4. The Thesis—The main purposes of a master's thesis are to demonstrate tt 
student's ability to make independent use o! information and training an i 
furnish objective ev idence of constructive powers in a chosen field. The studen 
and must complete the thesis 
he masteri 
advice 4n 


registers for six credit hours of thesis research 
later than four calendar years after matriculation as à t andidate for t 


degree. Registration for thesis research entitles the student to the be 

direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be Nc 

The thesis subject must be approved bv the faculty member who will be dm 
ra 


ing the thesis. A thesis topi approval form must be submitted to the ¢ vn its 
Student Services office upon registration for thesis research. The thesis 
final form, with one copy and a certificate of approval signed by the the 
director and by at least one departmental reader—must be presented to the " 
no later than the date annount ed in the University Calendar. All theses n v 
meet the form, style, and other requirements set forth in a pamphlet, ae 
mation Concerning Master's Theses and Doctoral Dissertations, available M 
Graduate Student Services office date 
5. Master's Comprehensive Examination—Most master's degree candi r 
must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subject: 
nations are held on dates fixed by the departments, $0 that results can ult 
in the Graduate Student Serv ‘ces office no later than the day before the wt 
meets to approve the list of graduates. The nature and form of the examin 
is the responsibility of the department o1 program. EM 
A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination 4 
with the approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination ® a 
next scheduled examination date. If the student fails a second time, no " 
opportunity to take the examination 1s permitted, and the students 
candidacy is terminated. 


The Doctor of Philosophy Program 


The minimum requirements for this doc toral program are as follows: ror 
1. General Requirements—The program leading to the degree y j 
Philosophy requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum © e e 
hours of approved graduate work for entering students whose hig es yen? 
degree is a baccalaureate. A minimum of 48 of these hours must DE m 
preparation for the General Examination. Entering students whose T] 
earned degree is a master's degree are required to register for a minim? ys 
credit hours of approved graduate work, no fewer than 24 of whic ae 
taken in preparation for the General Examination. A maximum © or 
hours may be taken in courses offered by the other affiliated meme isst 
Consortium of Washington Area Universities. While € ompleting ! e ao^ 
tion portion of the program, the student must register for 12 to 24 pt p 
of dissertation research, depending on the number of hours € omplete by? 
the General Examination. The exact number of credit hours required meh? j 
of the total program is assigned by each department and may excee 
mum required by the Columbian School. ion d 
Ph.D. candidates have an overall eight-year time limit for comple, oet 
degree requirements. Students in the first unit of their programs “a is 
calendar deadline for completing this unit as spec ified in the prog coi 
ies. Completion of the first unit includes satisfactory í ompletion i al US ig 
special program requirements, and the General Examination. Doctor ji bi 
in the second unit of their programs, i.e., dissertation research. she if 
approved topic on file in the Graduate Student Services office by ! x HOP e 
iñed in the program of studies, which in no case will exceed two ye ] dee j 
completion date of the Genera! Examination. All remaining doctort st 
quirements shall be completed by the date specified in the progre the 
which in no case will exceed five years from the € ompletion @@ : 
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Examination. If any of the deadlines specified above are not met, and assuming 
academic approval for an extension which may be granted in exceptional « ir- 


| 
ances, the student must register and pay for 6 credit hours of Reading and 


esearch for the grade of Audit eat h semester. These hours will not be counted 
toward completion of the degree 
Transfer of Credit—Entering students w ho hold 


Cumst 


a master’s degree relevant 


Proposed doctoral field of study may request transfer of ip to 24 hours of 
toward a dox toral degree for ac« eptable post-baccala 


to the 


credit ireate graduate work 


taken at the master’s degree level at The George Washington University or 
“nother accredited college or university. For those w no do not hold the master’s 
degree 


i , à maximum of 24 hours of credit may be transferred, provided the 
conditions | 


, 3 Specia 
Ing howle 
In one | 
‚0 COmr 


isted under The Master's Programs (Item 2 ibove are met 
l Program Re quirements—Certain doctoral programs re quire a read- 
dge of one or two appropriate 


ign | ;n prohiciency 
anguage. Some require a reading knowledge of ons language in addition 
etence in quantitative or other subject matter: s me require competence 
nce in quan- 


' methods is normally demonstrated by passing certain prescribed 
itses in St 


T Subject matters without a language requirement. Com 


atistics/Statistical ( omputing. Courses taken at thé undergraduate 
] Special program requirements may not be counted in the number 


taduate ç redit hours required for the student's doi toral | 1, except that 
9 hours of course work at the 100 level may be so counted, with the 
ced € the department and the dean, s ng as the number of hours of dis- 
t ose. Credit in the student's program is 12 or more. For further cad atten 
departed other regulations consult the Graduate Student Handbook and the 
4 The ws and program faculty conc erned. H 
Genera enera] Examination—} ac h stude ni is require A a tal z 
COUrse ee pation no later than the semeste r fol] wit 8 the / rg Syste 
*xaminatig i ente, ihe General amination, S pone a x n , 
the Stude n ive to six hours in length in each 01 the ireas ot study « IR PAM g 
determin s S tota] program; the time permitted between each examination is 
two aleas p the administering department. Some departments permit one or 
Wen ; eg Study to be Written off”; that is, a special, shorter ¢ ) EL rahi 
l8 in effect 8 year of Course work in the area. A itive examination system 
sho in the fields of chemistry and mather s; students in these fields 


partment for information : 

ails to pass any part of the General Examination may, in 
1 Stances, and with the approval of the department and the 
' examination at the next scheduled examination date. If the 
Permitted = » j^ vm time, no further opportunity to take the examination is 
lef. ? Student's degre 
Sion ¢ SOL Performance c 


e candidacy will be terminated. 


on the General Examination is required for admis- 


1e Doctor of Philoso: 


1y degree program, « onsisting 
e to the second unit is 
nittee finds that the 


ourse work gives a good 


nal examination 
Student's Gener; 


he examii 


5 eve] € ena in the se ond unit. Passing of the examination at the 
tio The egre p Aet necessarily give this indication TIL 
ünc : 1 faster of Philosophy n ntal recommenda 

p dec Parovel of the dean the degree of faster of Philosophy mav be 
al ot of p 4 Cents who have successfully completed , nts for the 


“Partmen, Phy degree up to and i 
a The Diss rec ommend students for this degres : 
in doct "day fon and Fina] Examination—A dissert ition is required of 
terre i Candidate as e ly research and 


1e candidate normally enrolls for Dissertation Research 


nit I; however, the candidate may register for up to 6 


ation. Not 


uding the Ger 


Vidence of ability to perform st 


etion of U 
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credit hours of Dissertation Research during Unit I. If the dissertation is not 
completed within five years from the date the General Examination is com 
pleted, the student will be required to request an extension to continue. 
extension is approved by the department and the dean, the student may f 
required to register for 6 credit hours of Reading and Research for the grade 0 
Audit and to retake the ( :eneral Examination he 
When the dissertation has been approved by the director, members oft 
Dissertation Research Committee, and the dean, the « andidate takes the Fin? 
Examination, an oral examination that 1s open to the public. A committee 0 
examiners (composed of Columbian School faculty and, when approprié, 
outside scholars) conducts the examination. A sufficient number of cops. 
(usually seven) of the dissertation must be provided bv the candidate for W 
members of the Examination Committee. If the candidate passes, he or she 
recommended to Columbian Se hool for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. ie 
No later than the date specified in the University Calendar, the candid" 
must submit to the Graduate Student Services office the original and one e 
of the dissertation and an abstract for inclusion in the Announc ement 0 
Final Examination and for reproduction bv University Microfilms, Inc. ao 
Detailed information regarding regulations for the form and reproc uc jon 
the dissertation is available in the Graduate Student Services office. p! 
cessful candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree "ije 
a fee that is applied toward the expense of printing the Announcement n 
Final Examination and the basic serv ice rendered by University Microfilms 


The Doctor of Psychology Program 


The minimum requirements for this doctoral program are as follows: tot 
1. General Requirements—The program leading to the degree of DO red! 
Psychology requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum 9 
hours of approved graduate work for entering students whose highest ý js? 
degree is a bacc alaureate. Entering students whose highest earned deg d 
master's degree are required to register for a minimum of 63 « redit our i 
proved graduate work. A maximum of 12 credit hours may be taken inc The 
offered by the other affiliated members of the Consortium ol Universities W 
number of credit hours required for any part of the total program is assig?” gl 
the program and may exceed the minimum required by Columbian 9 ve? 
Arts and Sciences. Doctor of Psychology degree í andidates norma y or 
overall three-year time limit for completion of all course requiremen ) 
degree. "i 
2. Transfer of Credit—Provisions are the same as those of the pa 
Philosophy Program, above. Jet? A 
3. The General Examination—Each student is required to comp qii 
General Examination no later than the beginning of the final semeste p 
program. A student who fails to pass any part of the General pxaminat ai 
in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the program. fe 
dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examination da ioe 
student fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the exa 
permitted. The student's degree candidacy will be terminated. 
Further information on the Doctor of Psvchology degree apP 
Professional Psychology in the Courses of Instruc tion. 


ears v 


Fellowships and Financial Aid - gi. 
Most departments offer graduate teaching assistantships and univers de 
ships, and research assistantships are available in some department rg f 
should check with their department conc erning the availability "pello 

ships and fellowships. Graduate teaching assistants and University "d 
appointed by the dean of the School, based on department reco 
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Other kinds of s 


ponsored and University awards are also available. Awards are 
ased on 


academic excellence, and only full-time graduate degree « andidates in 
olumbian School are eligible to be considered. Doctoral candidates rec eive 
Preference in the awarding of full graduate teaching assistantship/fellowship 
Packages 

ically re 
years, m 


- Appointments are made on a year-to-year basis and are not automat- 
newable. Doctoral candidates may be funded for a maximum of four 
3 aster's candidates for a maximum of two vears. 

Students applying for admission who also wish to apply for a fellowship 
$ nit a completed application for admission by February 1. Students 
nrolled in the School should submit the fellow ship application by 


ebruaro Pr AN 
ap ey 1 and should check with their departments con erning additional 
Plication requirements 


. "Dterr 


inancia] Aid 


ational students applying for teaching assistantships should refer to 
; International Students, for regulations governing the appoint- 
ational graduate tea hing assistants 
Currently enrolled students are available at the Graduate Student 
Filing the fellow ship application entitles the student to consid- 
awards available in the student's department 
ts who wish to apply for loans should indi ate their intent to do so on 
Cy PI 1 
Admissions Application. Information concerning loans is con- 
Mus booklet available from the 1 niversity s Office of Student Financial 
‘Sistance. À Ini 
Sity's Of ©; an Overview of funding opportunities is available from the Univer- 
xt ice of Fellow ships and Graduate otudent Support 


Cooperative P 


h rograms 

"Americas c ve 

ade 4 lerican Studies Program at The George Washington Universitv has 
» "Pac , ^ 
Smithso Operative arrangement with the American Studies Program of the 


Studies Em Institution Members of the staffs of the Smithsonian's American 
zallery . Ogram, National Museum of American Historv National Portrait 
instr ction National Museum of American Art offer seminars and tutorial 
deve}, ! in fields that provide students with an unusual opportunity to 


Dro Tam new dimensions in the discipline of American civilization. This 
Arts... , 2! Study is Open to studen 
teachin : ctor of Philoso 
The Rind Inuseum-re] 
jets wit atment of l'he George Washington University has made arrange- 
"ding to the e Smithsonian Institution to offer graduate programs of study 
"ati in n ; degree Of Master of Arts in the field of art history with a « oncen- 
with the o eum training. The Department has made similar arrangements 
Scu] tu i v coran Gallery of Art, the Freer Gallery, the Hirshhorn Museum and 
ie Tt the Phan: the Museum of African Art, the National Museum of Amer- 
TT Seum Sue ton, the Renwick Gallery, and the Textile Museum. 
is y loca muse, idies | rogram has forged strong relationships with more than 
equite eums, historical houses, and government agencies. Each student 
edit hours of internships—the equivalent of 520 
t students elect to divide this requirement into two 
Orge Was IE d their exposure to different institutions and projects. 
?! Folge, ci GON | Diversity, in cooperation with two other universi- 
: hakespeare Library, helped establish the F olger Institute for 
hum mj entury Studies as a cooperative venture in graduate 
ited - . les. Fifteen universities are now member institutions. 
f Ameri, ; to 12 Students ea h) are offered each semester under the di- 
“nh and foreign sc holars. The I olger Library forms the core of 
ants enrolled in the seminars are granted access to the 
5, Manus: ripts, and reference materials of the Library. 
* are eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the 


ts working toward the degrees of Master of 
phy and is intended to prepare them for research, 
ated careers 
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idents 


although priority in enrollment will be accorded graduate stt ^ 
inst 


scholars from the sponsoring 
yminar topics, is aval a 


seminars, 
working on dissertations and postdoctoral 
tutions. Further information, including a listing of s€ 


at the Folger Shakespeare Library. 


Center for Washington Area Studies 
The Center for Washington Area Studies serves as the focal point at the 
University for interdisciplinary work related to Washington and its region® 
context. Through teaching, advan ed research, publications, and public events 
that include tours, exhibits, and conferences, the Center works to promote 
better understanding and appreciation o! the history, culture, literature, 8 
public policies of the Washington region. 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences « urrently offers the following deg, 


programs off campus: the Master of Arts in the fields of Criminal Justice ru 
concentrations in Crime in Commerce and Security Management), I w 
Resource Management, Legislative Affairs, Organizational Management, , 
Telecommunication. 
è 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 

Dean F.D. Fowler 

Senior Associate Dean J.E. Kee 

Associate Deans L.E. Graff, R.F. Dyer 

Introduction 

y 


TT ` " . . iness 
Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the School of Busine n 
Public Management has been responsible for over half a century for ! i Th 
fessional development of indiv iduals assuming leadershij 1 SOCI 


; roles it geri) 
School comprises eight departments —Accountancy, Finance, Health okt 


Management and Policy, International Business, Management Sciences ict 
ing, Public Administration, and Strategic Management and Public b 
and the Tourism Studies Program. The use of a multidisciplinary app; yis V 

educational programming helps prepare both the generalist and speci® 
professional careers in today’s complex, organizational society. m) 
Mission Statement—We believe that the ¢ reation and dissemination o "mi 
Our mission is to serve cur of 


edge is essential for effective management 
future leaders, managers, and professionals in the global community gl 
7 a 


ing superior learning opportunities in business and public m $ 
ivities to advance má Nd 
.ssional € Í 


theory and practice; and providing management and profi 


We are guided by our commitment to exce 
learning; excellence in research and creation of new 
distinctive needs of both part-time and full-time students; 

entrepreneurial spirit; intellectual and professional development 0 
staff: diversity in students, faculty, and staff; emphasis on the 1n 
public-sector and private-sector organizations; and at tive engage? i 
public discourse about the social and ethical responsibility of busi 
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As active and responsible citizens of our local « ommunity, the nation's capi- 


al, We acknowledge our reliance upon its wealth of resources and our commit- 
Ment to help shape its future. 


Academic Status 


Thao. , 
le Schoo] of Business and Public Management joined the Council on Gradu- 


" "^Qucation for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School be ame à 
€ of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and the 
" Teraduate and master's programs in business administration are ac credited 
4 the Assembly rhe program in health services administration is ace redited 
tion E crediting Commission on Education for Health Services Administra- 
ministrat; a member of the Association of 1 niversity Programs in Health Ad- 
Publi E The School is a member of the National Assoc iation of St hools of 
its and Administration, and its Master of Public Administration de- 


Bram is accredited by the NASPAA ( ommission on Peer Review and 


Regulations 
See Fe 

ees and Financial Regulations: University Regulations 
Attendance 


A st 
Uude A. 1 
he lent May not attend classes until registration is completed. The student is 


d res : 3 
abs *SPonsible for all of the work of the courses in which registered, and al] 


es "iain 

for ' mast be excused by the instructor in « harge before provision is made 
28 } : *h 

May ot udent to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause 

attend Classes at GW during the period of suspension 
Withdrawal 
ni 
W ithdraw 


Permitte al from a Ourse or from the University without academic penalty is 
sem "C uring the 


ester, Nj first four weeks after registration for the fall or spring 
288 an 'thdrawa] after this period is permitted only in unusual circum- 
Studen ;. € Tequires certification bv the instructors of courses for which the 


Uder t; , l'egistered that the student is doing passing work (see Withdrawal, 
Versity Regulations) 
d 
ding Courses 
OUrSeg 
; S mav 
Without hey uot be added after the first two weeks of classes in any semester 
i “Specific permission of the instructor 
n 
depend 


ent Study Plan 


A grad 
het m wo padent of de 
iten Cer 0 - 
Tecti : permitted to undertake study under the personal 


, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate de- 
r this plan is limited to the specific credit hours normally 
aken on a class basis. A petition outlining the stu- 
an must be submitted to the director of graduate enroll- 

beginning any independent study. The student may 
a maximum of two independent studies in two separate 


Orted b. Written or spoken English in anv course is unsatisfactory 
y the instructor to the dire tor of graduate enrollment ser- 
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ntarv work, without academic credit, varying 
ont. If the work prescribed is equivalent? 
The granting of à degree may be dé 
y in English to the satisfaction 0 the 


vices, who may assign suppleme 
in amount with the needs of the student. 
a course, the regular tuition fee is charged. 
layed for failure to make up such deficienc 
director. 


Students from Other Schools Within the University 


Degree candidates from other schools of the University cannot register for me 
than 12 hours of credit from the Master of Accountancy, Master of Taxatlo™ 
Master of Science in Finance, or Master of Business Administration de 


programs. 


The Master's Degrees 


Entrance Requirements 
To be considered for admission, applicants must present à bachelor's pe- n 
from a regionally accredited college or university. Admission to me" 


programs is highly competitive. Previous at ademic history, performants ti 


the applic able entrance examination, letters of reference, motivation an int 
tude to do graduate-level work, and professional experience are all taken? 
consideration. of 
Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degrees of Master l 
Accountancy, Master of Taxation, and Master of Business Administration ad’ 
submit scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test; applicants " i 
mission to the Master of Health Services Administration, Master of scien? it 
Finance, and Master of Tourism Administration degree programs must $U f 
scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test or the Graduate d 
Examination; applicants for admission to programs leading to the œ M 
Master of Public Administration must submit scores on the Graduale m 
Examination. It is the responsibility of the applicant to make arrangem® sel) 
the required test with the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 7*9 oul 
Correspondence concerning the Graduate Management Admission Te Ao P 
be addressed to Box 966; concerning the Graduate Record Examination ^g 


R Y 3 a 
955. Test scores that are more than five years old are not ac epted for 
sions review. w 
*.* co | 
Additional Requirements for International Students—Students froma? 


tries where English is not an official language are required to take the "Tol 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) A minimum TOEFL score 0 5 

quired for consideration for admission. All international students comin T 
countries where English is not an official language must take a plac " 


administered by the Department of English as à Foreign Language: "egi 

students who score 600 or higher on the TOEFL will be exempt? 

requirement. p 
Depending on the test results, the student may be restricted in ne pod 


and type of courses that can be taken. Students assigned Englis as ens 
a exp ri 
eif 


Language (EFL) courses should anticipate additional related tuitio! 
ete 


well as a possible extended period of time required to compl 
program. 

Transfer Within the School—Currently enrollec i 
from one graduate degree program or field of instruction to another ho W 
School must complete a new application tor admission or 4 pet 
through the Office of Graduate Enrollment Services Applic ants for 
subject to requirements in effect at the time of transfer. In additio c 
must submit all required credentials no later than the establishe 
dates for the term for which the transfer is requested. Students mus! 
academic standing (3.0 grade-point average) for transfer consider 


— RR 
i students wishing! shi 
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Readmission 


A Student who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent without 
authorization from the University for one semester or more must make formal 
Spplication for readmission and resubmit all supporting credentials including 
"aNscripts from previous schools attended, including George Washington 
„niversity, and entrance examination scores. If readmitted, the student is sub- 
rules and regulations in force at the time of return. If the student has 
me or more regionally accredited colleges or universities during 
: from the Unis ersity, complete official transe ripts must accompany the 
*Pblication for readmission 

: e application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who was 
"istered 4s a degree candidate at the time of last registration at the University 
and has Not sinc e registered at another « ollege or university 


G i 
enera] Requirements 


All s ; 
à Students Must complete the prescribed minimum number of credit hours of 
Taduate ç on 


Ate couren A786 Work. A maximum of one-quarter of the credit hours of grady- 
ma 1 is Work required beyond core or other required prerequisite ç ourses 
from n *Pproved lor transfer to the School of Business and Public Mtm 
this 11. 9 Division of University Programs, another degree-granting div a. 
low; , or another regionally accredited c ollege or university under t le 
S ng conditions; The course work must be appro ed as part of the student 8 
Nents ‘studies; it must not have been applied to the ( ompletion of Seq 
laken d another degree, it must be at the graduate level, it must v cm 
ent must m the two years prior to acc eptance into the program, and t » Te 
petiti lave re eived a grade of B or better This action must be approvec y 
SSCriptio lo the director of graduate enrollment services, A transe ript anc 
siden va of the ¢ ourse work must be on file before the petition can be con- 
8tade, O. tould advanced standing be granted, the « redit will count but not the 


lion and E Y grades earned in courses in the Departments of Publi« Administra- 


be Used į lealth Services Management and Policy while in nondegree status will 

Master, "lculating the cumulative grade-point average da NAE 
"quired ak egrees are awarded by vote of the Fac ulty on « cmpietiag ig ae 
lt the ia work and ( ompletion of an acceptable thesis (if one is electe ) 

Courses n degree or field of concentration 
When foo! Dumbereq 101—200 may be counted toward the master’s degree only 
D tegi (S ation for graduate redit has been approved by petition at the time 
ftom t ation by the director of graduate enrollment services Written approval 


9 Course | j] P an 
lors ga COurse Instructor is also required. No work counted toward a bache- 


sy 

has conn” May be, Ounted toward a master’s degree; however. a student who 
Administ ed the equivalent of a Master of Accountancy, Master of Business 
Part of t anon. Or Master of Taxation core course with a grade of B or better as 
Taster’. Mes elor's degree program may request a waiver of that ¢ ourse at the 
Mn the asi LA Stade of B or better is required to waive remaining core courses 
ginally din. equivalent graduate-level courses completed at GW or another 
M Courses oe dited college or university prior to admission to the program. 
€ Year, rl 9Sented for Waiver consideration must have been taken within 
A full. i ihe the first semester of enrollment into the program. : 
st Ours e "dent may register for a minimum of 9 to a maximum of 15 
“de ^" Semester and 6 , redit hours each summer session. A graduate 
cant Ployed more than 20 hours a week may not take noe , 

ia ster degree eter and 3 credit hours each summer session. All wor 
the dents Who EM must be « ompleted in live years. : 2 ee 
asters deor, Ct to continue studies for a doctoral degree after receiv ing 
‘Bree should ask for assistance in planning their programs of study. 
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No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction 
except for hospital residency, superv ised field experience, independent study: 
and the thesis, which may be « ompleted in absentia with the permission © 
department, designated faculty advisor, or committee conc erned. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, jc 

I, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; CR, Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and ^ 

Unauthorized Withdrawal. Other grades that may be assigned are A B+, Bo 

C+, and C-. b 

An average of B or better is required for the master's degree. A minim 

grade-point average of 3.0 is required for award of a graduate degree fe 
credit 8 


aduate courses taken. for graduate 


graduate courses and undergr 4 
late (except those audited or taken for the gr 


matriculation as a degree candi 

of CR) will be used in the calculation of the grade-point average. " 
Probation—A student whose grade-point average falls below 3.0 after CO 

pleting a minimum of 9 credit hours will be place j 


| on probation This Py 
attempts 14 C 


tion extends through the period in which the student next yh 
hours of work, including presc ribed courses. A student's program wr 
further restricted by the director of graduate enrollment services, if deeme® 4. 


essary. During this period the student's performance will be monitorec 


termine suitability for continued study. Please note that Inc omplete gf patio” 
not allowed during the probation period. A student who is subject to Praa 
for a second time at any point during the program is automatic ally susp® uit 
Grade of F—A master's degree candidate who receives a grade of FM e 
to present cause, for consideration by the director of graduate enrollme? 
vices, as to why continued studv should be permitted Once a grade de 
earned in a core, required, or elective course, it remains a part of the sm 
permanent rec ord and is calculated into the grade-point average. 
A master's degree candidate given the grade of F in a core or t 
course, and permitted to continue in graduate studies, must re 
and achieve at least the grade of B. (Suc h a repeat does no! expunge ! oL 
of F, which remains part of the student's rec ord.) Should this leve, "Lu 
formance not be obtained, the student w ill be denied further registra 


degree candidate. 


Suspension P 


A graduate student who does not meet the conditions of probation (see 
will be suspended. A student who is suspended or withdraws UP : oh 
conditions may apply for readmission alter the lapse of one semester: 
standing Incomplete grade at the time of suspension must be complel® aii 
turn to an administrative F. To be readmitted the student must submit wil 
that indicates academic success if readmitted. A student so readmittet t av 
tinue on academic probation and must achieve a minimum grade-Po, nt » 
of 3.50 in the next 12 credit hours of graduate study. Should the stu wt 
achieve this minimum grade-point average, a second suspension wi 
subsequent readmission will be denied. 


Incomplete/Withdrawal 
W (Author ad 


Conditions under which the grades of I (In« omplete), 
7 re descr! 


drawal), or Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) may be assigned à 
University Regulations. | tor 9 

The grade of J must be changed by a date agreed on by the instr 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period mag 
spring semester immediately following the semester OT summer 
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ti ‘hanged within thi: 
Which the grade of I is assigned. An Inc omplete that is not ¢ hanged within this 
6. l; 


j » inted extenuatin 
Period automatically becomes an F. In cases of w« ll-documented ¢ xte 


g 
o 
joi tition , 'ector of 
Circumstance es, an instructor and a student may jointly pi tition n os i 
i i l- i ' 1 » > e 
Saduate enrollment services for additional time in which to « omplete 
Of the 


l tted witł he same )eriod. The 
Course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same | 


Bade of 7; 


I u Tt by iki g its 

Ig Ting I th > Course her T 5 
annot be cha iged V rere Sl l n 
"Quiva]. t 


the students’ permanent record even after 
elsewhere, and remains on the students’ permar 


* Course has been successfully « ompieted 
Thesis 
Students conte, 


' r ude the esis 
npiating doctoral study are stronglv urged to include th« th 
8$ àn ele 


àS ei tegration with the course work. 
*5 early as possible to permit elective integration with the coi 
e Subje 


i ld be selected 
program. The thesis subject should be select 
Clive in their master's program. The thesis j 


ctr t be approved by the professor in charge of the student's field. 

The lin. ten DO ppt the approval of the professor in charge 

te thesis In its final form must have th« approval -— E 
late I le í é ~ 
“ie Must be Presented to the dean by the student no later than the . "me 

| tion rege 

paced in the calendar Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding 
form ble in the Office of the Dean. 

) and reproduction of the thesis are availab] n tl enean ror N 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate n». de Neun 
lw ich registered for thesis seminar (299) and/or thesis research E ,to ^ 
V ler who ' thesis is tc 
vice and dire tion of the member ot the faculty under whom the th« si 
be w 


ld 4 2 ' ; dent 
Ir ‘In case t thesis is unfinished, additional time is granted The stud 
lust. how 


le prog f the preparation of 
t ever, be enrolled continuously in the program. If the prep: 
„e thesis , 


l : re red for the- 
*Xtends more than three semesters beyond the dat: » giste re 2 o 
€ Tesea Ch, the Student must register { r the entire required hours of thesi: 
Wain an 


Pay additional tuition 
"of Accountancy 


prepare students for profes- 


! Master Of Acco pri 


d bl r private sector. A particular 
„careers In accounting either in the public or private sect« ] 


The je Of the 


untancy degree is designed to 


Í tainment of prof S ional ( ertific ation. 
program is the student S atlainment 1 prore "pe , f edu 
‘Accountancy is recognized as the necessary itn year ¢ : 

é 1s n 1 


| i super 1posed on a 
accounting program, and as such it is uperimy 


) ubie The set of 
Core AT ody of Knowledge in accounting and business subjec 4 The na 
in a ‘OUrses is Ordinarily attained by the completion of a bachelor ; yx 
i ] i | istitution c » 
ed ot nting or business from a regionally acı redited institution of hig 
ration, 1 
« ] 7 may be 
Waive Prog am Consists of 60 credit hours of « ourse work, of which yi Ir 2 di 
| mi :] ( > 
hourg Comparable Study has been ¢ ompleted prior to admission, SIX sya 
d S urse work of the minimum program of 33 hours may be awarded a: 
Cec t 
S anding 
ude 


Ace "AS g 10uld ve 
“CC £ X 
tant Examin 
' Progr; 
Piney 9Bràm of 
St Ley ] 
Aty aga" 


€ ON 
207, core 


the Certified Public 
rify state regulations concerning the Certified Pu 
ation for the state in which they plan to practice: 
study consists of two levels. 211 
Courses) —Accy 201 or MBAd 210, Accy 202 or MBAd 2 l 
2 29 ) T T P n 217. This set of courses must be 
£01, 220, 230, 231, 250: Econ 21 " Accv 297 
" " T , FA > T: i ( é , 
nrollment in Second-Level courses. except Acc) 


nNrocram these course re- 
n In the last semester of the program. All of uccessful com- 
Pletic ' EXCept Accy 297 may be satisfied by evidence of success First 
€9/,., mi 4 Tm T itutions. First- 
leve comparable work at other regionally accredited institutions t 
5 i ve] requirements 
tiy May not be taken to satisfy oecond-Level require 
Seco, 
ond Ia hosen f 
Atcy . id Level Acc. 221 298 »r 61, 275. 282 me course chosen trom 
ta Y 262 28: a =» 669, 291, 261, 2 ite i from accoun- 
Mey ta 463, or 264: je g e-level courses chosen from ¢ 
hes) With 4; and three graduate level mav be 
Ne " "S € 
Nchuded ; y visor “PProval. No more than three taxation course : 
^4 In the ; à 


Ogram. 
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Master of Business Administration 
„signed to prepare students 10! 
both the private and pu 

undamentals 9 
| the analyt 


The Master of Business Administration is dí 


careers in management and leadership positions in 
foundation in the f 


sector. Students acquire a « omprehensive 
business, the global environment in which they will function, anc 
cal tools for intelligent decision making. They also develop expertise n 

specifc field of concentration or through an individualized field designed » 
consultation with and approved by the associate dean for graduate business pro" 
grams. The student's concentration is complemented by »ctive cours 

providing broad exposure to subjects and issues at the gener 
level or from other related program areas. à 

The Master of Business Administration program c omprises 60 credits and 8 d 
ditional required noncredit workshops in modern business software, m 
ematics, and communication skills for managers. Waivers of up to 21 credi 
may be granted toward the completion of core course requirements, Të 
the program to the minimum residency of 39 « redit hours. 

The program consists of four components. 

1. Basic Skills for Managers—All M.B.A. students must satisfy the 
basic skills requirements in modern business software and mathemé 
managers through required workshop attendance and/or proficiency exam of 
tion either immediately prior to, or no later than the end of, the first semes be 
study. The nonwaivable workshop in communications for managers must 
completed prior to enrollment in field of concentration and elective coU " 

2. Core Courses (13 courses, 33 credits)—Econ 219; MBAd 201, 202, 210, o 
220, 221, 230, 231, 240, 250, 260, 270. Please refer to the Courses of instruct 
section of this Bulletin for core course descriptions. MBAd 270, Strategy yl 
mulation and Implementation, must be taken in the first semester imme e 
following the completion of all other core course requirements. All of E 
courses, except for MBAd 201, 202, 221, 260, and 270, may be satisfied Y iw 
dence of successful completion of comparable work at other acc redited ! ssf 
tions or by proficiency examination. Core courses may not be taken t0 

either field of concentration or elective requirements. l 
3. Concentration (four courses, 12 credits)—This set o 
depth of understanding in a selected field. Courses are selected in cO 


a set of ele 
al manageme 


ram 
prog fo 


tics 


e 
e "cog :ves SU“ 
f courses giV nsult” 


A 3 ; C d 4 r „r : te | 
with a program advisor and may be tailored to individual interests: eli 
4. Elective (five courses, 15 credits)—Students may select any gradu ag” 
course to satisfy this requirement after consultation and approval of the Peo 
advisor. Electives can include no more than one course in the student Sp 
field of concentration and must include one course with a global focu 
to the field. 
Fields of Concentration as? 
: m , ei ^ ^ r fiel i 
Students select a minimum of four courses from one of the following gif 
addition, students may design their own field in consultation with & 


proved by the associate dean for graduate business programs. ae 


Business Economics and Public Policy—This field is direc ted toward gt 
standing and analyzing the principal forces shaping the total business ji "i 
ment. Special attention is given to governmental policies and progra e 
and cultural change, and the structure, evolution, and fluctuations 9 ,? ^ 
omy. Students in this field take courses that survey the social, " "A 
political, and economic environment of business and the micro" , p j 
economic foundations of government policies and of business (50d 
these policies. Courses in this field are offered by the Departmen 
Management and Public Policy. i 


Finance 


and Investments—This fie ld prepares students for « areers in finance 
and invest 


ments, providing a background in business budgeti ing, controllership, 
treasury, long-r ange planning, re "nim. 3. and financial manage ment prov esses. 
“OUrseg Sare designed to emphasiz the lysis implementation, and 
“ontrols necessarv for m: iking effective financial decisions Instruction not only 
4Dplies 


to manufacturing and trading enterprise but 


in addition, includes 
Prepar; ition for « 


ireers 11 financial institutions ind various finan iallv oriented 
S°Vvernment Careers 
vith IiSnoect f " 
Human Resources Management—T} Id is concerned with all ispects of the 
8 t r y nie 
Nploym, nt of human resources in Dusiness and public-sector o ganizations, 
oth domestic and international. ( areer Opportunities are open in domestic and 
lernatior a] business organizations, hospitals, trade asso lations, research and 
cilucational istitutions, and local, state, and federal government agencies. 
leases encompass all phases of the reci t, selection, employment, and 
deve ; d | f , nT niem lec- 
T velopment of people compensation, ii riai rela ns inionism, collec 
ve | " y tilizatin "y ^ 
2 bargaining. labor relations leadership, and m npower utilization. Courses 
U this fj 


‘Id are offered by the Department of Mar igement S 


l " ix th jc 
nfo rmation Systems Management—This field is í oncerned w 


ied h issues related 

odern information and de ‘sion Support systems in private and govern- 
angel ganizations Areas include systems analysis, user ven psy hology, 
als E Tends i In inform; ition systems. The program is designed for the profession- 
in te me Onsible for analyzing the information system needs of an wate os 
Din TMs of both analyzing these needs and develo ing an imple me page an 
Bement eo flow, Courses in this field are offered bv the Department of Man- 

f cience 
i intentional Business—This field is designed to prepare students for careers 


ational | nati | and multinational cor porations, and 
ex anking, international and mu] ] 
Port tr ' 


io na ading 5 Companies; for careers in the federal government a nd in ies 
for LI Ncies con, erned with business wear and finance abroad: anc 

de 'ómmercoe option of the Foreign Commercial oervice. The program is 
S designed 1o ) prepare international students for careers in foreign and 


ic 
witha firms Within their own « ountries and for 


mmercial officer positions 
i Mheir government. 

lated a ae Operations, and Materials pen l'his field eddrousés mens 
tion, 'Qua jimanagemeny and operating skills in materials ET meta ame - 
Qut the I Y control, distribution maintenance, and support functions through- 


itte, e " the 


" ian 

Ry Ire xm managerial f functions associated with transactions, technol- 
X 

select : tion, and Services necessarv to i institutional success. Each student 


‘Sas , : 
Prodi Study track (procurement and cont racting, physical distribution, or 


organization, system, or product. The program focuses on the 
the 


Offered d by yip tons) In consultation with the advisor. ( ourses in this field are 
eD Jepartment of Management Science 
i im, im tery t I cational levels, decision making 
nc Ision Makino—, all organizational levels. isi f 
fig] Ong the m, é g | 


st important and most difficult responsibility of managers. This 


ore 
tors. I pares.. studs nts fo 


e r management careers in both private and public sec- 
iter ‘Stam provides s a foundation in the functional areas of business, the 
itia] for " Which it operates, and the analvtical and computer tools 
"lae affec h Cision Making in today's complex enviror ment. Courses empha- 
Smgjiettve e valuation and integration of qualit sll as quantitative 
X Meno’. in ! decision Making. Courses in ire offered bv the 

à Nt of anagement Shiancn 
r aspetto Science, T Technology, and Innovation — l'his field « xplores the 
"t Manageme: echnology relating to and influencing research and develop- 
Semen 


t, business 


TA 


and public policv. The concentration has been 
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yd with managing creative 
| area, the pro 
aningful rese 


designed to identify and study the problems asso¢ iate 
professional people in a dynamic tec hnology. As a contextua 
stresses the need for students to undertake original and me n 
involving political, e onomic, sociological, and operational problems encou 
tered by management in industrial, governmental, and military research e 
development organizations Courses in this field are offered by the Departme 
of Management Science. 

Marketing—This field is concerned with the development of profession? 


; 11241 ver 
marketing managers whose responsibilities may Int lude planning and i 
as; advertising, selling, and mere " 
aspe" 
lize th? 


oping new products, services, and ide 
dising; and arranging distribution channel systems 
of the marketing management function. Spec ialized elective courst 
resources of the Washington metropolitan area. 

This field is based on the appli? 
to the task of building effec Qr 


Courses cover all 
xs ull 


Organizational Behavior and Development 
tion of theory and research in behavioral science ple d 
organizations. The program helps meet the need for professionals capa ten 
designing, creating, and developing the necessary organizational Rivet 
appropriate to rapidly changing soc ieties. Emphasis is on the interrelation jy 
of motivation, leadership, problem solving, growth, and in reased comp gj 
of modern organizations and their effect upon the functions of organiza net! 
development. Courses in this field are offered by the Department of Manage 
Science. t 
;rovide in^ 
er in d 
inciplés s 

E 


Real Estate and Urban Development— This field is designed to ] 
disciplinary and applied studies for students preparing for à Cart 
tate development. The field combines the fundamental economic pr T 
concepts that govern the real estate investment and development proces yit 
those that emphasize the analysis of spe ific projects, inc luding site x gj" 
ments and physical relationships, holding capacity. market conditio pr 
cial feasibility and requirements, legal framework and constraints, an , pe? 
tunities associated with the public sector and long-term community 
Courses in this field are offered by the Department o! Finance. gl 

Small Business/Entrepreneurship—This field is designed to prepare pus 
for careers in small and medium-size businesses and in entrepreneur io^ 
nesses. The concentration has been designed to permit the student tO e J 
his or her program. Emphasis is on practical experience bv consulting V5 qai | 
business. Courses cover all aspects of the field: small business un B 
technological entrepreneurship and innovation, ¢ onsultative processes igi ! 
nizations, emerging technologies, entrepreneurship, ! 
buyer behavior, and marketing research. M 


ard UP 
Tourism and Hospitality Management—This field is directed toward dg 
standing and analyzing forces shaping the tourism and hospitality oe 
worldwide. The program of study is designed to prepare students o ovis 
ment roles in the entrepreneurial ventures of commercial enterprises? ji 
visitor services at local, state/provincial, regional, national, and inte d 
destination levels; marketing services for tourism destinations OT p "d 
sponsorship or operation of events (such as conferences and meeting", 
tions, festivals) or sport activities, competitions, Or facility manage 


Master of Health Services Administration ig 
P F "EC. 
The Master of Health Services Administration degree program T "o 
provide a core of generalist administrator courses fo: all students, ^ gd 
specialized elective fields of concentration to meet the int 
objectives of individual students. 


rests 
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: The Program of study consists of 54 « redit hours of course work. In addition, 
credit hours each in accountancy, economics, and statistics are prerequisite if 
Comparable study has not been ¢ ompleted at a regionallv ac« redited institution 


With a grade of B or better. The ac ountancy and economics courses must have 
en taken within five years of matric ulation and the statistics course within 
two ve 


ars. Once a student has matric ulated, any unmet prerequisites must be 


C ; i 
Ompleted at GW during the first 18 hours of« ourse work; the accountan« y and 
*OOhOmics cours 


»es may be taken on a Pass/No Pass basis. Students are expected 
lo have 


a working knowledge of 1 word-processing program and a spreadsheet 


Program, 
296 Beneralisi core includes the following nine ¢ ourses: HSMP 202, 203, 206, 
v. +210, 211, 212, 215, and 219. In addition. « ach student must take two ad- 


Vanes ~ 4 
"ota HSMP , Ourses, one chosen from Group I and one from Group II, from 
i nong the following 


TOUD [ (Poli y/Planning)—HSMP 221, 223. 2 5, 226, 227, 252, 255. 


woup II (Managem: ntJ—HSMP 231, 233, 235, 236. 237 238, 239. 


~ Wing the last semester on « ampus, each student must also « omplete HSMP 


«45. wh: : : 

ad wtih serves to integrate the concepts and methods of health services 

a : ; | 

ministration 

le fio : t 

Peri ? fields of conc entration each « omprise 18 credit hours. ine luding an ex- 
e ; 

ad *NCe-hased learning « omponent. In some fields, a one-veai (9-credit-hour) 

ac mini d 5 t 


8 3. 4; rative residency is mandatory. In other fields, the student may choose 
J-Cre 
Stitute ¢ nship and 6 credit hours of additional « ourse work as a sub- 


fields of concentration fall into 


M8 Of two patterns it residency, ( onsequently, 

ative ny Option—Field of concentration course work, 9 credits; adminis- 

istrative nee y, 9« redits Students will not be permitted to enter any admin- 

Bradog ofp den y unless they have attained a 3.0 grade-point average with no 
Ir 


ler, T e 
trative nship Option—Field of oncentration course work, 15 credits; adminis- 


urge ship, 3 credits 

Vices y. k )mprising the field of oncentration may be taken in the Health Ser- 
Of By ines Sement and Policy Department or other departments in the Sx hool 
' A and Public Management, the I niversity, or the Consortium of Uni- 
; Bach student develops a set of conceptually related courses suitable 


Courses po. of instruction and individual career objectives. The choice of 
~~» Mus . | el 
Seg, Ist be “pproved by the faculty ady isor and the department(s) offe ring 


lis ç i 
à > VUurric 
Cader ; ITiculum Structure 


"lc " A . 
two adva Programs particularly suited to their needs The core courses and the 
Com; anced HSMP 


Jeten Courses provide students with generalist administrative 
Ihe ^ ence: ~ € ^ ne 4 
Which i the nine fields of con entration offer a wide choice of areas in 
: deve ng 
Wired ; velop Special expertise. A 9-credit administrative residency is re- 


gives students an unusual opportunity to develop 


agement of acute-care hospitals, management of long- 
d * student, „and management of ambulatory health services In all other 
“Ude į ieir aay Choose the amount of experiential learning they wish to in- 
line Programs, which can affect the number of months required to 
Wire zg 9 Program: that is, for a full-time student the residency option will 


*9 mo , : 
nths, While the internship option will require 20 months. 


"Tstz vara : -Th eld lesioned pre an un- 
lal a ing of the Care Hospitals—This fix id 1s designed to provide ar 


Prone eal, sy Organization. management, and interrelationships of hospi- 
0 ' *'UDpor i "m" - s i : . 
dures Used rt, and administrative func tions, and analysis of Sy stems and 


9 provide short-term inpatient services. Students are also pro- 
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vided with a managerial base in the areas of health services polic vmaking, €f 


ulation, and legislation. 
This field deals with medical and 


Management of Long-Term Care Services ; 
nction independently. These 


support serv ices required by those who cannot fu 
provided in nursing facilities, rehabilitation or psy‘ hiatric hosp! 

retarded and developmentally dis 
and the client's home rhe field als? 
planning, polit vmaking, reg! 


services are 
tals, hospitals or homes for the mentally 
abled, chronic care and geriatric centers, 
provides a management base in health services 
lation, and legislation 

man 


-This field addresses tho 


Management of Ambulatory Health Services 
es to individuals W 


agement of the delivery ot health and medical servi tjon 
not require the constant superv ision associated with inpatient care Instruce 
focuses on the management of services in organizational settings in whic 


, a lo 
a service offered by? í 


dividuals are engaged in delivering ambulatory care as a 
the areas 


mal organization. Ambulatory services managers also work in 
health services planning, policymaking, regulation, and legislation. 


à; i ' ‘his fi der 
Health Information Systems—This field is designed to provide an wa 
{ministration offe 


e emphasiZ 


standing of information systems às they are used in the at 


services. The concepts of information and computer systems al ation 
Examples of the areas of application are medical records, program evalu d 
community/national health statistics, financ ial management assessment 
productivity control. 
and for? 
Health Services Financial Management—This field responds to à deman "m 
thorough understanding by the administrator oł financial management n sis f 
"yap 4 pan ; - + analyst 
institutions. The instruction includes mana serial accounting, cost ana’) ope 
u vith 9 


nancial decision making, capital formation, and investment analysis; V 
field 


cific adaptation to unique problems w ithin the health care ; 


Health Services Materials Management This field explores the man, 
ment of physical resources in health service institutions. The inst gr 
focuses on the purchase and management o! supplies and equipment jii” 
tory management, contracting, cost allocation, plant operations, and fa 
maintenance "n 
yet the growing demi ys 


Health Services Policy—This field is intended to me 
The« urriculum P ‘of of 
rica gi 


specialists in health policy analysis and development. 
training in basic and advanced policy analysis skills and the apf dents” i 
those techniques to practical health care policy making situations. Stu el ue 
pursue more general public policy courses in other departments 4 th po 
The program includes at least one three-credit internship in à M 
position. 

host 
d for Uo 


Health Services Planning and Marketing—This field is designt : 
rvices. p 


wish to focus on the planning and marketing o! health care se : 

and marketing activities are relevant to large and small organizations in” due 
public and private sectors. The fun tions of marketing apply "i P 
services, and ideas (social marketing). The focus of planning activities i 


strategic, operational (new service development) or function? 
resources planning). i? 
E ith the Pis 
Health Services and Operations Research— This field deals with of ^ 


tion of research techniques and methodologies to the delinea 
issues and the generation of solutions to problems in the organization, of 
and financing of health services. Operations research is the applicat ving 
ematical techniques such as linear and nonlinear programming: que jon 
els, and simulation to develop solutions for operating and policy pro 
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, Human Resources Management— This field covers resources planning, alloca- 


ion, utilization. and development and evaluation of health services personnel 
cludeq are the v 
lcies 


arious personnel functions, the development of personnel pol- 
and procedures, employee and labor relations. and collective bargaining. 


Master of P 


The M 
fessior 
in Org 


ublic Administration 


aster of Public Administration de gree program prepares students for pro- 
lal Careers not only in the public service (federal, state, and lox al) but also 


i anizations that require a knowledge of public policy and administration, 
"Ch as public 


> interest groups and research institutes. The 42-credit-hour pro- 
&ram, outline 


d below, is intended to provide both a generic core for all students 


«nd fields of con, entration tailored to the int. rests and career objectives of each 
mer dual Student rhe currit ulum provides graduate instr iction in all areas 
toga ended by the Guidelines and Standards for Professional Master's Degree 

àms issuod by the National Asso« lation of Schools of Public Affairs and 


"ministry 


ation 
z students are required to í omplete an eight-course (24-credit-hour) core, 
ich includes courses in public administration and management, public 
Penditure analysis, public policy, organization theory, human behavior in 
ree izations, and research methods; at the end of the program, students are 
"quired to t 


ake PAd 289, which serves to integrate the diverse perspectives 

C administration 

ines poms selects, in addition, a field of concentration, which generally re- 
Ur-Course sequence With the approval of a faculty advisor, the stu- 

ign a Special field if none of the fields offered matches individual 

and Care 


X 


er objec lives 

| 

ti are strongly enc ouraged to take one of two courses in American ad- 
lVe i : ,; 

Or p 12 ve Institutions: PAd 213, Administra 


of 7 


. ack substantial knowledge of the struc ture and func tioning of 
nment 


ton in the Federal Government, 
, Administration 0j 5tate and Local Governments. The remainder 


e ili x 
the ; program Consists of two elec tive courses chosen by the student with 
disci li * 4pproval. The electives may be taken in any related program or 

Pline, 

9Causo d 
dero Public service requires a wide variety of expertise, students with all 
aduate ` VE y 
Specific uate degree bac kgrounds are considered for admission. There are no 
* € Course 5 


Prerequisites 


leld of Con Ad 205, 295, 296, 261, 220 252, 289, 213 or 245 
p American centration four courses (see below 
, 12 T AT 
Ad 2 ‘thy dministrative Institutions—four courses (in some fields either 


or ) 
Two Ele “42 may be « ounted as one of the four courses) 


h Ctive Courses 
lelds or 
The Oncentration 

elds of 
Itat 8 of c l ; tiui: 
te é Concentration offered within the Department of Public Adminis- 
0 I 


are ç srr} 
he f scribed below 


elds | Four courses are required for each field. In addition 


Deva) usines pew, students may elect such other st indard four- map 
Manat ent, Infor; “nomics and Public Policy, Organizational Behavior a 
Segue ment ecisig HOD Systems Management, International Business, ie 
Ove, ein the De is Making Students may also take an approved manna 
teres Special field semen of Health Services Management and Policy | fore - 
iisti, Career , busy be í onstructed tailored to the student's academic Lr 
thro, Cat -Jectives, To take a special field, the student writes a brief 
2 f 


courses to be taken, and submits it by petition 
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id institution 
| mat 
ystems: 
pu 1c 


Budget and Public Finance—This field covers the processes at t 
involved in budgeting, including the prac tical requirements of financia 
agement; addresses issues of intergovernmental finance in a federal $ 
and imparts knowledge of alternative methods for allocating scarce 
resources. 

Executive, Legislative, and Regulatory Management—T his field offers student 
the opportunity to develop an expertise in the management of federal gover 
management, the e 


ment. With focus on the practical functions of public »" 
addresses the workings of the executive and legislative branches, emphas* 
the regulatory process, the civ il service, administrative law, and congressi? 


oversight. 


e 
AY : EP a ' : an tB 
Managing in Public Organizations This field gives primary attention to J 
managerial processes by which organizations are strut tured and their wie 
dertaken. It includes courses in organizational theory and large organiza 
but is also concerned with the management of governmental activities: , 
fi le 
nge of 
ing nti 


Managing State and Local Governments— This field deals with a ré 
ernme 


eral, state, and local problems and issues, ini luding alternative goV 
structures and assignments of functions, sources of revenues 


i a) gov? 
patterns, intergovernmental relations and management concerns, local g 
ment financing, and the formulation and analysis of urban policies. y 
0 
w 
signed for those m 


Policy Analysis and Evaluation—The policy field is de jitie® 


3 l lop abl 
wish to focus on the processes of public decision making and devé lop 4 
I | t 


to analyze and evaluate those processes. 


Internships 


u 
ae .ourage? 
Students with little or no professional experience are strongly enc ourag gi 

univ 


take an internship during the degree program There are many oppor nd à 
the Washington area for intern experiences in federal agencies, € ounty m 
government agencies, and the quasi-public sector. The Department "T. 
dents in securing appropriate internships; students are also encourage. ijr 
internships on their own initiative. A substantial effort is made to Te a id 
tern experience to the student’s academic program Internships may ~. c 
unpaid and may be taken for credit or not for í redit. To receive acac emit go” 
students must have completed 9 credit hours in the degree program. seks: 
internships for credit involve 15-20 hours o! work per week for 14 wet 


Master of Science in Finance yi? 


: b E ta „pudent 
The Master of Science in Finance degree is designed to prepare stude, qii 
rese, i 


specific career interests in the areas of financ ial management and T 
program of study leading to the Master of Science in Finance emp "LA 
theoretical foundations of finance and quantitative methods in finan’ ") 
agement. Students will be engaged in applied resear h and modeling sor 
variety of data sets and computer software packages. The curricwl T4 
in-depth study of the international and federal government reguid"* 

sions of finance. 


in Finance program co! 
» quip 


3. 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, : 


in financial accounting, managerial finance, and el 

The Master of Science in Finance is designed to be « omplete , [psit # 
months of full-time study including a summer session or 23 months O gil 
study including two summer sessions. Students with very strong 
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be particular subject area can petition to waive a required course to be replaced 
yan elective as approved by the program director. 


Master of Science in Information Systems 


The Master of Science in Information Systems is designed to provide students 
epth of understanding in a selec ted major field. The program offers three major 
elds; (1) information systems development, (2) information systems project 

tion gement, and (3) management intormation systems. Students have the op- 

j Selecting two major fields within the program. In addition to the fields 

re, the Executive Master of Science in Information Systems is offered 

) Virginia Campus (see the Virginia Campus section under Courses of 

re details) 

Pplicants with deficiencies in preparation may be required to take pre- 

*d background « ourses, remedial workshops or other forms of preparation 

applic, ginning course work in the program, Although the GRE is not required, 

"nts who 
Ance are enc ouraged to submit GRE examination scores as additional evidence 

T Capability to periorm competitively at the graduate level. 

1 s Program consists of 30 to 33 í redit hours of graduate course work: 

) Mormation Systems dev elopment— Met 280, 282, 283. 284, 285, 286, 287, 

and two 3-credit e 


have not previously demonstrated strong academic perfor- 


lective « ourses 


Information Systems project management- Mgt 210, 215, 224, 230, 231, 
1209 * P aa 
(c) Mz “84, 287, 288, and 298 

anagement information systems—Mgt 210, 226, 2 31, 271, 280, 282, 284, 


^18 "s e f m : 
and two 3. redit elective courses chosen trom Mgt 220, 224, 272, and 288. 


Field. i 
lds 9f Concentration 


Inf, i 
ine’, ormation Syste 


fo ) ms Development—This field provides thorough preparation 
ion . ATeer in the 


‘ON propi application of computers to the « omplex data and informa- 

lica] un "ems found in organizations today. The program emphasizes the prac- 
: derstas a: I 

Within "standing of con 


i temporary design and implementation approaches 
e deve ‘ 


lopment of omputer-based systems 


In 
for ation Systems Project Management—This field provides a preparation 
dation i y; information systems projects by providing a solid technical foun- 
: T Broject ation SY stems coupled with course work cov ering a variety of 
avior, Project management l'he combination of techni ogy, organizational be- 
Bieg Besen E and Organization management, and decision support technolo- 
Pre aration a in an information systems project context provides a thorough 
OF à Career in information systems project management. 


nagem 
ise computen Information Systems—This field prepares students to design and 
er-baead : : 
these Systems Jased information systems with an understanding of the use of 
* Nage S for Managing organizational information resources and support- 
Bement decisions. 
ast 
ù er 9f Taxation 
Mast ; 
tax er of l'axatio; leo z > de cx ndis 
Dp Tofesgion al ! degree is designed to prepare students for careers a: 
ap, dm of stu iy "^ public accounting, private industry, and government. The 
Stuc 8. pri 
"cation Y Provides a thorough understanding of the tax laws and their 
? Drogy 
first} Program 
to klevel c Consists of 48 ç redit hours of course work, of which 18 hours of 
admis. S 


ission o, } nay be waived if omparable study has been completed prior 
Y Special departmental examination. Six credit hours of the 
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Ue advanced 
minimum program of 30 hours of course work may be awarded as advane 


standing. 

The program of study consists of two levels. "o 

First Level—Accy 201 or MBAd 210, Accy 202 or MBAd 211, Accy 211; Eco! 
217: MBAd 220, 250 First-level courses may not be taken to satisTy sec ond-leve 
requirements or electives 

Second Level 


1. Required Courses: Accy 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 269 tion 
2. Elec tives Four graduate-level SBPM courses are selec ted UN onsu 
. : | i ^ 
with the designated faculty advisor. With advisor approval National ^ 
" " F 
ter courses or graduate level economics courses may be substituted for : 
courses. 
y i atthe 
should be aware that th 


Students who intend to take the C.P.A. examination p 
course work required for admission to the examination varies from state to vx 
Students are advised to consult the Board of Accountancy for the state in pe 
they plan to take the examination and choose electives that meet that sta 


requirements. 


Master of Tourism Administration 


The Master of Tourism Administration degree 1s an internationally orient 
program toc used on the professional and research aspects ol the tourist avd 
hospitality field, It places priority on preparation for career entry and mi ar 
management positions in public and non-profit organizations OF ¢ ommeree y 
terprises providing visitor services at local, state/provincial, regional, nat ipe 
and international destination levels; integrated marketing of tourism de ys 
tions, products and services; or sponsorship or management ol events, SE ind 
conferences and meetings, expositions festivals, hallmark sport at tivite sod 
competitions. Students may also develop individualized study pn gw’ 
upon clearly defined career requirements that utilize the resources e ing? 
International Institute for Tourism Studies, the University, and the W ashi! 
metropolitan area. sur eo 
The program ¢ onsists of 36 credit hours of course wor k€ onsisting 0! fou e 


courses (TStd 249, 250, 270, and PAd 296), six courses 1n the fie 
tration as outlined below, and two capstone courses (either TStd 283 an 
or TStd 299 and 300). 

Destination Management: TStd 260, 261, 262, 263, and two elec tive" dé 

Travel Marketing: TStd 230, 263; MBAd 230 or Mktg 246; IBus 266; al 
electives. 

Event Management: TStd 263, 277, 278, 296, and two electives. 

Sport Management: TStd 264, 265, 277; Mgt 292; and two electiva vides! 

Individualized Studies: The student designs a plan ol study and p" atiti” 
brief justification specifying the courses to be taken, and submits it 9Y 
through the faculty advisor 


H 


stel 
ssh a me? 
field or with ‘ne def 


Specialist in Health Services Administration 
Je 


who plan to begin a career in management, | 
field of health services or who wish to supplement previous 


health services administration. : strot 
Most students with adequate preparation in health services admin W” 

a related management field should be able to complete the requirem pr us 
dertaking a 30-credit-hour program of study. Those lacking spe ializ dd et^ 
ils. Fue "m d 


tion will need additional course work, depending on career goé 


Tue i : nin! 
ence assignments, if required, are in addition to the 30- redit-hour! 
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Individual programs will be developed in consultation with a fac ulty advisor 
On the basis of the student's educational bac kground, experience, and specific 
Professiona] objectives 

All Students must take at le: st one dox toral-lev« | seminar 
ac Ministration (HSMP 310 or 330) and « omplete a 


in health services 


)-credit-hour research pro- 


ject (HSMP 270). The remaining hours may be taken in health services man- 
agement and policy or other appropriate disciplines 
Doctora] Program 
The degree ot Doctor of Philosoph ffered ii countancy, business admin- 
istration, health services administration, informat on and decision systems, 
management and organizatiot | uc administration. The Committee on 
hee ae ; 

Xctora] Studies supervises all as pect ol the 

Admission 
n. ; 
he minimum admission requirement is a bache e om a regionally 


ge or universi preterabiy with 


ld of study. Most applicants have í mplet« 


ipleted a master's degree in an 


late field Applicants whose degrees are in Deids other than their pro- 


ropriate to the pro- 


eld of Study are expected to obtain the necessarv ba kground either 
Soon after admission te the program. Scores on the Graduate Record 
ation or the Graduate Management Admissi n Test are required: GRE 
' more than five years old; GMAT scores may not be more than 


: Arrangements to t ike the tests must be made w ith the Educational 


Mit t) Students whose native lar iage 1s not English must also sub- 
6 Test of English is a Foreign Language TOEFL) scores with a total score 


ss than 600 
? Docto; 


ànd al Committe does not use specific « itoff points for grade averages 
e 2 : , , . 

Sel t Scores It carefully reviews eacl appiicant s entire record and makes its 
lon on 4 competitive basis in keeping with enrollment tations. 


the lisser : Sram consists of two major parts: the pre-dissertation stage and 
the « lation Stage. The objective of the pre-dissertation stage is to provide 
practices of the primarv and 


ant qualitative or 


eoretical foundations an 


Tting fields of stu 


Stage qu methods Of research and analysis. The « jective of the dissertation 
edge ; ^ làve the student ap] 
Searc} 8 analyti, al methods to the resolution of a resea pro | 

ould be original and IS expected to result in a contribution, either 
Must oF theoreti, al, to the existing body of knowledge. The total program 
Seventh ished in Seven year | an extension beyond the 


dy and witl 


sly the obtained theoretic; 


and practical knowl- 
1 problem. The re- 


ars, If a student is grant 


“ e (1s semesters), the student must register and pay for 3 credit hours 

à it ion Resear h at the then- urrent tuition rate every semester until 
le 

the stud dissertation Stage is based on an ing ial study plan dev eloped by 

tun | n "under the guidance of the primary and supporting field advisors 

I itst academic von In the study plan the student must state long- 

ation | Slonal obiecti | 


and a es, ali proposed academic activities methods of eval- 

à Studen Semester-by- | | 
andy pi row Bardless of the primary fieid of study, must include in their 
ti the nup 4 Philosophi: al Foundations of Administrative Research, 

and atin menta] c Ourse, 311, Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institu- 
Wi ips Attendance at the monthly faculty research colloqui- 
all Ph.D, students. These courses should be taken during the 
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first academic year after admission. Mgt 391, Advanced Problems of Research 
Methodology, must be taken at the end of course work. 

In addition to the evaluation methods proposed in the study plan, à compre 
hensive evaluation of study plan activities for both the primary and supporting 
fields is the final process of the pre-dissertation stage. 

As background, a student whose field is designated as Business Administ 
tion must demonstrate, either through prior ac ademic experience or throught 6 
proposed content of the doctoral study plan, a working knowledge of the prim 
cipal content areas of business administration M. 

Supporting fields may be chosen from other departments of the | niversity- 
student selecting a field outside of the Se hool, however, must meet the ace 
demic and administrative requirements of the department involv ed. he 

For more detailed information on the program and its administration, see! 
Handbook on the Doctoral Program, available in the Doctoral Program office. 


Special Programs 


Executive Master of Business Administration 

cifically v 
ithout ca 
manag 


The Executive Master of Business Administration program 1s spé 
signed to meet the needs of middle- and senior-level executives W 
interruption. The carefully tailored curric ulum emphasizes a general 
ment approach with all the rigor and academic quality of a tradition@ cies 
degree. This 20-month program is highlighted by four week-long resi we 
and an international study session held abroad. Up to 35 participan a 5 
through the entire course of study as a ¢ ohort group, taking all « lasses toge“ s.) 
(See the Virginia Campus section under ( 'ourses of Instruction for more 4 Am 


Executive Master of Science in Information Systems k 
The 15-month Executive Master of Science in Information Systems i e 
end-oriented program for participants representing à broad spectrum t Js n, 
and private organizations. The program equips partit ipants with the to? ioo d 
essary to manage the diverse processes of the development and applic? un 
information technology to effectively meet the needs of the modern org (e 
tion. A cohort of 15 to 20 participants begins the program eac h Septem m 

the Virginia Campus section under ( ‘ourses of Instruction for more deta^ 


International Institute for Health Services Administration è 


In recognition of special educational needs of students from other countri i 
International Institute for Health Services Administration offers progré m 
struction designed to meet these needs at either the degree or certi "ial ff 

It is also equipped to enter into arrangements with prin ipals of hosP or 
tems in worldwide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching program nil 
actual instruction of administrative personnel either abroad or al the Um 


Joint Degree Programs yr 


Students may work concurrently toward both the Juris Doctor degree a jm 
School and the following degree programs in the Sc hool of Business Nd 
lic Management: Master of Business Administration, Master of Pu e 
istration, and Master of Health Services Administration. In consultat 
their designated faculty advisor, students in these programs may vr redi" 
14 credits of Law School course work to their SBPM program and 12€ mde 
SBPM course work to fulfill requirements for the Juris Doctor degre? | of 
must be admitted separately both to the Law Sí hool and to the Sc oy dee 
ness and Public Management and must meet all requirements in 
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Program prior to receiving either diploma. It is possible for a student to com- 
Plete work for both degree programs within four years. 

In addition, a joint degree program is available through the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Management and the Elliott School of International Affairs. The 


tome Master of Business Administration and Master Of Arts in the field of in- 
ien affairs is onlv offered to students who pian to pursue a field of study 
d So iona] business. The program consists of a minimum of 63 credit hours 

"urse work Students must be admitted separately both to the S« hool of 
isiness and Publi Management and to the Elliott S hool of International 
Affairs 


eit} and must meet all requirements for each program prior to receiving 
wer diploma 


par r, a joint degree program leads to a master’s degree through GW s De- 

: nt of Health Services Management and Policy and the Master of Science 

availabe’ from Catholic | niversity of Ameri a. The 61- redit-hour program is 

admissis, 9 students who hold a bachelor's degree in nursing Application for 

ade T M made separately to both prog tł i 

epartm Aatholic | niversity. Further information may be obtained from the 
ent of Health Services Management and Policy 


rams, ai 


ough initial application is 


Th Program 

e Post. g^ s l : 
an op M.B.A Certificate Program is designed to provide GW M.B.A. alumni 
tod ‘Portunity to build upon their previous graduate study to keep pace with 


i Program participants may undertake a program of 
Jin g teti > . 
desi, ^ existing M.B.A field of concentration or from a series of specially 


Slgnec : : \ 
Office ç Program offerings. Further information is available from the SBPM 
8 Taduate Business Programs 


RADUATE 
TE SC TT 
AND HUM CHOOL OF EDUCATION 


N DEVELOPMENT 


le y 
ans J.C, Heddesheimer, R.N lanacone 


SlOnale 
e brae tend and enrich their education The programs are designed 
rant UE effect, eeds of persons who seek knowledge and skills nec essary to 
Varie ective learning and teaching, research, services nd leadership in a 
at cover the entire life span 
ol of Education and Human Development is the adminis- 
departments: Counseling/Human and ( )rganizational Stud- 
and „Uon to Lr ership, and Teacher Pre paration and Spec ial Education. 
“ONcredit’ yes Of study leading to its degrees, the School offers credit 


Q Orkshops lesi 
r gr 
CQ Em areg ns desig 


ied specifically to meet the unique needs of 
'a schoo] System 


s and other clientele in private industry and 


lividually tailored for liberal arts graduates and grad- 
'SS1( 


er profe ~ 
ica fe mal schools who are interested in teaching or in other 


also offers a wide range of courses for teach- 
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ers who wish to pursue advant ed studies and additional endorsements and for 
provisional teachers who wish to prepare for teaching « ertificates. s: 

Laboratory and clinical facilities are prov ided by the Counseling Laborato!) 
the Human Performance Laboratory, and the Office of Laboratory Ex ^ 
which is responsible for internship placements in the community Field exp 
riences are provided in cooperation w ith public and private s hools, soc! e 
health agent ies, museums, institutions in the business ¢ ommunity, communi? 
and junior colleges, and the federal government 


Teacher Certification Preparation Programs 


Programs are available to prepare students for teacher certification in elem. 
tarv, secondary, and special education through the Master of Arts in Educ 
and Human Development, Master of Education, and Education Specialis 
gree programs. Students who plan to prepare for certification must apply p 
appropriate degree program. These degree programs are also available to% 
fied teachers seeking second endorsements. 


Regulations 


See Fees and Financial Regulations; University Regulations 


Grades 
, Minim? 


For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; € al; 
Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; W, Authorized Withdra ga 
Unauthorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. Other grades that may be assig? 
A-, B+, B-, C+, and ( T 
Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the sy mbols I (In omplete) 0r o 
(Authorized Withdrawal) will be rec orded. The I indicates that a satisfac nlet? 
planation has been given to the instructor for the student's failure tO oi no 
the required work of the course. An instructor ret ording a grade of IW 4 
mally stipulate a date by which work must be completed. The instructo" je 
responsibility for changing the grade of / to an appropriate grade upon? ipit 
tion of work or, if work is not completed by the stipulated date, € eter qj 
whether the grade of J should be changed to F or allowed to remain 1n ue 
The grade of I remains on the student's rec ord along with the « ompl jte 


PRAXIS Teacher Assessments n 
NS quif? ^. 

All degree programs preparing students for tea her certification req gr 

pletion of the Educational Testing Service PRAXIS teat her assessmen 

ified by the District of Columbia Teacher Certification Office. 


Use of Correct English 


‘ fa d 
Any student whose written or spoken English in any course i$ unsa pr 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean mày assig n » 
mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the gil 
the student. If the work prescribed is equiv alent to a course, the reg" "T 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure 


such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


International Students T" " 
In addition to all listed criteria for admissions, students from cout ji, 
English is not an official language are required to take the Test 0"; jos, 
Foreign Language (TOEFL). A minimum TOEFL score of 550 is requi coU. 
sideration for admission. All international students coming w” 
where English is not an official language must take a placeme 
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tered by the Department of English as a Foreign Language. Onlv those students 
w © Score 600 or higher on the TOEFL will be exempted from this requirement. 


pending on the test results, the student may be restricted in the number 
and type of € ourses that can be taken Students assigned English as a Foreign 
anguage (EFL) courses should anticipate additional related tuition expenses as 
Well as à possible extended period of time required to « omplete their degree 
Program 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Teac hing 


n the Field of Museum Education 
The Graduate S, hool of Education and Human Development offers an intensive 
Inter 


lisciplinary program in museum education. The program is designed to 
ates for work fulfilling the edu. ational mission of art, historv, or 
: x seums; Zoos aquaria, or nature centers: and historical soc ieties or 
site ; ' 


88, Graduates also qualify to serve as liaison persons between s hools and 
nus erway a meia 

Tipums and as professionals in museum related privat« and public agencies. 
„ Those interested in museum studies more generally should refer to Museum 
Studies 


8 under Courses of Instruction 


Admission Require 


: ments 
sinite to the program in museum education an app i adi apar Ra 
, degree n re 'd institution; present two writter £ 
attes ng * adn ape an ux I din Í a A 1 pm uis mro WE LEa PARRADO 
rag the Grad - Voce 1 Ex i a ^ | t} : M | à ):gles l'est; submit 
; *duate Record Examination or th« iller ilog 
omg, from ea h institution attended; and be inten apt A E 
in Com 96 or make alternative irrangements specified by the ( tend : e. | d 
Nabili ication, a desire to study and learn from museum col peste n 
Sraduat 4 to work with people are essential. Evidence of strong un rese 
throng} n Professional experience in such fields as Ar - in studi hes 
Scien 8y, art history, fine arts, history, or the biol: gical, physical, or socie 
I$ desirable 


All q 
gree cana; a ME 
Mester et Candidates take five sequential core courses in three successive s« 
den, al, ginning in June and ending in Mav of the following year. Each stu- 
& i t 
disci Pursues four ele live courses in a chosen muse: -related academic 
Me Ine a / sh : fne i à 
Vide dire and/or museology. Two carefully supervised field placements pro 
two day m museum education experience. In the fall semester, students serve 
© /8 t " . : : 
Pring € 3 Week as museum resource Specialists in an educational site. In the 
Semes ) ] ane | ; 
‘ey Tel; Ster, Students hold four-day-a-week internships in a museum or mu 
» 4, 


izati T 1 of dit 's. 
nization l'he program requires completion of 33 credit hours 


cip ja aY Education— rhe Master of Education in the field of « lementary ed- 
rites The 9 ened for those with an undergraduate degree in the arts and sci- 
to Come . -CIedit-hou; program includes course work for students who wish 
(Brades 1 «eligible for Certification for tea hing at the mentary school level 
Pecific ' Additional] Course work in content areas mav be needed to meet 
Second “tional requirements for certifi ition l 
Nation is d, Education 7 he Master of Educ ation in the field of sex ondary ed- 
ees. Stuc or ened for those with an undergraduate degree in the arts and sci- 
MS field tangs expected to have had substantial course work in an aca- 
p Nglis In se 


Condary s hools Degree candidates mav specialize in 
* second language, foreign languages, mathematics, 
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36-credit-hour program includes the 
course Wor 
| require 


science, or social studies. The minimum 
course work leading to eligibility for teacher « ertification; specific 
in the subject area to be taught may be needed to meet jurisdictiona 
ments for certification. 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development 
| Human De 


The degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in Education ant 
velopment are designed to provide students w ith specialized knowledge 8P 
a variety ol educ? 


skills required for advanced professional competence in 
lustry careers. Eac 


tional, human development, human serv ice, and service indi : 
d learnin 


program of study involves a « ombination of classroom and field-bas« ds 
experiences tailored to a professional spec ialtv and individual student -— 
Students engage in a wide range of teac hing and research approat hes that 


flect the School's commitment to excellence in professional education. 
l'he diversity of master's programs in the ( ‘raduate School of Educ ation 


Human Development reflects its belief that education and human dev elopm y 
ges in à variety 


comprise a multifaceted enterprise reac hing persons of all a Mu 

settings. These programs develop professional know ledge, skills, and atti j 

that will enable graduates to foster learning, growth, and development m " 
jents 


viduals throughout society Depending on the program spec ialty, stuc 
prepared to pursue Careers in schools, universities community-base 
human service organizations, ¢ ultural and leisure institutions, and business ai 
government settings. 

Master’s programs are available in the fields listed on the following pages 


designed to p uy 


Counseling—The master's programs in counseling are 
ration for "T 


three specialty concentrations and one subspecialty concent 


level positions in professional counseling. Program graduates are preps p? 
specialize in a specific field and to work in a variety of settings in va ul" 
the 


fessional counseling is offered. All counseling con: entrations require con 
alent of two full years of study and provide core learning expet jences tha 
bine professional and behavioral studies with supervised laboratory; pra 
and internship experiences. Some programs have spe ific prerequisite co! 
dition to the general admissions requirements. The master 's programs ad lin 
counseling and community counseling and the doctoral program in coU "m 
are ac redited by the Council for the Act reditation of Counseling e! Jing 4 
Educational Programs. The master’s program 1n rehabilitation counse™ 
accredited by the Council on Rehabilitation Education : aet 
Students who successfully complete a graduate program in ounseling ] 
igible to apply for certification by the National Board of Certified Cour ati 
Students who successfully complete the graduate program in rehabi qur 
counseling are eligible to apply for certification by the Commission on ij 
bilitation Counselor Certification. State licensure and certific ation are ‘ 
in most states, and requirements vary by state ceo 
l'he core course of studies for all program concentrations includes eo 
work in the foundations of counseling, human behavior and de\ elopmes iji 
tal health problems, testing and assessment, career development, i; 
and group < ounseling, cross-cultural counseling, and researc h and $ "^ 
Community Counseling—This 48- redit-hour program prepares BY "i 
enter the counseling profession in a variety ol human service setting?” qi 
ing welfare and other social service agencies, penal institutions, court gi 
v 


> 7 y y " ira 
employment centers, allied health agencies, government servict 
grams, 


icv 
cu at 


munity college counseling centers, employee assistance pr 
practice. fossi 
Da . $ "n i 5 " 
School Counseling—This 48-credit-hour program provides Pri an 
preparation for individuals to become certified as « ounselors in pU req 
vate schools. The program is designed to provide students witht 
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know] e 


t dge and skills to provide professional « ounseling, assessment, consulta- 
on i 


» and guidance services in a school setting. 

Rehabilitation Counseling—This 48-credit-hour program prepares rehabili- 
i ‘ i 

“On counselors to assist persons who are physically, mentally. emotionally, 


OF sop}. ; Á ex 
, S0Cially disabled to assume or resume their place in societv. The rehabilita- 
‘On counse 


lor works with the « lient to develop and implement a plan to assist 
in s I I I 
Such are 


as as independent living job placement supported employment, 

Overcor i Y i } ! T] : : 
ull “ming substance abuse and other physical and social barriers to living a 
ud and satisfying life, In an ac« elerated program, persons with an undergrad- 
ate » A , " 

degree in human services/rehabilitation services can complete this pro- 
Bram wit} 4 1 I 

i ith à minimum of 42 credit hours 

"mployee Assistance Counseling—This subspecialtv can be elected as part 


Of either the co 


| mmunity counseling or rehabilitation « ounseling programs. The 
Sübspec.i > 1 
ai 


alty is designed to prepare graduates as professional counselors in 


assistance programs in business, industry, and government settings. 


ation lum and Instruction—This program prepares teachers and other edu- 

tion, and even for increased responsibilities in the planning, implementa- 
The 36-c “uation of curri ulum and instruction 

Searc} redit-hour program includes study in curriculum development, re- 


! and evalu; 


Specia] iion of instructional practic e, teacher education, work with 
abies: ' 4 Í 
ization Populations, and s hool policy and management. A program special- 
May į i : 
Second nay in. lude advanced studv in elementary edu: ation, à content area of 


ary educatio; 


| ge and ed n. reading ner le atio ) 
"Ingua] 1 language and education, re ading, special educ ition, or 


Special educ ation. For teachers interests d leve loping or strength- 


Cours, : ademi competence, the program encourages 12 to 15 hours of 
e Work i : d 
E i In departments other than education. A practicum is required. 
Educ 
: i > | . ^ e . T 
signed y ton Policy Studies—The program in edut ation policy studies is de- 
Manager) dents who wish to develop skills in the technical, political, and 


ping br " aspects of education policy analysis. Emphasis is placed on devel- 
i ed à broad understanding of the politi: 
7" ducati : "ees (t : 
take + ^i ation policy is formulated and t 
Variety ‘Pendent analysis of a policy initiative Internships are offered in a 
L v » + , 
The 36 ede ral, State, and local agencies 
Drogas. — credit-hour 
i NU anning, 
east 9 hou 


il and social environment in 


e technical competence to under- 


program includes course work in the policymaking 
evaluation, and current social policies influencing educa- 
rs of electives must be taken in a field of specialization. 
gy Leadership—This program is designed for persons 
icing in positions associated w ith s hools, higher ed- 
Dro " Computers Yi ational settings, or other human serv ice oct upauons in 
eg n Of studios pe related information delivery tec hnologies are used. The 
à TStand; provides students with opportunities to develop the knowl- 
Bing environ m? and skills necessary to provide leadership in the rapidly 
Prack, 36- lour " a of technology in education 
tic Program includes required course work in the theory and 
al te hnology, in luding the use of ¢ omputers and other 


i, "Cp 
inst, d ; ducation 

Mak: " Ma tec . ^ 

ae kin D Chnology Systems, technological management systems, policy- 
tive ; Search 


ele ucti , and leadership. Some classes are offered on inter- 
Ctiy “One le ZR ! : ! 
Ni es, whic} nal tele Vision. Twelve hours of the program are specialization 
"hts į t 1 Can be , hosen, with the advisor’s consent, from other depart- 
Ele Diversity 
Ten . 
Dare y/S, 

8 3/9660 " "- h . - T " 
forg st dents ie ndary Administration and Supervision—This program pre- 
Rr Npe Various s, hool-based and central office leadership positions, 

am ; OY Docs; l 
l Positions anc 


"tho , designed ' 1 for inc reased responsibility in tea« hing. The pro- 
Asibj}; to prepare graduates foi advanced levels of professional 
School communities and to increase their technical, 


y in diverse 
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conceptual, politic al, and leadership skills. Emphasis is on leadership and man 
administrative an 


agement, change, communication, organizational learning, i 
general super" 


legal issues, human relations, human resource development, 
sory principles and responsibilities, and supervision of instruction M 

The 36-credit-hour program includes courses and field experiences design? 
to meet administrative certification requirements 1n the District of Columbi? 
Maryland, Virginia, and some other states. ( andidates must have three years? 
successful teaching experienci 
students for ad 


Higher Education Administration This program prepares pr 
ministrative positions in institutions of higher Ot ‘ations, natio : 
and international government agencies ind business and industry. The pr 
gram is designed so that a student may select a conci ntration in administrat 
teac hing, or curriculum. The course of tudies offers an intensive review Oft 
history, scope, present status ind trends of higher education 1n the Digs 
States in comparison to selec ted systems in other parts o1 the world. Stu 
gain know ledge and skills related to the governance organization, and adm 
istration of colleges and universities the 


ication n : 


sher edi pio! 


The 39-credit-hour program includes courses on hl 
community} 


United States, administration of higher education, and the 
college. An internship is required 


"d ;€ 
oned for persons tad 


Human Resource Development l'his program is desi ot till 
ing or advancing in positions assoc} ited with learning 1n ( rganizational ® bli 
: f ) 
in business, industry, government, and other large organizations 1n the Fag 

ire encou 


or private sector l'he program is interdisciplinary, and students 
to tailor their programs to individual career needs and objectives. . aio” 
lude found? 
and issues of human resource development adult learning, group dyn% s. 
and organizational analysis. | ieldwork in cooperating Washington-aree fb? 
ganizations may be a p? 


The five required courses in the 36-credit hour program int 


ness, industry, government, and community orgs 
learning experience " 
„vel 


pe” ae 
im provides the opportunity k^ in th? 


Individualized Program—This program p! 
an individualized curriculum that cuts across existing fiek 
Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
School and other schools and departments of the University ant 
tium. The program is designed to meet specific caree! 
tives of applicants who have unique needs. The flexi! | 
be tailored to prepare for new and emerging fields in edut atiol 


development 


jan 
"3 


p^ 
TÉ : k ee d y 
l'his 36-credit-hour program is available within or across the thr neh | 


y : nt. if 
ments of the Graduate School of Education and Human Developme ours 
gram must contain a 12-credit-hour core curriculum consisting 9 duct 


human development, social/historical philosophical foundations in Ayt l 
and curriculum. The remaining 24 « redit hours must orrespond dir e 
program objectives and bear a direct relationship to eat h of the ie" gis! 
above. A minimum of 6 credit hours of fieldwork or the equivalent ggf 

specified 4 


' 


part of the program. All work toward the degree mus! be 
the initial program is developed "ld 
hô I 
International Education—This program is designed tor persons Win, » 
tering or advancing in positions assot iated with training, oduct’ int 
learning, and development activities in diverse settings that redu. yit 
tional understanding. The program provides know ledge ol other = ran ] 
cultures, using the education system as a means oi interpreting a va 
knowledge across cultures and analvsis ol the formal and non or a 
values: at 


systems as they reflect history, culture development, 
concerns, and future trends 
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. The 33-credit hour program allows a selection from a variety of subspecial- 
vation areas. A minimum of 15 credit hours is required in the international ed- 
uation studies area A 9-credit-hour subspecialty « omplements the major area 


of Study and may be taken in any division of the I Iniversity. 


Special Education—The master’s programs in special education provide core 
and - 


Specialty studies and field experiences designed to prepare highly compe- 
tent } 


and committed professionals for a broad range of educational and leader- 
Ship roles in the field ot special educ ation and related services 

Early Childhood Spec ial Education—This program prepares educators in the 
areas of development of young children evidencing developmental delay, iden- 


tification and assessment procedures, and clinical teaching and alternative 
models of se 


rvice for children with, or at risk for, disabilities he program pre- 
Pares Stude 


nts for interdisciplinary work with « hildre 
x le 39-( re 
cal and issessment, interdisciplinary theory, 
amily intervention skills, behavior management, and legal and policy con- 


Cems, A nn i 
1S. A Practicum and internship are required 


from birth to age eight. 
dit-hour program includes courses in language development, typ- 
atypical development, forma 


als nfant Special Education—This program is designed to prepare profession- 
8 to serve 


their § the needs of infants and toddlers with, or at risk for disabilities and 
, l'he course of studv prepares students to perform direct service 
^, consultative, and research roles in health care, human ser- 
ational settings. Internships in specialization areas include hos- 
id Programs, infant intervention settings developmental assessment 
acilities, day-care centers, and advo« acy organizations. 
-hour program incl ides courses in medical issues, infant devel- 
ssment. neurodevelopmental programming, tec hnology, fam- 
rvention, case management approaches, and interdis¢ iplinary 
8- A practicum and internship are required 
ation for Children with Serious Emotional Disturbance—This 36- 
gram of study requires a two-semester clinical internship at an 
! school serving children with serious emotional disturbance. 
‘l0nals E volved in L aakhan: h i j le 
velg com ; various allied mental health fields The program is Pts to € e- 
Petencies in the nature and needs of children with serious emotional 
' ' assessment 
Merdisciplinary 


"lime stude 


course work and clinical experiences with profes- 


programming, and teaching; and working effec tively 
and interagency team member. The program is available 
nts only and can be ¢ ompleted in one calendar vear. TH 
Part-time ap cation for Adolescents with Serious Emotional Disturbance—T his 
Years ang Ay redit-hour program of study typically requires two at ademic 
: ire summers to ¢ omplete. The program is multidisciplinary in con- 
are involved in course work and clinical experiences 
Y Progra, ; ls from various allied mental health fields. The multidiscipli- 
adaleg, STAM is designed to develop competencies in the nature and needs of 


"SCente 1 
teachi » f With serious emotional disturbance; assessment, programming, and 
Provig; ' Tun tioning e 


Ino Ce " 
Nelusion "nsultation t 


san i 
to ful] 


Hectively as an interdis iplinary team member; and 
© administrators and teachers in regular education on 


Win’ ang g pecial Educ ation—This interdisciplinary program prepares ed- 
vith SDep; " "pport Personnel to address the needs of youth and voung adults 
“di neo à : s 4 
» er eeds for Careers and transition from s hool to postsecondary ed 

Dre "e " 2ployme 


ation i nt, and independent self-adjustment. Teacher certification 
in categoric al le 


LL rt rough the 
alterna, SCÌplines 


arning disabilities or noncategorical special educa- 
program. The curriculum integrates the roles of rel- 
and service agencies, including postsecondary planning, 
,.9 Models, and extended career support and adjustment to 
‘ving. The Program requires 39 credit hours of graduate course 


(oot etc tts 
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work, practicum, and field-based professional practice and research. Students 
can plan their programs to emphasize secondary and career programming: 
learning disabilities, collaborative voc ational evaluation, traumatic brain n 
jury, corrections, and business -education partnerships. 


Admission Requirements for the Master of Arts 
in Education and Human Development 


The Graduate School of Education and Human Development seeks applicant 
with strong academic potential, high motivation, and aptitude to do gradual? 
level work. Admission decisions are based on an e aluation of all material sti 
mitted in support of the application. T he School requires official transcripts 

all previous undergraduate and graduate course wor k and acceptable test $CO 

on either the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test d 
are required. Mos 
„w mày ^ 
liv 


Two letters of recommendation and a statement of purpose 
programs also require an interview with program tac ultv. The intervi« 
waived with permission of the « oordinator of the desired program for those 
ing outside the Washington metropolitan area uir 

In addition to these basic requirements, individual programs may ma 
relevant professional experience and other supporting doc umentation befo 
final decision on admission is made. Upon receipt ol the application es " 
individual program, information on specific requirements will be se 
applicant. The personal interview, professional experience, and suppo t's 
references provide important qualitative evidence concerning an apf 
academic potential and professional ba kground. all 

The admission review is based upon a comparison of qualific ations among f 
applicants, weighing both the School's general admissions criteria an 


gram-specific criteria. «form! 
Positive decisions are made quickly for applicants who present uo 
strong application credentials in all areas. In some cases, unusually stroto 


: ; admissi; 
tors will offset comparatively weak factors and result in an offer o! adm ji 
to provisional status in the School. For à student to be admitted to mez firs! 


Or P ici i j 4 ' 

dacy from provisional status, he or she must earn grades o! B or better 1n 

9 credit hours of course work. Grades of I are not act eptable 

Advanced Standing i 
"es credited 

Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other acC Grai 


stitutions, but a minimum of 24 credit hours must be « ompleted ip tha ate A 
ate School of Education and Human Development as a master’s candi wat 
maximum of 12 credit hours taken in nondegree status may be € rodite 
the master’s degree. eats 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five oF moa v 
fore application for admission or readmission to master's í andidacy: os tet 
accepted for advanced standing must have been earned with a grade ir e des” 
ter and must be approved for acceptance by both the advisor ane 


` : eus able. 

i Credit, Satisfactory, Audit, or other nonletter grades are not a ceptabl 
Plan of Study " w 
T , ' »AncatioP cue 
The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts 1n Educ it 


Human Development requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate © ay De 
eral programs have additional credit hour requirements. The plan m wel 
student's option, include a thesis carrying six hours o! graduate cre d efft 
or not a student selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours y An? 
courses planned primarily for graduate students (third-group € ourses ig 
mum of 12 hours, not including the thesis, must be from « ourses 0 

Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
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Programs are 


initially reviewed in conference with an admissions advisor in 
e School anc 


| subsequently finalized with a designated advisor in the ¢ andi- 


b's area of specialization. Programs are based on a candidate's interests and 
ackground: those related to teat hing in public schools are designed around 
( ifi i I } " i $ 
“*ttification requirements of the state and locality in whic h the candidate 


plans 
to teach. 

: All degree requirements must be completed within six vears, whe 
l j . 5 l 

‘full time or part time. An additional (or seventh) vear is 
ola Stude 


her stud 


illowed in the case 
nt who breaks enrollment and is subsequently readmitt 


continuously ¢ nroiied 


iate School of Education 
Development unless the dean grants a leave of absence. ] ailure to 


ach semester of the academic year will resul in lapse of candidacv. 


I 
510N 18 subject to whatever new inditions and regulations 
St been established by the School 

plete ents who are graduating, r« questing grade changes from that of Incom- 
1 credit taking the « omprehensive examination must be registered for at least 
It hour during the semester in which these activities take place. Con- 
cous enrollment or leave of absence status is not icceptable in these 

l'Cums 


thev , Stances Students may, h 
actively ro, 


egistered for courses to finish In 


wever, choose to wait for a semester in which 


ompletes. It is necessary to 
summer sessions only if the stude 


nt is applying to graduate 
> Summer. 


A Brade. 


Stade pint average of 3.0 is required for graduation Students who receive a 
' of C; i fey 
Teceiy in jore than 6 credit hours are subject to suspensi n. Students who 


e à gre A n } ' rf T 
Work “ Brade of F must confer with the dean before enrollment for further 


1681s option. The choice of the thesis subiect must be ap- 


the student's advisor and filed in the office of the dean. A 


tegu] 0 le School's standards for the thes s anc ited opies of detailed 
JI EUM ndar tor the thesis ar i | Ty 
the orm 2 Barding the form and reproduction of thesis are available in 
0 
Pay le dean 
ayment of tuit; $c] + 
Perig f»... tion for the thesis course entitles the « indidate, during the 
Uder "egistration. to the advice and dire tion of the member of the faculty 


time hs om the 
dv 
the Droge, € Branted. The 


' written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional 


Progra, student must, however. be enrolled continuously in 
" ` I * : 
Si a 1 Ifthe Preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional time 
w “d, the g | 
a th stude, must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay 
Or à epeated , ourse 
fa 
Stere p 
8 Co 
M ™Prehensive Examination 
ate 
ensi In Maste 


fograms requiring 33 credit hours must take a « ompre- 
Candidates in som nonteacl 


- 36 credit hon m ivo t 
am: la “at hours may waive t 
q app ; 

ination Pprova] of the 


St be reo 
je," ang Mni Biste 
Schon] op Dust file 


hing programs whose basic 
he « omprehensive examina- 
academic advisor. ( andidates who plan to take the ex- 
red for at least 1 « redit hour in the semester it is to be 
Cation » sr application in the Dean's Office of M 
ln Ela he ey. à ination Guman Development no later than "c sume denm 

làry/So ond 4 omprehensive examinations are required of re > ^ 

"9 Administration and Supervision, International Edu 


' 
i 
! 
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cation, Education Technology Leadership, and all programs in Teacher Prep 
ration and Special Education. 


Second Master's Degree 


: , 1 zducatio? 
Persons seeking a second master's degree in the Graduate School of Eda 
and Human Development must complete all core and specialization red 
ments and a minimum residency requirement of 24 í redit hours 


The Degree of Education Specialist 


mmi 
The program of advanced study leading to the degree of Education special 
for students with master’s degrees in education who seek further professi 
preparation for specific objectives yeo and 
The program is under the supervision of the Advanced Graduate Facu; 
is available in the fields of educational administration, € ounseling, curio 
and instruction, higher education administration, human resource deve 
ment, and special education. 


Admissions Requirements 


T 
The following are required for entrance to an Educ ation Specialist program 
Master of Arts in Education and Human Development or its equiva ent gf 
years of pertinent experience in an education or human development fet? 
a graduate scholastic average of at least 3.3 and an act eptable score on eit w 
Graduate Record Examination or Miller Analogies Test. Two letters 2 gn! 
mendation, one from a professional supervisor and one from the mos jon! 
graduate faculty advisor, are required, along with a statement ol pron gl 
goals. Each applicant must be interviewed and re ommended by a fae 
visor in the major field 


Scholarship B 
are the s 


eg 
Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist A "m 
eve 


those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human I 
(see above). 


Programs of Study and Degree Requirements 


wi! 
Individual programs are developed, through a plan of stud) worked e pi 
faculty advisor, to fit the candidate's skills, interests, and career 808g M 
mum of 30 credit hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Mas æ v 
in Education and Human Development is required. At least 21 horm "d 
work must be taken in residence at GW. A maximum of five calendar ? : 
allowed for completion of the program. te oo 
At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate gradus "m 
. . + 7 i 5 n 
in education selected from the following areas: (1) foundation? an gont 
study, (2) background and general prin: iples of the field of study: an e incl? 
of specialization. A graduate-level research methods course mus 
in the program if it was not completed in previous graduate won 


The Comprehensive Examination es, j 


Successful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or an 
ination, at the option of the major field advisor, is required. Can 
the examination must be registered for at least 1 credit hour int 
is to be taken and must file a written application in the dean’s 9 
days prior to the date of the examination. 
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The Degree of Doctor of Education 


The Graduate School of Education and Human Development offers pro- 
grams of advanced study leading to the degree of Doctor of Educ ation. These 
Programs, which are under the supervision of the Advanced Graduate Faculty, 
i major fields of study in curri ulum and instruction. special educa- 
ity ats: human developme nt, educ atio | 

a ades, human resource development and higher education administra- 


tion, < : l 
Ps Supporting fields are available in educational administration, higher 
2 ucation 


education, 


administration and pol- 


administration, ounseling, curriculum and instruction, elementary 


edi human development, human resource development, international 
ion ton, Program evaluation, reading, secondary edu. ation, special educa- 

' Supervision. and teacher education. With the approval of a student's pro- 
Stam 


of Planning committee, course work may be taken in other departments 


of int, niversity and through the Consortium. All programs require study 
erre]; ) , ` 
ofs elated areas of education and a doctoral dissertation in the major field 
Study. 
All d 
doctora] Programs are designed to ac« ommodate the needs of working 
Professio ] - r 4 a 
late c nals who must pursue their studies on a part-time basis. Required grad- 
> COurse ; 
Ing urses, With few exi eptions, are offered in the late alternoon and evening. 
Some " 


' Programs, selected courses may be taken at off- 


ampus locations. 


Admission Re 


quirements 
The applic, ; 
ing grad Cant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, includ- 
hat dle Work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective and « omparable 


Develo required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human 
9lop : > 
Othe Pment at this 1 niversity. Students with a master's degree in a field 


la ati j j j 
degree ia education may be considered for dox toral study provided that the 
"and pre i : def cet nn 
faculty Previous experience are judged relevant by the major field program 
Po. 


oran : 
a ati : 
Consi er Pplication to be forwarded to the major field program faculty for their 
0f 34 “ation, an 


Sand, / applicant must have a minimum graduate scholastic average 
Record es 30th Percentile score on the Miller Analogies Test or Graduate 
. Under « ertain Circumstances, the associate dean may rec- 
à student who does not meet the stated criteria but who 
promise in the chosen field Programs often set higher 
T 5 limits 5, and the number of spaces available for new doctoral stu- 


e appli the number that ¢ an be aci epted 
i C ; 1 
ctor ant is Strongly enc ouraged to schedule an interview with the di- 


admissions. who will discuss the applicant's needs in rela- 


Ide t resources, explain the required procedures and standards, 
“ant, le applic 


n Ust ha ant through the admission process. In addition. all appli- 
cere "C Nave an ; x a : * ` 
enl fav e Interview with faculty members in the major field. Students 
0 "OTt Les m * " i 

Preca did; + le recommendations from the major field faculty are admitted 
: acy for the degree 

"cana: 

andidacy 

Ing ^ 


a minimum of 9 credit hours of course work in the 
'ements specified bv the Advanced Graduate Fac ulty, 


Wi < lOurs: Partti “ume students must « omplete this work within the first 

the 1. pre candida. students must complete it within three semesters of 

Mme he ¢ iie y. Application for full andidacy will then be decided 

è Qual; dations of; E " of s holarship in the precandidacy period, the rec- 
if Instructors 


à detailed plan for the balance of the program, and 
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Plan of Study 


In general, two to three years o! full-time study beyond the master's degree W 
education, or the equivalent in part-time study, are required. Course work al 
examinations must be « ompleted within five vears, and the entire program m 
be completed within eight years. The minimum residency requirement is 3 
credit hours of course work beyond the master’s degree in education, plus 12 n 
24 hours of dissertation research. In most cases, course work beyond the mini 
mum is required. 

Programs are individually planned. Each progr 
The first consists of studies preparatory to taking major 
comprehensive examinations and required resear< h tool stu 
consists of the doctoral dissertation and the final oral examination 

Upon admission to doc toral candidacy, the student is assigned to 


$, 
am is divided into two part 
and supporting ies 
lies. The seco? 


a progra 


planning committee of three fac ultv members, one of whom must be from yc 
side the major field of study. Students who have completed the ¢ omprehens! 
examinations and have received committee approv al of a dissertation prope 
must register for 6 hours of Dissertation Research in two conset utive somes 
and 3 hours per semester thereafter, until the satisfactory completion of the 
sertation or the completion of 24 credit hours of dissertation researt h. Mores 
cific information is available in the Doctoral Student Handbook 
Comprehensive Examinations 

ee ho 


No later than the end of the third semester, the student must pass a thr the 
qualifying examination, the content of which includes material from be wh? 
major field of study and foundations o! education. Doctoral stude tan 
received an Ed.S. from this University, having í onsequently taken @ d f the 
hensive examination, are required only to take the foundations portion uirt 
qualifying examination. All course work, in« luding the research toO ge 
ment, must be successfully completed prior to taking the integrative ig] 
prehensive examination (the only exception 1s the Pre-Dissertation * s atio 
The integrative comprehensive examination is a written 12-hour examin al 
six hours on each of two successive days. The candidate begins the seco] ur 
of the program after the satisfactory completion o! all examinations a " 
required research tool field. Candidates taking the examination must be ale! 
tered for at least 1 credit hour in the semester it is to be taken ape ye of 
written application in the dean's office at least 30 days prior to the dat? 
examination. 


The Dissertation we 
y 
A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform original schola"! 
search and to interpret and present its results. ; eser? 
At the beginning of the dissertation phase, the dean appoints 9 don 
committee, consisting of a chairperson (usually a fac ulty member int ub 
field) and two additional faculty members. The « andidate is require i oo, 
a proposal for the dissertation to this committee, which determines i p 
ability. The dissertation is completed under the guidance of the € 
with the advice of the other members of the dissertation « ommittee 07. 
To graduate in a particular semester, the « andidate must submit s: TA 
no later than the date specified in the calendar, four « omplete copie. the 
sertation and an abstract and biographical sketch for int ]usion joro”, 
nouncement of the examination and for reproduction by l niversity qué 
Inc. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form an n Us 
of the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offere” AA 
sity Microfilms, Inc., are available in the office of the dean. The sue M d 
didate for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree. tO " 
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are applied toward the expense of binding library copies of the dissertation, 


Printing the Announcement of the Final Examination, and the basic service ren- 
ered by University Mic rofilms, Inc., and to sign a mic rofilm agreement. 


The Fina] Examination 


) TER : 
When the dissertation has approval of the dissertation chairman and at least one 
Other com 


mittee member, the « andidate is recommended to the dean for the 
„nal oral ex 


18 to be conf 
COMmittee 
eade 


amination, which must be passed at least 30 davs before the degree 
erred. The examination is open to the public and is conducted bv a 
of the faculty, appointed by the dean. supplemented bv at least two 
ts in the candidate’. field of study from outside the University. Candidates 
© Successfully pass the oral examination are rec ommended for the degree by 
j faculty of the Graduate School of Education and Human Development. 


T h . $ ^ à , " . 
qute fina] edited « opies of the dissertation must be submitted to the office of 

® dean Within one month of the final oral examination and no later than one 
month be 


fore the degree is to be conferred 
Conti j 
^ Minuoug Study and Residenc e 
oty 


ents must be 


uman Deve 
Brants à leave of 


7 result in | 


Continuously enrolled in the Graduate School of Education 
lopment, unless the dean or the Advanced Graduate Fac ulty 
absence. } ailure to register each semester of the academic year 
apse of candidacy Subsequent readmission is subject to what- 
and regulations have been established by the Advanced 


^ “egree Programs 
The Bre 


} infiara aff: 
* School of Education and Human Development off: rs off Nene 
lh the fie leac ‘ng to the Master of Arts in Education and Human Developmen 


; ^P elds nf d eim Sas . (stri 
tion ds of ç urriculum and instruc tion, elementary/secondary administr 


8 37. 
Master uperv tsion, school ce 


'unseling, and human resource development; the 
A ) FC Ua 
Clálist j * ucation in the 


field of secondary educ ation; and the Education Spe- 
ef 


' llelds of educational administration and human resource develop- 
: On.c; í 
ate adm; Campus Course r 


: egistration is required in some cases. The programs 
istered through t 


he Division of l niversity Programs 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Dean G. Frieder 
Associate Deans T.G. Toridis, C.M Gilmore 


Introduction 

ed in 1884 as W 

honor : 

rom 1 6" 

ji dac 

d se 
4 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science was organiz 
Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University It was named in 
William W. Corcoran, president of the University's Board oi Trustees f 
to 1888. The school was among the first to accept women for degree cant 
in engineering. The organization and offerings of the school have € hangee@® 
eral times over the years, but throughout most of its history the program 
been characterized by its emphasis on principles rather than tec hnology: 
current name was adopted in 1962 | png 
Through its four departments—Civil, Me hanical, and Environmenta a 
neering; Electrical Engineering and Computer science Engineering M ap 
ment; and Operations Research—the School of Engineering and Applie " 
degrees ol Master of 5x ience, vr " 
and to the professi? o 
are individually plan? 
The School also 0 


ence offers graduate study leading to the 
of Engineering Management, and Doctor of Science 
degrees of Engineer and Applied 5« ientist. Programs 
according to the student's preparation and needs 
graduate-level certificate program through its four departments. j itut 

Among the special opportunities offered bv the School are resear hin’ " 
established for the purpose of creating opportunities lor student and - 
search, strengthening ties with counterparts in government and industiji " 
contributing to the development and harnessing of emerging technology: tect” 
include the Institutes for Artificial Intelligence, Information Science an Re 
nology, Computer and Telecommunications Systems Policy, Magnell@ got 
search, Reliability and Risk Analysis, Materials Science, Medical imagine is 
Image Analysis, and Crisis and Disaster Management, Research, and ^ ash 
Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences (located at a ter 
Langley Research Center in Hampton, Virginia); National Ports anc pie 
Institute; National Crash Analysis Center; and Center for Structural * 
Research. 


ffers * 


Jj? 


Admission 


$ 
“as : i ram? 
For specific entrance requirements, please see individual degree prog 


Transfer of Credit 


Up to 6 credit hours may be accepted in transfer, when applic able, P. an 
gree requirements of the School, if approved by the student's advi T 
partment chair. The credit must have been « ompleted w ith grades r: wall | 
another accredited and recognized institution, at à level of study equ Í 
that being pursued at GW. In addition, the professional and doct? it 
programs require that the credit be earned no more than Hive yor Y 
admission to the GW program, and some departments require "T ptt 
earned more recently. Credit applied toward a previous degre? mon 
transferred. Transfer of credit regulations apply to courses taken? TO | 
student through GW's Division of University Programs; that is, up 100 
hours may be taken in nondegree status before applying for admiss” ap Py 
status. For purposes of transfer of credit, the SEAS certificale prog nll g 
considered a prior degree. At the discretion of the department i subset 
18 credit hours earned in a certificate program may be applie¢ tom 
degree program. 
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Er "JT 
glish Language Requirements for , Admission of Inte 'rnational Students 
PPlicants from co 
le Test of E ngl 
mi a 
inimum TOEF] lering candidates for admission 


Mernation; ils RÀ nts coming from « ountries where 
: aMguapo must take 
8 

à Foreign I 


untries where English is not an official language must take 
g 


ish as a I oreign Language (TOEFI rhe University looks for a 


score of 550 in consi 


English is not an official 
à placement test administered by the Department of English 


anguage. Only those students who score 600 or higher on the 
L will be exempted from thi s requirement 

an ding On the test results. the student may be restricted in the number 
pe of ¢ Ourses that can be taken otudents 


assigned English as a Foreign 


) course s should antic ipate additional relate d p expenses as 


val Buage (EFL) 


ās possible 


Med inis nd periods of time required to com e their degree pro- 
» Departme nts may set higher standards and shou ld be consulte d 
8ulations 
See F 
e Fee 
es and Fi nancial Regulations: | niversity Regulations 
Atte 


ndance 


Students 


end or 5 mày not attend classes nunun registration is completed. They may at- 
nly | 


attend i y those classes { tor which they are reg stered. St idents are expected to | 
ü TS i ' i 
to carry ç meetings of the courses in which apt. are registered, fully prepared l 
à ^ | 
Undu n the work required Students may be droy pped from any course for 


> absene e. 


P, hi owing gr - lent; B Good; C, Minimum Pass; 
Progress py Tedit (for s satisfactory thesis completion); J, Ir icomplete; JPG, In 
ch B+ B Authorize 'd Withdrawal: Z. 1 nauthorized Withdrawal. ( 
At the. » C+, and ( 

teasone Ption of the instructor the grade of / 
and if $yond his or he 


ling System is used: A, Exc« 


Grades of 


may also be assigned 


may be recorded if a student, for 
r control, is unable to « omplete the work of the course 


Bc iformed of and approves such reasons before the date M 
es des 

Perfor ls must be reporte d. The grade mav be used only if the student's prior 

7 " 

Ue to and cl; ass attendance in the« ourse have be« 


instruet. Mplete the work of ER: 
Cent, Or b Jefore the d; 
able © date 


n satisfactory. Any fail- I 
a course that is not satisfactorily explained to the 
rad re easons An hen grades must be turned in will be graded F. If ac- 
of ec lange, A] are later presented, the instructor may initiate an appropriate 

"le yo, Lough the grade of [may remain on the records for a maximum 
le instru, tor should normally set a much briefer period within 
; , d Work mus t be "7 
Mew, Y * Student's rereg i 


' made up grade of I cannot be re- 


" istering for the course here or t aking its equivalent 

n tically , complete that is not removed within one calendar year is 
le ey, A lànged to 

the j^ Symb] 2 8 an 7 


as assigned whe nt is registered for a course that he or 
Work Nc * attended vhen a sti ident is registers d for a course th 


ay le and for which he or she has done no substantial graded 
"rapa Brade of 7 n : . n 
C Be. * Will not be considered in determining the grade-point 
Ta, 
dit N | 
lido, n VO Cr es i 
one! ec E Grading System—SEAS students may take SEAS courses a 
"ed toward A redit grading sy stem, but credit for such courses « annot be } 
i d any degree program in SEAS i 
¥ 
"Opn 
T of 5 j 
LIN “tudy lif: 
: j 
Study Pultatio j 
"Vand onc” With the re f | 
Antere ; academii advisor, each student develops a program o 


a form th 


at governs the student's de 'gree requirements and 
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i i. The form should 
that must be approved by the advisor and department chair. The fon 3 
be established soon after matric ulation and must be ¢ ompleted before 


dent is certified for graduation. 


n an 
` » É ges in 
Changes in Program of Studv—A student may not make any chang ' 


ri ' j » faculty advisor an 
approved program of study without the consent of the fact 


department « hair F 

Adding Courses—During the first 14 davs of the semester, courst 
added to the student's program by submitting a registration ti 
with the student's signature 

Dropping Courses—Courses may be dropped without a ademic - 
ing the first 28 days of the semester by submitting à registration transac 
with the student's signature. Permission for late w ithdrawal without 
penalty is granted until the last day of classes on submitt ! 
transaction form. After the last day of « lasses, certification of excep 
cumstances, such as a medical condition or forced absence caused 
related requirements, will be required 

In all cases, financial regulations governing W ithdrawal rema 

Change in Course Status— The status of a course may not normally b 
from credit to audit or vice versa after the 28th day of the semester. 


Residence and Continuous Enrollment 


All work for the degree must be done in residence unless an excepti 
by the department chair. In addition, a student in a degree program 


,s may be 
ansaction 10 


penalty dur 


tion " 


aca er J, 
al of a registrati 
tional!” 


py we 


on i$ gu 
1 is eXP' " 


‘ : "ree i erret 
to be continuously enrolled in the School until the degree is ¢ onfe ep 


fo. ission to the 
dent who breaks his or her registration must apply for re admission t at tim? 
w 


program under whatever conditions and regulations are in force at - 
maintain continuous enrollment, a student may register in one of the 
categories. 

Inactive Status or Leave of Absence—This status 1s available 


wh? 
to student y 


iti i 1 1 | ted: Y in c ¢ 
are awaiting graduation (with all requirements ¢ ompleted); atte nding of 


another institution (with special approval); temporarily transferre 
area (e.g., for military TDY); or having temporary medical problem "1 

Continuous Research—Students not otherwise enrolled must 7 e 
credit hour under this designation to prepare for or take the comp? 
qualifying examination. 


Degree Programs 


The following list shows the seven fields of graduate study € 
concentration. Requirements for the master's degrees in the e 
presented in subsequent pages. Requirements for the profession@ 
degrees in a given field should be obtained from the department a 
the field. 


various 


Civil and Environmental Engineering i 
(Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Env ironmental Engineering) 
Engineering Mechanics 

Environmental Engineering 

Geotechnical Engineering 

Structural Engineering 

Water Resources Engineering 


Computer Science 
(Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer >€ ience) 


Algorithms and Theory 
Artificial Intelligence and Computer Vision 


ind their 


egis 


ive 


in in full obi 


e chat 
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Computer and Communi ations Security 


Omputer Engineering and Architec ture 
"làphics and Multimedia 

Adustria] Engineering 

: ' and Distributed ( omputing 
“oftware Engineering and Systems 


Electr 


ical Engineering 
( Jep 


artment of Electric al Engineering and ( omputer Science 


lomedica Engineering 
“Mmunj 


8, Systems. and Signal Prox essing 
wer and Engineering Management 
lysics and |} iber Optics 
rsion, Power, and l'ransmission 
Ndustr:..) m 
Mdustria Engineer ing 
lectronics and VLSI Systems 
ipbiering M 
9 é ti 
Partment of Engineering Managemen 
main- Sper ifi 


A Engineering Management 
nomics, Finar 


anagement 


ice, and Cost Engineering 


eri EE thode 
l BNeering Management Principles, Practices and Method 
dustria] Enoi 5 I 
Inf, d BIneering 
or atior > d 
Syste “a and Process Engineering 
h as “hgineering and Quantitative Analvsis 
Mechan; 
Depan cal ngineering 
Ment o Civil Mech 


anicai, and Environmental I ngineering) 


al Engineering Systems 

'5, Thermal S« lences, and Energy 
> al Engin, 

Soliq gineering 


Vie ‘Nin X " 
Trang ^ lanics and Materia] 


s Science 
"POllation Safe 


ty Engineering 


Den ations Researc h 


ent of Operations Research) 


Operas; r 
ldustpi, tions Research 


a En neer | 
UStria) p — ng “Sering Statistics 
Man; al ngineering 


Unicationg and ( 
lt of p 


'omputers 
E ectri 


cal Engineering and Computer S« lence) 


“ate } > 's 

8 master's degree requires an appropriate bache lor 
A g ] ] r 
tution and evidence of capacity for M —À 
* iate o 298, 

' Such as may be indicated by undergraduate grade 
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GRE scores, and similar data. (Although GRE scores are not required for admis" 
sion to SEAS, applicants are en« ouraged to take the examination.) 


General Program Requirements 


ia “ae ; n i e 
l'he minimum program consists of 24 credit hours (27 credit hours in theD ; 
and a més 


partment of Engineering Management) of approv ed graduate courses 
ter's thesis (6 credit hours). With the approval of the department, the stude? 
may elect an optional program without a thesis that consists of a minimum ] 
30 credit hours of approved graduate courses 1n the Department of Electric? 
Engineering and Computer Science, 33 in the Departments of ( ivil, Mecham 
and Environmental Engineering and Operations Research, and 36 M h 
Department of Engineering Management. Students whose undergraduate s% | 
does not include necessary prerequisites may be required to take addition 
course work. In no case may the undergraduate courses thus taken fu 
part of the requirements for the master’s degree de 
Upon admission, the student is assigned an advisor. Programs of study are" 
termined by established prerequisites and the requirements ol the dep& 
in which the student wishes to study. The program of study must be appr " 
by the student's advisor and the department chair. 5ome programs spes 
required set of core courses. 


Master's Thesis 


The master's thesis must demonstrate the student's ability to make indepedtt 
use of the knowledge and disc ipline of thought acquired through gr^ et 
study, to undertake constructive work in a given field, and to ¢ ommunic fos 
results of the work in writing. Suitable work for which the student has Pg 
sional responsibility may be « onsidered, whether done on or off campy jog 
vided no significant amount of work is € ompleted without fac ulty supe” pes 

To register for the thesis course (299), the « andidate must submit the m. 
area to the appropriate department chair, on the form obtained from (oi 
partment office and approved by the faculty advisor. At the beginning yg 
semester of expected graduation, the « andidate must submit the thesis | ih? 
the dean, on the form available in the department office While register® pe f 
thesis course sequence 299—300, the student is entitled to the advice 9 iwi? 
ulty member under whom the thesis is to be written. Students may COP E 
their advisors, but they have primary responsibility for the thesis. ne 

The thesis in final form must be submitted to the department chair 0. hes” 
stated in the calendar for the semester in which the ¢ andidate enro a yi 
course 300. In the event a thesis is unfinished on the date spec ified, ^ the 
must register for continuous research. The overall time limit for earn" pmi 
gree (see Time Limits, below) may not be ex eeded. A thesis may £ 
in final form one time. The acceptability of the thesis is determine e he 
by the Master's Examination committee. If the thesis is unacceptao™ 
dent’s graduate status is terminated. ‘on O us 

Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduc ao, 
thesis are available in the department office. Accepted theses wi osi | 
panying drawings, become the property of the University and are dep S | 
the Gelman Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and ma 
for circulation. 


Scholarship Requirements i 


` utti eted 
Courses specified in the student's program of study must be compl m^ 


ini > : , pe. 
minimum grade-point average of 3.0 for award of a master's deg rg 
who receives two grades of F or three grades below B— is barre i 
enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, will not be readh 
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Bree candidate. 


: A student may not repeat for credit a course in which he or she 
as received 


ch. a grade of C— or above, unless required to do so by the department 
hr À written statement requiring the student to repeat such a course for 
Te A 

tit must be submitted to the registrar by the department chair. 


Time Limits 


student in the master’s program is allowed a maximum of three cal- 
7 Vars (exc luding the time spent taking only English as a ] oreign Language 
8 a do. 9 complete all degree requirements trom the date of first registration 
: "bree candidate in prerequisite or graduate courses. A part-time student 
aster’s program is allowed a maximum of five ¢ alendar years. The time 


in I5 not include an, period of registration as an unc lassified student be- 

® admission 

oa Sence 

Owed ti i | 
time wil] have their degree candidate status terminated. They mav be 


n to degree candidate status or any period spent on approved leave 


: Students who do not complete degree requirements within the al- 


Teadm; 
Pd to degree candidate status under conditions specified by the de- 

Taduate 5 and approved bv the dean 
available in rams in the School of I ngineering and Applied Science are 
asses ad » seven fields of study shown below Each field in turn encom- 
> urse of stud rae of concentration that accentuate a specialized fox us. The 
Miviqu. re responds to the unique interests of the student. who designs an 
àreas, Stude! rogram in close « onsultation with the assigned advisor. In most 
the Schoo) nts follow a prescribed core and elect approved courses from within 
University of Engineering and Applied Science and trom other schools of the 
Pieroqui $^, o Udents must have satisfied, through undergraduate studies, the 
Because o Spec ified, or approved equivalents 

n sneering expertise includes a broad foundation in te hnology, en- 
Sharpe "uita may profitably be combined with study in other areas to 
Plineg m, 2 *nBineer's focus in practice. Students whose interests span disci- 
degree ay select from a number of joint field. single degree and joint field. dual 

' Programs, 
C PANN 
The m Environmental Engineering 
Fattment n and Environmental Engineering is administered by the De- 
that the ap sin Me hanical, and En ronmental Engineering, which expects 
18, the p ICànt's bac kground includes an undergraduate degree in engineer- 
Last t YSica] s iences or applied a r mas etic b 
 oürapplied mathematics. A grade ave rage of B for the 


0 Ve; 
Beca Years of unde 
comp ise computers 
So iets ig ass 
“Ome ap. assume 


rgraduate study will normally be required 
äre integral to education and resear: h, the ability to use 
d in graduate courses 


Nae Ce are offe civil and eny ironmental engineering leading to the Master of 
Re Langley. d at the NASA Langley Research Center. Hampton, Virginia. 
p; Possib] S extensive s, ientific and engineering fa ilities are used when- 
Bineerj 
m erino Ma 
Eli meme rani s—Required: ApSc 213; EngS 218, 285. 
Sp technica] pe Sineering— Required CE 212, 240, 284. 
= ture Eno: Sineering— Required CE 205, 219; EngS 285 
ate Resources "eT n8—Required CE 210; EngS 215, 285 
Cy "gineering Required CE 212, 240, 284 
Puter , 
Prete Sn Clence 
UM Quisite CScis1 4. 
The 94, 120,131, 133, 140, 144, 172 Required: CSci 182, 217, 232, 
tal En field of Com Jut : ; 
Bineg ing and > er Scienc e is administered by the Department of Electri- 


‘OMputer Science. which requires that the applicant have 
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the last 


a grade-point average of at least 3.0 (on a scale of 4.0), or equivalent, for -— 


60 credit hours of undergraduate work and be adequately prepared in the 
physical sciences (physics and either chemistry or biology) and in mathemé 
(four semesters beyond precalculus). 

A maximum of three courses at the 100 level may be 
quirements for the degree. The following undergraduate courses IT 
for graduate credit if thev are included in the student's approved Jj 
study: EE 126, 127, 128, 133, 144, 178, 184; Coc) 155, 174, 182, 185, 187. di 

Graduate students are required to attend several department í olloquig m 
semester. These are intended to broaden the student's professional outloo 
to encourage interaction with the faculty. Schedules are posted 

Algorithms and Theory 

Artificial Intelligence and Computer Vision 

Computer and Communications Security 


: T2 
counted toward the? 
may be tā en 
program y 


| 


Computer Engineering and Architecture 
Graphics and Multimedia 

Parallel and Distributed Computing 
Software Engineering and Systems 


Electrical Engineering 


" 
The field of Electrical Engineering is administered by the Department of P 
trical Engineering and Computer Science. 5ee the Computer Science ie 10 
entrance and program requirements. A maximum of three courses ar ing 
level may be counted toward the requirements tor the degree. The follos in 
dergraduate courses may be taken for graduate credit if they are inclut n 
student's approved program of study: EE 126, 127, 128, 13 3, 144, 178, 


120, 131, 133, 140, 144, 155, 157, 162, 174, 182, 185, 187 "3. 
Biomedical Engineering—Prerequisite: EE 11, 20, 121; or Goch 100, *^ ; 
Required: EE 280, 281, 282, 283. E» 
Communications—Prerequisite: EE 11, 12, 20, 143 Required: EE 241,4 F 
249. s 


2, 31,3 
Controls, Systems, and Signal Processing Prerequisite EE 11, 12, " | 
: EE no. " a e 
Required: EE 202, 212, 272, 273 " the fe 
Electrical Power and Engineering Management (à joint program M t yo / 
Engineering Management)—Prerequisite EE 11, 12, 31, 32, 1 de 100 | 
quired: EMgt 211, 212, 269, 297; five or six courses ' hosen from © m "d i 
202, 206; 261, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 268, 269, 270, 290; one or t 


chosen from EMgt 204, 221, 222, 231, 255, 261, 262, 293. 32 Td 
Electrophysics and Fiber Optics- Prerequisite EE 11, 12, 20, t y | 

quired: EE 201, 206, 207, 221. B 
Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission— Prerequisite: EE 3 . 268.4 

177. Required: four courses chosen from EE 261, 262, 264, 265, 2606 m 


Microelectronics and VLSI Systems—Prerequisite: I E 11, 12, 20 ‘a | 
EE 202, 212, 218, 225 


Engineering Management P 


To 

e 260, 27 f 
Prerequisite: EMgt 170; Math 52. Required: EMgt 211, 215 254, oe 

and 297 or, for the first two tracks in the area 01 information Ani ! 


neering, 296. 


The field of Engineering Management is administered by the , Mast? 5 
Engineering Management, which requires that an applicant for th eng) " 
gineering Management degree have an undergraduate degree e f 
natural science, or mathematics. wat 283) v 

The core courses (those listed as required above through EME se f 
the M.E.M. and the M.S. degree programs are required for the deg 
be taken prior to any other courses in the program 
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Master's degree students must have earned a grade of C or better in e 


*rgraduate prerequisite course, and in some cases a grade of B 
Stipulated. 


ach un- 
or better may be 


Master of Engineering Management 


Domain Specific Er 


EM, degree include Diotec hnology 2n 
Management. 
and deve 


transpe rt 


A nent I 
igineering Manage ment [ at 


ks in this area that lead to the 
nt, construction and facilities 


environmental and energy mana 'nt, management of research 
lopment, marketing of technology, 
ation management 


Ngineering Mana 


uc works Management, and 
gement Principles, Practices and Methods 


Master of Scie 


nce 
De . 
the M ei^ Specifi Eng 1 ? Management l'he track n this area that leads to 
E. 5S. is manufacturing management 


SCO. , 
Omics. Finance, and C st Engineerir 


Under quel Power and Enginee ring Mana sement [joint area)—See requirements 
form. Lec trical Engineering field 

Ware inci son and Process Engineering—Tracks include information and soft- 

Bent Syston Ting, information managem and information systems, intelli- 
Ysien ms and human computer interaction 

tems o, “4 Engineering ind (Quantitat inalys ihe track in this area is SYS- 

'8ineering and management 
Five, 
land Bachelor of Science in the Field of Economics 


JI Science in the 


Field of Engineering Management 
the tj 


Ndergraduate Programs Bulletin 


ear Bar 
Master's 1 Bachelor of Science 


(Systems Analysis and Engineering) 
~ #egree in the De 


partment of Engineering Management 
I 
jl nderg 


raduate Programs Bulletin 


M i 
ĉchanica] Enginee 


Ms eld of Mec] 


En ^ anica], ; 


ring 


anica] Engineering is administered by the Department of Civil, 


1ental Engineering. See the ( ivil and Environmental 


. ntrance and program requirements 
ein i Sineering—Required ApSc 213; EngS 284: MI 221. Tracks are 
emg, ““TOaCcoustics. aeronautics, astronautics, propuision, and space sys- 


f Me Mets 
fior Incl l chani al Enginee ring Systems Required: ME 243. 251; EngS 285. 
Stuy} a computer-aided design, í I 


iter-int 


tegrated design and manu- 


z 


: ig, me . 
edid j echan ical engineering design ind [ 
4 SM. anics, Ther ; ergy—Required ApS 213: EngS 


1221 rmal Sciences 


ience—Required ApSc 213; EngS 213, 218, 


Pera; go 2 2 
l 
The g ^ Resear, h 
tig tofo ; 
erati ) 
dons Research unns Research is administered by the D« partment of Opera- 
ion ate qo which requires that the applicant’s background include an un- 
Hours) ‘he de — “ngineering, the physical sciences, or the mathematical 
8 Dan par . va 
Jo lon ^ Ape nt offers both a thesis (30 hours) and nonthesis (33 


? master's degree 
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General Operations Research 

Mathematical Optimization 

Stochastic Modeling 228 

Prerequisite: ApSc 115, 116; Cs« i 100; Math 33. Required: OR 209, 216, a 
either 299 and 300 (thesis option) or 291 (nonthesis option). Some prerequisi 
may be taken concurrently with graduate courses; w ith the exception ol or 
116, prerequisite courses do not fulfill any part of the requirements for the gi 
ter's degree. It is required that students « omplete OR 209 and 216 before * f 
rolling in other courses in the department. In certain cases, per mission M8) 
granted for concurrent registration Students electing the nonthesis option Y 
normally complete OR 291 in the last semester of study 201; 

Management Science Prerequisite: ApSc 115 Math 52. Re quired: OR si 
202, 235, 236; EMgt 281 or 283; one of EMgt 287 or Met 224 oI Mgt 226; ! 
either OR 291 or 299-300 


Joint Master of Science in the Field of Industrial and Engineering Statistics 


0 
Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or Stat 118, Math 33, CSci 100, and knowled&r, 
basic linear algebra. Required: OR 254, 281, 282 and Stat 201, 202, 217; ws 
courses chosen from OR 262, 271, Stat 223, OR 273 Stat 173, OR/Stat 264iF 
three electives chosen in consultation with the advisor. Students are req 
to pass a written Master's ( ;omprehensive Examination. The program " Y and 
jointly with the Department of Statistics in Columbian S« hool of AF 
Sciences. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering)/ 
Master of Science in the Field of Operations Resear« h 


See the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin. 


Five-Year Bachelor of Science in the Field of Economics/ 
Master of Science in the Field of Operations Resear« h 


See the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin 


Telecommunications and Computers d 


wo) 
j t ' a o of 9! n 
Prerequisite: EE 143; CSci 100 and either CSci 120 or 172 rhe CoU plist 
should be divided approximately equally between the selected dis p 
this interdisciplinary field. he 

I ; red by dpi 


The field of Telecommunications and Computers 1$ administe Com 


. E" : ~~ 'ae the 
partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 50€ th 
Science field for entrance and program requirements 


"A 
: " , ¢ come " 
The following area of concentration is offered through the fields ani al ol 
Science, Electrical Engineering, Engineering Management, Mes 
neering, and Operations Research 
f C t Hi ther I 
Industrial Engineering—Prerequisite Math 33; ApSc 115; and either qa 
50, 51, or 100. Required: EMgt 260; EngS 201; OR 282; and a pP?! 
selected from EMgt 297, ME 252, or OR 291 


pl 


Professional Degree Program i 


ne PR 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science has established s wot 
sional degree program for those students who wish to pursue o the! 
yond the master’s degree with emphasis on applied subject mater! 
on basic research. Successful completion of the professiona deg 
leads to the degree of Engineer or of Applied Scientist. 
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Entrance Requirements 


Admission to study toward the professional degree requires an appropriate mas- 
ler's degree from a recognized institution and evidence ¢ j 

tive work in the 
aPpropriate ectrical Engineering 
and Computer Science requires applicants for the professional degree program 
to have ' 

gree, 


Í capacity for produc- 


10larship and, where 


field selected as indicated by prior schi 
"] 


) 
cl 
» Professional experience, The Department of I 


had two years ot professional experience after re eiving the master's 


E Study toward the degree of Engineer, an applicant must have earned a 

*chelor's degree and a master’s degree in an area of engineering 
daha? toward the degree of Applied Scientist, an applic ant must possess à 
egree i St egree In engineering, mathematic S, or natural science anda master s 
P ! engineering, natural science, mathematics, or administration. Appli- 


Cants w i 
i who have an equivalent quantitative ba kground may be considered as 
pecia] Cases b | 


y the respective departments 
"'Oorma]] 


Y, a B average in graduate work is required However, the minimum 


e ae : 
ud; ^ assure acy eptance; the departments often set higher admission stan- 
Some Fen 
tin de Programs have specified prerequisites. An ipplicant who has signifi- 
eficio ; . : 1 * pte 
lato ar IClencies in preparation mav be required to take prescribed undergrad- 
Cc r ` - 
the ran, Staduate courses In no case may courses thus taken fulfill any part of 


"Quire > ' 
q üreme nts for the professional degree 


Pro 
Bra : 

m Requirements 

"nj : i T1 
beyon : mum Program consists Of 30 credit hours of appro ed graduate courses 
r $ degree Students whose graduate study does not include nec- 
s may be required to take additional course work 
determined by established prerequisites and the requirements 
~e depart ! . 
Pro: ‘sional Ment in which the student wishes to study. The program of each 
the de ay = degree candidate must be 
hair, 
ih den, 
the reg Partment may re 


" S é i 
aco Ota techni: al « 


depen qeeDsive techni: al report to demonstrate the « andidate's ability to make 
late study. of the knowledge and dis ipline of thought ac quired through 
ment b Y- When applicable, the student will be informed of this require- 
. advisor at the time the student's program is being formu- 
the mj i Case, however. will this project be more than 6 credit hours out of 


0; 


approved by the student’s advisor and 


quire its degree candidates to undertake and defend 


lesign project or a development problem or to prepare 


Tequir 

e 4 i 

dear ments of a Specific professional degree program, please consult the 
> concerned. : : ' 


Sch 
Olarg » 
lag d me ‘ quirements 
; dent tt à 
J D " 
edes below, dying for the professional degree receives two grades of F or three 
Ded! nt mus Study is terminated and further enrollment prohibited. A 
B 5 AVe ¢ : í iain The 
Da Ment 0 E ea final grade-point average of 3.0 to receive the degree. The 


at] Engi i 
Cast 3.4, "gineering Management requires a final grade-point average of 


tin the 


Prolessional degree rogram is allowed a maximum 
I Vaar. BI I g 
J Sars to Cc 


e "mplete all degree requirements, from the date of first 
i a candidate in prerequisite or graduate courses. A part- 
» Program is allowed a maximum of five calendar vears. The 
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an unclassified student 


time limit does not include any period of registration as 
spent on appro 


before admission to degree « andidate status or any period 

leave of absence. v 
Students who do not « omplete degree requirements within the allowed tim 

will have their degree candidate status terminated. They may be read mitte 


degree « andidate status under conditions spet ified bv the department chair. 


Relationship with the Doctoral Program 


Candidates for the Doctor of Science degree or professional degree who 9 
in good ac ademic standing may, with the approval of the faculty advisor Si 
department « hair, transfer from one degree program to the other within © 
department if they meet the qualifications and requirements spec ified ee 
department. In the Department of Engineering Management, only one § 
transfer is permitted. 


Doctor of Science Degree Program r 
Fi | . of creati 
The doctoral program is designed to prepare the student for a caree! of pe a) 
scholarship by providing a broad but balanced bac kground of knowle A w0 
guidan« e in the performance of research. The program 1s divided a the 
stages. The first, made up ofa study of related fields ot learning that supp ini 
general area of resear h concentration, culminates in the qualifying a m 
tion. The second, composed of original research and the presentation 
ings in a written dissertation, « ulminates in the final examination. 
Entrance Requirements "| 
t rm 
1 appropriate eal " 
institution sabe 
; field 7... 
On "uu 
€ 


Admission to study toward a doctoral degree requires ar 
baccalaureate degree or master's degree from an act redited 
pleted course work designated by the department as pertinent to 
studied, an acceptable professional bat kground and a capat ity 
scholarship. Students whose highest earned degree is a baccalaureate 
sent a grade-point average (on a st ale of 4.0) of at least 3.3 1n thi ral '® 
gram, must submit scores from the Graduate Record Examination gene ight! 
and must provide two letters of recommendation. For students whos df 
earned degee is a master's degree, departmental requirements for ! scala | 
point average in course work leading to that degree are as follows oa al pr | 
4.0): Civil and Environmental Engineering, Computer Science, Elect pf | 
neering, and Mechanical Engineering, 3.4; Engineering Managemen! Y " 
ations Research, 3.5. . gusti 

Although scores on the GRE are not required for applicants holding Progr? | 
degree, an applicant who has taken the GRE should request that ^ 
sent to the School of Engineering and Applied Science » p | 

For admission requirements of a specific Doctor of Science degre 
please consult the department concer ned 


r , 
stp 
at deg | tes! 


Program Requirements ai | 
Upon admission to the first stage of the program (that is, study o y 14 
culminating in the qualifying examination), the student 1$ assigner T 
visor who directs his or her studies In some departments " faculty m 
may be appointed instead of a single advisor. Programs of study 87 gne 
to include a major field and (with the exception of the Departmen [ol 
ing Management) two minor or supporting fields. In the Depart, guy 
Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering, one o! the minor "i d cot é 
Applied Science. In the Department of Electric al Engineering "opi 
Science, both minor fields may be outside the department. In the 

Operations Research, one of the minor fields must be in à doctor? 
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t T : i 

he department. In the Department of Engineering Management, only one minor 
eld is required, and students are enc ouraged to select the field outside the 
partment 

en minimum of 30 credit hours in a formal program at the graduate level be- 
Yond mas 
credit ho, 
ate, is re 
tora] pic 


ter's study or, for students w ithout master's degrees, a minimum of 54 
trs in a formal program at the graduate level beyond the baccalaure- 
quired, In many cases, particularly when the student undertakes a doc- 
tam in a field other than that in which the earlier degree was obtained, 
stud Bram of study exceeds the minimum number of credit hours. All doctoral 
s take a minimum of 24 hours of dissertation research 
admitted to doctoral study are « ncouraged to undertake one year of 
"ime Study on campus. In general, the advisor will require the student to 
rà minimum of 6 credit hours of course work in every semester except 


1e Summer Sessions 


all e admitted to the qualifying examination, the student must have an over- 

equipo, POIN average of 3.2. The Department of Engineering Management 
,, a cumulative grade-point average of at least 3.4 

n n doctoral stude 

' Study is 

e student ¢ 

Wireme 


nt receives two grades of F or three grades below B—, grad- 
terminated and further enrollment prohibited. Courses in which 


arns grades below B— are not included in the total « redit-hour re- 
nt for the 


0 reyj degree. Students who receive any grade below B are required 
View thain ; ‘ 
W their Programs of study with their advisors 
eci 
Decja] Requirem, M. 
Department 
Pute NS may establish a tool requirement, such as an examination in a« om- 
T lang ; 
The [ Suage 
e Den, - 
foreig Partment of Engineering Management requires reading knowledge of 


be taken Tage to be demonstrated before the qualifying examination may 
4,18 Student must obtain the advisor's ipproval of the language se- 

from countries where English is not an official language must 
L, inisterea fon lone requirement by passing an English tool examination 
à Buage bef T doctoral students by the Department of English as a Foreign 
am ore the end of the first semester of residence in the doctoral 


e 
Qualifying Examination 
Student ang examination is the principal means of determining whether a 
à candidate for the doctoral degree and progress to the 
' Program. Its purpose is to ascertain that the student's back- 
L "lectu: ve y > adequate upnport d Searc 
Nation Pen ra] field. cx uev " ^ ade a as o MA Reo nA 
Qua Hor to con D partments may administer a prequalifying ex: 
,üalify: gem ipit tion of the study program.) 
Sem Perio, Sieveet ny may be written or oral, or both, and are sc heduled 
ecu 'S, on dates = day s. They are conducted only during the fall and spring 
the ql Commit “i established by the departments, and are administered by à 
stude atment chai 4e favorable report of the examiners to the dean through 
» the student is admitted to candidacy for the degree; the 
1 study and research under the supervision of a 
‘he faculty or, in special instances, an outstanding engi- 
Who f > Scretion Mast — of the fac -— p we es 
a mmittee that prepared the examination, a studen 
' qualifying examination may be given a second oppor- 
4 ail many y. Usually, the entire examination must bs A 
"r^ pius ify for candidacy ina doctoral program of the s hoo 
i ave failed on a s hool-wide basis and will not be admit- 
al study within the School 
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Dissertation and Final Examination 

e degree of Doctor of Science chooses 
luct resear¢ h; the ai 
student's directo 
yughout the 


The student admitted to « andidacy for th 
the faculty member under whom he or she wishes to con 
ulty member may act ept or reject the request to serve as the 
of research. The research area is approved by the director, and thr 
remainder of the doctoral program the candidate conducts dissertation rese f 
under the director. However, the student may í onsult other members of the fa 
ultv on an informal basis. Work on the dissertation encompasses à minimum 
24 credit hours. » 

The Dissertation—A dissertation is required as e idence of ability to perfor 
original scholarly researc h and to present and interpret the results. The stu e 
is solely responsible for the content of the dissertation 

The dissertation should embody the results of an extended origin: 


include material deemed worthy of publication in rec ognized st ientif 
st to have the results 9 


il study am 
ic al a 
gineering journals. The student is expe ted to attem] n 0 
research published as soon as possible after he or she receives the degree an the 
submit copies of the published mater ial to the dean. Credit must be given bs 
publication to the fact that the material is abstracted, summar ized, or devel? } 
from a dissertation submitted to George Washington University in partia 
fillment of the requirements for the Doctor of Science degree dis 
The candidate must submit to the department five complete € opies of the i 
sertation and an abstract (not to exceed 350 words) no later than the date fj 
ified in the calendar. The abstract is inc luded in the annount ement of ! ( the 
examination and is reproduced by University Microfilms, Inc. One copy ? 
dissertation is also sent to University Mi rofilms, In ped 
Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduc tion of! ‘i? 
sertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by University T 
films, Inc., are available in department offices The successful ¢ andidaté wt 
doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee to cover "US 
the expense of printing the abstract and for the basic service rendere win 
versity Microfilms, Inc. Accepted dissertations, with acc ompanying @F ira 
become the property of the University and are deposited in the Gelman 
where bound copies are available for circ ulation se 
The Final Examination—Upon acceptance ol the dissertation by the mod j 
committee, the candidate is presented for the final examination. The "s 
amination is oral and is open to the public The candidate must demon ys? 
mastery of the special field of study and of the materials and tet hniq! pe 
in the research. The committee of examiners may include qualified mw? , 
brought to the University especially to participate in the examination: jn | 
rector of research serves as advocate for the candidate. When the 8% E 
committee is convinced of the quality and originality of the « andida" and 
bution to knowledge as well as his or her mastery of the s¢ holars ate 
search techniques of the field, the committee rec ommends the candid? at 
degree of Doctor of Science. The candidate should consult the depart 
about scheduling the examination 


Enrollment Requirements "" 
; pef jo" i 
irs e | 
d | 
om 


Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum o! 9 hot 
ter until 24 hours of Dissertation Research have been « ompleted. " 
of Dissertation Research each semester thereafter until satisfactory r : 
of the final examination Tv 
Part-time doctoral students must normally register for à minimum dais, 
per semester until 24 hours of Dissertation Research have been comb ig 
one hour of Dissertation Research each semester thereafter until $ 
completion of the final examination. 
No minimum load is required during the summer sessions. 
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Time Limits 


In general, one year of study is the minimum amount of time to be spent in 
Preparation for the qualifying examination, although the student may apply for 


1e examination whenever he or she feels properly prepared The qualifying ex- 
Minat; : F 

ire don must be completed within five years of the date arare ee n ex 
entire de 


Bree program must usually be ¢ ompleted within seven years 


(Full-time 
in the doctoral program in engineerine 


management are allowed a 
' calendar years to « omplete all degree requirements.) A mini- 
ars of full-time study and rese irch sh 


de requirements for the degree. The time period for completion of the 
„eree Will be a. 


ljusted for an approved leave of ibsence. All time periods listed 


ould be expected in meet- 


DOVE a» i i 
with, are ing reased by two years for a student entering the doctoral program 
hout a master's degree 
Ga 
*rlificato Program 
tif * hoo] of Engineering and Applied Science offers an 18- redit-hour cer- 
E: d n : z 

chae Program in the fields of « omputer science, electrical engineering, me- 
*lahical e 


disen : ngineering, and engineering management Operations research. At the 

gram On of the respective departments, credit earned in the certificate pro- 
C ; : r 

office an be ens to a subsequent degree program. Details are available in the 


ELL. 


ean | 


880v late De 


l 
p "duction 
he P 
10 : " i 
Dtoo,. ott Schoo] of Internationa] Affairs offers graduate and undergraduate 


to DÀ enviro; are indiy iduals for an in reasingly international and multina- 
) the este hment The historií al roots of the Elliott S« hool « an be traced back 
Macy in : Ishment of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplo- 
; the Se hool separated from the Sx hool of Government, 
ational Affairs to bec ome an independent unit, the School 
ational Affairs. In 1987 the name was changed to the School 
Allairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in honor of 


Pee | one . a 
fom 196 to oyd H. Elliott, the President of George Washington l niversity 
i 388, 


Elli 
fie lott Sc} . 
st of interna. offers degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in the 
" dies, | in lationa] affairs, European studies, international development 
les, Ser uri merican Studies, East Asian studies, Russian and East European 
r n N policy st 
Boy, ams are udies 


; and science. technology, and pubiic policy. 


I Í } T >Í 
dep Amenta] x tiie iplinary and emphasize both domestic and foreign 
a Olicy C . T4 
um “thents of e]; Course offerings draw heavilv on the various academic 

World reo; le | Diversity Students develop a higher level of « ompetence 


`a discipline that includes a solid understanding of major 
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| 
historical and contemporary issues in international affairs, as preparation fof 
professional employment in government or in international organizations, gf? 
cies, or business. 


Admission Requirements 


Admission is normally for the fall semester only and may be for full- of part 
time study. Admission to master's programs in the Elliott School is highly co s 
petitive. To be considered for admission, applicants must present a bachet 
degree from an accredited college or university. Rec ords of academic pert, | 
mance, scores on the general test of the ( 'raduate Record Examination, letters? 
recommendation, and a personal statement are the principal « omponents 9 a 
application. In addition, the applicant's motivation, professional experieno 
and academic preparation in economics and foreign language study will be c? 
sidered in the selection process. 
The following additional requirements pertain to all applicants from ‘0 
tries in which English is not an official language— Applicants are requi st 
submit scores from the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). The fo 
of Written English (TWE) is also rec ommended. The minimum TOEFL score 
admission to a graduate degree program is 570 Applicants admitted a8 Fe) 
candidates will be required to take the English as a Foreign Language wh? 
Placement Test at George Washington University before registering. 
score 600 or more on the TOEFL are exempted.) EFL course work may 
quired, depending on the applicant's performance on the placement test. 


e 
^ " s. "p " i clu 
International Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program should i? iv 


courses in international affairs or other relevant sot ial sciences, inclu f the 
troductory micro- and macroeconomics. In the case of major deficiencies yy 
social sciences (especially economics) or international relations, addit 
course work may be specified beyond the minimum requirements for the 
ter’s degree. 


M 1 JJ è e e h i uit 
East Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in à pertinent field is red ju? 
For the concentration in Chinese language and literature, the unde 


program should include 24 credit hours of Chinese language study. ig 


' 

European Studies—An undergraduate major in à related field is prefer y gt ] 
cluding a good background in European history and political systems o ant 
isfactory completion of two years of an appropriate European langues ach? 
full-year course in introductory economics that inc ludes a semeste 
macro- and microeconomics. ` 

International Development Studies—Previous course work in internat gf 
velopment is generally required but may be waived for those students V jet 
the program with strong analytical skills. Applicants must have on 
course in introductory microeconomics before admission. The extent "d 


previous study or training will differ, depending on the disciplinary noni 
tion chosen. Please check with the Elliott School for program req d» 


Latin American Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program RÀ 
clude background course work related to Latin America. Majors y vd 
may be considered for admission provided that undergraduate V ME 
includes Spanish or Portuguese and sufficient course work | o of 
following areas; anthropology, economics, geography and regio? 
Hispanic literature, history, and political sc ience. "^ 
‘or iD a y 
jo e fol 


Russian and East European Studies—An undergraduate ma 


field is required. The undergraduate program should include Slav j^ 
courses, or equivalent: Hist 145, 146; PSc 131 or 168 or Laff 92: 
3-4, or 5-6. 
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Science, Technology, and Public Policy—Undergraduate majors in a social, life, 
9t physical se ience or in engineering are eligible for admission. Analytic skills 
and interest in policy issues with significant science or tec hnology dimensions 
are more important determinants of success in the program than any particular 
Orma] training or academic background. 


Security Policy Studies An undergraduate bac kground similar to that speci- 
v above for International Affairs would be appropriate. Work experience in 
e Military or national security fields might compensate in part for inadequate 


academic Preparation. A background in e onomics or quantitative analvsis 
Skille +, l 
ills Would also be helpful 


Readmission 
Á on | 
, Sraduate Student who has not been continuously enrolled. or on approved 
P of absence or inactive status, must file an application for readmission the 
*€mesto,. 
lester before planning to return to school 
*Sulations 
See F 
ees and Financi 


al Regulations; University Regulations 


tered 3 are held responsible for all of the work of the « ourses in which regis- 
$ and al] absences must be excused bv the instructor before provision is 
) 


a 
iaa ^ make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause may not 
Classes during the period of suspension 

n 

thdraw l 

Nith 

draw, ; 
lasses (al Without academic penaity after the end of the eighth week of 
drawal ^ or Spring semester) is permitted only in exceptional cases (see With- 
nder | Diversity Regulations). 

Gener i 
b Requirements 

Brams Jan 3: 
pro M leading to the Master of Arts degree vary in their requirements, Most 
May j l require a minimum of 36 credit hours of graduate course work and 


Sis ont, de à thesis, The Security Policy Studies program does not have a the- 


Shui ion: the Chinese language and literature concentration of the East Asian 

‘t orde Program requires the thesis option. In all programs, course work is taken 
Candi w Prepare for the Master's ( omprehensive Examinations. | 

1 Proved " ur the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an advisor- 

Wine P an of studies (comprehensive fields. supporting course work, tool 

M Tesi ib etc.) to the office of student services by the end of the first semes- 
"Sidenc 


is thas e. Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the fa ulty after the 

lected) mpleted the required course work and an ace eptable thesis (if one 
Passeg the Mas sisted the foreign language or tool requirement, and has 
be der Special Comprehensive Examinations . 
beg Unted inia 1 umstances undergraduate ourses numbered 101-200 a 
tt SDDrovec v the master’s degree when registration for graduate ( ie as 
Wate O8, and hed beginning of the course by the curric ulum advisor, t 2 s 
Stag Credit is ex San, l'he student who takes an undergraduate « ourse X 
than te leve] ine i ^" by arrangement with the instructor, to do work at -= 
the 3 hou of ^ “ation to the regular work of the course Normally, no more 


Wh ‘credit ndergraduate Course work may be taken for graduate credit in 
Select te Our Program, (An exc eption to this rule is the case of students 
9r more fields in history; they may take 12 hours of 100-level 
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, 3 be 
courses.) Academic credit counted toward a previous degree may not 


| 
| 
| 
counted toward the master's degree. „hin 
All master's degree ¢ andidates must complete degree requirements wit 4 
five vears of their admission to the program A student who is unable "d 
porarily to continue the plan of studies may request a leave of absence pé 
exceed one year. Extensions beyond the five-year period may be granted "n $ 
ceptional circumstances, but the student will be required to register and pay 
6 credit hours of Reading and Research each semester 


Y ur : „ctio 
No credit is granted for work done in absentia o! without formal instrue jon 
the permiss it 
: : i » cre 

of the curriculum advisor and the dean. No more than 6 hours ol graduat of the 
may be transferred from other accredited institutions OI another division ti 


except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with 


21 ; A : time 
University, and these may be accepted only under limited ¢ onditions of 
grades, and relevance to the student's program 

Curriculum Requirements 

Loue ` ' „r the 3 
Curriculum requirements for the master's programs are listed under Asia? 


propriate heading in Courses of Instruction International Affairs; East rica 
Studies; European Studies; Inte: national Development Studies; Latin AT ile 
Studies; Russian and East European Studies; Science, Technology, &n 
Policy; and Security Policy Studies 


Tool Requirements i 
; Arts oY 
In most degree programs, a candidate foi the degree of Master of J ep” 


I t g "M 
demonstrate a reading knowledge (certified by the relevant language for tH 


-aratura 1e 
ment) of a modern foreign language that has an appropriate Lite ra jr abili 
study of the field. Students in regional programs must demonstrate Ue yg 


in a language appropriate to the study of the spec ific region. Ifa studenti 
a language not offered by the University, a testing fee will be ¢ harge® ake 
For all Elliott School degree programs, students who are not native ^ exi 
of English are also required to pass an English tool examination. The tO ist 
ination, which tests high-level reading and writing proficiency, is pæ i 
by the English as a Foreign Language Department, and must be su gil ] 
completed before the end of the candidate's sec ond semester. This req oli 
is in addition to the quantitative research methods tool in the securi 


studies program. nt sudi” 
n : aed « } ai ent 57. e 
Candidates in international affairs and in international deve lopm rini 


ge. The P yl 


may petition the dean to substitute statistics for a foreign langua -— 
statisue 


basis for approving such petitions will be the relevance of the 
to the student's thesis research 


: wn . f oxa 
prehensive examination. No student may take the language Of tool eral n 

^ á i 
more than three times. Students should consult their program m rni”! E | 
specific requirements, possible academii credit, and options co! 


tool requirement 


Master's Comprehensive Examinations E 


In addition to course examinations, the candidate must pas? write iy 
Comprehensive Examinations covering the « hosen fields of cone’ ar (i 

disciplinary concentration. Examinations are sí heduled twice a y urs? 
vember and April) and should be taken during the last semester - Aude! Ay 
or shortly after the completion of all prescribed course work. Tht uire w 
have a 3.0 grade-point average and have completed the tool pe- of i | 
order to take the Comprehensive Examinations If there 15 8 ap" i 
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tween com 
enrolled co 
work 


pletion of course work and the examination, the student must be 
ntinuously during this period. It should be understood that « ourse 
„Constitutes only partial preparation for the Master's Comprehensive 
Xaminations, Each student is expected to pursue a program of additional 
leading in each of the selected fields, in ace ordance with the advice of the 
aculty members responsible for instruc tion in that field. A student who fails 
cid any part of the Master's ( omprehensive Examination may, in ex- 

nal cir umstances, and with the approval of the di partment and the 


deg ^ . 
st an, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examin ition date. If the 
Sudent fails a « 


wap second time, no further opportunity to take the examination is 
TMitted ' 


Scholarship Requirements 


CR S for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good: ( Minimum Pass; F, Fail; 
Jauthori. I, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress: M Authorized Withdrawal; and Z, 
m ized Withdrawal. Other grades that may be assigned are A , B+, B=, 
edit (CA Courses taken to satisfy degree requirements cannot be taken on a 
‘ ^^) basis, with the exc eption of Thesis Research 
Students are required to maintain a minimum cumulative grade- 
lents whose cumulative grade point average falls below 
r having completed at least 9 credit hours will be given an 
rin which to raise the grade point average above 3.0. Those 
their grade point average over 3.0 at the end of the additional 
be allowed to « ontinue in the program. For part-time students 


( 


all to bring 


Mester |... 
an Ster Will not 


in Ose enro] le 


terva] in whi i din summer sessions, a semester is interpreted to mean a time 
Master's ac ! at least 9 credit hours have accrued 

YT Consider: candidate who ret elves a grade of F is required to present cause 

to cons; ation by the Dean's Council as to why he or she should be allowed 


W inue in the 


"Deneve, ; : y 
er à grade has not been assigned, the symbol J (Inc omplete) or M 


hori 

1Ze h " : r n 
ry EM Withdrawa]) will be recorded. The symbol / indicates that a satis- 
complete f 'anation has been given to the instructor for the student's failure to 


Incom le 1e required Work of the course. Exc ept for thesis research courses, an 
I ete cannot be made ^ 


program of studies 


plete t : up after the lapse of one calendar year. An Incom- 

lon the stu EM made up by the end of one calendar year remains as a grade of 
"Student's po... ide P 

the course NUS record. An Inc omplete cannot be removed by reregistering for 


? 
tehensiye " Student will be permitted to register for courses or take the Com- 
On ? Examin 


record, ations if there are more than two Inc ompletes outstanding 
^* Stud 
ent w ai , 
p Use Work Who fails to meet the established deadlines for completion of 
( p- . 
on and is other elements of the program (e.g., comprehensive examina- 
«tine O re Branted an extension may be required by the dean and the Dean’s 
8 ?glISto . x 
“Mester dim r for 3, redit hours of graduate Reading and Research for each 
n at the Work is delinquent 
* Thesis 
liy Subie, 4 é 
teri Bg tion ct should be selec ted as early as possible so as to permit effec- 
3 W í ^ > 
Sub, .. "leSis ith the Ourse work. A student will not be permitted to regis- 


Spec ed to the q^ h (LA ff 299 300) until the thesis subiect has been formally 
: Some programs, such as international affairs, set 

y ! và mend rder to qualify to write a thesis. The subjec t must be 
. Jer of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written, 
rof the fac ulty who will serve as a reader, and the student's 
sis in its final form must have the approval of the the- 
e other reader, and two copies must be presented to the dean 
an the date announced in the University Calendar. 
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Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
the thesis are available in the student services office. 

Payment of tuition for thesis research entitles the candidate, during the p* 
riod of registration, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and 
other reader. In case a thesis is unfinished, the student must maintain continu 
ous enrollment and is allowed one calendar year to í omplete it. If the prepare 
tion of the thesis extends beyond the additional « alendar vear, the student mus 
register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition às for a reped 
course. 


Special Programs = 


Joint Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


The Elliott School of International Affairs cooperates with the Law S€ hool ino 
fering a program of study leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and Juris , 
tor. A student must be accepted for admission by both the Elliott Sc hool an i 
Law School. Applications should be made separately but at the same time... 
the Elliott School and the Law School should be notified that the student is! 
terested in the combined program. The Law St hool stipulates that the first? 
of course work for the Juris Doctor degree must be taken às à unit; $ 
should consult with the Associate Dean of the Law S hool for Student 
The Master of Arts degree program consists of a 36—42- redit-hour pros hy 
that may not include a thesis. The student selects a degree program 0 yt 
the School and fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts deg 
well as fulfilling the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. ure 
The Law School will accept up to 12 credit hours of Elliott School 60 work 
the Elliott School will accept up to 12 credit hours of Law School course ‘eats 
as part of this joint degree program. The program takes approximately oury 
of full-time study for completion. T 
Students will be registered in both the Elliott S hool and the Law Schoo ve 
must maintain this concurrent registration until all degree requirements id 
been completed. All work for this combined degree program must be com 
in five years, unless an extension of time is granted by the respective 


Joint Master of Arts and Master of Business Administration Degree program 


The Elliott School of International Affairs cooperates with the school a th 
ness and Public Management in offering a program of study lea ing at O 
degrees of Master of Arts in the field of international affairs aD wt 
Business Administration with a field of study in international bush p 
student must be accepted for admission by both the Elliott Schoo 
School of Business and Public Management. 

The joint degree program consists of four « omponents: the M.B.A: Pio 
core, the international business field, a general field, and a special g jte 
field. Both the general and special or regional field are selected from the a 
tional affairs curriculum. Students must also fulfill a language ye ig? " 
ment by passing a reading proficiency examination in à modern 35 of 
guage. Comprehensive examinations must be passed in the three He 


Institute for European, Russian, and Eurasian Studies te 


The Institute for European, Russian, and Eurasian Studies is 4 resoa vite 
within the Elliott School. The Institute's research associates ine ude al 
faculty members and visiting scholars in the disciplines of internati apt 
political science, economics, history, geography. sociology: and ro a. w 
guages and literatures. Cross-dis iplinary work is strongly ‘couraged gi 
stitute hosts numerous foreign visitors and brings ten to twelve i 


— n ee 
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foreign and American scholars to the University as visiting fellows each year. 
stitute members develop and conduct their own research projects, often with 
in ace Port of funding sources outside the University; develop and participate 
olarly conferen es, seminars and colloquia; and present public lectures. 

any are called upon to advise leaders and agencies of the U.S. government and 
fü fiim expert « ommentary to the media. Most members of the Institute are 
stu Tr members of the GW fac ulty and play a major role in teac hing graduate 
ini" t disc ipline-based master's and doctoral programs and in interdisci- 
Boren programs. Institute faculty also administer and teach three 
Ussiah 'c-area-based Elliott School graduate programs European Studies, 

san and East European Studies, and East Asian Studies 


Ce 
nter for International Science and Technology Policy 


The ; 
Center for International Science and Tec hnology Policy is an internation- 


dition on locus for researc h and the exchange of information and ideas. In ad- 
i. ito Overseeing the M.A. pro sram in science, technology, and public pol- 
Cy, t e C E 8 A 

View, “enter organizes seminars and meetings, sponsors researc h, and hosts 
Isitors fi À ! 


tom elsewhere in the United States and abroad 


Spa i 
M ce Policy Institute 

e Ge y i i i i | | : 
indepen Washington University established the Space Policy Institute as an 
temation Gn center of competence in an important area of national and in- 
rat ona Activity. The Institute focuses on policy issues related to civilian 
ivities and their interactions w ith national sex urity space programs. It 


Con 
lCts reco... Gr x A: 
C research on space policy issues and organizes seminars, symposia, 
9nlerences. ' 


Gaston c; 

E Sigur Center for East Asian Studies 
of gg ion of the Sigur Center is to increase the quality and broaden the scope 
Schol arly research and publication on East Asian affairs, promote U.S.—Asian 
Studente Interaction, and serve as a nexus for educating a new generation of 
*Xpangi, Scholars, analysts, and policymakers prepared to deal with the rapidly 
Sponso 5 St Asia and the Pacific Rim in world affairs. The Center 
lomic "Boing research projects and study groups concerning political, eco- 

y issues relating to Asia and the interac tion between Asia and 
m ma tates. The Center has hosted bilateral and multilateral c onferences 
Tok 0, as slan capitals, inc luding Beijing, Pyongyang, Seoul, Taipei, and 
ln Wel] as Washington, D.C. The Center supports a Distinguished Visit- 
studi Spect 4 umen that serv es to enhance teac hing and academic research 
ter 158. It a mi , Pan/North and South Korea/China/Taiwan Southeast Asian 
? ea Inisters a V isiung Research Fellows Program, bringing to the Cen- 
ante, ent scholars and policy planners from universities and gov- 

ations both in the United States and in Asian countries. 


è 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following section provides listings and descriptions of courses offered bY 
the departments of instruction and interdepartmental programs í 

Degree requirements ol departments and programs in Columbian School 0 
Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School o! International Affairs appear unde! 


tals 

the department or program heading; degree requirements of the Si hool oL fm 

neering and Applied Science, the ( 'raduate School of Education and Human : 
rund? | 


velopment, and the School of Business and Public Management appea 
the respective school’s section 

To determine the content of required or prerequisite courses be 
level, see the Undergraduate Programs Bulletii 

The number of credit hours given for the satistactory completion 
is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses alte: the title of the course: 


ow the 200 


ofa cours? 


a year course giving 3 credit hours each semester is marked (3-3), and 
ter course giving 3 credit hours is marked (3). A « redit hour may b 
one 50-minute period of class work or one laboratory period a we 
semester. se 

Following most course descriptions is à parenthetical statement listing thf i 
mester (fall or spring) for which the í ourse is scheduled. The term aca e 
year is used only w ith two-semester courses and indicates that the first 2^. 
the course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the pr 
semester. Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this ul n 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Announc ement for additio". 
summer offerings. Schedules of Classes are published for the fall and spring 
mesters to provide information concerning the time of course offerings: , the 

The courses as listed here are subject to change. The Unis ersity rese wi 
right to withdraw any course announ¢ ed or to change the course fees " 
herein. 


Explanation of Course Numbers 
soph? 


Courses numbered 1-100 are planned for students in the freshman and go Y 
more years. With the approval of the advisor and the dean, they may rad” 
taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they may be taken. ay at 
ate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisite! 
vanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduate ¢ redit. geni 
Courses numbered 101-200 are planned for students in the juni 
years. Except for accountancy courses, they may be taken for grat " ratio? 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of regis Jet? 
Such approval is granted only with the provision that students mus 
additional work to receive graduate credit. Accountancy courses 
101-200 may not be taken for graduate credit tu 
Courses numbered 201-300 are planned primarily for graduate $ e 

They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to qualified senior? usi ! 
not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the Schoo! ® m 
and Public Management registering for these courses must have 8 3.08 j 
the prior approval of the department chairman who is responsible i" ob" 
uate course, and the prior approval of the dean. Nondegree students Pg 
not completed a bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduate courses "peti 
the School of Business and Public Management. A few courses are num ee 
the 400s to set them apart for various administrativ e reasons; these v. 
generally analogous to courses numbered in the 200s. 

4 Courses numbered 301—400 in Columbian School of Arts 8 stu ic 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science are limited to gr = we 

Ai but they are primarily for doctoral candidates. Courses number" doc! 

Ahi the School of Business and Public Management are primarily 


i 
f 


$ 


nd scient 
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dents; the courses are open to selected master's students upon approved peti- 


lon. In the Graduate School of Education and Human Development courses 
numbered 30 


1—400 are limited to graduate students with master's degrees from 
accredito 


d institutions i 

‘Ourses numbered 701 and 721 represent an ongoing program of curriculum 
Innovation at GW, The 701 number is used to designate « xperimental courses 
t 


aught by individual fac ulty members. The 721 number designates innovative 
nterdep 


: artmental courses. The 7 1 number is used to list courses sponsored 
Jointly h 


y two or more se hools. Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s, are 
y scholars who hold appointments as University Professors. The 700 
rs do not indicate the level of diffi ulty. Courses in this series range from 


'eshman-leye] offerings to classes des igned for seniors and graduate students. 
nless the course desi ription in the Schedule oft lasses indicates that there are 
. isi } ťWİS- 
Prerequisites or that an interview with the instructor is required prior to regis 
tation, 7 


00 courses are open to all interested students. subject to their advisor's 
al and the rules of the respective schools 


Key to Abbreviations 


8Pproy 


The ; ^ 
‘following abbreviations are used for course designations 
ud Accountancy Fren | 
dSc Administrative S iences Gnet Ge 
AmCy American Civilization Geob g 
Anat Anatomy Geog Geography and Regional 
Rex Anesthesiology Sci 
m Anthropology Geol Geology 
CN Applied Science Ger German Li je and 
Arabic Literatur 
ann Art Grek Greek 
Bios Att Therapy HCS Health Care Sciences 
his Bior hemistry HSci Health Sciences 
BAdm Biologica] Sciences HSMP Health Services Management 
Chem siness Administration and Policy 
ao try ebrev 
OU Chinese ^ Hiat History 
da gri Engineering Honr Honors 
“assical S "s uman Resource 
CSAs Colu i Studies ir celsa 
end —- tan School of Arts D velopm 
Com . "Clences HmSc Human es 
CpMd ommuni. ation HmSr Human Services 
CSci po ™Puter Medicine Hmn Humanities 
Cng ,-puter S ience Idis iplinary Courses 
Dem, Counseling IAff nal Affairs 
Econ po ™MAtology IBus itional Business 
Edu, Economics Ital 
EE ducationa] Leadership Japn 
EMed E ®ctrical Engineering Jour Journalisr 
EMgt “Mergency Medicine Kor Korean 
En < “ngineerin 2M ace " Lat I atiy 
gS Engine, 8 Management atn La 
Eng] pS Neering S, ience Law 
FL English fine "fissi: 
English as a p VBE crepe 
D as a Foreign Mgt Managemen ience 
E& angua Je r Gr 
Rp Eny Be Mktg Marketi 1g 
Poli Menta] and Resour a MBAd M ister of 
BAT Envi? Ads 
"MBA seg roin! il Studies Math atics 
ive f: To Miss " Eng ering 
xs, Administr on. Busines ve 
A Tee ation Med 
Exge xor ise and Sport Activities Micr biology 
Pot rag Science Onco olecular and Cellular 
Ors e 


“tonces MStd 


Lom c tmm c pira t 


Opht Ophthalmology 
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Mus Music Rad Radiology 
NSc Naval Science Rel Religion 
NSur Neurological Surgery Rom Romance Literatures ! 
Neur Neurology SMPA School of Media and public 
NeuS Neuroscience Affairs 
Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology SLP Service-I earning Program 
OR Operations Research Slav Slavic Languages and 


Literatures 


Orth Orthopaedic Surgery Soc Sociolog) 


Path Pathology ! t 
"5 Sociology: Legal Assistan 
PStd Peace Studies SocL P Leg x 
Peds Pediatrics Aiea 
Span Sp anish 


Phar Pharmacology 


Phil Philosophy SpEd Special Education 
Phys Physics SpHr Speech and Hearing 


Phyl Physiology Stat Statistics 
i ment and 


PCm Political Communication SMPP Strategic Manage 
PMgt Political Management Public Policy 
PPsy Political Psychology Surg Surgery 
PSc Political Science TrEd Teacher Education 
PsyD Professional Psychology TCom l'elecommunication 
Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral TrDa Theatre and Dance 
Sciences TStd Tourism Studies 
Psyc Psychology Univ University 
PAd Public Administration Urol Urology 
PubH Public Health Ydsh Yiddish 
PPol Public Policy WStu Women's Studies 
RaTV Radio and Television 
ACCOUNTANCY UE 


T 
p " ber, 
Professors C.M. Paik (Chair), M.G. Gallagher, J. Hilmy, D.R. Sheldon, w.R. Bà 


Fowler, C.E. Tierney 
Associate Professors L.G. Singleton, K.E. Smith, L.C. Moersen, ! Lindahl, K 
Assistant Professors E.R. Patterson, G. Visvanathan 


p Kur? 


W 

, ina 
f study Mo” 
f 


See the School of Business and Public Management for programs ¢ 
ition, ane f 


tancy leading to the degrees of Master of Accountancy, Master of Tax 
Philosophy pld 
201 Financial Accounting (3) Singleton je a 
The role of accounting in the decision-making process of external P m. 
understanding, interpretation, and implementation of financ jal ae 


Same as MBAd 210 (Fall and spring) ik rio” 
202 Management Accounting (3) Par mes £ ! 
The role of accounting in the decision-making processes of manage in | 


, decision git 


derstanding of how act ounting influences resource alloc atior 


organization. Prerequisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210 Credit cannot j | 

both Accy 202 and MBAd 211 (Fall and spring) M f 

211 Business Law for Accountants (3) | pusine® , 

A study of the legal process and the principles and precepts of s : 

within the context of the political and legal env ironment of busine’ i ay” 

tions, partnerships, securities, the debtor-creditor relationship» P j 

legal liability and ethical standards (Spring) yA 

223 Cost and Budget Analysis (3) ve m 

An advanced cost analysis course, with emphasis on € omparativ® à p 
, titative techniques for cost data, managerial reporting systems, | oat 

I turing efficiency studies, Prerequisite: Accy 201 and 202 or MBA " 

(Spring) shee 

| 225 Financial Reporting Standards (3) ds post d 
yR A critical understanding of the Financ ial Accounting Standar soil ^ 


nouncements and professional standards fo: ompilation o 
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ments. Analysis of alternative accounting treatments by management in finan- 


cial reporting Prerequisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210 (Fall and spring) 

232 Accounting Theory (3) Hilmy 
Alternative approaches t | nancial accounting theory and analy- 
Sis of the v rious theor iti » espoused in the pro ess of formu- 
lating accou t site: A« 225 or permission of the 
instructor opring) 

242 Business Income Taxation (3 Gallagher 
Federal tax ncepts applicable t ' partnerships, fiduciaries, and 
Corporations; emp} on recognit f tax sequences attached to common 
busing s transacti ind tax plar Not open ti Master of Aci yuntancy 
or Master of T ixation candidates. 1 | R 

251 International Accounting (3 Hilmy 
A study of nternational ac ards wit} is on accounting for 
'oreign conversion requiren ble with d stic accounting consol- 

" idation standards Prerequisi r MBAd 210 Fall and spring) 

255 Business Combinations and Not-for-Profit Organizations (3 Hilmy 
Corporate Concepts, business [ | ies, including FASB SEC, 
AICPA business combi: ion pr Analysis of combined and con- 
Solidated financial statements not-for-profit and governmental 
Organizations Prerequisite of instructor oncurrent regis 

261 ation Accy 225 Fall) a 
ederal Income Taxation (3 Gallagher 
À study of federal income taxation covering SS Income, deductions and 
Credits, sales and other disposition of property, capital gains and losses, and 

262 timing (Fall and spring) 


263 F 


264 F 


pederal Income Taxation of Partnerships (3 Smith 
"e eral incor fnrn 


to partners liquidation and transfer 
Considered, Pre 


ne taxation of partnerships atic ul peration, distribution 


t partne sts. 5 corporations are 


requisite: Accy 242 or 261 rin , 
‘ederal Income Taxation of Corporations (3 Gallagher 


"*deral income taxation of C and S corporations formation, capital 
Structure 


Mulations, 
tration: Ac. 
ede 


nonliquidating distributions compiete liquidations, corporate accu- 
and the alternative minimum tax. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
y 242 or 261 (Fall and spring 

ral Taxation of Estates and Gifts (3) 
to the federal taxation of wealth 


States and trusts. Topics inc 


assets a ise the gross estate, 


: aluation and ty problems, and est ite planning. Prerequisite: 
265 Th. 242 or 261 (Spring) 
r ax Practice and Procedure (3 Staff 


266 


267 | 


268 


269 T 


Y of federal tax practice and procedure, including organization of the IRS, 

responsibilities, statute of limitati 

Accy "e penalties, and tax rulings. Prere 

Corr pras (Fall) 

AQ orate Reorganizations and Affiliations (3 ! Smith 
ly of ¢ Orporate taxation: corporate reorganizations, m iltiple cor- 

' Consolidated returns, and car 

(Spring) 

Taxation (3) Gallagher 

role ; arative analysis of the tax policies of countr lav a significant 

? Internationa or MBAd 210. 


ion of returns, claims 


examiné 


uisite or ncurrent registration: 


t tax attributes. Pre requisite: 


nr t ino sstem. Prereanisito 
(Spring) | trading system. Prerequisi 
efi . 
nae Compensation (3) Gallagher, Smith 
ey linea ]- 
ified "4 of tax aspects of deferred « ompensat m luding qual 
€ Pension, profit-sharing, and stock "m ule s for le 
“ki Oved Individuals: individual retirement acc ints; and stock options 
pisite or concurrent registrat Accy 261 Spring 
X Rese ‘ d < 


stud arch and Planning Smith 
Y of the legislative idministrative. and licial sources of federal tax law. 
“Mphas; : linistrati ind judi | i 


uni fis 9n the use Of tax research n locating, interpreting, and com- 
esearch S tax law and on the cx t between legal 

“CA an i ’ I nt regis- 
Tation Sem Quantitative de ision making Prereq iisite nt regis 


261 (Fall 


z 
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Tierney 


and internal auditing « oncepts x 
ting, audit of ele 


prerequisite: 


275 Contemporary Auditing Theory (3) 
Study of advanced independent (external) 


erational auditing, application of statistical sampling to audi 


tronic data processing systems, computer applications, ethics 


Accy 225 (Spring) staff 
282 Accounting Information Systems and EDP (3) alysis 
Development and application of accounting system theory, int luding anā p 
iplementation Integration ot electronic 4 
systems. Premed 


design, control concepts, and ir 


processing, accounting systems, and management information 


uisite: Accy 201 or MBAd 210 (Fall) stall 
290 Special Topics (3) be m 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teat hing methods May 
i! 
peated once for credit (Fall and spring) "v aldon 
Hilmy, Sheld i 


291 Financial Statement Analysis (3) 

Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance 0 
agement, directors, stockholders, and creditors; establishing firms’ bus! 
profiles; balance-sheet restructuring and the identification of financial an aoi 
| statements. Prerequisite: Accy 


ines 


counting correction measures trom financia 
or MBAd 210 (Fall and Spring) , stall 

297 Professional Accountancy and Business/Government Policy (3) anda 
A study of the development process of protessit nal accounting st@ 


x « 4 eme 
through examination of the socioeconomic, politic al, legal, and manag’ e 


process. Management policy concerns for alternatives in the selection satio 
counting standards. Prerequisite: Master of Accountancy or Master 0 v 
status (Fall and spring) sull 
298 Directed Readings and Research (3) Ste 
311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) 
Same as SMPP 311 per, P9 
391 Doctoral Seminar (arr.) ye "T. 
Reasoning and research in technical areas of accounting; theoretical Y co 
their application to practice; conc eptual themes in professional literatu™ 
parative accounting research analyses (Fall and spring) suf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) , may 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination" 
repeated for credit sta! 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for « redit 


ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES aA 


Professor |. Zeidner (Director) parf 
Professorial Lecturers |. Baker, O. Jacobs, E. Johnson, R Sadacca, M. Roberts, A; 
Associate Professor N.M. Dixon 

Associate Professorial Lecturers B. Kutnick, L. Tanner, S. Wehrenberg 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer W.H. Williams 

Instructor D.P. Costanza ge 


n ivê 
; i l ;pistrall gs 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental admin p 
ences programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of huma for P's 
management and organizational management. The programs have been desig omp, 


lic and private sector professionals who wish to increase their manageria skills # 


and to improve their career potential. The curricula prov ide knowledge an 

social, behavioral, quantitative, and information sciences ai 
Master of Arts in the field of human resources management Prerequisite s 

degree with a B average from an accredited college or university f Arts and gi 
Required the general requirements stated under ( olumbian S€ hool (0 t Alls 


ences, including 36 credit hours of course work. There is no thesis require. s 

dents must pass a Master's ( omprehensive Examination The following ^ , psy” 

quired: AdSc 209, 212, 213, 214, 220, 221 or 201, 222, 223, 248; Econ f^ 

Stat 104 Ma 
-apachel™ 


Master of Arts in the field of organizational management Prerequisite 
gree with a B average from an accredited college or university 


ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 81 


Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sci- 
"e including 36 credit hours of course work There is no thesis requirement. All 
ied "rust pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. The following Courses are 
Stat ae t: AdSc 209, 216, 217, 221 oi 201, 241, 242, 243; Econ 219; Psyc 245, 246. 259; 

4, 


201 Principles of Management Information Systems (3) 
An overview of the m inagement information systems specialty track Integra- 
s concepts into a unified frame- 
, design, implementation, 


lion of management, information, and syster 
Work. Manage 
and evaluation strategies 
Management Systems (3 
An overview of management systems 1 


ient information systems developr 


209 


proach to manage- 
I nning; management of 
Complex projects using « omputer systems; use of work breakdown structures: 
Critica] path planning systems and network analysis; cost-effectiveness analy- 
Sis; program evaluation 
Psychology of Personnel Management (3) 
An overview of human resources management examining a unified human 
resources including integration of human resources 
training, performance 
evaluation, Compensation management, and management information systems. 
Psychologie al theories underlying major personnel systems 
Current Issues in Personnel Testing and Selection (3) 
Psy hometric, legal, and organizational issues in personnel employment testing 
4nd selection reliability and validity of selection instr ments, and the utility of 
Selec tion systems. The legal environment, inc luding test fairness in selection, 
verse impact, and statistical models of test fairness and specific selection 
techniques Prerequisite: Stat 104 
| Anagerial Leadership, Motivation, and Work (3) 

na ysis of leadership behavior and managerial activities Synthesis of major 
ig of leadership including trait, behavior situational, and power-influ- 

: Synthesis of motivational theories, including acognitive and cognitive 

Perspectives. Application of theories at various levels of formal organizations 
*yond the inter 


iderstandin 


ment and problem solving 


211 


management progr 
planning, job analvsis employee selection placeme 


pe rsonal perspective 

Personne] Training and Performance Appraisal Systems (3) 

man eie ment training programs and training evaluation tec hniques. Perfor- 
: appraisal tec hniques, appraisal systems, relatic nship of rewards to per- 


forr FI 
nance, and the appraisa: interview. Training and rating systems that satisfy 


214 p 


eg » “R 
215 on requirements and stimulate employee productivity 
T Z ` : s : 
ARA Issues in Organizational Design (3) 
ie ical framework for the design of complex organizations, inc luding the 


ler; H 2 x 
E archica] bureaucratic tunctional, and matrix structures. Examination of 
inizati ; € ^ ^ 
e. kationa] technologies, control and boundaries, including design ap- 
C » » t ^ ^ 3 
les emanating from F urope, Japan, and the United States, drawing on 


System : ` P 
216 : theory and mov ing toward broader organizational design issues. 


"rhv Management of Planned Change (3) 

' of organizational change and development, including inter- 
ategies, data colle tion, diagnosis, and the integration and manage- 
rganizational change 

and Human Performance (3) 


Rinta 
ivi ons sod measurement of individual, team, and organizational produc- 
and individ Me and effi lency Models for the analysis of organizational 

echniq nep productivity and productivity growth in industrialized nations. 

220 0 ania les for ing reasing productivity 
bxaminari oral Decision Making (3) Te i ^ 5 
Tesea h and Processes in organizational dec ision making; the state of theory; 


applications for the practicing manager. Topics include manager- 

decision making, problem discovery and diagnosis, search for the 

22) n support tion: evaluation and choice group decision making, decision aids 
Intr Systems, and risk analysis 


uctio , L | : 
Com uter n to Computers, Programming, and Information Systems (3) — 
System, - rete lure, hardware, and software in management information 
long a, Ormation systems principles, including data processing applica- 


ata cc 
'ómmuni« ations, database management, and operating systems. Pro- 
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ram cepts: 
gram structures, structure d modularization, structure d programm ing com p 


stepwise refinement ani | top-down programmi 


222 Theory and Practice of C ;ompensation Manage ment (3 etica 
Analvsis of cont porary compensation system from both wv 
and practical perspectives, including the latest ae ons of courts anc o 
torv agencies. Examination of motivational theories of pay, dete rminos 
fo ». bas 
effects of sc sti € yn perf lance ncentive plan performance p 
i ti^ t Prereq AdSec 4 
compensation, and managers ompensanio! ems erequ 
223 Collective Bargaining ( Topics 
Analvsis of federa a tate emplovee relat iws and regulations. ket 
include the bargaining environment, wage i D fit i T n n arit 
urbitration of grievances, and employee relations in non-unio! organizd 
Behavioral theories of labor negotiation Prerequisite AdSc 222 
240 Corporate Policy and Soc ial Responsibility joe 
Examination of the process of policy analys levelopment id impie » 
€ 
tion. Analysis of policy mechanisms i2 technology assessme nt, e 
: a! ats » ex 
and development, regulatory and contro! mechanisms [lu trative covering’ 


of policy issues and problems drawn from gi vernment and industry: 


broad range of substantive areas 


Strategic Management and Policy Formation (3 for. pr? 
'ement in the profit and not-10 7 


s underly" 
corpor " 
e and mp 


Processes and theories of strategic mané 
sectors. Analysis of behavioral, sociopolitical, and economic force 
strategy formulation. Issues of strategic competitive advantage; 

versification; multinational corporations; evaluation and « hoice 
mentation of functional and corporate strategies 

2 Organizational Communication and Conflict Management (3) arrie” 
Theories and models of communications and communication media; ba up 
terpersona Pi 


a 
in orgs anizations os! 
flict manage 


effective communication and techniques for improving 
and organizational communications. Sources o1 « onflict 
individual, group, and organizational levels; methods of con 
and resolution 

243 Seminar: Leadership in Complex Organizations (3) 
The view of leadership taken in this seminar extends theorit 


f 


frame toward an organiza 


ys be „yond t the , 


personal, near-immediate time 


which cause-and-effect linkages are traced. The le ide -- role 
ugh ap propri 


a system. How effective leaders reduce uncertair 
change 

246 Comparative Management (3 f topi? A i 

| broad spectrum 0 m 

yent practices in à global eC e yn 

expatriali asi 


International dimensions Í manageme 


cluding cross-national transfer and m 


cross-cultural interaction; business-government relations, logy 
k + 
repatriation processes; intern strategic management; t a 
globalization of human resour igement 


248 Strategic Human Resource Planning (3 
Overview of the principles of human resource planning 
human resource requirements, including forecasting 
source auditing, and environmental scanning. Analysi 
tween human resource planning and personnel selection, 
compensation, and related functions 

249 Human Resource Information Systems (3) 
Analysis of information systems designed to support planning „me?“ ist 
decision making, and control activities of human resource n nage 7 


.g a 
i pane js 
ination of applic ations such as personnel selection and perform 4 req” 


T pathing 


systems, payroll and benefit management, and caret 

AdSc 248 and 201 or 221, or permission of instructor jn 
295 Directed Research (arr.) 1005: A 

Supervised research in selected fields within aí Iministrative v 

sion by prior permission of faculty advisor and instructor "i 

7 Special Topics (3) ,r.bà 1o” ag 


Special topics in human resource strategic planning 


human computer interaction, and organizational design 
201 or 221 and Psyc 244 or 245 


298 Directed Readings (arr.) 
Supervised readings in selected fie 


naf f 
sion by prior permissio ti 


lal Lecturer W.E. Was t 


Associate Pr 
4 djunct Asso late Pr 


asociate Profe ssorial Lectur B.G. ( 


“i LECH Li 
sistant Professoria Lecturer O 


Master Of Arts in ti 
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equired the 
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Of study of Ameri an 
Prehensiye examir at M cover § gener 
padidate’s area ot concentration; (4) a tl 
y the Student's idvisor 

gem, 12 credit hours of T 
"Pecial options in t 
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also available 
Concentrati 


ustory. For t] 


Ses includ I Am( 


or 
ctor of Philosoph, 

lr > Am 
m 1 the humanities 
long, İr 


ind/or sor 
; T luding uni 

NN 

ound Pt m ine Dri 
Amon? the human; 
America mani 
Requi 


"he 


Versities. n 


ite enterprise Applic 


ind/o 


Civilization 


ej 


ompletion 


Tto ^andidates must pass a General } 


ation. Four fie 


lay repress nt for 


: » €conomig politics 
' Philosoph | x 
è Smin “ation; 


or some 
è , ASOnie 
Whist an Ir 


areas of th 
IStitutior 


© social ar 


å possible topics in 

“Dect Sry, Ustory of ci 

of Ame 

t Stug " rican ¢ V f 
lg Sm a be 


y. Or religion: Afric in Ar 
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' itive sciences. Admis- 
1 t Ho 
\ ict ) O. Horton 
). Wa ).f 
n 
| egree of Bache 
f 5 [ Arts and Sci 
I € ated pattern 
j 1 COIT 
id I ect 
& af 
[ 4 € 5 ) 
tit 
Recon 
stor 
t etin Issues in 
| g 
S í Ameri 
k 
ed above 
] Ame an 
18 irs of 
I t en 
An in 
Required 
( í ‘ ded 
^ ve 
This ram mbines 
I nge of in- 
brarie« eservation offices, and 
i red to have an adequate back- 
required V ideq ! 
y apy to the understanding of 


T ( mbian School of Arts and Sci- 


tion in an approved for- 
edge examina iin an ap} 


hree cal- 


val of the advisory 


'as may be chosen from 

uh an history; folklife, lit- 

A en's/gender historv; his- 

hax r er 2d In affiliation with 
enav I S I i 

, ' e histon lecorative arts, 

n trial gy, material 

pf } a: ry of art. Additional areas 

! ht 1 [t SS ant 

t g ss odi 


84 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


x . ose 

Research fields for the dissertation may be « hosen from any of the above exc ept th 

dealing with the culture of an area outside the United States - 
With permission, à limited number of 100-level courses in th« department may be tà 


i } ; Programs 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Prog? 


Bulletin for course listings , 
P - Sta 
213 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6) 

Same as Anth Geog 21 3. (Summer) palme 
220 Fundamentals of Feminist Theory 


Same as WStu 220 villette 
225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) G y 
The social history of Washington, from village to metropolis with empha 
through field trips on the evolution of residential neighborhoods and d 
issues of historic preservation and conservation Same as Hist 225 ac 
256 Folklore Theory (3) lat 


artic 
An intellectual history of American folklore resear h; analysis of part 


theories and methods. Same as Anth 256 (Spring) 

257 Seminar: American Folklife (3) ical 
Research and discussion on the traditional cultures of various geographic. 
gions of the United States. Analysis of folk art, craft and architecture; regi? 
and ethnic identities. Same as Anth 257 (Fall) staf 

259 Topics in American Folklife (3) tfo uct 
A seminar devoted to a variety of subjects related to folklore and folklife, § 
as public folklore policy, folk music, or ethnic folk folklore and culture, ds 
cific topic to be determined by the interests of ivailable faculty and the 
of the folklife program. Same as Anth 259 , Gillett? 

271 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3) Murphy, [d 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teac hing ast 
duction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree of Master 
in the field of American civilization (Fall) : Merg? 

272 Cultural Theory and American Studies (3) Gillette, E: 
Major issues in critical and cultural theory as they relate to American C "m 

culture, yn 


viach 
re 
"i 


Various interpretive approaches inc luding discourse analysis, 
ies, new historicism, anthropological theory, et Prerequisite: 4 
(Spring, alternate years) gait 
273 Studies in Early American Culture (3) 
Same as Engl/Hist 273 
275 The Politics of Historic Preservation (3) 


[i 
: a ve sb 
Overview of the political issues, forces, events and players that hav T P 


contemporary preservation practice, w ith an emphasis on public 
that have not been resolved and continue to confront preservatio 
Prerequisite: Permission of instructor (Spring) wa" 
276 Economics of Preservation (3) re 
Analysis of economic techniques and benefits used to enc ourage the 4 is 
and reuse of historic buildings and districts in the United States: a „pe 
revitalization of older commercial centers and the Mainstreet pro 
uisite: Permission of instructor. (Spring) Long? ih | 
-78 Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3) , 
The scope and purpose of the preservation movement in the 
focus on developments since the 1960s. Preservation theories, 
‘ "m 1, apP. d 
the past and toward design, the intent and impact o! legislatior ins 
documentation, the concept of significance, and preservation asa T. 
of change. Same as Hist 277-78. (Academic year) gi 
280 Field Methods in Architectural Documentation (3) 


277 


a 
=. 
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= 
= 
= 
a 


niques for recording, analysis, and interpretation of historic p t 
field sites is supplemented by lectures, discussion and reading> pong w 

282 Seminar i ic j ter: jc, 
eminar in American Architecture (3) chnidh cg 


j _ te 4 
Advanced research problems addressing artistic, € ultural, s06 ial, h oi^ d 
urbanistic aspects of American architecture in the 19th and ? issi 

Topics vary. Prerequisite: AmCv 175 or 176 or equivalent, or " 


instructor (Spring, alternate years) 
286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3 
Same as Educ 286 
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289-90 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3-3) Staff 
Research problems selected by the instru: tor. Preparation in American ¢ ultural 
history or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar (Academic 
year) 

294 / rchaeology Field/Laboratory Research (3) Cressey, Brooks 
Same as Anth 294 

295 Independent Study (arr Staff 

299-3 Limited to master’s candidates. Written permission of instructor required 

=300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 

351 Vernac ular Architecture (3 Vlach 
Examination of selects d regional and ethnic traditions in American ! uilding 
Survey ind field tex hniques and use I dox entary sources (5pring, 

, alternate Vears) z 

379 Readings in American Cultural History (3 Mergen, Gillette 
Major issues in the cultural and intellectual history of the | nited States, Analy- 
“s of verbal and written forms of ex; ession to assess the mpact of economic 
development ind race and gender relatior n American society Fall, 

1 alternate vears 

380 Research in American Cultural History 
Research on selected topics ir the litural ar 1 intellectual history of the l nited 

39g alites. Prerequisite: AmCv 379 Spr ternate years 

38 Advanced Reading and Research (arı Staff 

Limited to students | reparing tor the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 

399 nay be repeated for credit 

` ISSertation Research (arı Staff 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy car didates. May be repeated for credit 


Affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution 


Schoo] of Arts 


C TE I À 
às af Graduate Students in the History of Amer I 
s are -n 

J Offered at the National Museum if American 
ery by members of their staffs 


and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution's 


he following 
nd at the National 


Material Culture (3 Washburn, Mergen 
‘ization with the historical collec tions of the Smithsonian Institution 


« Ion to opportunities for research ind | ition based on histor- 
cal objects Required of all students in the master 1 doctoral programs af- 
251 lliated With the Smithsonian Institution Fal 
Useum Resear, h and Educ ation (3 Washburn and Staff 
UPervised Work and/or study inder the direction of Smithsonian staff mem- 
ers and rese 


arch associates examples of topic S are 


and furnishings, de orative arts, and photogray 


isitor behavior, 


Costumes 
52.55 mentation 


historical docu- 
(Fall and spring) 
*COrative Arts (3—3 Carson 
ti rti ts 
sual recognition ; nd evaluation of surviving domestic artifacts 
tom the 17 R r - 


17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, in ng those made of wood, clay, 


year) ' and cloth. AmCv 252 is prerequi to AmCv 253 (Academic 
284 e. : . 
Mina » ^ : I à i , 
Joint offe Studies in American Art and History (3 Me rgen 
tation ring of the American Studies Program and the Art Department. Explo- 
the y f selec ted problems and themes in American cultural history involving 
analyt; OF artisti, materials in different m« dia; emphasis on methodology and 
28e tic te f 
285 Techn. techniques May be repeated for credit 
! logy 1 - » 
Selecteg S> Labor, and American Society | Mergen 


'adings on the interrelations ami ng technology, labor, and society in 


Superyig e " Aspects of American Civilization (3) : i 
j Sec study and/or fieldwork in selec ted subject areas related to the 


the Smithsonian Instit 


ition Vall or spring 
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394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
in fields offered in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution. May 


examination 
be repeal 


for credit. 

395 Dissertation Research (arr.) ed 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations significantly relate 
to the material aspects of American civilization Students work under curato? 

May be repeated for credit. 


superv ision at the 5mithsonian Institution 


ANATOMY m 


" acion 
The Department of Anatomy offers the courses listed below in support of basit i" 


programs offered bv Columbian School of Arts and 5ciences 


Departmental prerequisite: Fa ulty approval is required for all courses , pol? 
202 Gross Anatomy (5) Slaby, ays 
Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and X19 
Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall) nef 
204 Neuroanatomy (2) x joe 
Gross and microscopic anatomy of centr il nervous system and special e 
Laboratory fee, $13 ouf 


Koering and * " 


205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) 
the human body: 


Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of 
tory fee, $20 (Fall) suf 
212 Neurobiology (3) Peusner añ s 
An integrated survey of the structure and function of the human nervou? ” 
tem: lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, 9^" sul 
221-22 Special Topics in Anatomy and Cell Biology (1 to 3) $ he 
Presentations, discussions, and student oriented projet ts that have ‘cy 
theme a particular subspecialty of anatomy or cell biology (Acade git 
252 Human Variation (1) 


Same as Anth 146 yii 
male Pisone Tl à; vanati 3) Moody; H 
253 Current Topics in Developmental Biology and Genetics (1 to 3) ! etic pt. 


Recent advances in developmental biology and developmental T. 
sented by students and faculty. May be repeated for « redit (Fall a rit 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology (3) 


S i i ory P 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell, utilizing ¢ urrent laborat 


cols. Admission by permission of instructor, Laboratory fee, $25. gt 
276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) doit 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomic al subspet ialties fe ring) 
ogy, teratology, growth, and others. May be repeated for credit. W j^ 
277 Special Topics in Neurobiology (1 to 3) ion 0 ye 
Selected topics regarding the structural and fun tional organization 
vous system. May be repeated for credit (Fall) pohn W 
279 Applied Regional Anatomy (1 to 3) 
Regional dissection, assigned readings discussion 
ANTHROPOLOGY ET 


Professors R.M. Krulfeld, R.L. Humphrey, A.S Brooks, C.J. Allen (Chair) J. 
Adjunct Professors D. Gow, G. Brana-Shute 

Professorial Lecturers D.H. Ubelaker, S. Hertz, R. Potts 

Associate Professors J.C. Kuipers, B.D. Miller 

Adjunct Associate Professors C.R. Rose, P.J. Cressey, N.L. Benco, L.T 
Associate Professorial Lecturer D. W. von Endt 
Assistant Professors R.R. Grinker, W. Hartwig (Visiting) ; 


, Keck 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers D. Baxter, J.P. Homiak, J. Brady T 
je un 
Master of Arts in the field of anthropology—Prerequisite: à bachelor $ à "m^ 


; sh 
à $ , ;ram * 
in anthropology is preferred but not mandatory. The undergraduate progr pialat 
d 


included courses above the introductory level in anthropologic al theory: dv 
tion, linguistics, archaeology, and biological anthropology Students with * dee 
in anthropology mav be admitted but may be required to take one OF more 

courses to make up deficiencies before beginning the degree program. 


$ 
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' 
ted under Columbian School 
rement tated under 1 4 
1 Gon ral degres Required: the general requirements s d lit bourg 6f approved 
* Gener degr u se. consists of 24 credit h I f aj 
of Arts and Sciences. The minimum requireme nt cor = 
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als, and possible stabilization techniques. ¢ onservation laboratory experience 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration Art or Anth 212 (Fall) dt 
212 Advanced Conservation Techniques | 3) von En 
Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments PI à E 
molecular biology, and chemistry o! ethnographic materials Chemistry ? 4 
these materials prerequisilé 
Laboratory fee, 9^" 


ivsical structure, 


physics underlying tec hniques used to conserve 
Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of instructor 


(Fall) 34 
213 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6j Humphrey Mergen. pric 
Same as AmCv/Geog 213 (Summer) , Suf 
214 Paleoanthropological Field S« hool (3 or 6) Brooks andio 
Intensive course on field research in paleoanthropoiog) including excava 4 
methods, identification and analysis of materials, p ileoecology, archaeol0s 
and human anatomy. Conducted at selec ted sites in Eurasia Africa, be 
tralia. Visits to comparative sites and collections in the region (Suma 
220 The Anthropology of Development (3 ay td 
Theoretical perspectives that distinguish the contribution o! anthropolo& 


opu 
understanding processes of change in the Third World. Focus on healt Pos 
: role of anthropo!e 


lation, environment, gender, and tourism Issues The 
planning and implementing projects and policy (Fall) mille 
221 Key Variables in Development (3 : j cho 
Major factors required for understanding planned ind unplanned socii ology 
i$ techno s, 


in the areas of population, education, land reform women's status, i. of tlt 


forestry, nutrition, health care, and migration and resettlement T 
major variables and processes in each area to aid in successful planning 
plementation, and evaluation of projects (Spring) ijler, C 
222 Issues in Development (3) M 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of € lasses jer, G^ 
223 Research Methods in Development Anthropology (3) Mei 
Anthropologists’ roles in multidisciplinary teams, in luding researc? vali" 


analysis, ano" ea” 


activities, such as feasibility studies, social soundness ng 
data gather Sfin 


tions. Innovative research techniques, suc h as interactive 


survey methods, and rapid rural appraisal Admission by permiss' ; 
structor (Spring) si 
224 Internship in Development Anthropology (3 , oe 
Supervised participation in à selected development agency or othe cue 
organization. Opportunity to observe agency procedures and gall PF. Mi 


x " ant € 
experience. Admission by permission ol instructor or departme nt 


be repeated for credit (Fall and spring d 
re d | 5 he 
247 Paleoanthropology (3) sing? j 

Survey of current research in homini n, foc loi^ 


integrated nature of the field. Contributions trom the geological arn ot 
„mical teeh 450° 


d and hominoid evolutk 


sciences will be stressed, together with innovative geot he 


establishing chronological sequences. Prerequisite Anth 147 Of à 
equivalent (Fall, odd years) dl 
256 Folklore Theory (3 á 
Same as AmCv 256 d 
257 American Folklife (3) M | 
Same as AmCv 257 ^ i 
je A " + | E 
258 Anthropology of Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3) ual syn 
Anthropological approaches to aestheti« problems and theories m 


in the context of ethnographic materials 
un dass . | tate 
259 Topics in American Folklife (3) x 
Same as AmCv 259 { 
"9 A m b ne : 
260 Anthropology and Contemporary Problems (3) Ke k, Krulfel + 890 
Exploration of anthropological perspectives on 4 ¢ uIT 


as refugees, natural disasters homelessness drug abuse, & clog gti 
conservation, etc. Specific topic announced in the 5 hedule of f gi 
(Spring, even years) p 
261 The Politics of Culture (3) nd pto, d 
i Use of literary and philosophical models o! culture as "- " j^ 
examine various forms of cultural representations, HX luding (spi! 


61 


nographies, folkloric events, and novels. Same as Engl 2 


?62 Medical Anthropology (3) 
Concepts 
illness, the somatic expression of distress 


Versus "conventional medical ar 


263 Nationalism and Ethnicity 
Major th tical 


1e0rt ind ethnographit sues 


Wide, | xplore how ethn 
Societies and how states ttem 
(Fall, even vears 


nU 
266 Technology (3 


Cross. ultural « xamination of the form. fun 

Culture and behavior patterns inv ved ir 

in the S hedule of ( es Sp odd « 
267 


Economic Anthropology (3 
Comparative study of systems of pr 
Cal e 


Conomy and economii change in both p 
Peasant Society 
Cross. ult 


ural analysis of peasant societies 
tioning within | 


Gender and Sexuality (3) 


larger social economic, and ¢ 


v theoreti u and met a ) | 
thropolog of gender. Topics include ) 
Iter ary re í i 
t presentations of gender I 
272 : z 


Anthropology of Latin America (3 
ntensivo S 


of medical anthropology, including 


ANTHROPOLOGY 89 


Miller, Baxter 


the cultural construction of 


and ethnopsychiatries: “; ritical” 
i I 
Grinker, Krulfeld 
u tui nat lism world- 
) a d ntemporary plural 
thnit groups into nation 


Humphrey, Benco 


OI al id use of material 
I ] l'opic announced 
irs 
Krulfeld, Grinker 
listribution sumption, politi- 
iterate | mpiex societies 
Krulfeld 
nciuding their manner of func- 
turai contexts (Fall) 


Grinker, Miller 


proaches developed in the an- 


rientalism, sexuality, and 


Allen 


tudy of a selected topic in th« inthropology of Central and/or South 
282 America Topic to be announ« ed 
pe Advanced Archaeology—New World Prehistory (3 Humphrey 
rrent archaeological pr Diems relating to the elopment of ab- 
Original ¢ ultures Spec ifi topic to be anr | the Schedule of Classes 
283 ca be repeated for credit. 
d World Anthropology— Brooks 
lysical Anthropology and Archaeology 
“arent problems in relation t materials from the id world. Specific area to be 
290 Ad Dun: ed in the Si hedule ! Classes NT! g 
g vanced Museum Research (3 Staff 
or ervised individual € rx at the Smithsonian Institution 
Or other are 


th a museums 
Topology Departm« nt. Ad 


Je rene. 
291 epe 


materials 


muse thropology ord 
education .... Inuseum anth: ł 
i A 1 ai 
292 I logica] exhibit hal 
2 Intr E 
9duction to Consery ation (4 
293 p, € às Art 295 
3 Prevention 292 
iv NEUES . 
Jar e Consery ation Tec hniques 
294 4, 29 85 Art 293 
Bm 
3 ology 
Same BY Field Laboratory Research 
‘oO nos AmCy 294 Field ind I Dor 
A Nay inc] ide ex; ation methods re 
t im ] 
à peaPhy, enviror mental’; ami : 
Ulve; “ental reconstructi VI 
credir luna] ana Vsis, Drove e studi« 
295 ait Sprir P i 
NR rch pring odd years ind s 


lor credit 


esearch (3-3 


th the museum and the An- 


n of the department chair. May 


Humphrey 
museums. 


retation, and 


s 
ems of developing an anthro- 
Rose 

Rose 

Cressev, Brooks 

techniques and interpretation. 


hotography, conservation, 


lysis, spatial 


lating. May be repeated for 
Stall 


Staff 


— 
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APPLIED SCIENCE 


Interdepartmental course offering in the School of Engineering and Applie , 
1 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3 i - 
Engineering applicati of the theor yf comp! ble ntour integ 
tion, « ynformal mapping, inversion ntegral t 
Miha ite: appros il of de nt I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering II di^ 
A ebraic methods appropriate to the soluti noerl computat 
problems: linear ve tor paces, matrices, system ire ations, ege 
ues and eigenvectors juadrati: TOT Prerequisite: approva of depart? 
(Spring g i staf 
213 Analytical Methods in E ngineering MI (3 in en 
Analytical techniques tor solut on of boundary-initial value problems, "uy 
neering: wave propagation liffusion processes, and pote tial listri 


“yee isite approval of de] artm 
Analytical Methods in I ngineering ; IV 


i je 
ap? 
Introduction to variational methods in engineerin} and Galerkit af 


f linear integr? iJ 
f depa rum" 


mation methods of Oe lt value problems, aspects t 
tions arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite approval 0 
opri ng, even years 


215 Analytic al Methods in Engineering V (3 in en 
e proble ms visit? 


Advanced methods of solution of boundary initial-valu 
neering: characteristics, wave p and Green's functions: prered 
ApSc 213 (Fall, odd years sil 
216 ctr ial l'opics in Engineering Analvsis (3) imate se 
selec d topics such as pert irbation techniques « applied to £ approx" ing: i 
on of 1 r boundary and ii e problems in engines e " 
f I indary and in p! e 
ré 
cation oi integral equatior oblems of mechanics ! 
yproval rtment As arran 


ART we! 
AH Smith, | "m, 


Professors D.H. Teller, L.F. Robinson (Chair), J.F. Wright, J1 „n Bale 
Ozdogan, M.P. Lader, C.C. Costigan, }.( Anderson, W.T Woodward, B " | 
Professorial Lecturer G. Evan anio 


Associate Professors H.I. Gates, D.M. Hitchcock, S.B. Molina 
Hartswick, D. Bjelajac 
Adjunct Associate Professor ( 
Associate Professorial 
J. Paradiso, W. Gaffney 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer 
J.R. Spencer, M. Hasbun 


Master of Arts in the field 
major in art history from this 


Wil 
1. With a concentrati 


and Baroque art, eighteenth 
art—Required: the general re 


ences; 30 credit hours of co 


Ponit of the 30 credit ! 
tha ) hours mav be 
seminar in each of the follow 


modern, and American. A reading 
be passed before complet 


Comprehensive Examinat 


faculty 
2. With a concentration in muse trainil Required: the ge 
s i i umng jets se 
under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences; 36 credit hours of cour, o of D 
^ ind Scien i ;sib : 
12 hours of int ship credit (Art 201-2 and 71-72). As many as po? otake’ 


ot course 


2 i2 
require ipo ó 


in each of the 


in rican. Six hours of electives in art histo 
Consultation with the graduate advisor 
Tench must be 
Gents are 
Accept 
comple 


passed before con 


required to pass the M ister's ( 


ance into thi 
lion of 12 cred 

? Art De ) 
Museums and 


Scu er 

) lpture Garden Museum of 
Iseum of Women 
Useum, 


artment ! 


'stabl 


and galleries ine ludir 
in t 
in tl 
TOgrams Specific 


to museum stud 


Master of Fine 


ph Arts in the field of 


x } t erami 
B p. rts degree with 1 major in fine arts in 
hide. peoBraphy, Printmaking. si ulpture 

Nis s nt aver 


age (o t.0 scale 
quired. This s} Be (On a 4.( 4 


às Slides 


sentative works in other 


graphic WOTKS Only 
üinting must h 
Defore 


admittance to t} 


"Nees. A mir le genera] requirements stated 


Of req, imum of 45 credit hours $t 
As med 10urs and their distribution re de 
sis con » n Possible of the course work shoul 
i "^ Sting of the execution of or al worl 
u «ia p 8taphy, Printmaking. sculptun 

e : g I 
Slater Supervision ot a thesis advisor. In 
and ^w and analysis of artisti 
thes cond faculty reader. A representative 
Ment with JE retained by the 1 niversitv at th« 


8 seç ond re 


Doc ader 
fq un Of Philosophy in the field of art hist 
history Cangi o umbian School of Arts and § 
eral Exam : idates must also pass written exan 
lon, Lang tions in one major area of ene. 
Work. tos Be examinations should be. i plete 
sytctearch pop tre planned In consultation w 
Nish a 


following areas: classi al, medieval 


ry or in muset 


mprehensive Examination in art history 


ART 91 


, Renaissance, Baroque, modern, and 


im-related courses are selected 


A reading knowledge examination in German 
ipletion of the first 9 credit 


hours of course work. Stu- 


pending satisfactory 


f stud tiation with a number of 
( € f Ar shhorn Museum and 
tional Museum of American Art National 
ection, Renwick Gallerv, and l'extile 

t I ( e aiso a Habit 
int King, painting photogra- 
quisite B of I ir a Bach- 
field eramics, de drav , paint- 
T } t 43.0 un graduate 
enta! approval of the applicant's work is 
vork in the area of ipplication as well 


program 


nts planning to do graduate work in print- 


t hours of drawing at the undergradu- 

il 
de 1 of Arts and Sci- 
rk in fine s required; the number 
nec ) tation with an advisor 
f third T urses. A creative the- 
i í design, drawing, paint- 
t will be completed 
lit he thesis must include a written 
to the approval of the thesis advisor 
| w TK illustrating the creative 
liscretion of the thesis director in agree- 
v—Rec ed: the gi lirements 
nces 1 a Mas f ee in art 
tions in Frenc} ind Gen- 
tion and t I areas of sper ializa- 


t academic year of course 


Sup art "IDneteenth- and twentiet} ntury Europe t rican art, and 
lou POrting e 
Northern "8 fields ( lassica] art and archa« ry, early Christian and Byzantine art. 
Win aissance rt, Baronia ar A ihas Rahis zi abis " 
for Mis f i F1 
p fad : a n, à limited number of 100-level courses in the lepartment mav be taken 
etin ^ "dit; additional course work is r« red. See the Undergraduate Programs 
co tse listings me one rea 1 cpm » 
A ' 
THIS TORy 
3 Topics i 
n ig . 
Topic, ao berian and Colonial Art of South America (3 von Barghahn 
Vided ü nounced in the Schedule of ( asses. May be repeated for credit pro- 
211 Proble Ie topic differs 
) same "ne i "OnServation (3 Rose 
212 88 Anth 27 1 
ed Cana A ; 
Same Conservation Techniques Von Endt 
229 Semi, as Anth 212 l 
inar; e 
reading moque Art of the 17th Century (3 Hitchcock, von Barghahn 
he no Nowledge of Italian is desirable for the Thalia: rea and German for 
Tthern area T. “MAM 18 desirable for the Italian area and 
edit 


the topic diff 


11ers 


opic anne unced in the 


Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
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221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) ndi 
A reading knowledge of Freni h. German, or Italian 1s desirable, deper 


suf 
ng 0 


qc] j | s » repeal 
the spec ific area Topic announced in the ocneaur of Glasses. May be rep 


for credit provided the topic diffe 
243 Seminar: American Art (3 
l'opic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be rept ated Tor ( redit pre 
the topic diffe 
244 Seminar: 10th. C entury European Art 
Reading knowledge of French desirabit l'opic announced in 


pjelajac 


vid 


Re ybinso 
Sc .hedule % 


Glasses. May be repeated for credit pr vided the topic differs pade! 
245 Seminar: 20th-Century European A Art 3) jit ovid 
Topic announced i the Schedule Classes. May be repeate 1 for credit} 


the topic differs 

246 Seminar: Classical Art (3 
459 announced in the Schedule of Classe May be repeated for crt 
the topic ¢ differs 

247 Proseminar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3) 

announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for í redit 
the topic differs 

248 Independent Research in Art History (3) 

261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3 . dit pro 
l'opic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for cre 


Hans 
„dit prow 


ide? 


Anders 
p jd? 


the t topk differs sif 
284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and 7. ) progr I 
Joint offering of the Art Department and the American St -— Insti o 
affiliation with the Nati mal Portrait Gallery of the Smi thsonian p 


i Itur& , 
Exploration of selected problems ind themes in American cu pho" 


son 
involving the use of artistic materials erent media emphasis 


ologv and 
285 Museum Internship (3 to 12) 
Open only to candidates for the 


torv with a concentration in museum training 
289-90 Thesis Research (3 
292 Introduction to Conservation (3) 
Same as Anth 292. Method and theory j| conse 
ethnographic, archaeologi 


ration, preservation, storagt ind 


and environmental reactions ol ¢ 
summer) 

293 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3 
Same as Anth 293. Preventive conservation 
tions, exami 


of deteriorati 


and help to improve museum conditions Prer 
385-86 Readings in Art History (3-3 
Enrollment limited to doctoral candidates 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (ar! 
For students preparing for the doctoral examination 


399 Dissertation Research (arr 
FINE ARTS 


T 
ne or il 
b^ 005. y 


Note: All fine art irses mav be repeated for credit with pprova ; 
Schedule of fees for Art 248 and 299 100: Ceramics—$75; 2 D Design" pi^ 7 


pe 
TT I) 

$27; Drawing—$75; Printmaking—$54; Sculpture—$35 Typogreh g mun? 
Acrylic Painting—none; Watercolor—$45; Photogr hv—8$100 Visua y 
$100; Lithography—$54; Serigraphy—$75; Jew: $36 


205 Advanced Photography: Zone System Tests (3 0! 4 0 
te te nt tests Completion i 


lone control through exposure developme 


^ bed „missi 
manual required, Prerequisite Art 181 and 182 oF per 
Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring 


analytic techniques (Spring) gu” 


ART 93 


?06 Advanced Photography: Color Printing and Zone Proofs (3 or 4) Lake 
'rinting from color ne gatives. Correct color balancing and creative ¢ olor shifts 


will be explored. Develi pment of portf 


and the exposure and de veiopment t 
Art 181 or 205 as det« 
~ spring) 
208 Advance edPhotography :SpecialProjects(4 


ndependent projects requiring approval 


pri 
181 and 182, or permission of instruct r I 
3 Spring) 
= Exhibition and Display Design (3 
Ja Advanced Ceramic Sculpture (3 
ntinuation of Art 152 with emphasis 
T mixed media and mold ¢ asting L iboratory f 
““9 Advanc ed Ceramic De oration | 
Perfec tion of de rating techniques. Studer 
22€ Cent exploration Laboratory fee, $7 ) ST 
“© Architec tural Ceramics ( 
At vanced studies in ceramic murals and s 
Outdoor ar hitectural conc epts. Laborat: 
231-3» ve, $75 (Spring) r 


* Design II (3-3) 


New media and tech 


t n three-dimens 
235 Semester (Academii ve 
35 Dec: ik lemi 
M— V: Textile Printing 
“signing and ex, cuting textiles using the tex 
T 
240 end batik Laboratory fee, $24 Fall and 


24 
8 dependen, Rese 


i arch in Fine Arts (3 
or Maste 


^$ es 


olio of prints utilizing approved theme 
tablished in Art 205 Prerequisite: 
ructor. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and 


Lake 


or to registration. Pre requisite: Art 
aboratory fee $100 (Fall and 


Miller 
Ozdogan 


ndividual approach Exploration of 


n 
$75 (Fall) 


Ozdogan 


s establish style through indepen- 


Ozdogan 


ilptures designed for indoor and 


tests and activities. Laboratorv 


Gates 
| design. Laboratory fee $27 per 


Staff 


niques of silk screen, block print, 


Staff 


h rs degree ¢ andidates; open t ted of qualified under- 
Braduateg with permissior Indepe lent T | onsultation 
With individual instructor and graduate advisor ated for credit 

249 Theo”? ee depending irea chos Fall and spring) 
Sti of Design | Costigan 
ione] tion and articulation of pe rsonal creativity and critical and presenta- 
al skills Emphasis on vi« diaries lems of individual artistic pro- 
omen peer interactior satan i rv art and design. Rec- 
majors « "^. for BRraduate stude nts in all ar« betore the thesis and for senior 
251 vanced Permission ot instructor. Laboratory fee, $24 

hdiviq, . Ceramic Design in Wheel Throwing (3 Ozdogan 
direction Projects on the potter's wheel. St nt est she rsonal style and 
üged Re. and perfects Skills. Either pottery or scu ptural approaches encour- 

aa (Fall 1 dence in clays sazes, and s equired. | ratory tee, $75 
252 and spring) 
vanced eramic Desig . . 
? gn in Hand Building 


lal projects T 


1 hand | 
$ Skills Eithe — 


uiidir Student 


r pottery or sculptor 


Study jn Ceramic Design Mold Making 
Ultiple DI D f 


“ale for oductior ess 
TM às it eyi / 
sign 9Xists on factory level. Meth 
i 
meth ng and making in ay and plaster: n 
rom i " 
ing 1 molds in udine nw ^ 
254 B. Laborato ».. uding pres : 
Adv Ty fee, $ Fa Bt 


e p ha 
A thore Ceramic Tec hnology 


Sligation Of specif 


i an, emp 
25a a 4 Phasis on formularic, 


aDoratorv fee € 


zation ^; anced : rigraphy (3-3 


Ji fai apy 


required. Laboratory fee €7 


Ozdogan 


'Stablishes style and direction and 


roaches er yuraged. Research in 


Ozdogan 
ished dupli- 


ds include all aspects of model 
id making in plaster: production 
| sting, jiggering, and jolly- 
Staff 

naterials, clay bodies, and glazes, 


nd firing. Prerequisite: Art 151 or 


Stati 
Persona] [ Principles and te, hniques of serig oward development of 
Sma, “ement an, " Foy . 1 boratorv fee. $75 pe 
Nes er à tyle Prer n € A bora vi »/5 per 

ý Academii 


vear 
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Staff 


257-58 Printmaking: Etching and Engraving (3-3) cost 
l 1 ng g luding « site pre 
Advanced problems in etching and engraving including composi 
al problems? 


light-sensitive grounds, mixed media, anc 
color prints. Laboratory fee, $54 (Fall and spring) Barnhaf 
259 Printmaking: Advanced Lithography (3) " 


ted to printing images 


Individual problems in lithogr iphy relate I 


i theoretical and practic 


from stones = 

sis 0 
m jhasis ^, 
Emp d 


metal litho plates. Prints in crayon tonal washes, and multicolor "ni 8 
mastering the lithographic process ind developing à pt rsonal statemen 
style. Laboratory tee, $54 staf i 
260 Printmaking: Relief Printing (3) avit 
n woodcut wood engra lot 


Advanced problems, practical and theoretical, in 


Á , and CÓ 
te techniques, and mixed media In mono: hrome ant 


collograph, composi 


Laboratory fee, $54 (Fall and spring Woodwi! 
265-66 Painting IV (3-3) oble 
t l Assigned studio and i1 „pendent pF tet 


Alternatives in pictorial dynamics | mes 
$45 per sen 


in alla prima and mixed techniques Material and model f | 
(Academic vear) suf ) 
267-68 Individual Problems in Photography (4—4) 


f 


| no: Pet 
Prerequisite 


Limited to M.F.A. candidates and qualihied undergraduates May be 
mission of instructor and approval of project prior to registration. ^ 2 
I : ret 
sated for credit. Laboratory fee, $100 per seme ster (Academi Woodwt 
275 Painting V (3) Mater? 


ù in " es. * 
Development of personal imagery. Individua! problems and ritiqu 


and model fee, $45 polio 
277 Advanced Visual Communication: 

Packaging Design and Illustration (3) : „onten! it 

Advanced studio projects Mav be re peated for credit prov ided the € 

fers. Laboratory fee, $100 (Fall and spring) Moli 
278 Advanced Visual Communication: " 

Problem Solving and Applied Design (3 d the content à 


prov ide 


Advanced studio projects. May ! 
fers. Laboratorv fee, $100 (Fall and spring) 


e repeated for credit 


279-80 Sculpture IV (3-3) pre yis 
Advanced study aimed at development of concept and styles w 
M x ^31 
permission of instructor. Laboratory tee 939 (Academic year y^ 
, n id 
281 Sculpture V (3 la prereq" 
Emphasis on individual sculptural conce pts and materials- j uf 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall and spring A 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen 
g 


ART THERAPY 


Adjunct Associate Professor E. Kramer 


Assistant Professors K.J. Williams (Director), C.T. Cox "d 
Adjunct Assistant Professors W. Maiorana, A.J. Di Maria, B, Sobol -auncill JF 
Clinical Instructors A.L. Wollman, P. Prugh, V. Tarpley, J. Cow h, T. Cow" 

S. Prasad, C. Boston f 
Lecturers B. Barthell, P. Howie 49e 


ev 

jachelor's degron clay 
ing, 8 

drawing." gi 


50 
s, in uding per? m 


ite: al 


Master of Arts in the field of art ther -Prereqi 
significant training and/or experience in art, including | 


eling; course work in the behavioral and/or social sci 
abnormal psv hologv and child psy hology 


Art P| 
jian S hool of k At a 


x „a wor ny 
ences and successful completion of 42 credit hours of graduate cours! ^05-5 or? 
201, 203, ^^ d 


Required: the general requirements stated under ( olumt 


credit hours must be in art therapy and must int lude ArTh 

208, 224, 226, 283-84, and 293-94 p 
hild art therapi UA 
$08 


Fields of emphasis: adult art therapy, family art therapy, € 
` , wr he MV 
Five- Year Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therar 


graduate Programs Bulletin 


201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) 


Le tures presentation of illustrative ¢ 18€ 


readings, fieldwork. Sur 


Ç 


ey coverin ingt 
assessment and treatment approaches, hist 
trends Open o: to art therapy degree can 
202 Case Studies in Art t Therapy 
Disc ussion of material provided by st 
Working and to improve writter s 
tioners may provide piement 


Prerequisite ArTh 20 0 
(Sprit ng) 

Technique of Art Therapy 
Art therapy 


Categorie i, 
Itegorios 


203 


in various sett presente 
Sh udents ex; perim wiu . À p A 
204 pa n only to art therapy degree candidates 
Sychodynami Processes in Art Therapy 
Concepts ot instinctual drives; ego develo 
limation transference | € nte 
205... applied to Work wit] ilaren, adults, famil 
? Family Art Te« hniques (3-3 
tinciple 'S Of work with fi es, with € 
for evaluation of family dynamics, The m I 
duct and observ family art evaluations. Enr 
Site: Ary h 201. 20 Open to art theray n 
207 Spring) 
4 ints Therapy with Children (3) 
“uction to th practi il 
therapy With c] ren. ł 5 psyct 
Stages, methods of child art ev 
of the child Pu " : te: \rTh 201, 20 
1 instructor I 
20 Wall 
8 Tis Therapy with Adolescents 
ical and practica '58U68 in art ther 
tional and clinical se ttings. Experient T 
lis Population. ( i58 discussion of read 


rt Ther; apy (3 


8 
9 of vis. i arts to enhar 


practic ) : A 
° In art therapy id 
ate e, tended for art thers Fall) 
220 88S with permission of | 
<0 *Searc es i 
me re Techniques in ', 
irt ninar on rese arci principles, design | 
m therapy Deve tnent of and 
Ne Fa]]) | 
“<4 Prion 
0C A i 
" m. of Art Therapy 
? p Oration of the treat 
d eatment | . x 
tak aPy and related fie as. severa 
: en Cone) 
«26 Tor *ACUrrent y with A : 
x e f Art The; apy | 
Xp Oration of tł tr ; 
eatmen oct 


Howie 


class discussion of assigned 
py practice, personality 


pment, main theoretical 


Di Maria 


thods of 


the 
i nec 
I f 
Williams 
aifferent diagnostic 
ve ucal examples. 
the use of art materials 


Kramer 
sms of defense; sub- 
ation and regression 


ips opring 


Sobol 
se otf art techniques 


opportunities to con- 


amited to 12. Prerequi- 


tes only Fall and 


Ji Maria 
ns involved in art as 
stic developmental 


c guidance 


vith permi ssion of 
Cox 

esct educa- 
es riate to 


escent deve iopment 


MSSi0N ol instructor 


ss st ) work 

d ur gradu 

Cox 

specificallv related to 

erapv pilot studies 
Y 


Maiorana, Williams 
f literature from art 
i. Must be 


Williams 
ntai ways ol 


Video- 
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280 Assessment Procedures for Art Therapists (3) y 
Focus on assessment proc edures used in clinic 
assessment by graphic means Develop ability to analyze form at 
pictorial and sculptural work for clinical and diagnostic purposes 


283-84 Practicum in Art Therapy (1-2) 
mo ss 


The sequence of ArTh 283-84 and 293-94 requires a minimu m^ 
lients. On-site individual superv 


of fieldwork connected with service to « jsit? 

is supplemented with group supervision by departmental staff. Prerequ 
ArTh 201 and 203. Open only to art therapy degree candidates suf 
285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (arr.) ear’ 
Individual work based on researc h. Empirical, clinica! and library wm 
mav be undertaken, as well as the development of new prox edures. » ne 

r credit with advisor? 


be worked out with each student. May be repeated 1o 
proval. Open only to degree candidates (Fall and spring) guf 


289 Special Topi { 
289 Special Topics (1 to 3) — developments’ 


Connections between art therapy and other discipl nto 
the field. May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor Ope 
therapy degree candidates and others with permission of instruc tor. suf 


290 Workshops in Art Therapy (3) 
Art therapists and other mental health professionals wil 
workshops during the semester Emphasis on the elucidation | 3 
treatment through lectures, discussion and participation (Fall) sul 


x poke” 
| conduct four Wr, o 
of conce 


293-94 Practicum in Art Therapy (2-1) 
Continuation of ArTh 283-84 s 
298 Reading and Research (1 to 3) 
BIOCHEMISTRY AND MOLECULAR BIOLOGY — "m 
au 
Professors J.M. Bailey, A.L. Goldstein (( *hair), L.L. Gallo, A, Kumar, 6 walker, 
J.Y. Vanderhoek 
Associate Professor V. Hu Thi 
Master of Science in the field of biochemistry —Prerequisite: à bachelor $ pr^ pi 
undergraduate program must have included the following courses, OF equ j 
11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2 of MS n 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian School p pens 
Sciences, including Bioc 221-22, 223, 227, 234, 250 266, and the Com " d 
Examination. Students may choose a 30-credit thesis option or 4 36-cre 
option T A 
uit iut 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biochemustry —Required: the general - 7» 
stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, in« luding Bioc 22 Jis 


234, 250, 266, 399, and the General Examination stag! "m 
Research fields: endocrinology—thymosins, steroid hormones, P” mis "uu 

viral gene regulation; antiviral chemotherapy; immunology immunoche a biod” 7 

gene transactivation; lipids and membranes— essential fatty ac ids, 

istry, lipoproteins, complex lipids, « holesterol, peroxides, atherosclerc 

toxins; HIV-1; bioenergetics—mitochondria, Ca** transport, tumor c Fi 


ischemia. god 4 
221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) cai 
A comprehensive € ourse in general biochemistry tor gradual ché” 
biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology ar 99. 
Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154 (Academic vear) vand ø 
223 Biochemical Techniques (3) ry bi ^ 
Lectures cover basic laboratory techniques used in ¢ ontempof?"* i v 
and molecular biological research (Fall) P 
227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) ts in ; 
Current literature in biochemistry. Limited to graduate studen jj 
ment. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) Ho s J 
red V 


230 Topics in Protein Chemistry and Enzymology (2) limi Jil 
Directed readings in various areas of enzy mology Enrollment : pret 
ate students in the department. May be repeat: 
Bioc 234 


xd for credi" 


BIOCHEMISTRY AND MOLECI LAR BIOLOGY 97 


234 Structure and Func tion of Proteins and Enzymes (3) Hu and Staff 

Structure-function relationships of proteins, enzyme kinetics, regulation and 

Teaction mechanisms, and other special topics Prerequisite: Bioc 221 

(Spring) 

Current Topics in Bioenergetics (1 or 2 Fiskum 

Directed readings in various areas « 

graduate student 

Bioc 222 

240 Nutrition (2 Walker and Staff 
Content includes discussion of RDA, nitrogen balance vitamin 


diets, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 22 


235 


t bioenergetics. Enrollment limited to 
ient. May be repeated { credit. Prerequisite 


minerals, 


25 ]u 22 (Spring) 
Ctm — Biology (3 Kumar and Staff 
Content includes the orga oti ande , lilii. ein. 
Scriptional and translational machinerv. re ti f gene expres- 
isi cn, and other special topics, Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or Fall) | 
°* Current Topics in Molecular Biologv (1 or 2 and Staff 
Direc ted readings in the area of mi lecu iology. May be repeated for credit. 
Enrollment limited to graduate lents in the department: others mav Pome 
252 ed approval of instructor. Prerequisite: Bios 250 ng . 
lochemica] and Molecular Aspects of ar and Staff 
Selected Diseases (2) 
Emphasis on the biochemical and n lecular aspects of selected diseases. The 
g mat will be of a tutorial type, including presentations of material by students 
269 gj 718. odd years) 
lochemistry of Lipids and Membranes (2 Vanderhoek 
lochemistry Structure, and func tion of various lipid classes, membranes, and 


on, 'PCeptors Prerec 
261 Current To 


Jirecte 


]uisite: Bioc 221-22 opring, even years 
pics in Lipids (1 or 2 Gallo, Vanderhoek, and Staff 


d readings in the area of lipid bi mistry. May be repeated for credit 
“Nrollment | lepartment 


‘Imited to graduate students i 


262 
32 "Poproteins (2 } 


Gallo 
ipa Position, synthesis and metabolism of roteins in normal and dys- 
266 ely teinemi subjects Prerequisite Bioc 221-22 S} odd years) 
Structur Biology Ww) Fiskum, Vanderhoek, and Staff 
Ire and function of« ellular membranes 


ell ubcellular organ- 
be ar bioenergetics ind inter 
21-2» Lergeti nd inter 
^, a ec. S 10! 
270 Bioche a ( pring AT 
of th "Mistry and Cell Biology Goldstein and Staff 
e Immune Response (2 


aspects of the immune 


S 
D 
i 


requisite: Bioc 


olecular and cellular 


logy and cell biology. Pre- 


t instructor (Spring) 
Pics in Immunology (1 or Goldstein and Staff 
io! cl logy. May be repeated for 


` 
4 


' department. Prerequisite: 


Moody and Staff 


and int molecular structure and f tic of nerve tissue; intra- 
e » n 
ys iac “ronal communi atior chanisms; biochemistry of various brain 
all “Ons; and other Special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 


Opics in Neurochemistry (1 or 2) Moody and Staff 


t 'adings in neurochemistry. May be repeated for credit. Enrollment 
0 graduate ; 


students in the department. Pre requisite: Bioc 280 
iege far) | Staff 
ipa | 
relat diela ‘n à project under investigation in the department or one in à 
"d file I n 
298 sach time n U88ested by the student and approved by the staff. Content differs 


Course is offered may be repeated for credit Fall and spring) 
ue Reading (1t 


t to 6] Staff 
0 stor? " 
of Ours Master's degree , andidates. May be repeated for « redit to a maximum 


98 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Sta 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) :natiofl 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina 

May be repeated for credit staf 


399 Dissertation Research (ar 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate d for credit. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Professors D.L. Atkins, R.K. Pa ker (Chair), R. Donaldson, T.1 Hufford 


Professorial Lecturer D. Goldman KM. prow 


Associate Professors R.E. Knowlton, H Merchant, D.E. Johnson, J.R Burns, 


D.L. Lipscomb 
Assistant Professors E.F. Wells, D.W. Morris, J M. Clark, M.W. Allard, L. Smith 
$ 

Master of Science in the field of biology, botany, or z 'y—Prerequisite: & bachelor 
degree with a major in one of the following from this University, or an equivalent -— 
(1) Biology field—an undergraduate major in biology, botany, or zoology: (2) "d 
field—an undergraduate major in botany or biology; (3) Zoology field—an undergr ol 
major in zoology or biology. The undergraduate program must have included pt 

54; Math 31; Phys 1, 2, 5 6 


lowing courses, or equivalent: Chem 151-52 and 153 


or 127 nd 5° 
à i g 8 

Required the general requirements stated under Columbian Sc hool of Art "T. 
sours 

ences. The minimum requirement consists of 24 credit per rude" 


plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 « redits). With the permission of the 
may elect a program of study consisting of 36 credit hour: 


out a thesis | 
piolo£" 


Master of Arts in the field of museum studies, with spec ialization in the 


sciences, see Museum Studies 


" 
„d: the 8% y 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biology, botany, or zoology Require d: th , co 


: f , i 3 isfact9 ^ ui 
requirements stated under Columbian Si hool of Arts and Sciences, plus satisf Ts 
least t i 

son V! 


pletion of a Preliminary Examination and the General Examination in at ]tatio 

of biology. The program of study and fields of study are determined in consu 

an advisory committee appointed for each ¢ andidate 
Major Research Areas: ecology, evolution and systemat 


' 
ve el 

, 2 eti? | 
ics, plant biology: 89" La 


! ^ ^ anaw* 
and molecular biology, developmental biology, vertebrate and invertebrate a 


physiology, marine and freshwater biology solos! 
; , ege Ce 
Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of gt obiology, $9* ^ pei 
£ : i „nt mày ‘ 
í With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the departme P d 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergrae? 
Bulletin for course listings m d 
Ko? oft 
204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) j of o 
nent, and &€ ology “ated 


Review of selected topics in phy siology develop be T€. 
brate animals, including reports on original publications May 
credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 130 or equivalent (Fall) Me 


208 Bioenergetics (3 or 4) 


evolution, population dynamics, and species inter 
for 4 credits will devote one additional class meeting pt 
tion of the nature and methods of science. Prerequisite 
of the instructor (Fall, odd vears) . Li pit 
209 Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of Organic Evolution (3) olution. si! 


ev i 
Current problems and issues in evolution; spe iation, mae e a: Be 
: T 
geography, and topics of special interest to partic ipants prereq "i 
or equivalent (Spring) "y 


210 Phylogenic Systematics (4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours). R 
current interest in the study of evolution, such as prine 
phylogenetic systematics, study of biogeography 
examining evolution. Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite 
(Fall, even vears) 


N 
N 


N 
a 


220 


N 
N 


N 
N 


229 


230 


Nedi, 
238 S 


to 
FN 


249 


Symbiosis and Evolution (3) 
Study of the adaptations and evol 
parasites and hosts, competition fo 


Special interest to participants 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 99 


Lipscomb 
ution of parasites, including coevolution of 
r hosts, evolution of life cve les, and topics of 
(Fall, odd vears) 


Seminar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) Burns 
Review of selected topics in animal reproduction, including neuroendo rine 


regulation, rey 


ductive cycle lor, and gonadal pathology Prerequi- 
Site: BiSc 12 2 r equivalent 
Vertebrate Paleobiology (4 Clark 
Lecture (3 hours iborat y and field (2 one A ev f fossil vertebrates 
ànd theoretical approaches to the ter ti jl evolutionarv 
Studies, such as diversity and extinctior slectéd topics of cus 
rent interest Prerequisite BiSc 150 o quivali $i 
Seminar: Cell Biochemistry Donaldson 
Ourse content changes each sess l'opics include organelle function, mem- 
brane transport id cellular re Mav be r« ed d rerequisite: 
Bis; 102 or 103 or 105 or juivalent Sr 
Variation and Evolution in Plants Wells 
Jiosystemati. 8 of plants, covering the literature epts, and methodology of 
chemotaxon mv, breeding togene 1 other studies of specia- 
tion and í lassific ( Pr juisite: BiSc 107 or 140 or 142 or 150 (Spring, 
even years) 
Molec ular Phylogenetics (4 Allard 
hore. (3 ours) npute 1 iU 2 hours Review of molecular 
Phylogenetic ethod me ita ra ent, weighting. character 
pPUmization ind phylogenetic nfere ¢ ethods. Laboratory fee, $40. 
Terequisite BiSc 150 or equivalent Sprit 
Riminar: Genetics j i Johnson 
anawa selected topics in genetics with € 1s ( t lit rature; top- 
ics of special interest to participants encouraged. Mav be repeated for credit. 
Prerequisite BiSc 107 ore ioris is 
Opulation Genetics (3 i Johnson 
tio. Maintenan e, and possible significance ! ; Habito « i i on in popula- 
“ection, genet irift X it species, and speciation are 
emphasized Both theoretical and applied aspects of population genetics arè 


dise ussed Prereq 
Cytogene 
Behay ior 
Of ge 


tics (3) 
of chr 


ne Fam to the 
r I } 

j Cytogeneti processes on th; a 
C 

T 103 and 107 or; 4 r 

]uiv I 

aman Genetics (3 

eneti 

n netic me, hanisms of tr insmiss 
A nphasis On biochemical a devi 
Iuivalen; evit bi 

V se wo 

cor 


Mmended (Spring 
*minar: Curre 


Tey 


omosomes in mitosis ar 


nt Topics in Phyc ology (3 


r valent I even years 


Staff 


insmission 


ext tI gh reproduction and the influence 
f evolutior Prerequisite: BiSc 102 

Staff 

I i expressi f traits, with 
enetic aspects. Prereq BiSc 107 or 
ell biolog € iochemistry strongly 


Hufford 


Norpho} rent literature regarding selected aspects f algal systematics, 
Na - 98y, physiology or ecologv Fall, even vears T 
Study or Plant Ec ology (3) Wells 
ology E ted topics in adaptive plant str itegies hvsiol gical plant 

' May be rep, ited for credit. Pre site: BiS 154 or 155 or 158. 


; odd years) 
"Minar: Ec ology (3 


1 
Study of selected topics 


) 


minar: Dey 
- Developmental Biology (3 


redit. Prerequ 


Merchant 


ncluding reports on original publications. 


(Spring, 


Brown 

SCuss I 

lon an ^ nati 

iochemi -as reports on rece nt research on t! i nologi genetic, and 
al as ni 1 " i ne rse in devel- 

PMenta| bic pects of inimài development. Prerex site: on urse in deve 


r cre ng) 


100 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


: à kins 
Seminar: Neurobiology (3) wT 
Study of current publications in comparative neurobiology. May be repeat 


credit with instructor's permission topring , even vears) 


Mortis 


274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering | aan 
The control of gene expression as illustrated by st veral prokaryotic 8. 
eukarvotic model systems discussions of recombinant DNA tec hniques: 
requisite BiSc 107 (Spring odd years Mortis 

275 Introduction to Re combinant DNA Techniques (3) lation 
Lecture, 1 ħi ratory, 4 hours. Basic techniques ot genetic manip bat 


transformation 0 
Prerequisite pisc 


n of instructor. Laboratory fee, 


isolation of phage and plasmid DNA, « loning of 


ria, mutagenesis of cloned genes, and o 


or 107 or 137 or equivalent and permiss 

(Fall, even years stall 

295 Research (arr.) ; "T. 
Investigation of special problems. May be repe ated I (Fa 

spring) suf 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) tal 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) natio” 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor 0! Philosophy general exam! 

Mav be repeated for credit suf 

199 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy t indidates. May be re peate d tor credit 


BIOSTATISTICS/EPIDEMIOLOGY 

f Master of S onc 
tor of Philosophy in the fields of biostatistics and epicem) RY e Public Heal! 
grams of thi Schoo ne and Health Sciences collaborate will the Dept rf 
of Statistics and the Biostatistics Center in these degree programs. Dest riptio. Hee d? 
Public He: ool of Medicine ant 


Sciences Bulletin tiv Pd 
u 
Master of Science in the field of biostatistics—Prerequisile: Cours e work in eg) "4 
»aression (Math 33 and 124 and Stat j "m 
; , ( 
ciency in computer applications (Stat 183 or PubH 251); and 6 hou rs of biology 
pd 97 


botany rts 
Required The general requirements stated under Columbian School of A 


rf A 
including * Sta , cho 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers the degrees í 


calculus, matrix theory, and multiple 


ences. The program of study consists of 33 hours of course work 
210, 224, 225, and 227; PubH 201, 240, 280, and 290. Two elective courses tiyg bA 
from offerings of the Department of Statistics. A two-part Master's ( omprehens 
ination is required inb 
Doctor of Philosophv in the field of biost tics—Prerequisite: a m yster s delP aet 
statistics or à « loselv related field, including the prereq Lisites listed under a d 
Science in the field of biostatistics. In some cases an exceptionally well-preP qi 
date may enter the program with a bachelor's degree Arts aot, 
Required: The general requirements stated under Colun bian 5X hool of À ich Py 
ences. The program t study consists of 72 hours ol urse OrK (toward Y ee 
hours may be transferred from a master's program), including the require sap 28 
Master of Science in the field of biostatistics, plus Stat 213 26, and 263; Pf ot Ps 
and 291; and Stat/PubH 297. Electives may be chosen from e ither statisti ig 
health. At the end of the second vear of study eral Examin? outs oy 
on probability ind statistical theory and on biosta imum y ve sai 
sertation research is required; the dissertatio he candids quis 
do original research that develops methods or ap] field of ' yi 
PI jin gu "n 
Master of Science in the field of epidemiology course "a pli | 
ate calculus and matrix theory (Math 33 and oficiency 1n * omput g 


(Stat 183 or PubH 251); and 6 hours of bic v other than ! in f Arts " 
Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian Schoo of g Stato 
ences. The program of study consists of 33 hours of course work, ine uding m ji 
210, and 225; PubH 201, 202, 240, 255, 280, and 290. Two electiv* cour? j 
from either part Master's ( omprel 
is required - 


yensiVé 


Statistics or th 


A ty 
i 


wi 


public heal 


Doctor of Philosophy in the fi 


H eld of epidemiology 
e } | 
Pidemiology or a closely relatec 
" - : x 
py Science in the field of epidemiologv. In some « ases 
andidato may enter the progran th a bi ei lt 
“quired: The general re rements stated under Ci 
ONieec m 
be The program of study ists of 
li 
( urs may be transferre 1 from a master )I 
purses for the Master of Science n the held of epide 
425: p ~ : 
iS^ PUbH 205 and 291: and Stat/P ibH 297. Electives 
| nan OT publie health At the end of the s ) 
mI is taken on bi statistics and epidemi l 
880; 
ing ach I$ required the dissertation 1 t de trate 
lal Teseary h that deve i mer 
pate: Nith approval of the de l 
pn Ite course work may be nitted to degres 
| Ting th, first vear of 1 ici e worl 
ments study 
CHEMISTRY 
Ofesso 
(Chain) |^: Perros, W.E. Schmidt, N. Filipescu, E.A 
r À 
sociata pe ing, A. Montaser, ].H. Mille 
Sit ate Professor A. Verte 
ar > 
Professors R.M. Ger iad M.R 
Mast 
Ste ^ 
najo "of Science in thi field of che try—Prereq 
R tir Chemist; from t} Unive ty . 
*quired the o 
enc general requ ts state der ( 
d ( ` i 1 
221 542 Se Work mu t include Chem 207 ar east 
235, a 
date, , nd 251, p oficlency ^ 
“S arg requir (d . 
The OC to pa i Mast« Co í € X 
dan CSIs opt 
299399 af On—30 credit houre of 
che 00, Thesi vibus 
hem Stry 5 Research, which n ivt 
a Ohthe 
298 Upt sis Option 36 credit hours of ann 
5 oc E i 
be ined j redit hours n othe artments relevant 
ec 
dents Who n the Program, subject te the t 
Pub] Ate or wil] be 


employe a 

Ments à Icy Programs I 
"lliot e. “agement Se 
School of Inte 


e. Pi 


Oc 
CM of Philos, ^d Hie fie 
ate Norm, y duni l'Inde 
Ments ly tequired of tho doct 
cien n *tmineq by consultat 
Tuite nt, Puter Programmin 
Vsten a Tepla ed by a two-| 
Resa A |. Proposa] for 
tation ch lelds analyti land 
istry, ; "nbus ion che istry’ o 


nay wish ti 


J 


CHEMISTRY 101 


Prerequisite: a master's degree in 


1 field, including the prerequisites listed under the Mas- 


n 


if I 
Mit S € ip 
stry-See Gé 

f 5S 
d of 5 Reg 
Art as s, ( 
ora t ‘ t 


an exceptionally well prepared 


bian Scho I Arts and Sci- 
rk (tow 1 wł h up to 24 
the re blic health 
St 224, and 

ITI é I t ht 

j 

V ( i 

i 

A ‘ t "i the listed 


denciencies 


a dadegret require- 


Rowley, D. Ramaker 


€ he S € 
Q " 
t ) [ i] 
e re t 
tude 
De t t of Chemistry. Stu 
wit t t 4 MOV and 
' fered bv the Depart 
s on and by the 
toxicology— 
t ent equirements 
207 221.2 ind 251 


Vsis nemicai instrumen- 


hemistry; forensic chem- 


struc- 


retical chemistry; 


102 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


t 
(:s offered by the Departments of Manageme? 


hours may be selected from specified cours 
Elliott School of In 


Science, Political Science, and Public Administration and by the 
national Affairs. 

field of 
Place 


i n 
ment Examinations, given by the Department 0! Chemistry, prior ti registration g, 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences The four placement examinations Un the d! 
ned to covet 
progr 
vartmet! 


Note: All entering students in the master's and doctoral programs in the 


chemistry are required to take the American Chemical Society Graduate Level 


plines of analytical, organic, inorganic, and physical chemistry] are desig 
subject matter in the disciplines generally taught in modern undergraduate 
preparatory for graduate work in chemistry, and the results are used by the der 


to advise the individual student in planning a program of cours 


T. appropriate to 


student's background ju 
All graduate students are required to | articipate in the seminal and colloq' 
programs 
Upon consultation with course instructors, spec ific prerequisi 


1 be 
tes may be W aived for! 


particular courses. vot? 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the ae partment may raw 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the I ndergraduate Prog 
Bulletin for course listings " 
207 Chemical Bonding (3) ger 
auli pring? 


Quantum mechanics, approximate methods, electron spin, I 

tomic and molecular structure. Prerequisite: ( hem 112 (Fall) " 
211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) Georgiadis: T 

Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission. ' 
(Academic year) Mil 


signed upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213 


213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) statist 
Application of thermodynamics to « hemical problems Emphasis on’ 2 
calculation of thermodynamic properties Prerequisite: ( hem 112 oF : 
(Spring) Geor 

218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) - yretati? 4 
Applications of quantum mechanics and group theory to the —— y" 


electronic, vibrational, rotational, and magnetic resonance spectr 


requisite: Chem 207 (Spring, odd years) se 
220 Selected Topics in Analytical Chemistry (1 to 3) 

Advanced topics offered in a modular format to al 

of a self-selected field of analytical chemistry. One 


amin 
low an in-depth exo d? 
to three topics ma) 


sen for a given semester. May be repeated for credit M 4 

221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) ais incu 
Theory and application of recent spectrometric methods of analys? ' mic gr 

on, ato ype 


advances in optimization techniques, optical instrumental! 
I I ji I surfac? 


trometry, laser-based analytical techniques, X-ray methods, ani te 
sis techniques. Prerequisite: Chem 122 (Fall) bet 
222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (3) pror 
netry: 


Theory and application of electroanalysis and mass spe tror 


Chem 122 (Spring, even years) 

230 Selected Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (1 to 3) sani 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-depth * o 
of a self-selected field of inorganic chemistry. One to three topi" pi? 
sen for a given semester. May be repeated for credit jo 

235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3 -3) n 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances Aofi 


ec hemistt o lt 


detailed study, developed from the periodic table, of th an 3 
common elements; introduction to bioinorganic, organometallic, ches 
chemistry. Prerequisite to Chem 235: Chem 112, 152 Prerequisit® w 
Chem 235 (Chem 235: spring; Chem 236 fall) a | 
240 Selected Topics in Physical Chemistry (1 to 3) p orai | 
Advanced topics offered in a modular format to allow an in-dept "T. 
of a self-selected field of physical chemistry One to three topics ) of 
* for a given semester May be repeated for € redit - rd 
250 Selected Topics in Organic Chemistry (1 to 3) exi 


Advanced topics offered in a modular format to à 
of a self-selected field in organic chemistry. One to 
for a given semester. May be repeated for « redit 


llow an in-depth iy be d 


three topics 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 103 


251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) 


Filipescu 
Synthesis, reactions, 


ind properties of organic « ompounds; fundamental theo- 
ries of organic chemistry emphasis on reaction mechanisms Prerequisite to 


Chem 251; Chem 112. 152. Pre requisite to Chem 252: Chem 251 (Academic 
year) : 
257 Physical-4 Irganic Chemistry (3 Staff 
lhe transition state theory of chemical kin« s lications t reaction mech- 


anisms; kineti isotope effects 


and "super" acids, Woodward Hoffn 
Site: Chem 


ips, concentrated 


relationsh 


ree radical reactions. Prerequi- 


MEE n of instrurtce Fall. odd vears) 
424 OF permission of instructor uai 1d year 1 
25 d ^ > ^ " d - ` 
“98 Synthesis and Structure Determination in Organic Chemistry (3 Staff 
The design of syntheses for complex organic molecules; survey of modern syn- 


thetic methods, ing 
Structure 


ding asymmetric induction spectroscopic methods of 


determination Prerequisite: Chen 
(Fall, even vears) 


mission of instructor. 


259 Polymer Chemistry | 3) Staff 

A study of the preparation properties, and structure of macromolecules. Pre- 

requisite Chem 152 and 110 « r 111 or permissio ictor (Fall, odd 
years) ; 


260 Selected Topics (1 to 3) tion 
Advanced topics offered in a modular f 1 examination 

of a self selec ted field in chemistry. One t three topics may be chosen for a 
Biven semester. May be repeated for credit 
Research (arr.) 
esearch on problems ipproved by the staff Open to qualifi 


advan ed training May be repeated for credit not to exceed a total of 8 credit 
10urs 


, (Fall and spring 
Q I " 
298 Independent Study (3 Staff 
imited to master s degree candidates. A survey ofa t pic approved by depart- 
299-300 nel Staff and resulting in i written report, and t 


Staff 


pi he presentation of a seminar. 

esis Research (3-3) Stafi 

- vanced Reading and Resear« h (arr Staff 
imite 


'd to students preparing for the Doctor of Phi 


losophy cumulative exami- 
Nations Mit 


3c ay be repeated fi r credit " > 
; Issertation Research (ar: Staff 
Imitegd to Doctor of Phi 


losophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


5 1 ~ MECHANICAL, 


ro AND ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 
: H. Lie 


fessors 
Ciltore, bowitz, T.G. Toridis, K. Mahmood. MK Myers, R.E. Kaufman, C.M. 


; "i Nhitesi les, V. Kleir D.L. Jones, C.A. Garris. ].D.-} Lee, R.H. Tolson 
Eseg : Ges, ein i n sarri 
Adjunct pd; LH. Shames, § Sarkani (Chair), K.H. Digge 


Hannah, B Whang, D.D. Moran, M.O. Critchfield M.Yachnis, 


Tague, p "Clurers D,R Levin, J.I. Bregman, W.J Boettinger, G. Everstine, J.A. 
*McMich CY" F. Farassat, A. Kehnemui, C.R. Hauer TL Thomas, M.D. Griffin, 


Associate Chael, p. A Cooper R.L. Bowles, W.B Fichter, S.M. Joshi, E. Safak 
Adjun ^ TOfesso ns M.I 


Haque, N.I Bedewi, A. Eskandarian (Research) 
d Associate ] lewi ;!skandarian 
Associ, s clate Professors P. Matic, F. Bandak 
c 2 . p 
M p essoria] Lecturers R.Y -Y Ting, K. Khozeimeh, S.L. Zimmerman, V. 
1 


Yày, T.K O'Brien, H Ahmady, S.S. Dodbele, A.R. Johnson J.M. Luckring, 


ofeg C. Mavriplis, Y.-L. Shen, R. Riffat, M.T Manzari j 
^* Morelli po Lecturers R Lee; T.L. Walton, Jr., G.E. Hicho, R P. Weston, S. Feng, 
Seu e^ È Bless, Jr. A.W. Wilhite, A An 


f Engineering and Applied Science for programs leading to the mas- 


là 
 ànd do, toral degrees 


i 
EM ehavior 
Tüctura compon 


Toridis and Staff 
of metal structures conception and design of advanced 


nents and systems, hysteret bel 


r, plastic design princi- 
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ders and spec 1a 


l'oridis € 


ples box-ty pe girde rs, cable systems composite gu 
requisite: CE 191 or equivalent (Spring) 

202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Stru« hares 3) I 
Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, ultimate 
formation characteristics; design of struc iesu ponents in 
columns, floor slabs, box-type girder itrod n to prest 

special topics. P1 ite: CE 192 or ec ient Fall 

203 Prestressed Concrete Str uctures (3) 

Structural behavior and failure modes of pre stressed concrete str 
in apa tad concrete, including long-span structures bridg 
systems. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equ valent Spring, even y 


204 Saul duientals of Soil Behavior 
Soil mineralogy, clay-water-elect 
ture, volume change behavior, perme 


uation of soil behavior. Prerequis 
205 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) 


Porous media, stress-strain behavior of sí 


models for soil behavior, critica! state 
stress—dilatancy, stress paths Fall 
206 Geotechnical Engineering (3) 


Principles of soil mechanics applied to 


168 or equi 


il skele 
concept 
odd vears 


nl 
oupi 
t 


siti 
ositit 


valent (Fe 


ton, elastic ar 


! 
am clay, st 


Mt 


the analvsis and design 


tions, pile foundations, retaining structures in luding sheeting t 


tems, and waterfront structures. Foundations on diff ult soils 


earth structures. Prerequisite: CE 168 or equiv alent 


207 Geotechnical Earthquake Engineering | 
Ground motion, wave propagation toun 
seismic stability of retaining structures 
graduate standing (As arranged) 

208 Rock Engineering (3) 

Classification and properties of rock; né 
nuities; field exploration; methods of 


to foundation slope s. tunnels, and chambers in rock 


department (As arranged) 

210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 
Modern methods of analysis of static 
analysis based on flexibility, stiffness 


3) 


dation iso 


Mé 


lation, site 


ed phen omena, 


response an isl 


ridis and staf 


stre ngth an 
clon beams 
ed conc reli 


and suf 


uctures; des A 
es, and pre 


yn, fabric, $ 
in- «ite 


re agh 0 


inzari and f 
of mat 10 ound? 
and braci ng; 
and rein! 


(Spring) ouf 


an 
inzari ys 


soil structure interaction. Prereq 
sul 
conl 

disc 
iture of rock masses and rock 9 tions 


excavation; design al 


ally inde 


energy al 


structuring techniques; « onsideration “of plastic 


duction to the finite element method. P 
211 Environmental Chemistry (3) 
Principles of chemistry of natural wat 


istry, biochemistry, analytical techniq 


practice to illustrate applications (Fall, odd ye 


212 Open Channel Flow (3) 
Types and regimes of flow; energy anc 


gradually varied flow, spat ially and r apidly varie d flow 


rerequisite: g 
ers, water suppi 


ues, Exam 


] moment 


channels. Unsteady flow; dam break problem, fl 


193 or equivalent (Fall) 

213 Hydraulic Engineering (3) 
Hydraulic design of conveyance, regul 
sign for spillways, energy dissipators 
Forces on hydraulic structure and sta 


214 Design of Dams (3) 


Project planning and investigations. Types of dams; desig! 


dams; stability analysis, foundation t 


struction methods for dams. Reservoi 


dams. Prerequisite: CE 193 or graduate 
216 Advanced Hydrology (3) 
Precipitation, evaporation, and 


tran 


drainage basins, hydrograph analysis, ar 


ating, and 
inlet and 


bility analysis 
pumps. Design considerations for flow through pipes 
tion. Prerequisite: CE 193 or approval of department 


id app VT. 


Prerequisite ; app 


sil 


Toridis an nat 


terminate Str 
nd variationa 


uctume ^ gu 
| metho ptt 


colli apse of structure p 


graduate sté 


es from W 


ars) 


ies, W aste 


~ : i y ani eh 
ardous wastes. Stoichiometry, equilibrium, solubility, kinetics, org "T wa! 


atus. and 9 "i 


Riffat 9 yr 
yW "a "P he’ 


ater/W was 


and m 


Mt shmood t fo" 


unito “iso 


um print iples, 
n 
in no re e 


Flow 


lood routing. 


measureme n 
outlet works T! 
Hydrau 

p 


prereq 


st u^. 
‘ slated Le yl 
lic tU” wird 


nts 8 
nien P. sj 
ode 


; of € sth "m oF 
rotect yon" 
reatment, wind wire inspe 
Sale d 
r sedimentation. 9977. rs) or 
wen Yous sah 
status Spring, even ; Ee 


spiration 
id stream 


flow routin gD 


97 d 
Soil phy$ sics sgp 
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flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting and control, water- 


supply forec asting. Prere quisite: CE 195 or equivalent (Spring, even years) 
?19 Groundwater and Seepage (3) Haque and Staff 


'ermeability theorv of groundwater flow, flow nets, analogs computer so- 


lutions applications to engineering problems such as excavation d« watering, 
pi 


flow through dams, stabiliz: ior t earth slopes. Prerequisite approval of 
_ department (Spring 
220 Urban Transportation Engineering (3 Staff 
Introduction to irban transportation pla ning. Ar itysis Of urban transportation 


requirements Evaluation procedure lor selecting among alternative soiutions 


) Prerequisite approval of department Fall, odd 
^ PI 
221 Pavement and Runway Design (3 Staff 


Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics: sty nts and sub- 


grades empirical methods of design of flexible and airfield 


Pàvements: general prin« of runway desig 202, 204 or 
ET 205 (Spring, odd years) 
“<3 Traffic Engineering (3) Staff 


Roadway traffic capacity and othe 
methods of ¢ haracterizir 


ing 


id network periormance measures; 


steady teady traffic flow phenomena; traffic 


behavior monitoring techniques 
tro] signalization theory and practical 
of department (Fall, even years 

“€vanced Sanitary Engineering Design (3) Riffat and Staff 
“ements of design inc] 


rocessing; traffic con- 


237 


luding basic parameters and 


ilic requirements. 


“yout and design of water supply and wastewater systems, pumping stations, 

and treatment plants. Plant expansi ns and modifications erequisite: CE 197 
240 Prigguivalent. — (Spring) - 

"inciples of Environmental Engineering (3 Riffat and Staff 


asic conc epts of water, air, and terrestrial e ments and nterrelationships 
among them Principles of environmental che 
Ir 

lent of environmental quality and impacts 


and wastewate 


and microbiology. Assess- 
int and health. Water 


r systems Legal and regu tory mtr 
ater and Wastewater T reatment Processes (3 
sory 
leory and application of commonly used 


la x 
ation, filtration, disinfection, gas transfer 
Oxidation 


combinatie 


241 il) : D 

Riffat and Staff 
ntation, coagu- 
rickling filters, 


|" 15 
ponds, sorption, and sludge stabilization and disposal Process 


ever ons to produce treatment svstems Prerequiste CE 240 (Spring, 
ven years) : 
3 En ae T 
Vironmenta] Impact Assessment (3) Riffat and Staff 


Publi : 
, Ublic policy and legislation on en ironi 


nental quality. Methods for assessing 


ngineering projects. Techi ogy for assessing i acts on air, water, 


vironments, applied to transportation facilities, water and waste- 


ities, industrial and ommunity development Fall 
Metal Structures (3) l'oridis and Staff 
' analysis, and design « t low-rise 


LOW 


250 


h-rise buildings by elastic 
tions, and unique 
As arranged) 

forced Concrete Structures (3 Toridis and Staff 
analysis, and design of low-rise an ise buildings by ulti- 
gth methods precast systems, progressive collapse, earthquake 


Structural methods suspended roofs, earth 
dvan ed Dems. Prerequisite: CE 201 or eq 
ced Rein 
Nception 


: domes, folde 1 plates, shell-type stru es, and special topics. 


Tera, lel 
253 ®requisite: ( E 


liabj 1 ^& 202 or equivalent As arranged 
o $09 Hors ; 
robabiji?, ABalysis of Engineering Structures (3 Sarkani and Staff 
Stre leory, theory of structural reliabili Oo analysis of 


risk and reliability function, emi bution, proba- 


design service lite, method of perturbation, Monte Carlo simu- 


E mai tena Eue and fracture proof testing, inspection and repair-replacement 

94 Sp cial wo Prerequisite approval of department Fall, odd years) y” 
Selected "an in Structural Engineering (3 l'oridis and Staff 
Methods in , lems, Such as thermal stresses in structural sy stems variational 
Peated “Tuctural engineering, structural design for dynamic loads and re- 


0a n i 
ads, or advanced structural applications. Topic announced in the 


ia ucan 
FI 


1 
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Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 and 


approval of department (As arranged) stafi 
255 Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 
Incompressible fluid mechanics and applications to analysis of wave 


circulations, and other free surface flows in í oastal and offshore regions; se 
illations, and storm sume 1 


motions 
wave 


spectra, water-level fluctuations, tides, tsunamis, osí jan 
wind-generated waves, beaches, sediment transport, wave forces on coasta 
offshore structures. Prerequisite approval of department (Fall) tall 


256 Coastal Processes (3 
Coastal sediment properties and analysis longshore 
rates; sediment budget; response of beaches to wave action and structur 
inlets, mechanical bypassing; beach nourishment; w ind transport in sane 
stabilization, sediment tracing. Prerequisite: CE 255 (Spring, even yes 

257 Harbor and Coastal Engineering (3) tec" 
Applications of principles of ocean and coastal eng al pre y$: 
tion structures, harbor design and navigation, breakwaters seawalls, qi 
docks; sediment transport in the coastal regime, estuaries and deltas; dreds 


^ H g, 
for maintenance of channels and harbors. Prerequisite: CE 255 (Spring 


years) : asf 
258 Application of Probability Methods in Civil Engineering (3) Sarkani jg 
e aon 


Uncertainty in real-world information; basic probability concepts an n 
;stimatio! "1 


transport processes # 
es; tid? 


ineering to coast 


random variables; useful probability distributions, statisti al € 

distribution parameters from observed data; empirical determination © jsiof 

bution models; testing hypothesis; regression and correlation analyses; 

theory. Prerequisite; ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall, even years) ouf 
261 Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) 

Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loadir 

ary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, ! ndi 


folded-plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general linear pells% 
theory and its simplification to membrane theory bending stresses M i è 
revolution, shallow-shell theory. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spr 
years) T NI 
263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) Toridis 9. yi 
General criteria for stability, buckling of elastic and inelastic colum jatë 


frames, torsional and lateral buckling, variational methods. Buc kling y imp 


and shells under static loads, stability of stiffened structures, e Fall) f 
fections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduate status. j and 9. 
264 Structural Design to Resist Natural Hazards (3) Sarkan’ g gii 


Prediction of forces due to earthquakes and strong winds; generaliza ene 
sd on specific ail 


pseudostatic methods for preliminary design; « odes base . stale. f 
absorption and ductility; influence of foundations ground failures rove!” 
aeroelastic effects of strong winds. Design project Prerequisite: id 
department. (Fall, even years) ys 

265 Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) 

Selected topics, such as rheology of soils, computer appli 


val 
i axoi 
cations, credit pe 
and tunneling, or ocean engineering problems. May be repeatec 


] for 


requisite: approval of department (As arranged) M 

271 Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) itions of P 
Derivation of the fundamental equations and boundary condities e^ 
media, application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion He and 

or "m 


three-dimensional bodies, perturbation concepts Derivation of 1 
ment of bodies in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite approve yl 
ment. Offered off campus only (As arranged) " 
272 Microbiology for Environmental Engineers (3) : 
Principles of microbiology and applications to lakes, 
wastes, and biological treatment systems. Methods ! (bs 
wastewaters and hazardous wastes on ecological systems. Concer p 
ogy, including limiting of nutrients and control of nuist sl 
(Spring, even years) d 
273 Advanced Treatment Processes (3) waltf. agio” 
Principles and applications of advanced treatment $y stems a 
water, and hazardous wastes, including: biological nutrient remo 
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reduction processes, stripping, sorption, membrane processes, chemical pre- 
cipitation, others. Prerequisite: CE 241 (Spring, odd years) 
Mechanics of Water Waves (3) Staff 
Irrotational theory for de 

fraction, attenuation, Water waves ot finite amplitude: shallow-water theory, 


N 
M 
D 


p- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, refrac tion, dif- 


tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. Wave generation 
by wind. Wave breaking and reflexion. Prer 


ApSc 213 and permission 


of instructor (As arranged) 

275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3 Staff 
Selected topics, such as mari: ispects of vis ory, interfacial (in- 
ternal) waves. or applie esses in ocean and co ngineering. 
May be repeated for quisite; approval of department (As 
arranged) 1 ted 

| 276 Water Resources Planning and Control (3 Mahmood and Staff 
The parameter OI water reso Irces g nning and introi, € nomics of water 
resources and relate d natural r t € f iter quality control, 
Physica] parameters of water resource devel: pment, water resources law. Pre- 

UM Tequisite approval of depar nt Fall, eve ears : x 

4/7 Industria] Waste Treatment (3) Staff 
Types of industries waste sources. Characteristics, measurements, and evalua- 
tion Minimization ind reuse. Treatment process select evelopment, and 
design, Regulations permits, standards, monitoring, and pretreatment Prereq- 


uisite CE 240 or appro il of dep mt Fall | on 
Pollution Transport System (3 Sta 


istribution of pollutants in natural waters and atmosphere, diffusive and 
advective 


Broundwat 
meric 


278 


transp ort, mathematics for stream pollutant deoxvgenation rates, 


ial transport, nu- 


er pollution transport, sedir 


. al Simulation of pollutant transports in str 

279 eee 193, ME 131 (Fall, even years ati 
~ “ntroduction to Hazardous Wastes (3 Sta 

egulations. inciuding RCRA and Superfund. Tra isport and fate of hazardous 


and hazard 


nd estuaries. Prerequi- 


ments of environmer 


paking. Monitoring, data « lection aluat nization. Case 

; Istories, Prerequisite approval of department opring, odd years] — 
, Decia] Topics in Water Resources (3 100d and Staff 
Morphometri; Properties of drainage basins, drainage ne analysis, 
hydraulic Beometry of streams, advanced hydraulics of alluvial channels, 
modeling of drainage basins, con puter applications, stochastic hydrology 

282 Rerequisite: approval of department As arranged 

Ydraulic Modeling (3) 
, mensiona] analysis and similitude. T f de phy mati- 
^" PIstortions in physic al models. Erod be lels qi 193 
283 S. Pring, odd years) staff 
Selected Pics in Environmental Engineering (3 T ker 
lic "hy "opics, such as in-depth evaluation of « iss ies ir : 2 ( ue 
fohme Bic al approaches for resolving envir iality problems, ne 4 
ntal health matters, handling of residual eering methodologies. 


284 N 5 arranged) 


h numerica] Method 


1mood and Staff 
and Wat Tr 


s in Environmental 


er Res »es | 
Us "sources (3) ; 
e ' ; e 
Sch of mic TOCOmputers in water resources. Elements of finite difference 
emes, asic 


Operations, convergence, stability. and nsistency. Nonuniform 


OW and ẹ "Map arara 
flow ; d error analysis; unsteady laminar flow; diffusion problems: unsteady 


In Open ( } 


lànnels; water age flow, and diffusion-dispersion 


equisite appr 


Staff 


Cts, as arranged. May be repeated for credit ] 
310 S esis Research f ‘ Staff 
Sedi arch (3-3) taf 
robles on Engineering 3) Mahmood and Staff 

3 : i I iatinn 
Motio Ay, “rosion and sedimentati Pr ies of sediment. Initiation of 


n. Suspe 


lion er nsion of sedimen lise > theories. Sedimenta- 
Prova] of ao ements Ex onomi« te quisite: CE 212 or ap- 
department (Fall. ox ] vears 
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311 Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) Mahmood and suf 


Physical processes in drainage basins and channels. Channel forms an ble 
sediment transport in alluvial channels. Design of stà d 
Channel st ibilizallt 


il impacts Prerequ 


forms. Hydraulics and 
channels. Qualitative and quantitative response of rivers 


navigation channels. ( ise studies ncluding environment 


site: CE 212 or approval of department (Fall, even years) " 

12 Advanced Hydraulics (3) Mahmo 
Theory of unsteady flow. Diff on and dispersion through pipes and ope 
channels. Numerical solutions using finite element an | finite difference? mer 
ods. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval »f department (Spring even Yor 

398 nts Reading and Researc h (arr.) j "m 
Limite j students preparing for the 1 Doctor of Science malifying examinat 
May | ve TY anal for credit staf 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) , 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeate d for credit 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


An asterisk indicates that a course is offered at NASA-Langley Rí 
may be offered on campus when arranged ff 
*201 Computational Fluid Dynamics Laboratory (1) (* 
Development of computer programs for solving flu id dynamics probis or 
incompressible and sompre sible inviscid and viscous flows rerequis 
concurrent registration: ME 228 (As arranged) suf 
*202 Computational Aerodynamics Laboratory (1) "T. i 
Use of computational aerodynamics methods for conducti ing engineering, of 
ies of practical low-speed, transonic, and high-speed flows Prerequi* 
concurrent registration: ME 222 (As arranged s 
*203 Experimental Tec cain in | Aerody namics (3) in 


` tes 
The wind tunnel, instrumentation devices, boundary corrections, të 


. x 

cedures, data reduction: laboratory experiments tnt luding alibration 0 

nal and three-dimem 

As arrange əd) i 
Jones 8 at? 

ind inter rfe ” 

joni 


ments, test-section calibrations, and two-dimensi 
model tests. Prerequisite: approw il of department 
204 Advanced instrumentation Tec brdqués (3) 


Pressure and temperature sensors shadowgraph, schlieren 


signal condit 
te 
use of compute + 


departme nt. 


systems; laser holography; laser Doppler veloci metry 
of amplifiers; digital techniques; signal multiplexing 
analysis and data handling. Prerequisite: approval of 


years) ^ 
208 Research in Computational Fluid Dynamics (1 to 3) atory cout 
Specific research projects in conjunction wi th experime ntal labora il 


or computational labs. Prerequisite: approval of departme nt “A 
218 Design of Floating and laesae Marine Vehicles (3) an an 
Consideration of interaction between hydrodynamics propulsion: f ub? 
n ff acts 0! yf! 
uration aspects of design of floating structures and vehicles; e eU 
gence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and vertical jet action: ff 
considerations Prerequisite: EngS 228 (As arranged) rs an y 
221 Fluid Mechanics (3) Garris, Mavriplis, My id n^ 


J a 1 
ate te nsors; fus 
$; soure ;e$ s 
ble fluids 


Continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress and strain rt 


equations of viscous compressible flows. Irrotati onal flow 


blets, and vortices. Laminar flow of viscous int ompress! m 
laver concept Prerequisite approval of lepartment (Fall) : jis 000 y 
22 Applied Aerodynamics (3 Mav aod 


Introduction to practical and computational methods for solvi 


sional and three-dimensional aerodynamics problems Line 


ioa potential methods, coordinate transforms, and boundary j ase 

i Prerequisite EngS 284, ME 221 Spring odd vears) cart 

225 Turbomac hinery (3) alys! ofp 
Turbine, compressor, and pump types and uses dime nsional an eid 


, erc 
machines; cycle analysis of gas and steam turbines; ene rgy int 
pines: 


| } " 
machinery; design, characteristics, and performance of turd 
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rered- 
and pumps; comparison of types of turbines, « ompressors, and pumps. Prer« q 


uisite: MI 221 (Fall, odd vears 

227 Viscous Flow (3) Mavriplis, Cutler, and Staff 
Exact soluti ins of Navier-Stokes equations; the lar ar boundary-layer theory 
Reynolds stresses ind turbulence; inte ul, boundary í ixing flows 
Applic ations to heat and mass transfer and to rea ting flow isite: ApS« 
213, ME 221, or equivalent Fall, even vear 

228 Computational Fluid Dynamics Mavrip Whitesides, and Staff 
l'heory of d rete methods f ( ! the ve equations of fluid dy 
namics, Potent | flow, Euler equat Navie otokes equat 
algorithm dev op! ppropriate t pe puters 


EngS 284, ME 221 (Fall, eve 
Hydrodynamics ( J 
Invisc id flow 


N 


in two and three dimensions and irrotati u How 

formal mapping ind applicati Helmoltz theore ind vortic 
Applic ations, such as finite wing theory, instal , Free surfac« 
numbers sheet vorte x. Prere MI lo I 

+ Vears) j 

“33 Aeroelastic ity I (3) Whitesides and Staff 
Static and dynamic structural deformat ns; stat eroelasticity (structural de- 
formation divergence, control effectiveness. and ersi lvi c aeroelas- 
ticity (flutter response to gusts and turbulence steady aerodvnamics for 
2-D Wings; strip theory f D lifti l ' tonian-flow 

$54 theories Prerequisite: EngS 257, ME 221 As arranged 

234 Aeroelasticity II (3 Whitesides and Staff 
Steady and oscillating 3 D planar and nonplanar liftir irfaces in subsonic and 
Superson i flow. Cor tin ious-loac l ete i Time-dependent 
Motion of arbitrary configuratic sonit 5 rsonic flow. 
Invisciq and viscous flows. Aeroel isticity in structural desi Prerequisite: 


IE 233 (As arranged 


235 C, i 
? Compressible Flow (3 Mvers, Mavriplis, and Staff 
Thermodynam 


ics and physi I gases famenta! equations Of a 
+ ™pressible inviscid fluid ch perturbat 1 theory, role of entropy 
in supersonic flow, shock-wave ms. he h transformation, tran- 
Sonic flow theory, method of cl cs. Pre 1isite: ApSc 213, ME 221, 


( 
T equivalent (Spr 


Topulsion (3) 
asic conce 


ing, even vears f 
Cutler and Staff 


Pts of propulsion: energy transform ations in pr ive flows, gas 


t I 
Ynamics of combustion Thermal and propulsive efficiencies. Cycle and 
a eine Component analysis. Intake, nozzle F e. Drag thrust 
generation Augmentation Propellers, turbojets ins ts, rockets 
239 s, *Quisite approval of department Sprin 
^ Propulsion (3) Staff 
Daad chemical propulsion: dynamic « bust tabilities y == 
ma ants, Injection, atom zation, mixing in liquid | t engine perfor- 
ance, Plasma ropulsion: electro electromagnetic, and electrothermal 
Abilities (1 : v , 


ld aser and microwave). Nuclear propulsion. Prerequisite: ME 237 
2 Sh, Ode vea 
40 Kinematic ears) 


ec} 5ynthesis (3) Kaufman and Staff 
tin aques lor the inalysis and synthesis of functio: path, and motion gener- 
"np " Ht 315 and nthes in pa ' 
Date Mechanisms Methods for the dimensional de sia’ echaniams, Com- 
foe t ed te hniques for the optimal design of planar Review of 
de nt developments ind current research. Term project. Prerequisite: ME 190 
Quivala and curren ' Term | 
241 Computer a (Spring, even vears a 
Reductio Models of Physical and Engineering Systems (3) Ka mt th- 
w il and math- 
*matic 9! physical and engineer ng systems to simplified phvsical ai i 


model 
Meric; Odels Manipulation f mode 


‘Or Optimization, graph ide 


5 01 problem solving Prerec 


anced y 1 "s 
^ oe ons. 
Emph cis 0 ws hanisms t) 
lytica) tec n Spatial kinematics 
Iniques using matrices 


110 
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ions to design of linkages 
analysis and desig? 


instantaneous screws, theory of envelopes Applicat 
cams, gears. Use of digital computers in met hanism 
(Spring, odd vears) staff 
243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) Jones and 5 4 
Design of mechanical engineering component: ind systems emphasizing Om 
tive computer graphics, fin! 
of a complete design 0n t 
lepartme? ; 


puter aided engineering (CAE), including interac 
element analvsis, and design optimization. Creation 
engineering workstation using I-DEAS Prerequisite approval of € 
(Fall) ff 

: Sige" Stal 
245 Robotic Systems (3) Bedewi and ir 

. i 1 i »sC 

Classification, features, and applications of industria! robots. Spat ial pr 


tions and transformations, forward and inverse kinematics Jacobian 7 rs 
ator: 
" 


velocities and static forces manipulator lynamics and í ontrols Robot NUI 


Pre requisite: M 


transmissions, sensors, end effectors, and programming 
or equivalent (Spring) a suf 
246 Electromechanical Control Systems (3) Bedewi, Lee, an tio? 
Advanced tec hniques for system synthesis, compt nsatior and stabilize. 
Linear and nonlinear characterization of contr ymponents. Time don 
analysis and synthesis. Introduction to digital « ontrol theorv and it$ app” 
tions. Prerequisite: ME 182 or equiv alent (Fall) T: 
247 Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) Whitesides an oa 
Designing an aircraft to specifications. Regulatory requirements, state-of co" 


aircraft component d 
btain SP** 


limitations, computer aided design, integration ot 
year?! 


nomic considerations, and iterations to final configuration to 0 


mission profile. Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring. oven s of 
*248 Seminar: Aircraft Design II (3) Whitesides oa J 
Aircraft design in relation to prescribed mission requirements, differen, pow” 
urative concepts, detail design features. Estimation 01 weight, s1Ze: ant Fp? 
of an aircraft to satisfy mission specifications; design trade-offs and © 
mises. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) si 


249 Spacecraft Design (3) " 
Computer-aided design of spacecraft and satellites to meet specific ] mec 

heat transfer, orbita studi 

codes for desig? * 


ian * 

$ jon 
c miss T: 
quirements. Environment, propulsion, structure 
ics, control considerations. Use of modern computer 
Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring, odd years) Ste 


250 Launch Vehicle Design (3) ific missin 
Computer-aided design of hypersonic launch vehicles to meet spect " ont? 
requirements. Propulsion, structures, flight path, aerothermot hemis quisi 
considerations. Use of modern computer codes tor design studies. Pr i 
approval of department (As arranged) : p 0097 

251 Computer-Integrated Manufacturing (3) -— m 
Automation techniques for processing metais polymers and ee jo" 
of sensing and process modeling in process control. Numerica ol gunt 
robot applications and limitations. Integration, sí heduling, and Ww po 
ment in the computer-integrated factory. Quality « ontrol Socia all gol 


959 i : ' ^ i ` 
252 Projects in Computer-Integrated Design and Manufacturing (3) 
Applications of the concepts of computer integrated manu 

projects, culminating in written and oral pres 


vision-guided assembly, force sensing, fixturing, and € C 
= »- 1 i en 
practical applications. Factory simulation, part st heduling, an ars) m 
' ` je 
verification algorithms. Prerequisite: ME 251 (Spring. odd y 
55 L NE " : < . 
253 Tribology (3) ; olyat 


Fundamentals of the friction, wear, and lubrication of metals, poi ie 
ceramic and composite materials. Theories of friction 4 
surface characterization, wear coatings, solid and boundary 


u : 
1 > 
logical problems in the application of ceramic ¢ omponents prered m 
or equivalent (As arranged) iss 
257 Energy Systems Analysis I (3) data isi? 
Analv “pe . i tistica oq” 
Analysis of energy resources and conversion devices Staus" pre 


ni . 
forecasting, I/O, and net energy analyses, mathematic al modeli 8 


approval of department (Fall 
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258 Energy Systems Analysis II (3) Staff 
Life-cycle « osting, Second Law (energy) analysis. tec hnological assessment, 


computer-as sisted syn ynthesis CAS), society-technology interfaces. It is recom- 
mended that ME in 


498 be taken in sequence. Prerequisite approval of 


A departmen (As : rranged 
259 Solar Nonting Systems 1) Staff 
Methods o f solar energy collection orage. T} ry of plate collectors, 
Solar energy system analysis lesign of h d space-heating 
Systems, economics of si lar hea te Passive solar heating systems. 
Solar industi al process heat. Prer ME 187 or equivalent (Fall, odd 
years) 
260 Heating and Air-( conditioning of Buildings (3 Staff 
eating and coo ling load calculations, svstem des consumption 
| analysis, ( odes and stand for building energy energy conser- 
vation, Heat ting systems; central-control] systems. Cost 
an, 9Stimates Prereqi uivalent opring, odd years) 
261 Air Pollution (3 Staff 
Introductory course on t ration, monitor control of air pollution. 


Atmospheric pollutants ieveis and heaith problems. Combustion 


Chemistry and 


esses; smog and measurements. 


/ EL : " 
Atmospheric dispersion; inversion and acid rain. Pre requisite: approval of 


ago y Partment. — (Fall, odd years) 
jT 1 ^ " : 
ind Tunnel Research Tec hniques (3 Cutler and Staff 
Comprehensive survey of wind tunnel ress arch facilities and techniques. Sub- 


| Sonic  transonic, supersoni 


tunnel design and assoc 1a 
tion, research 
8pproy 
270 A 


ities. Basic principles of wind 
nt. Data acquisition and reduc- 


methods 


ies. Prerequisite: 


al of department 


erodynamics of Flight Vehic les (3) Whitesides and Staff 
‘Aerodynamic 


j | ads on flight vehicles interference effects, application of aero- 
C d FI : 
namic theory to aircy ift design, stud ircraft dynamics and performance. 


ton, te requisite; ap, lof i 
271 approval of | men rir 
'TOL Aircraft Te hnology (3 WI 


E 
undamental Principles of VTOL aircraft. Hovering perf 
Momentum the : | 


len 
aepe 


tesides and Staff 


nce based on 


dy ory, analysis of jet-induced interferen ts, transition aero- 
; namics, theoretic i Stability and ntr with flight data, 
0 1 
g und- € ffect theo exp t} M tian T 1. Prerequisite: 
appr ry and ex I n ] ] 
> 0 1 
273 Val of c department (Sprin 


rinciples of 


esig Automatic F light C ontrol } Klein and Staff 
Sign 
mo ie] of aeronauti il instrumentation and fee ck controls; mathematical 
q $ 
els of sensors controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback control, stabil- 


» and speed of response equatizati n effects of nonlinearities and 
Quisite: ay Pproval of dep ar 


)Ynami : ; K wt . 
und ics and C :'ontro| of Spacec raft ( (3 Tolson and Staff 
amen itals OF satellite attitude dyna 


Craft made determinatior 


rere 


and control. Space- 
and three-axis stabilized 
n ngie-output sys- 
bilization. Prerequisite: 


"ments of linear contro] t] 
Jasic fee 'dback í ontro 


N 
y 
en 
ei 
cc 
TE 
= 


partment (Sprit 
Derivat; IC ‘ontrol of Aircraft (3 Klein and Staff 
ns and direction cosines, 
10tion, stability of linear 


equations ot motion, I ujer transi 


atives and lir 


iearization of equati 


‘ application t longitudinal and lateral dynamics, Laplace trans- 


and frequency-response approval of 


alysis. Prerequi 


276 M 
Tolson and Staff 


versal variables, orbit de- 
rem. Orbital 


pler's equ 


0 ansters S 
» ' Variation ot parameters, drag and oblateness effects irogat 
278 " Or ap 1 " 
dance a rie Oval of the department Fall, even vears 
Undamental Navigation of Space ecraft | Tolson and Staff 
: als 2 f the 
mati, oF spacecraft Ruidance, navigation, and control. Review or the 


al fundar imentals 


112 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


tion of estimation theory to guidance and navigation Lambert's problem a 


ascent guidance for launch vehicle flight control. Hardware implementatio® 

requirements (Fall, even years) stall 
279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 

Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) stall 
280 Intermediate Thermodynamics (3 ` Cot 

Macroscopic and microscopit descriptions of thermodynamic systems. = 0 

ditions of equilibrium and stability ot thermodynamic systems. Review 


d cryst $ 


methods of statistical thermodynamics. Properties of perfect gases an 
I : Select 


Review of elements of kinetic theory and transport phenomena. 
i applic ations. Prerequisite approval of department (Fall) tall 
281 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 


The concept of ensembles; Boltzmann, Fermi-Dirac, and Bose Einste ri 
, nonequiiP 
» of sud} 


jin statisti 


balance and entropy-production equations Linear and nonlinear 
thermodvnamics. Benard instability and fluctuation theory. Integratior 
using information theory; computational tec hniques Prerequisite: 7 


equivalent (As arranged) stall 
286 Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) stall 


287 Heat Conduction (3) "T 
Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media Formulalio 
methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions. Steady tw?” ^ qon 
dimensional problems, problems in unsteady heat conduction. Con - J 
composite regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent (Fall, even suf 

288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow. Mast 
boundary-layer solution. Similarity and nondimensional parameter cit 
momentum heat transfer analogy. Convective heat transfer at high gm" 
Stability, transition, and turbulence. Free convex tion. Prerequisite: M 
equivalent. (Spring, odd years) NI. 
289 Radiative Heat Transfer (3) Cutler 5 ang” 
Thermal radiation; laws of intensity attenuation and generation. sora 
and frequency spectrum. Surface properties and view factors design ° ered” 
and radiant boilers. Optical temperature diagnostics; remote sensing: f 
site: approval of department (Fall, odd years) si 
291 Power Systems (3) x iaatiot pe 
Design of thermal power system components and system optimiza soldi 


balance studies, options for improved cycle efficiencies, pi 
and design, safety and pollution regulations. Survey of electric P j j 
St 


technology. Prerequisite: ME 187 or equivalent (Fall, even yon i 
293 Combustion (3) wr cos 
Basic combustion phenomena. Rate processes and chemical kink eos 


reaction theory. Detonation, deflagration, diffusion flames, heterog lation A 
bustion. Experimental measurements. Impact ot pollution 108 yen a 
alternate fuels. Prerequisite: approval of department (Spring: * j 
295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) ctio ob 
Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi-Dirac statistics; partition p. p 
respondence between classical and statistic al thermodynamics slid the 


negligible effects of interpartic le forces; perfect gases The Debye s0 "i 
stein solid. Prerequisite: ME 280 (As arranged) p 
296 Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) m 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) TA 
Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) j 
298 Research (arr.) gl 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for « redit sy 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) ers, si y 
311 Nonsteady Flow (3) Garris NE. dr 
Fundamental equations of nonsteady viscous flow Characteris ai j jo 
initial and boundary conditions. Piston theory and the oscilla com 


steady flows with entropy production. Gas dynamics of noni j 
> 
Prerequisite: ME 235 or 237, or equivalent (As arrange 
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312 Theory of Turbulence (3) Mavriplis and Staff 
Concept of turbulenc e, transition and linear theory of flow stability, experi- 
mental observations on turbulence generation, turbulent kinetic energy distri- 
bution, statistic al description of turbulence, mean turbulent energy and Reynolds 
Stress closure models, turbulent shear flows in free turbulence and wall turbu- 
lence Prerequisite ME 227 (As arranged) 

Hypersonic Flow (3) Staff 
Shock waves in hypersonic limits, one-dimensional piston problem, and 
method of charac teristics. Hypersonic small-disturbance theory. Unsteady and 
Similarity parameters. Newtonian flow theory for slender and blunt bodies. 


Hypersonic viscous interaction phenomena Prerequisite: ME 235 (As 
* arranged) 
317 Physica] Gas Dynamics (3) Staff 
Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular forces, specific 
he: : i 
Wats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating gas, radiation. 
l g 


398 prerequisite ME 235, 295, or equivalent As arranged) il 
‘vanced Reading and Research (ar: Staff 

waited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying examination. 

399 Die. be repeated for credit 
iSSertation Research (arr.) Staff 
imited to Doctor of Se ience candidates. Mav be repeated for credit 


SCIENCE 


^JUISes degi r à 
Cates th. lesignated “As arranged" are not offered on a regular basis. An asterisk indi- 


à; a à 
ampus wh course is offered at NASA-Langley Research Center and may be offered on 
5 When arranged 


201 . 
Introduction to Manufacturing (3 Shen and Staff 


und: 
indamentals of modern manufac turing. Processes for manufac turing mechan- 
Cal and electronic 
"anufacturi 
bilities, te 


components from metals, polymers, ceramics, and silicon. 
ng systems, CAD, robotics, and design for assembly Current capa- 
chnological needs, and competitiveness. Examples from high-tech 


208 Eneas ies. Prerequisite approval of department (Fall) s 
Conseryat vation (3) Staff 
acturing mar methods in the home, in transportation and in industrial manu- 
SerVvation an Lut ial sectors. Second law of thermodynamic s from a con- 
in ] lewpoint. Construction methods for low energy consumption 


ad and small edifices Environmental effects Prerequisite approval of 
215 Vanced $ (As arranged) . 

Deflection . trength of Materials (3) Staff 

Mam, ^ Of beams using singular functions, unsymmetrical bending of beams, 

astic foundation. Beam-column problems, shear center for thin- 

AM Cross sex tions, curved beams. Applications of energy methods, tor- 


si m 
2 "d rum, equations for theory of elasticity, thin- and thic k-walled cylinders, 
17 Analytical nitration, and failure criteria Prerequisite: CE 120 (Spring) 
Pun manga] onanie 3 (3) Haque and Staff 
Lagrange’. i Principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and 
18 Smal] Oscillations a nonholonomic systems, Hamilton’s equations, theory of 
ntroduction í ns. F rerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 
Kinematics © Continuum Mechanics (3) Haque and Staff 
Newtonian > a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic solid, 
22) ap Plications P: xà fluid, integral formulation of general principles, simple 
Theory of Elasti » quisite: approval of department (Fall) ac 
troduction p, eo I (3) Staff 
ine; ‘On to Cartesian tensors; deformation, stress, constitutive relations for 


sion /Srmulation of boundary value problems, variational princi- 
o dine ending of prismatial rods plane problems. Prerequisite: 
ry of partment, (Spring) : 
S Pblication of ity H (3) Staff 
plane Proble ‘integral transform and analytic function theory to solution of 
Prep Nisite. 15: elastic wave propagation. Three-dimensional elasto-statics. 
: ApSc 211; EngS 221 (Fall, odd years) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


229 Transformations in Materials (3) 
Thermodynamics o! multiphase systems, 1 
tion, prec ipitat lon, $01 ution ot moving boi in¢ 

effects of stress on equilibri 


1artensite crystallography and thermody 


ucleation, crystal growth, soli 


(Sprit 1g, odd years) 


231 Structure and ' Transformations in Materials 
il detects Ferr so 


tions shape diffusion 


13 Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) 


strain reiation 


orthotropic al strength theo! 
ics of materié ils approach to stiffness, elastic 
lamination theory, strength of laminates 
Prerequisite; approval of "— 
234 Composite Materials (3 

Principles of — s and composite nforcement 
of composites fiber-T 


s, directionally 


Gilmore and Su 


lary problems, spinodal deco. 
effects on tr ansformation* 
'rerequisite EngS 2 231. 
j Staff 


ilmore ane 
jd solu 


deformation twinning * 


: stall 

ils, invariant properties a: 

1 orthotropic lamina. Mec a 

approach to stiffness: Cit. 
Statistical theory of fatigue 

odd vears) quf 


Gilmore and“ 
Mic romechanie 
reinforcing mé terials. * "m 


reinforced polymers; m 
lispersion strengthene 
Spring, even vears) sul 


Prerequisite il of department 


236 Experimental T Tec n rianan in Materials Science (3 
Samy yle prepar ition Optic al 
ctron m 


odd vears) a 


imeetiadiveli transmissio 


microscopy. Prerequisite 
37 Environmental Effects on Materials 


Aqueous corrosion, electroc he trochemical 1 


lar corrosion 


Environmental fact 


s. Prerequisite 
even years 
238 Biomechanics I (3 


Historical overviev biomaterials 


in mechanics as applied to tl 


» mechanical analysis of t 


physiologic al loading cond tions yanics applic 


oes NP Prerequisite 218 or equival 
239 Biomechanics II (3) 


of continuum concepts 


Consideratior 


in the context of bioe and safety appli¢ 


igineering in med ical 
phasis on basic prin: iples and descriptions of stresses 
applications Study of biome 


culoskeletal, 


hanics problems 


cardiovascular 


240 Fracture Mechanics ( 
Fundamentals of brittle 

Linear elastic 
Engineering I 
propagation laws, fatigue, 
(Spring, even years) 

241 Deformation and Failure of Materials 
Elastic and plastic deformation 


eorv and exte 


2 Materials Recycling and Recovery (3 
l'echniques and technologies for recover 


tionships of recycling 
ronmental impact 
pects of recycling « 


Gilmore an rove 
liffraction Electron i 
icroscopy: 


Gilmore an jon 
eactions, p9 ro 
tress corrosion, hight m et 
rosion, oxidations liqui (Fe 


val ol departme nt. 


l'oridis, Bandak. a pif 


conc? 
Fundamenta © o 
| systems. Appr 


gicai à a a 
phy siologic on 


| under 
nd inju? 


ations & 
nt (I all) 
Toridis, E and 9 
ptions, and stress ater” 
„s and DIOP ur 
ations we 
jo 

and strains D n 
related to orthop? ore 
applications: 


gical tissut 


fi 
pis 
»s, Lie „þowitž napi" 


Jone 

nsions: ! m ou 
ynsiderations, fractur sch e 

with limil ap "i Cb 
site; Eng? í 
s Se 
G more 99 oad 
y „hening m 

ation theory: stre prt 
temperature I " 


n "d 
; waste ater m 
s à Mw, 
and reusing servation ja” 
1 to energy cons „tal P? n 
"ASA and env ironme m 
Prerequisite approval ? 


= 
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Ul y 1 CAL 1 


i Staff 
Special Topics in Engineering Science (3) 


f denartmant (As arranged) : 
Prerequisite Approval oi depi rim - i Gilmore and Staff 
249 Special T opics in Materials Science (3 A nos 
Prerequisite approval of department hetis ra 
_ 


“96 Plasticity (3) 
Introdu tion to the 


i def, ition. Physical basis of 
ontinut t gi Ì, strain hardenin nd softening, 
rate-independent p'asticity. Concepts of y tape a uations describing plasti« 
reverse vield ind cy C] : x Abe. ; < Id ye " 
D te: EneS 21 l dn Ls l 
deformation Frerequ t ' - Lee, Toridis, and Staff 
257 Theory of Vibrations (3 t single- and multiple- 
Damped and mped natural! vil ration, r enim t excitations, modal 
degrees Of-fre« te teady-state and riat formulation 
analysis nonproportional damr ind : i ; f brational 
of equations of motior discret 
analysis Prerequisite: approval of "oparumer »arkani and Staff 
JR ` sa ET 
458 Structural Dynamics (3) tes ! shells; approx- 
‘ibration of conti ous Syste : f intear transiorr MySIS 
imate methods of v Dration analvsis site: EngS 257 or ip] roval of 
of nonlinear Systems; wave proy , e pine 3° i 
^ department Fall, odd years oarkani and Staff 
699 andom Vibration of Structures (3 $n ad tures to stationarv 
Dtroduction to random processes, resp wont à € to earth laxes, waves, 
and nonst tionary random inputs. Stru - . i sis of structures under 
'oundary-layer tur} ences, wind loads P mper Spring, even years) 
*270 qp aom loads Prerequisite pprova : Myers and Staff 
heoretic al Acoustics I (3 nedia; waves in in- 
acoustic t} É 1 radiation from 
inite Space Ind trar sion t . : å in ducts and en- 
ample solid boundari, t] f soutid Prkadotii ApSc 213, 
Closures elements of classica ibsorpt ' 1 
ME 22 rr "nd i 
271 R ^e urange ot ul 
27 at 
andom Process T heory 
andom processes: «tai arit 1€ 
“TO88-correlation | ect l 
Square estim; ti nit 
distriby "m 
t. 
X I st s 
X Kt d X " 
ge Staff 
^ s, practical 
: n.a ns, | 
- tilation-system, mechanical- 
; à Bens ws affecting vibration 
t , wt ind isolation. Pre- 
and Vibration ontrol by structural des is 
*quisit c 
tona e: Engs 27 I 1s arranged i Staf 
*?5 heoretical 2^ 270, ME 215 ve ws and Staff 
G J Acoustics I] | J nd heat 
enera] he ; } neous media, viscous anc à 
ond Cory of Sound propagation in homogeneous n sources 
u ) . S 3 hi ; 
d lion ¢ ffect inhomogene S wave ¢ liffraction 
lpoles i tte lilfract 
fern’ Wadrupol, 5; radiation from mo S "— istics 
Sound by € } S ed t jetric acous 
stacles: aco stics of 


"280 Spa Wuisite: 


ls arra Staff 
Acoustics (3 


tet! from such areas as 
t " ^ ne s choser om such 
a TOS Pac oe and problems (€— 1d procedures for 
,"9 Noise , Mirabilis "y Pu st ents and proi ! 
aCOusti 5"neration | o nunities 
lo moi. Measures, ts: and res Y iiia 0 e. and um 
Qn. Oise, p : ser 
82 ¢ m a “requisite: appr val of de t 1 À 2 i i Staff 
T-Aide, I ridis and ots 
Fu Aided Desi m í(3 ^ 
nc 8 J C for the 
deg cam al concent ! the dev, pment of mputational algorithms for t 
“IBN of Structure 
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ing systems. Representation of the design process and design sp 


a network of decision tables and logic al 


flags. Optimization te 


algorithms in design applications. Prerequisite CSci 50, CE 210 
283 Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) ro 


Automatic generation and display on ( 
consisting of a grid of discrete points inter: 
shapes. Automati mesh generation, trans! 
cept of “hidden” lines, Interactive compu 
site: CSci 50 or equivalent; or concurrent r 
284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3 
Eigenvalue problems. Numeri al solution « 
differential equations. Solution technique 
bolic partial differential equations Nume 
ment equations. Introduction to solution t 


RT screen oO 


onnected by user-selet ted gt 


f geometrical shap' 


„ometr 


ormations, projections, and the f 
ter-graphics applications preset, 
evistration: EngS 284 (Spring 
l'oridis and Sr. 
»f systems of equations and ne 
s for elliptit parabolic , anc yP 


rical methods for solving finit 
problems Prereq" 


of fluid-flow | 


CE 117 or ME 117, or approval ot department (Fall) 
285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mec hanics (3) it 
Calculus of variations. Variational formulation o! the finite ele 


Weighted residual techniques. Computer 1 

method. Application to problems in heat tr 

structural analysis. Prerequisite approval 
*286 Aircraft Structures (3) 

Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, ft 

skin in the analysis and design of stiffened 

stiffness of locally buckled stiffened struct 


mplementation of the 
insfer, stress analysis, 
of department (5f 


rce interplay betwee! 


thin-walled structures- 


ures. Design consider 


evaluation of various design procedures Prerequisite approval 


(As arranged) 
288 Advanced Finite Element Methods 
in Structural Mechanics (3) 


Review of variational formulation of the finite element methot 


various continuum and struc tural element 
problems in elasticity, plasticity, large def 
shells. Recent developments in finite eler 
EngS 285 (Spring, odd years) 


289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics | 3) 


T: 


s Applic ation to stati 
lection, and instabilit 


nent methods. Prereq 


Prerequisite: approval of department (As arranged) 


298 Research (arr.) 


Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
*310 Aeroacoustics (3) 
General theory of aerodynamic sound get 
formulation of jet noise, similarity laws 
boundary-layer noise, fan and compressor 


de 
Myers 5 ji 


eration and propagat 
supersonic 


noise, helicopter n 


( 


i Formula gi 


Haque an 


oise, * 


"Td 
isit? 


quil 
ridis and su 


„ment me " 
finite ele a 
fluid flow: 


pring) ou 
toners 9^ 
, stiffeners f 


Strengt ajd 
ations. pe 
of dep? 


ridis and d 


c ana = f 
y in p? JT 
uisite: © 

s 


gil 
S 


jon. À t pois? 


-onic } $ 
and subson jc boo 


son 1 
As ana qu 


Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite EngS 275 Myers Sog le 


*311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 


Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. 


tween linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation th 


applications to transmission of sound thr 


walls. Prerequisite: approval of department (As arrangec 


p 
elliptic past 
y 


314 Advanced Numerical Methods (3) 
Finite difference, finite element, and spe 
and hyperbolic differential-equation sys 
tec hniques Nonlinear equations Prereq 
arranged) 

315 Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) 


) 
Polar decomposition, invariance, isotropy representat 


ants and isotropic tensor functions Def 


principles. Principles for constitutive relations. App 


ticity and non-Newtonian fluids. Prer 
(Spring, even years) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Scient 


May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates 


gh ducts with flow 


oug! 


tral methods for 
ctral me ia 


rough nor 


ct A 
[nter&" adit 
Ur a 


tems. Parallel- an% g 284 
uisite: ApS 213, Eng W 
"d 
fot ra 
ion theore es, W^ 

ics, 99. 
yrmation kinematics “onli 
lications de?" 
equisite pprova T 
T d 


c 
May be repeated for 


ng ext 
e qualifying? m 


COUNSELING/HUMAN 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 

See Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 
COUNSEI NG/HUN 
Professors C.E 


aw, C.H. Hoare M. Sashkin 
irato Professors N E. Chalofsky, D.R. Schw 
“sistant Professors S.A. Marotta, S 


Confessore, I 


ead 
tio 28 to the degrees of Master of Arts in Educ 


» 8nd Doctor of Edu ation 


201 Head Injury Reh 


asic 


abilitation (3) 
. » anatomy and physiology of 
Injuries, ph 


lysical, cognitive, and psv 

and rehabilitation strategies. Prer« 

Special Workshop (arr.) 

Opics to be announced in the Sched 
9undations of Counseling (3 

Introdu, tory 


220 


N 


taduate School of Education and Huma 


ition and Human Develop: 


survey: definitions, scope. pr 


AND ORGANIZATIONAL STUDIES 117 


1AN AND ORGANIZATIONAL STI IDIES 
Vontress, D Linkowski (Chair), E.W. Kelly jr., J.C. Heddesheimer, D.W. 


dt, J. Garci 


A. Horvath, T.] Martir 


Research) 


n Development for pro 


Garcia 
1865, types, and severity of head 
]uences of head injuries 


Staff 
isses. May be repeated for « redit 


Kelly, Marotta 


Heddesh« 


pe, principles, histor background, so- 
Cia] ; > pe, } 
‘al and cultura] foundations, s rging trends, ethics, and issues. 
25: vall and spring) 
“unseling Interview Skills (3 Heddes Garcia, Marotta 
“quisition of counseling skills commor heories t 1 lectures, 
de l 5 av LUE : 
e monstrations by faculty, role playing id vide usite or con- 
js ant registration: ( ns] 251 (for counse ng in of instructor 
$ required § ç ; ^ ^ 
254 yeka ed for others Material fee, $25 Fal r) 
"ds osocial Adjustment (3) Hoare 
Me 
MM health problems emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and others 
255 Cara, 8 With childen and adolescents Fal 
eer Counseling | 3) 
Ac 
"Onsideration of theorv practice and the iion related to ca- 
teer counse J ptem ME : 
3 2 - anse ling, Choice, and devel. it ove n. Prerequisite: Cnsl 
1 259 (for 


Mate. Counseling majors 
257 ylateria] fee, $25 


hdivi $25 (Fall) 

Pai ual Assessment in Counseling (3) 
Systema, P dy of individual analysis and at 
EU IC Case Joana, ^ a 
Dunse]in € study Prerequisite ( 


lg major 
25 Or Others M Jors 
£ Theories and T. 7 1 
/ i à ec ` aline (3 
An intre i hniques of Counse ling. 


|; Psyc 131 or} duc 212 
aterial fee, $25 Fall) 


“late, t 9n to basi, counseling 
ling = Iniques Prerequis te or ; 
S ‘ajors) permission of nstructor is 
281 Ga, *ummer) 
G up 


Pri Counseling | 3) 
ni Clples Or grou 
Ca) and Practice 
n 0 

rc Ounseling majors) permiss 
Summer) 
L'Ar a 'S ^ 
Guideg 8 school Counseling (3 
ing, win Udy of the 


Wit environmental and spe 
Ounse a Pec tal attention to th e ciple 
eleme ing Includes s. Lo 

283 c. entary 


pe 20 hours of 
ool « ounseling pr 

;. "OUunseling (3) 

9f procedures Í 


> 
lTerequisite 


gram 


or concurrent 


permission of ir 


IT concurrent re 


P dynamics as related to 


in group ¢ ounseling. Prer 


Supervised I 


Or, and impe 


is required for others. 


Marotta 
es. Development of 


) 


Cnsi 251 (for 


or permission of instructor is required 


Marotta, Vontress 


T eutic theories and asso- 

re tion: Cnsl 251 (for coun- 
equired for « rs (Fall, spring, 
sheimer, Kt Linkowski, Marotta 
eract within groups. Tech- 


it registration: 
ured for others. 


Kelly, Heddesheimer, Marotta 


ty elements of school counsel- 


and practices of elementary school 


activities in an 


spring, summer 


Vontress 


} 
nts to, counseling culturally 


registration: Cnsl 251 (for counsel- 


ms of study 
Educa- 


e 
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ing majors); permission of instructor is required for others (Fall, 


summer) Kelly 


264 Value, Spiritual, and Religious Issues in Counseling (3) and 
The theoretical and practical intersection of « ounseling, psy hotherapi. 
mental health considerations with religion and spirituality The « linically 


" ality in 
fective and ethically responsible integration of religion and spirituality lit 
registration: Cnsl 251 


(Spring) 


(for « ouns 


Vontres 


authenticity: 


counseling Prerequisite or concurrent 
majors); permission of instructor 1s required for others 
265 Existential Counseling (3 


Consideration of how existential concepts such às courage 
ity may be use J 
f the existe?! 


ssion oi 


dom, meaning, existential anxiety, and responsibil 


philosophical approach to « ounseling, including discu 


counseling relationship, diagnostic procedure: and interver 
(Summer) ii 
[ } 
: : : . t i aro! 
266 Secondary School Counseling (3) Kelly, Heddesheimer; p | 
! co 


Guided study of the environmental and spec alty elements for s hool 7 
l ces of sec ondary $9 


ing, with special attention to th« princ ples and practi 
field activities 


counseling. Includes 20 hours of supervised prepracucum 
secondary school counseling program (Fall spring, summer) ou 
267 Foundations of Employee Assistance Programs (3) [4 
i " ^ y nploye® 
History, legislation, and foundations of practice of ci unseling in emp™? 


sistance programs Prerequisite or concurrent 
seling majors permission of instructor 1$ require d for thers 
g 
yi! 


problems « lients present n 
(Fall and summ wl 


abus 


years) 
268 Community Counseling (3 
Description of community «€ ounseling settings 
consideration of appropriate intervention strategies 
269 Counseling Substance Abusers (3) 
Individual, group, family, and self-help € ounseling applied to substante o gr 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ( ns] 251 (for counseling majo 
mission of instructor is required for others (Fall, odd years) Kol! 
271 Family Counseling (3) i a ffe 
The family as a system: how it affects the client and how the clients... pr | 
Didactic presentations, role playing and work with simulated fami pajo” 
| 251 276 (for counseling 


)1 OF 


requisite or concurrent registration: Cns 


wu?" 


(Spring) 


permission of instructor is required for othe 


272 Human Sexuality for Counselors (3) Hon d 
The purpose of this course is to increase the awareness and under yis 
of sexuality as it relates to counseling in contemporary 50‘ ety 5 wis 
or concurrent registration: Cns! 251 or 276 (for co inseling majors» j| 
of instructor is required for others (Spring pink?" " 

274 Counseling Older Persons (3) ; pansit 
Special considerations and counseling emphases in regard to the life ue 


or concuP ^. ire 


and role changes that occur for older persons Prerequisite or i$ 


tration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission o! instruct 


for others (Fall) i 
276 Foundations of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) I" ger 
Survey of history, philosophy, basic principles legislation, roles; 
ib V isits to selected field sites (I ill) Link? y 
278 Disability and Case Management (3) 
Case management services for persons with physic al, t 
disabilities (Spring) 
280 Job Placement and Supported Employment (3) 
Job development and modification: placement of per 
(Summer) 
y 


281 Medical and Psychosocial Aspects of Disabilities (3) hos jal? 
Chronic and traumatic disorders with rehabilitation and psy" s 
cations (Spring) y 

284 Practicum in Counseling (1) ; in coU 
Part of a two-semester clinical experience for degree t andidat tio OF P 
Prerequisite Cnsl 255, 257; prerequisite or concurrent registi gi 


m . er A 
concurrent registration: Cnsl 285 Fall, spring and summ y 


285 Internship in Counseling I (2 
Part of a two-semester clini 


sa CO 
sree € andidates i 
- 1 summer 


Concurrent registration: Cr anc 
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286 Internship in Counseling II (3 to 6) Staff 
Part of a two semester clinical experience for degree candidates in « ounseling. 
Prerequisite Cns] 285 (Fall, spring, and summer 


293-94 


Research and Independent Study (1 to 3 Staff 


Individual research under guidance of a staff membe r. Program and conferences 


arranged with an instruct Academic vear 
190-99 Thesis Research (3-3 Stali 
344 Advanced Group Counseling (3 Kelly, Marotta 
^. post-master's cours: on interpersonal process gr I with didactic, ex- 
Periential, and supervi 8 € ( € valent 


Permission of instructor is req 


352 Aw 4 - ades pring ind summe : 
52 Organization and Administration of ( ounseling Services (3 Vontress 
= 
Principles and procedures { lesigning and implementing inseling services 
35 Admission by permission of instructor pri 
493 Work, Identity, and Adult Development (3 Hoare 
le influence of WOrk on identity, intellectual and personality levelopment, 
357 and other developmental att; butes Fall 
35 . t t i 
^ Yoctoral Practicum in Counseling (2 Kelly and Staff 
Experiential learning of nced counseling and inseling-related compe- 
tencies through direct d pa ipation in group work, research, teach- 
ag, and/or consultati: n, Admission by permission of instructor Fall and 
358 Spring) 
39 T q r T : 
“vanced Theories of ( ounseling (3 Vontress 
Titical analysis ind evaluation of | ( S€ theories and considera- 
HOD of their impli ations for practice. For Ed.S. and Ed.D. dé didates in 
359. the field of counseling Admiss in by permission of instructor Fall 
361 Sctoral Internship in Counseling and Counselor Supervision (2-2 Kelly 
391 Denar: Counseling (arr Kelly 
;ISSertation Research (ar: Staff 
Terequisite: Educ 190 
MAN REsp», 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
20 E 
Special Workshop (arr.) Staff 
0 
236 ech (0 be announced in the ochedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
Hur nology ang Human Resource Development (3 Staff 
man Fesource development's role and st itegies in managing training and 
Perfo velopment s role and strategi in managing training 
t rmance improvement tex hnolos 
ernati DM org) à 
HRp ational and Multicultural Human Resource Development (3 Staff 
Chan -p adult learning Issues associated with international and intercultural 
263 Hume ' gultura] issues of diversity within U.S. organizations (Fall 
Foun i. “source Development (3 Chalofskv, Confessore 
ion | tions and evolution of HRI ethics and philosophy et ganiza- 
a : : I 
264 Design of 1 s (Fall and spring 
x Q Ll i 
raini t Adult Learning in Human Resource e Development (3 Confessore 
Plan; ng, education, and evelopment programs for various client systems are 
269 a using conceptual models 
zati i. bc 
Techni M Diagnosis for HRD (3) Schwandt 
Tesoi ques and methods of measurement sed in diagnosing the human 
2? Intern Needs of the organizatior 
nship į ATE NPN : 
R urce e Adult Learning and Human Staff 
Supervig velopment (3 to 6 
age. Vised e 
27 adult edi : eXperience in selecte d areas of human resource development and 
3 Perfo ‘Cation Admission by permission of instructor Fall and spring) 
Sty mance Manageme S f Horvath 
"dy of perf gement Systems (3 f 
27 tioners in "ormance management systems and the r le played by HRD prac- 
74 Grou design and implementation 
281 Ame as Edy BAhizationa] Theories (3 Chalofsky, Horvath 
Sduc 25 
p dult amina, 
eami (3 ; 
a aming thea: " T £ 
Mons: off, CS às applied to adults in indi grouj 
Ct of 
ES i ‘ learning: ps g I S 
Tate ituations i 
be i t I all and spring 
0 * Adult Learning (3 Confessore 
X i ; ^ 4 
Situation. niques, and ipproaches; developing action-oriented learning 
8 Or ( FI 1 i OP |: 
"T'Banizations 
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" p d 1 alofsky 
284 Evaluation of Human Resource Development Programs (3) pee 
Evaluation design strategies for adult learning programs in business, i 

government, voluntary and community organizations, and agencies. 
Eines Confesso? 


286 Issues in Human Resource Development Programs (3) 
Current issues and trends in the fields of human resource « 
(Fall and spring) p chalofk 

287 Management of Human Resource Development Programs | 1) , 
Management of organizational units involved in promoting HI 


e a Ms : à , t, Sas 
289 Consulting Skills in Human Resource Development (3) Schwand "e 


ation! 


lev elopment. 


RD activities: ys 
ient behaviors, 


Examination of the consulting process consultant—cli 


` 1 j aniz 
lemmas, using theory and field experience tor individual and org&r 


development (Fall and spring) Schwan! 
290 Organizational Learning (3 : ning o! 

The psychological and sox iological paradigms assoc iated with the leat 

collected whole suf 


293-94 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) 


nos 
"Is: confer? 
Individual research under guidance of a stafi member. Program and ( 


arranged with an instructor (Academic year) sul 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) vl cash? 
321 Seminar: Advanced Issues in Human Chalofsky: * 
Resource Development (arr.) uis T d | 
327 Seminar: Applied Research in Human Chalofsky,* | 
Resource Development (arr po 
353 Work, Identity, and Adult Development (3) Í 
Same as Cnsl 353 se 
379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) ar devel? 
Supervised practic al experience in various forms of human resoure - 
ment. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) se 
391 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Prerequisite: Educ 390 
CRIME IN COMMERCE and CRIMINAL JUSTICE ie 
See Forensic Sciences 
EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES = 
CHINESE cu 
yis" 


271-72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3-3) 
Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content 
Chin 109 or equivalent (Alternate academic years) 
273 Chinese Drama (3) 


and style. 


Readings of plays by Guan Han-qing, Ma Zhi-yuan, and others. si 
Chin 109 or equivalent p 
277-78 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods (3-3) 


n 
H nov Pi 
: a i ng/ QUI i 
Short stories of the Song period Selected readings of Ming Qu på eq" 
` / 
torical development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite Chin 1 


(Alternate academic years) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES Wu 
Program Committee: E. McCord (Director), J. Chaves, B. Dickson, v.c Ki» " 
M. Whyte, A. Zhao T A 
. 0 0 
Master of Arts in the field of East Asian studies—The Elliott 9€ hoo! ned " 


Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program leading to the Master of Arts p 
Asian studies í school of "A 
Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Eli " t 
tional Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field Students wit n "iron j 
work in the modern history of China, Japan, or Korea may need to tak? d. j^, 
beyond the minimum required for the degree to acquire this bac kgrow of inte 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott Scho 
Affairs. The program requires a minimum of 36 credit hours, with à 


ECONOMICS 121 


Option, Students elec ting the non-thesis option must comple 
minar requiring the preparation of a substantial research paper. Students electing the 
bei " J t I > 
esis option will complete six credit hours of tl 
Organize 
amin, 


tea minimum ot one researc h 


1681s research. Students are required to 
their course work into at least t] 


ations in each. Each student's program of study must include course work on more 
làn One East Asian country, as wi | as cot 
E plines economics 
: *, and soc iologvy 

S Udents Must demon 


»e fields and pass Master's ( /omprehensive Ex- 
i 


i f four of the follow- 
history, intern 


al business, political 


Strate a reading knowledge 'se, or another ap- 
"wa Asian language by passing a tool examinatior their Masters Com- 
Prehensi e examinations Six hours of language se credit may apply toward degree 
Wirement 


dl Ncentration 


, in Chinese ] 
là Tequired t} 


uage and literature 30-credit-hour program, 


Nege 16818, is available for student e a concentration in Chi- 
pass a 18 «48e and literature. St must t f Chinese literature and 
3 a} a yp’ Sa d. - A . 
hours ee Comprehensive Examination in id. They must also take 6 
» UTS Of hista. 1 : 

les g Ustory courses and 6 hours of additio 


rtain to East Asian stud- 


ass a Master's ( ompreh one of these two minor fields. 


hensive Exar 
following graduate co 
Chin 99, . ; 

hin 27 1-72 Poetry of the 7 ing and Song Periods 
Chin 27 


urses pertain to East Asian studies 


Chin 24 J Yuan Drama 
nid /8 Prose Narratives of the S 18, Ming, and Qing Periods 
269-70 Ex onomy of China 


Econ 97 ^ 
y% on 27 l Ei onomy of Japan 


Seminar Geographic 


Perspectives in Go orary Ghina 


list 259. , Headings S« minar: History of Sino-Soviet Re 
| 790 Resear h Semi 

Headings Research Seminar: Modern J 1panese History 
Hise 9: Resear h Se minar Mode rn East Asiar Hist ry 

s Readings Seminar: Modern East Asiar History 
de Politic s of China 
Pg, 2 Foreign Policy of Chin A 

> 474 Governments and Politics of Japan and Kore 
Stug 75 Internationa] Politics of East Asia 
Selected r should Consult t 
Opics ¢ Ourses th 


RUM 


nar: Problems in U.S.-Soviet-C} inese Relations 


he program director concer 


nin 
rnil 


ig Certain Spe ial Topic S or 


at may also be part of this program 


0ldfan on hheim, J.L Gastwirth, M A 


ezer, J.J. Cordes (( hair), J. Pelzman, J.E 
} 
] 


S.E. Haber, R.S. 
R.P. Trost, B.L. 


Research) 


D.J. Rousslang, 


fess atson, M.D Bradley, J.R. Millar, S.C. Sm 
Tore T.F Carroll, P Swamy, ] | 


4g Clate Lecturer s N Kirby 


: : S R.F, Phillj A.S. Malik, F.L. Joutz. M.O Moore, S.M. Suranovic 
4 ASSOC ps, A.i alik, ł utz 
‘Sistany fat Professor M.A. Baily 
"SSOrs V 
r 


Fon, N Vonortas, S. Joshi. S Reeves, A. Zhao, E.M. Feasel, S Jain, 


ain, Y Arts ; ; 
nj, Dor i sin the field of è 


1 rere » (1 Bache ir of Arts degree with 
ec i “onomics—Prerequisite: (1) a Bachelor t Í 
Tec o OnOmics o l 


‘ i work nomi iat includes intermediate 
"ny ic T with course WOrk in economics that includes inter 

^a i . N 
Hayy is di nd mácroe, onomic theory (equivalent to Econ 101, 102 or 217-18); (2) 
Rated fo y asic calculus equivalent to Math 31-32 or 41—42 Applications are 
tne, ite. tà Semester only 


f» inca Banera] require 
ing (1) Econ 203-4 

addi ic th : "Eroup ec on 
itio, * Deory. c 


ments stated under Columbian S hool of Arts and Sci- 


: 205, and 275; (2) 12 additional cre 
hensive Examination in 
hesis (Ei on 299—300) or 12 credit hours selected from 
Mics courses 


tours to be selected 
MICs courses; ( 3) a Master's Comi 


In some cases, up to 6 credit hours in courses 


' be Substituted for certain of the 
d Portant tot 


above requirements when it 


he candidate's area f study 
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Five-Year Bachelor of Scienct Master of Arts in the fit ld of economii 
dergraduate Programs Bulletin 

Five-Year Bachelor of Science (5ystems Analysis and Engineerin 


field of economics—See the | ndergraduate Programs Bulle 


| involves study P 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of economics ^ie: progral d 
two sequential units Unit I includes my etion of required course work te 
passing the General | xamination. I t be « clu et od within fve A 

r of Unit! dents are considered 4 


entry into the program Upon succe 


rtation stage, which must be comp! eted within five 


lete the dot Soa * 
, recomme 


admission to Unit Il 
ted to í 


wever, the student 


after entry. In all cases 


eight vears after admission. 5t idents admitted to the second unit witi 
f Philos« 


by the Department of Economics for the Ma 
Students must meet the general requireme nts stated unde 


pl v degree [At 
imbian 5€ hool 9! ' 
clude Econ 202, 203, 204 205, 206, 215,4 p^ 
work, and pass "iw 
and two? 


n 


and Sciences. For Unit I, the requirements 11 


and 275, plus 24 additional credit ho 


irs of approved rraduate course 


the General Examination in microeconomi theory, macroeconomic theory, r 
fields selected by the student and approved by the doc toral program committee "M. 
nations are given in the following econometrics, economic : development pert? 


„in 
i| organization jon” 


industri 
public finance, f° 


mental and natural resource economics, health economics 
tional economics, labor economics, monetary theory and policy 


and urban economics, and soviet ind East European economics 


: are 
that constitute the General Examination" pon" 


Examinations: the field examinations 
ents for the microeconomic j 
\inations may be ta” sp 

heory wy 
onomic t st? 


t au 
hin two years of entering the program l'o pass the Ge eral EXT ig 
the he sid exam tio” 


s per vear. The require! 


at least tw« 
theorv examinations must be met before any other field exam 


dents are stronglv advised to take the microeconomk and macroet 


ions w1 


must earn à g of "satisfactory pass OT better in mi i 
! 

microeconomic or macroeconomic theory ind in one of the other two field ext" co 
TET ! 13 na y 
and no grade below “bare pass." Two ol the field examinations may bet take ae? 


;rtunity to v 


ypartment and the dean No further oppi 
rea not € of yit 


f a field examination lin an a is 
f the General Exi minati th pe 


i consult ¥ i "M 
ag ci! i 


time with the approval of 


examinatior permitted. Substituti 


$ 
tudent) to satisfy the re 


chosen Dy uirements o 


lent to ta 


ne. Students sh odd 


i held exal 


fessors responsible for their fields ar e departmen 


their intention to take the examinations. If such notificat 


n 


for the examination 
ertation P 


ceg table diss 


f ] 
ability tO do oy 


advance, it may not be possible to si 


For Unit II, the requirements in« lude formulation oi an at 


completion of a dissertation that demonstrates the ¢ Mm ite 8 jur$ 

E » 2 : 
search, and 24 hours of additional gr yurse work, of which at least 17 s rut or 
dissertation research. Students, including jse who ha in acce ypted disse” gU. 


in 397) in the firs 
ir wi |l be equiva® co 
side the disci 
in Unit! m 


posal must enroll a dissert 


promotion to Unit IL. Satisf 


hours of I nit II course w rk 


is critical to the student's r pes 


required courses outside t 


Departmental prerequisite: Graduate irses in economics (exce M 

221—22. 243. 247. 249. 280, 283, 284) are designed for graduate students X ggg 

Graduate students in other disciplines may rt sister for third group & fs 
j Joss tho Sai bre 


completed Econ 217-18, or 218 and 219, or 101 ind. 102, ul 
rá id Z Jr nc é cro t 
o-level me fi^ y 


indicates that these prerequisites have been w ved. Intermedia i ctor." ic 
} ] " odu pr 
ment, but a c to the 


courses taken elsewhere usually satisfy this require 

courses do not. In addition to these prerequisites and any others specto $ "d 

course, calculus is required in some sections of graduate economics OF i 
Courses at the 300 level are offered as the demand warri ants and - s 


credit 100), 
202 History of Economic Thought (3) nomic! yi^ 
x 2C0 r 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the ae velopment of ec aradig” 


Plato through the ulat al Synthesis 


tempor sions of the Neoclassical Synthesis (Fa 


f the Neoclassk 


lorn ion o 


s—See the Ur 


Master of Artsin tlt 


203-4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) 


Econ 203: Demand. production, cost t 
lent Econ 204: Market structure, we 
P: Econ 203 (Academic year) 
205 Macroe onomic Theory I (3) 
Alternative 
monetary I lic 


^OlICV 


theories of in« 


acts; the role 


v] I : 
<06 Mac roeconomic Theory II (3 
Continuation ot Econ 205. Extensions 


ECONOMICS 123 


Fon, Joshi 
heory Prerequisite: Econ 101 or equiva- 
lfare, general equilibrium Prerequisite: 


Bradley, Joutz 
price level; fiscal and 
! (5pring) 
Bradlev, Joutz 


o te i t deis oi income determi- 
nation application of analytic frameworks t the U.S. « omy; examination of 

i uncertainty i policy strategy Fall 
208 Nationa] Income, Produc t, and Productivity Staff 
Jutput input, and ductivity relationships by industry: ine me, outlay, 
9W-of-funds, and balance sheets 9y sector; uses of accounts for analysis and 

214 Su)ections, — (Fall 

Survey of Mathematical Economics (3 Fon 
rimarily lor graduate st idents in field ther ti t mics. Students in 


economics should cons the structor before taking this course Differen- 

tiation partial differ ind ¢ mic optimization problems: com- 

parative statics input-output ilvs fference, differen ial equations, 

and economii applic tions. Prerequisite ne semester of i ulus and Econ 
215.16 217-18 

1 Mathematic al Economics (3-3 Fon 

Formu] matical models in economic theory Pre- 


ation and application of 
Tequisito : 


! one-year calcu sequence. Oy t graduates with permis- 

217-18 Slon of instruct, 1 Academic ve 
i mrvey of Economic s (3-3 Goldfarb, Hol Watson, Bradley, 
Fon, Joutz, Malik, Phillips 
intermediate level microeconomi: theory (Econ 217) and intermediate-level 
mac Toeconom ix theory (Econ 218 ite students in fields other than eco- 

219 Mmics , , Econ 217 and 218—fa ind spring 
anagerial p, onomics (3) Staff 
ntermediate Inicroeconon th v. with « production and costs, 
bon structure and pricing, risk ysis, and investment theory and capital 
seeing. ( redit cannot be earned f I 217 i 219 (Fall and 
221. 5, sPting) ; 

m nomics ‘heory and Method H. Solomon 


i 1 extension of mi 


welfare analysis to the studv of í yntem porary 
] reg ‘ssue ae 5 the I sect dels ot in- 
co dual choi OS aay $023 ispects of production. 
2 field m mn ` Prin ily ntended for students in 
223-24 - 48 Other th bic MA qui aree at 
Netary T juisite: I 21 icademi i 
YT " 
The Y : Aschheim 
Ory 
centra? " mone 1 the framework of temi ry American 
233 Un = banking (Acaden Vea 
n a 5 e € adit al i 
Revi y — Rura] Development Policies Carroll 
ew of urba 


n and rural de velopm 


itegies in the LDCs. Theories and 


ark of land reform, pea small-farm technology, 
23? v. linkages and planning vice network Fall 
ICS o wet Tl Jin , ] 
Analysi of f the Environment and Natural Resources (3 Malik 
" lesot à ; Public Policy problems re ating to the environment and natural 
8 devel... i e — - = : 
39 Eco, ic N lopment and management site: I 21 (Spring) 
Econom; sof Defense (3 H. Solomon 
> ic ; s 
Sis of defo ^ ysis applied t national security p )bjectives. Analy- 
“Onse o. Í — : — 
UM dustry is SE establishment problems ling we the defense in- 
2 La AF mea Procurement policy (Sri. 
Theory of nomics 1-3) Goldfarb 
Í Wage 
Bf un, ey and employ me: nalysis of labor supplv and demand. Analv- 
" 110 I i , ite 
“41546 en 242 I | € it; unions; wage re gulation. Econ 241 is prerequisite to 
Ustri “demic year 
a " . i 
Econ 245 "ganization | 3) Kwoka, Snyder 
9: Ec 
duct nd nt theory and evide nce regard ndustrial market structure, 
gd Bove m economie Performance. } 46: F c issues in antitrust 
bala , P . -— * 
“On 246 len regulation "T 


———— 


124 
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7 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) 


Selected topics in re gulatory and antitrust ex onomics. Prerequisite: Eco! 


217, or equivalent Offered off campus only (Spring) Baily 
248 Health Economics (3) ; dusty 
Demand for medical care; organization of the health care delivery i > 


i ! , servict* 
policy issues on regulation efficiency, and allocation o! health care S 


(Fall) prod 
" 


249 Industrial Organization—The Telecommunication Industry (3) 


and theories 0 

vsis, vertica 
The suid 

ation indus 


Princ iple s of industrial organization, welfare econ )ymics 


anal 


lation, in theory and in practice Market power, mergt 
and lines of business 


telecommunk 


tionships, entry, and regulation of price 
market performance and business practices of the 


Prerequisite: Econ 217 Offered off campus oniy smith. P 


251 Development Economics I (3 licy js? 
Ihe application of economic theories, empirical studies, and poi jc 


with an e smphasis on pn 
url n 

and poverty, yg 
, industria f in. 

(F all anc 1 spr v 


to economics problems of developing countries 
economic aspects Topics inc lude income distribution ar 
gration, peasant and agrarian efficiency, lertility pre: ference 
multinational enterprise, and international trade policy 


252 Development Economics II (3) acts: ^t 
onomic spe d 


Continuation of Econ 251, with an emphasis on macroet the 
ics include new theories of economic growth and general theories 0 nd de? 
opment process, macroeconomk stabilization ancial re »pression ‘is. 
ening, debt and aid policies, and ap plied economy-w ide polic y mo 
(Fall and spring) yono”, 
255 Economics of Technological Change (3) T 
Economics of research and development; innovation and poe d : 
government in the development and ust f new technology (Sp " 
257 Regional Economics (3) up, 
including input is 


Study of regional planning and growth modets 35; Is 
planning agencies Fyi pg 


gramming, and econometric models used by 
and pricin 


interregional production, trade, migration, Arm 16x auopP, l 
(Fall) ; j^ 
258 Urban Economics (3) thin ¢ j” 
Analysis of spatial relationships among econ mic activities M tras " f 
area including the urban land, labor, an i housing markets; urban m 281 P 
models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions Prerequisite: d sis! 
Pu instructor (Spring) Corde "o | 
263 Public Fin: } i d 
inance I (3) role of the pub pe dy 


Theoretical and empirical analysis of the econom ic j inco "^ 
the effects of public expenditures on resourct allocation ane nd 

urance 4 

r 


tion. Topics include public goods, externat lities, social ins wa 
cost analysis (Fall) Cordes, a", 
264 Public Finance II (3) d transen v 
l'heoretical and empirical analysis of the effects of taxes c , f 
allocation ot resources and income distribution Topics - n abot S 
general equilibrium models of tax incidence effects of utm je "Ld 
saving. eu porti olio choices of house holds and on investme 2 
decisions of firms Spring) 
267 Economies of the Former Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe (3) | 
Analysis of current economic problems. Topics int lude 1n' e et 
investment cycles in planned economies trade relations i 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and t omparative analys" 
cies in the former Soviet Union, Eastern Europe. and p p 
economies. Admission by permission of instruc tor (Fa pol? » 
268 Economies of the Former Soviet Union a p, 
and Eastern Europe in Transition (3) nom T d 
i 


a t eco 
Analysis of the transition from centrally pii lanned marki * ;ssio ? 
mer Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Admiss'' yn by pe 


(Spring) 


269-70 Economy of China (3-3 
Econ 269 


Analysis of organization 
opment of the e onomv 


lems of dex el 


opment. Prerequisite 
Mstructor (Acade 


since 194€ 


ECONOMICS 125 


Zhao 

} licie i ble Devel- 
operation, policies anc probit ms evt 

). Econ 270: Examination of critical prob- 

to Econ 270: Econ 269 or permission of 


"I " year 

*/1 Economy of Japan (3 Staff 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutior ! their contribution to Japan's 
development ; (Fall) 

» Econor AT i rr t, Ph llips 
: netrics I: Introduction (3 rost, Philliy 
Single ex } Statief methods for testing 

1 luation models I econon € 5 iethods for testing 
*conomic hypotheses ind estir ete l'opics ludé heterosce- 
dasticity serial correlation, and ge lependent v Prerequisite: 
Econ 123 Some exposure to matrix ebra heipt ut t required. Same as 
Stat 275 (Fal d pee 

276 E , Wall and sprin | 

^ Econometrics Il: Simultaneous-f quation Models Trost Phillips 
Simultaneous-equati models nomic behavior. Optional topics are 
maximum likelihood estimation ted dependent variables. and quantum- 
Tesponse models. Prer guisite: I R« i: a course in matrix 

s algebra Same as St it 276 IPRC 

4/7 La > P tá : prin 
"Aboratory In Applied Econometrics (3 Trost, Joutz 
~ Pplic ation of econometr € the Use of ecor etric software. Each student 
w ud 
vill be required to write ay piri esearch paper. Prerequisite: Econ 275 or. 

2 With the Permission of the instruct Econ 12 
“onomic Fore asting (3 tots 
I 
troduction to the theoretical and pplied aspects of economic forecasting. 
"n lude the role of forecast / riate time-series analysis, single 
ec i 1 i in 
ation models multiple series mode nd evaluation of forecasts. Prerequi- 

280 S, Econ 275 or equi: lent or permission of instract 
Survey r equival r permis À 
Inte, ? of International Economics 
à je tory level interi itional trade and f . iott School 
stude , nUdatuonai ad nal primal : 
tection TOpics ine tude the econ elects of trade liberalization and pro- 
ection, ex } pid. 2k 
ece “nange rate determir and macroec« mic policies in an open 

281 i om) Prerequisite Econ 11 

rn, 1 11-12 | 

tna mal Trade Theory (3 Moore, Pelzman, Suranovi 
and vi onal trade the 1 ternative models of the gains from trade 

e i 1 

“i Valuations Of the new i f " í te , nalvsis of 
me istifi 
Or “cial policy ‘actor flows, and trade and investm« nultinational 

Porations P à i. ‘ 3 
instru t re requisite t sections re í T 5 per ssion o 

282 | ; ctor (Fal i 

lernas; all) 
ational p; . 
Ope uma Finance and D Pelzman, Fabian 
“On 

Internatio, TE Macroeconomics 

H 1 wr » 
havior and , finance idi ternative models of balance of payments be- 
tive e m adjustmer ayments a X rkets alterna- 

283 s, ^ &Xchange., E : 

VVey of Int ne " 

Theory national Trade unn, Moore, Pelzman, Suranovic 

Ty dp, ade Dunn | f 

For gradu olicy (3) 

X Nom ic ; o Students ; held he Survey of international 
8 à 

Ment hort: oy policy: IDI tio ve lvantage and other argu- 
ade 4 . : 

"^ tectionism €; Impact oft ide 1 domestic « w arguments for pro- 

^^ Sur, ieBlonal trading blo z . E 

T rnati Mariae ! ^ é 
re inang ‘ational Macroeconomics D eeves, Moore, 
OF gradi. Theory and Policy TS Ta 
ec uate Studens 
E Omics int 2s n Held her ti f nomics. Upen-economy macro- 
akets alie national finance: ) i e of payments accounting; exchange 
“B55, ment th: mative models of ba e of ments dete at and adjust- 
? Ee, savior of flexibla n. j ware 
E Ic evel, a xchange rate sy ms Fail and spring 
“UO 5n» "~eiop NENN 
tui 285 liver ent of Latin America Flamm 
tin ind TSity of Structures of T at A es rt substi- 
distress Strialization: ; i ; 
de Itior » 5 inflation; proble f lerempk t and income 

/n o0 J 1 ! 
is Pmen, r 1,200 Structure trade te exp i economic 

ult National "gional and global « t t foreign investment, 
“a1 @ s ICIEII 


Dterpriso 


ànd techno] 


UMS 
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299 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


poulie 


290 Principles of Demography (3) -or analys? 
Introduction to basic demographic perspec tives and data; methods " const 
of population size, distribution, and composition; determinants ano coal 
quences oł population trends Depar ntal prerequisite waived. Same 9» 
Soc/Stat 290 (Fall) poulié! 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) | tione 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality natality, and migration; popu ‘omple 
timates and projections; estimation hic measures trom ine’ pri 
data. Departmental prerequisite wa Geog/Soc/Stat 291, à stall 

295 Special Topics (3) : silabilit? 
Topics vary, depending on curr nt issues of interest and fat ulty avi 
(Fall and spring 

298 Reading and Research (3) 

Limited to master's degree candidate 

300 Thesis Research (3-3 gradi 

305 Seminar: Macroeconomics (3 
Selected topics in macroeconomics 'rerequisite: Econ 209 stews" 


310 Economic Methodology (3) 


Gí ]dfarb, m 


n aC 
ected theoretical issues in t 


Methodologv of economics, review ot se r heo? 
5 A c e d 
theory. Prerequisite: six credit hours of graduate ct irses in economi sw 
112 Seminar: Price Theory (3) 
` fo 
Selected topi s in price theory 


115 Seminar: Mathematical Economics (3) 


321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) 


341 Seminar: Labor Economics 


Intensive study of selected topics, int luding economic act 


ind uncertainty, and other toy 


Recent developments in monetary theory cold 


; 

m 

Current problems in theory and policy KW 

e ; , , 4 to^ T 
145 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3 by permis 

Review of recent literature and current policy issues Admission ™ qii 

| qi 

of instructor ‘of 
348 Seminar: Health Economics (3) s o peris 

Advanced topics in he ith economics. Prerequisite Econ 24 m 

instructor Í 


363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) 


367 


390 Seminar: International 


391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) 


Analysis and review of recent theoretical work and/or sel 
policy interest. Prerequisite: Econ 2 ;1 and 252 or perm! 
Selected topics ¢ f current interest pi 
Seminar: Formerly Centrally Planned Economies (3) 
former 


lly 
. centrat 
Advanced analysis of the transition to markets 1 ly , 


«7 n narmissi ol 1 
economies Prerequisite Econ 26 and 268, or pt rmission punn! “pit 
Economic Theory (3 
Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of rect 


| 
field 


Topics selected from current significant policy problems 


"T! 
fest. . utt gis V, us 
397 Dissertation Proposal Seminar (3 eitical analY g 
a , “tice 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates in Unit n zd jovelop? , 
rent research. Formulation of a dissertation proposat ant ^ 9 
f 4 
sertation research strategies jo 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (art ene ] exi? 4 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor o! Philosophy 8 d 


399 Dissertation Research (ar: 


May be repeated for credit 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe 


SUCATION AL LEADERSHIP 


Professors M,N Rashid, J.G. Boswell, D.A. Moore, SR 


penberg, J.D. Fife, D.H. Holmes M. Worth, B. W 
‘siting), R ( R 


“Adjunct p rofessor 


s D. Iwamoto, S.A. S huiman, G.P. } 
“ssociate pror. ssors W.F, Lynch McDonald, H.I. W 
C.B, Sta )p 
Adjunct Asso, iate Professors |. Hirs MHA 
djunct Instru, tor J. Landa: 
See the Graduate § hool of Educat H D« 
jing to the deg grees of Master of Arts in Ed 
luc ation, Maste r of Art I i Sr 
Departmenta] , prerequisite: A ba k 
inp duisite to. ill 200 level cou TT]. 
Senior year may enroll in 2 
201-2 Inte national E du ation 
Study of a se ted sar € 
history deve Lote ent. 1 a j 
to deve ‘lop a global trame of reference. Interr 
‘ Unique to the Washi igton area are utilized 
20: 


Comparative Education 


Systematic investigation of the educati S 
represe *ntative school systems thr tthe v 
; of methodolog lor comparative study I 
205 à; 
"nte "rational E Experience es (1 to6 
Tavel to a for ountrv f r specific st 
206 Mission of the instructor 
^ Merican Education: An In- -Depth Overview for 
Dlernation a] Students (3 


le Nature and Organizati 


i. 
I tilosophica] context; understand nte 
207 Cted In the edu ation system S g 
/ : r 
Structional Materials, Media. 
evie 


aenn, { 


ration of human develor 


TT a ben 
emphasis On prac tical Catio eles 
209 Chit ing and summer) 

Int lis evelopment (3) 
" n 
“in Ip Mary approac h to « hild deve nen 
m Ons of research in dis ines contributing t 
n (Fall) 
219 f doles, 
nterdis, ent Development 
tical Ciplinam ipproac! idolescent: des 
ado} Implications o of research in dis: Im 
2] "esc ence (Sy y 
ua 


ti 
to Meanie Me sthods I: Dire tion 


Firg. "Uh ement, Design, and Data Analysis 
and, ve! course 


j 


^hilosoph 


*nlight 


ers in the 


EDUCATIONAL LEADE RSHIP 


ratore (Chair), R. Ferrante, ].A. 
L.E. Powell, G Confessore 


ey, N.J, Colletta 
M.H trell, R.O. Mueller 
pme r programs of study 
a Dev D Master of 
1 t 
Doct atio 
te geo versity 
ctor, undergraduates 
Moore 
i 
ste Lj § f € t te u 
i Rese echn 
resources and resources 


Moore and Staff 


t 


r nd prac es OI selected 
ire and pra 


asis on devel )pment 


Staff 

Admission by per- 

Moore 

E ul, historical, and 
how is T€ 


Staff 


ite span; 


research 


att 

wr. Practical impli- 
ibout childhood 
Staff 


ind behavior. Prac 


g to knowledge about 
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128 


COURSES OF INST RUCTION 

216 Advanced Study of the History of Education (3) e 
Individually planned program of study on topic of student's interest. Pre 
site: Educ 214 or the equivalent Bosw?) 


217 Advanced Study of the Philosophy of Education (3) 
Individually planned program of study on topic of student's interest, 
site: Educ 214 or the equivalent ifs! 
218 Social Foundations of Education (3) Boswell, WO 
The relationship between school and society; 
purposes of sc hooling as well as forces that shape policies 
Contemporary issues and their implications for the future suf 
220 Experimental Course (arr.) 
Topic to be announced in the S hedu 
provided the topic differs stap? 
222 Museum Studies (3) seg tht 
An overview of the museum as an environment for learning. considering E 
influence of institutional history and organizational structure on the mus 
mission of serving the public. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Summer) od 
223 Museum Audiences (3) «ations {ot 
A survey of the museum's diverse audience emphasizing implica pt 
effective programming, with attention to audience research Admission ™ 
mission of instructor (Fall) gts! 
224 Communication Skills (3) ais io 
Theory of and practice in the development of communication ski” instil” 
museum, Educational concepts; teaching strategies and tec hnique’ m 
tional liaison and group process. Admission by permission of the 1? 


social, economic, and po^ 
and sch« 


le of Classes. May be repeate 


(Summer) guy 
226 Internship and Seminar in Museum Education (6) anm "d 
Four-day-a-week placement in education departments in area museo "d 
vised by George Washington University faculty. On-campus semin ipri ^ 
grant proposal writing. Admission by permission of instructor. suf, 
227 Museum Evaluation (3) ! gerit 
Evaluation and research methods appropriate to the museum setting tio” 
research on museum audiences; designing program and exhibit € : 
Admission by permission of instructor (Summer) My 


228 Selected Topics in International Education (3) 
Investigation of historical development of interna 
selected topics of general importance to the field of internat 
mission by permission of instructor (Fall) $ 

229 Cross-Cultural Studies of Human Development (3) +. for | 
Theories of life-span development and of culture are the bare T" 
cultural study of selected topics in human development. (Fa puff 

230 Managing Computer Applications (3) Tu , 
For managers and prospective managers in education and eec jes "ue | 

Basic pr uisi 
vstem. $ 


tional educa 


tion; I "m N 
ional € ca 


are concerned with the automation of their operations. 
to design, implement, and manage an information $ 
mission of instructor. (Spring and summer) 
231 Educational Hardware Systems (3) i 
Design and implementation of educational hardware systems: ^ m. w^ | 
puters, videodisks, networks, film technology, v ideo systems i a 
232 Applying Educational Media and Technology (3) istics ^ , 
Theory and practice of educational technology. Key characteris ropi” 
media, principles of application, and issues con erning the oP 
233 Supervised Experience in Education and i 


Human Development Services (3 to 6) s w 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) "LA 
234 Computers in Education and Human Development (3) - educi" f 
The research and practice surrounding the use of € omputers rn ^l u 


, "1 è " i M 
training settings. Students will acquire the practic al know ed gh 
development and evaluation of « omputer-related curricula 


>i " a ents: 
current software applications and programming environm 
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235 Design and Implementation of Educational Software (3) Lynch 
Theory and practice of creating educational soltware; psychological basis of 
using software in learning; instructional programs; authoring tools; artificial in- 
telligence applications; interactive media. Students are required to design, pro- 

an 2am, and evaluate an educ ational program 

“40 Proposal Writing (3) Ferrante 


le preparation of proposals for educati« 


i industrial appli- 


Cations, including those submitted for fun Many sty ind formats are 
illustrated Each student will prepare a proposal in tion with an orga- 
249 przation or agency (Fall and summer 
“+e Fundamentals of Educational Administration (3 McDonald 
Current leadership theory and systems behav 1 the context of administra- 


tive Practice in educational settings. Key elem idership and manage- 
ment. The impact of context, culture power hange, communications, 
243 v. Organizational learning on administration Fall 
man Relations in Educ ational Management (3 McDonald 
Application of ; urrent theory and research findings in human relations to staff 
motivation, , hange, conflict mar agement, and communication tex hniques for 
244 Maing with individuals and groups within organizations Summer) 
naging Multicultural Environments (3 McDonald 
Pplication of multicultural research in identify ng key elements for managing 
Verse si hool environments, con inicating with f » planning profes- 
246 Em development activities, and increasing student (Spring) 
m nistrative Issues in Education (3 McDonald 
e impact of major social, political, economic education issues on the role 
ol Schoo] leaders and the delivery and juality I programs and services. 
248 Sing). 
T pim and Evaluation of Instruction ] Powell 
develo = and functions of edu ational leaders in the areas of curri M 
group ~ nt, Astructional supervision, and teacher evaluation Individual anc 
Crease n 3 tive skills for effective ition. Theory and practice to - 
strategi E le effec tiveness and ir learning through supervisory 
25 veras (Fall) 
studs Language Minorities 3) Staff 
inguistic el state, and local policies and issues affe t he education of 
diver a» y diverse populations. Resources for use 1 specific linguistically 
I Linguistic ae spring) - 
A study " o ePi ations in English as a Sec ond Language di dors 
nd how "^ à science of language (phonology, m rphology, sy! u semantic d 
Or ESL tea ditferent branc hes (descriptive, social applied, etc.) may be " 
»., tion, Tese “cher training, classroom instructic iaterial development, evalua- 
252 , earch, and policy developmer all 
escript Sound Sy ond Language (3 Staff 
led te . of the phonological composition and variation of English as ap- 


al practices specific atty oriented toward linguistically diverse 


Bro x 
253 The P^ (Fall) 
A review re of English in ESL Practice | 3) Staff 
0 inst of the morphological and syntactic haracteristics of 


ruct 2 ` 
Broups lona] Practices specifically oriented toward lingui 


254 Issu m : (Spring) 


English, as related 


tically diverse 


es, ^" 

^^ Critical tes; and Practices in English as a Second Language (3) Staff 

Buage M ew of s holarship and research findings ir glish as a second lan- 

(s * Major lic m; "e ns that relate to ESL practice. 
259 Summer) I y issues and implications that relate to ESI I 


e Princi . 
A genera! Palship, K-12 (3) Powell 


i 
geme ntroduction to the principalship. Stresses leadership roles and man- 
Visi "t tasks in ~ : | 
based" interage 

A anage 
enyi., age 
260 Syp On ment 


instruction, curriculum, budget, staff development, super- 
ions. Site- 


diverse sc hool 


NCY servic 85, student learning, and legal consider: 
Ment and , ommunication within a changing an 
Fall 
Vision in p EaD 
On i : 
For penn. a the Elementary and Secondary School (3 Powell 
Conce ced teac hers and ad rn supervisory 


8 practices in schools. Prer 


ministrators. Review of moi 


uc 248 (Spring) 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


stall 


261 Practicum in Human Development (3) 


Open to human development majors w ith permission of instructor. stall 
262 Internship in Human Development (3) 

Open to human development majors W ith permission of instructor m 
267 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6 Ade 

Supervised practical experience in í llege student development programs. 

mission by permission of instructo! Fall and spring) well 
268 Power, Leadership, and Education (3) ae wet 

The nature of power, leadership, and education the relationship Of pe nd 


yer 8 
to leadership; the essentia! nature of education in the exercise of pow 


ü leadership in a democratic setting (Fall) pose! 
271 Education Policy (3) $ 


The nature of educational policy: the role of single-interest groups, 


n est! 


legislative bodies, administrative bureaucracies ind professionals 1 J g 

lishing parameters and allocating resources Analysis of specific techniq 

policy formation (Summer) suf 
272 Educational Planning (3) velo 


r de " 
An examination of the planning movement in education: its historic al -efort 


ment and the recent shift in premises, context, and expectations pega 
cepts or) d 


approac hes to the planning process; its relationship to the con ; 
, of researe™ 


role 


and futurism; participatory, sectorial, and regional aspects | 
(Spring) g 


overview of main analytical techniques currently in ust 
273 Foundations of College Student Development (3) ing * 
College student development theories, practices, and problems, inclus. "m 
torical overview and human development theories related to college $ , 
(Fall) s, 
274 Group and Organizational Theories (3) PT. 
Focus on theorists, including Argyris, Blau, Miles, Festinger, and LOM qj 
practical application of theories to various organizational settings yr ring) ) 
uals. Prerequisite: permission of instructor Same as HRD 274. 7 o! 
275 School Finance (3) 


The financing of public elementary and secondary education in | | 
and trends M oats 


States: current revenue sources distribution decisions y 
inv 
able inve? 


operations of sc hools. Litigation, finance policies and equit 
public monies (Spring) MDO s 
276 School-Community Relations (3) 


p 
M , scho! ap? 
The purpose, scope, essential elements, and impact ot a sucs essful lia", 
»s, the roles 9 udi; 


munity relations program Community power structure ous 10 ae 
vario gust 


leadership, communication tec hniques for interacting with 


and the media, evaluation of public relations and marketing or d 
institutions (Fall) pong 
277 Dynamics of Change (3) es 0 udi 
An analysis of forces affecting change in public policy as it relat " 
historical precedents, social groups, and educational institutions. tt 
278 School Law (3) ~pa tos: » 4 
The legal basis of education and public s« hools in the 1 nited Sta i y 
tional provisions and federal statutes that guide school law. T. 
practical school situations for legal implications, developmen (sprit ui 
research legal issues in schools, and preventive law measures. pont! ,P d 
279 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) TU P | 
Practical experience in supervision of instruction Admission by " 
instructor. (Fall and spring) pond” 
280 Internship in Supervision and Mc jf 
Instructional Leadership (3 to 6) and | 
Service in a school situation directed by the University 's faculty go 
tems; integration of theory and practice I 
281 Program Evaluation: Theory and Practice (3) ans O se 
A general introduction to the theory of evaluation ot $0 ial prog tio o" 
of evaluation models, methodology associated with program yw "d 


i social 


amination of evaluation in the context of politi al anc 


(Fall) 
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282 Administration of College Student Development Staff 
Services and Programs (3) 


An overview of student affairs administrative practices, including needs as- 


sessment, planning models budgeting, policy development, program devel- 
opment, facility gement, evaluation, and team building. Admission by 

e permission of instructor Fal 

283 Higher Education in the United States (3) Gre and Staff 
History philosophy pe, purpose, present status, programs, and trends in 

: higher education in the United States Fall and spring 

<84 Administration of Higher Education ( Ferrante, Fife 
Government organi m, and adr trat I colleges and universities: 

285 e Of trustees and administrators Fall and spring 

“79 Education and National Development (3 Boswell 
Examination of the basic assumption that educat tes to national de- 
velopment In addition to economii growth and civ what constitutes 
national de vel nt in advanced industrial societies t societies moving to 
Industrialism hat role does education play promoting this process? 

* (Fall) 

“86 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3 Stapp 
“ame as AmCv 286. Se minar integrating advanced practices of museum educa- 
tion with current sche irship in architectural history, material culture. soc ial 
history, and women’s studies. Extensive use of Was 1 museum resources, 

292 p Pen to undergraduate and graduate students Fall 
lücticum in Program Evaluation (3 to 6 Holmes, Rist 
Supervised practical experience in field placements Admission by permission 

293. 4 of Instru« tor Fall and SI 1 
esearch and Independent Study (1 t Staff 
ndividua] research under guidance of a st ill member. Program and conferences 

295 n anged with an instructor Academic yea 

nantitative Methods II: Paratore, Holmes, Mueller 
ore Design and Data Analysis (3 
researc) 9,87! GSEHD master 5 Students. Second-level course in sox ial si ience 
» " a methods, Em sis p t ch design, and in- 
: 21» tial data analysis (t test, AN( IVA, simi Prerequisite: Educ 
“99-399 The 9r equivalent (Fall, spring, and er 

301 Adan Research (3 Staff 
for ped Study: Ideas, Issues, and Practices in Education (3 Staff 
Plexities ~ idates for the | d.D. Alternative means of resi mding to the com- 
indi of the educationa process. T1 pics vary but concern education as an 

Vidual Process and as i rvation and renewal. Mav be re- 

" Peated fo £ as SOCIO( i rvation and renewal ay De T 

302 mans r credit 

ntitati ve Methods III: Holmes, Paratore, Mueller 


Wer ential Data A é is (2 
Nuited of all ( SEHD d e 
ANOVA ! GSEHD doctoral stu: 


lude one- and two-way 


4 hn vH pie i ar n, and selected nonparametric 
303 l, i m Prerequisite Educ 295 or equivalent Fall and spring) 
ce E req I 
l fultiv d Quantitative Data Analvsis (3 to 6) Mueller 
“late 


analysis met} 
8. Analyse 


xis such as nd structural equation 


5 performed with commonly tical software packages. 


Ntitatiy, 
Required oe Methods IV: Research Methods (3 Holmes, Paratore, Mueller 
; 9f all GSHED q tudents. In-deptl 


loctoral students 


1 exploration of sampling 
itation, and data collection and 


resear, h design selection, instrur 


307 A ) » ` ; 
)7 Qualitats, cedures Prerequisite Educ 302 or lent (Fall and spring) 
-. Benera] esearch Methods (3) Rist 
* Search "Dlroduction to qualitative research. dures in social science re- 
“W Practicum: y ation of qualitative methods. d« n, analvsis Fall 
j . in aliens: 
The deve ) Qualitative Research Methods (3 Rist 
320 felg ased. ment of data co tection and analysis skills through the conduct of 
) The i qualitativ, research. Prere site: Edy 0 
> CS of E Minas Juisi dui 
Examine of Education ; Boswell 
e lation Of the " : 
ationa] Policy » t pol 1 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Boswell, Stanley 
lencies of education e 
levels of governme" 


321 Education, Government, and the Economy (3) 
Examination of the interpretations and interdepen 
economic policies às they are played out at various 


(Spring) i 

: T : , Rist 

129 Seminar in Program Evaluation (3) Holme ig 
Contemporary problems and issues in evaluation of sot ial programs: des 


implementation, analysis, and utilization (Spring) sell 
| wel! 


" tat ^ 
130 Educational Facilities Planning (3) McDonald, P? 


ol 
evaluation , 


School construction: planning role of architect site selection, anc? 
existing buildings, adaptation to curricular needs operation and mainte d 
novation efforts: 


of buildings, energy and accessibility considerations, re! 


school financing options (Spring) pow?! l 
331 Personnel Administration (3) McDonald, j 


ent 
Human resource management: planning, recruit lacem 


selection, p ion 
glati 
tiations. Issues and legisla g 
t on skills fonmi 


communhicau 


induction, staff development, rewards, and nego 


that influence personnel functions and policy 


resource leadership (Fall) stadii Rs 
334 Doctoral Internship in Educational Policy (3 to 6) ip a 
Supervised internship in education o! human services settings for adv 
doctoral students B ll pis 
340 Methods of Policy Analysis in Education (3) re alter 
Modes of analysis employed in the study of educational policy issue gp 
native methods of analysis for policy formation implem , ane yis! 
assessment. Both theoretical and case study materials are used. Pre 
Educ 295 (Fall and spring) suf 
141 Cognitive Models and Instruction (3) ical 9 
Cognitive models (Guilford, Bruner, et ire analyzed as the theore’ igh 
for planning instructional episodes a} propriate at various levels Ó 
through iduithood (Fall) gu 
342 Language Development J pi” 
Nature of first and second language acquisition and development; emp ati 


" J 
sociolinguistics and psycholinguistics most pertinent to education i 
ste 


(Spring) A 
144 Adult Development and Aging (3) ol A 
Theories and research on personality and cognit imp 
Emphasis on evaluating research designs ind methods ài opal 0” 
tions of findings for gerontologic al programs and sek | 
(Spring) l A 

345 Advanced Studies in Educational Policy Analysis (arr.) ~ at I 
353 Seminar: Higher Education Administration (arı Greenberg, . ] " 
McDon® |’ pof 


354 Seminar: Administration and Supervision (art wcDonal? anf 
355 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Mc a i! 
Application of the theories and principles o! idministratio! 


vate schools. Field experience in a phase of administré 


Admission by permission of instructo p) 
156 Seminar: Human Development (arr.) " a 
369 School Business Management (3 ;strictó «t 
Management and control of the business functions 01 s hool -— ole 
ing, planning, developing, and presenting edu ational budgets g sch 
texts affecting school business manageme! Risk management * op! i 
budgeting (Fall) j^ 
i g (Fal is | 
372 Internship in Higher Education (3 to 6) , admi 
Supervised experiences in selected area: college university ; s 
| in uer 1 
and teaching. Admission bv permission ot instruí tor (Sprine Gre g 
373 The Community/Junior College (3) "T. d 
The two-vear college as it relates to secondary € ducation, four-y 5 
universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty legal con® "d 
problems of two-year colleges (Fall and spring) ie F 
174 Cur Ferran ft 
74 Current Issues in Higher Education (3 P 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284 (5pring) o 
378 Financing Higher Education (3 L f 
tuden 


Analysis of private, state, and f 


budgets, and financial me (Spring) 
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379 


Administration and Governance of Two-Year Colleges (3) Greenberg 


A study of the « ommunity/junior college, focusing on administrative and gov- 
ernance patterns and national, regional state, and local influences, as well as 


the theory and structure of two-year college organization (Fall and spring) 
380 Legal Problems in Higher Education Fife 
Investigation of le jal problems in higher education relate d to the legal struc- 
ture of higher education religious concerns nts, faculty, and academic 
1 programs Spring 
381 College and 1 niversity Curriculum (3 Fife, Greenberg, Confessore 
Development patterns, creative design. issu prol evaluation, and 
, trends in the higher ed iCation curriculum I 
382 Tea hing Strategies for Adult Learners Gre Confessore 
Jesigning impiementing, and ig i for adult 
learners Assessing needs, writing objectives im/content, 
seler ting and implementing methods and tec! l t appropriate 
mediating devices, and evaluatin 5J 
384 College and 1 niversity Governance Ferrante, Confessore 
Organizationa and administrative structures, ņ lationships in 
385 higher education Prerequisite: Educ 284 I 
YEN Problems and Practices in File, Confessore 
‘ducational Administrative Organization (3 to ¢ 
Application of principle: ind practices concerned with ige and evaluation 
T * educational admi; istratior 
4 Mternship: Higher Education Administration (3 to 6 Greenberg 
Service in a } sher education situation directed by the niversity and the co- 
387 berating institution to integrate the ory and prac Fall ng) 
^ Internship: Administration (3 to 6 M Powell 
Service In an educational instit rogram directed by 
388 ge University s faculty 
sase Studies in Higher Education Administration Fe Contessore 
Y n analysis of Case studies related t Iministrat s in colleges and 
c universities 
390 Pre-Dissertation Seminar (3 to ( Holmes, M r, Paratore 
“quired of all Ed.D legree candidates. Approv f the sertation research 
design ‘S necessary for successful completion nar. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor 4 
p, sertation Research (art Stati 
Terequisite Educ 390 
L 
ECTRICA) ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 
fessor. ` E » | ; 
Helger Kahn, R.L. Pickholtz, A. Meltzer, W.D. Maurer, A.D H.J 
rotfman, y Lang, N. Kyriakopoulos, T.N. Lee, E. De rre, R.J. H L.J 
pew 3V, B “SyiKiwskyj, N.A Alexandridis, S.Y. Berkovich, M.B M.H. 
Pelson | ; "OTgiotti, R.L, '( arroll, Jr., M oul (Ch M. Parda: B.I. 


Adjunct p esearch), p S 


H. TOfess, > 
14 ra] Crepeau, G.J. Kowalski. D.( Roberts, A. S 


^*^ Hung 1 
he lay * HR. Silverman, G.R. Heidbred: W.H. Abulsh 


Bock, G Frieder 


Lecturers A A. Wolf. L.M Leibowitz, P.M. Ke 


Nedman J. Donelson III, J.W Benoit, R.A. Herrin 


H 
hrot. 1g 
ak mith, aM. Finn, D.L Nichola, W.L. I M. S 
Societ ^ A e, D.M 1 V ’ W : A RM 
NE p essor T Sibert - ; J.F \ Y^ 
As > , olbe Rotenstreic RS í 
p ciate p om, T.A El-Ghazawi (Rese B. Narah Y 
A “A. Walk fessorial Le, turers( ^ um h), B. Na " E - 
A, Ban, P, » J.F uel ls B. te “rr. I - P E jas - 
NIMM ‘sors B.R. v, i BAM dc "pese : * 
Man Ou Oe Soria] Le ^ dig . Korn : - 1 i ^ E 
Naan 18. Mapa L^cturers J.W. Sargent, RJ 
0 aru, H.\ l'ran, J. Thi, R.A ande R.A 


der, W.D Jac kson, 
houd, O.S. Mazzoni, 


ily, M. Mohajeri, J.H. Scharen- 


Jr., A.F. Manfredi, Jr., 
ert, M.S, Gluck, 


I 
Knadler, Jr., 
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See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ter's, professional, and doc toral degrees 


Note: Doctoral students must select a minimum of three 


of the courses designate 


an asterisk as part of the program in the major area 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


201 Signals and Transforms (3 Wasylkiv 
Signals in electrical circuits. Representation of signals in time : 
domains, Fourier transforms in electrical network analysis Applications 

il circuits and wavetorms 


complex variable theorv to electr ie 
as applied to parts of network functions. Laplace transforms applied to 00 
(Fall and sprin 
Kyriakopoulos an 
nclude linear vector spaces ® 
I systems, © l 


„abi 
serve 
] obs m 


sul 


(Fall and spring) d 
203 Graph Theory and Applications (3) Saha p= j 
tions, ¢ vcles and ma jo 


Undirected and directed graphs. Connectivity, partit ing 

Edge and vertex coloring, chromatic polynomials, and the four-color! ps 
lem. Planar graphs and Kuratow ski's theorem. Properties ot random 
Applications to a variety of problems (Spring, ox d vears) aw 


uous systems. Discrete time signals and Z transforms 
202 Linear Systems Theory (3) 

Introduction to linear systems theory. Topics 1 

linear operators, mathematical representation of dvnamic linea 

cept of state and solution of the state equation controllability anc 


stim 
itv, canonical forms of the state equation, state feedback, and state esti 


204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) > } us d 
Basic concepts of prob abilitv: random variables discrete and ¢ ontinue’ ic func 
formation and applications, sequence of random variables, € haracte ggf 
tion, central limit theorem, LMS estimation; random process: ss fi 
Gaussian process, ¢ orrelation, power spectrum, LMS estimation, line ff 
Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent (Fall and spring) an sw, 

ees in Encineeri Saha e 

andom Processes in Engineering (3) 
) 


Markov process, Kolmogorov equation. Birth-death process, 

) 1 . Estimd fet 
for networks, Wiener process, martingales, diffusion processes. = and 9 
power spectra. Discrete time Kalman filtering. Stochastic difference "d 
ential equations. Applications to commun ations, control, prop 


valent 
dom media and « omputer science Prerequisite EE 204 or equivale 


(Spring, even years) n an 
206 Electromagnetic Theory I (3) e v m 
Electrostatic fields, multipoles, dielectric media, boundary conditia ables ti 


ness theorem. Solution of electrostatic problems; separation - state C^ ag 
Green's function techniques. Energy relations and forces Steady site: , 
magnetic fields, vector and scalar magnetic potentials. Prerequi» sl 
^n? equivalent; con urrent registration: EE 201 (Fall) pang at 
207 Electromagnetic Theory II (3) ;oyntiné uh 
Maxwell's equations, moving media, vector wave equations. d anish d 
theorem, time-harmonic solutions. Plane waves in isotropic * retract gh 


media, polarization, phase and group velocity. Reflection E apt" 

plane waves at interfaces. Radiation, dyadic Green $ funt tions rng) 

fraction. Prerequisite or concurrent registration EE 201. SPE gow 
208 Digital Image Processing (3) 

Properties of images and visual systems Image acquisition ias; e 

zation. One- and two-dimensional image transform tet hniquen. n n 
and restoration. Image coding and data compression Segmenta, "gos" 


E ,rstan 
tation, boundary and shape, texture, matching Image understa 4 yout’) od 


applications and projects. Prerequisite: EE 204 (Spring: $ jou! 9^ » 
212 Network Analysis (3) ' Zae poort a 
) ction to the T; 


Neteonk theorems, functions, and properties Introdt 


linear networks, nonlinear resistive network equat 
other nonlinear equations. Nonlinear dynami network jlin ) 
state space, « onditions for existence. Conc epts of stability -— wr odd yea 
conservative and Lagrangian networks and systems 


(Fa ' 


; y 
» and frequen’) 


leading to the mas 


d with 


vskyj and suf 


Transform UP 


8 
d sul 
, and 
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"213 Design of VLSI Circuits (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Characteristics of digital electronic design, design environment, algorithm 
level, simulation tec hniques. Logic level, swit h level, timing verification. Geo- 
metric design rule. « hecker node extrac tion, output design aids Prerequisite: 

: EE 126 or )ermission of instructor (Fall, even years) 
214 VLSI Design (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
Advan: ed design and analysis tex hni 


nniques for VLSI circuits. Design of reliable 
VLSI Circuits, noise 


consideration, semi-cust« design gateways. Techniques 
for data path and data-control design. Simulation techniques. Students design 
VLSI System using CAD ( omputer and simulate design Prerequisite: EE 126 or 

,.. Permission of instructor (Fall, odd years) 
215 Linear Network Synthesis 1 (3) Lee and Staff 


Propertie 


real functions. Synthesis of LC, RL, and RC 


s and testing of positive 
9ne-port networks Brune, Bott-Duffin, Mivata 


Darlington synthesis 


lechniques Introduction to two port ladder and lattice synthesis. Three-termi- 

- RC network synthesis approximation in the and time domains. 
*216 Acn Quisite i E 202 or permission of course director Fall, even years) 

"Ive and Distributed Networks (3 Lee and Staff 

Active network Synthesis using negative resistors, control sources. NIC, opera- 

tor, and Operational amplifiers. Uniform and nonuniform distributed network 


analysis and synthesis 
(Spring, odd years) 


~eural Networks (3) Zaghloul and Staff 
le 


computer-aided design. Prerequisite: EE 215 


N 
{Y 


k Ory of neural network models, relation to biological models Examples of 
nown models Possible applications of neural networks Neural network VLSI 


i y h 
mple mentations, digital vs analog approaches. Building blocks Examples on 
realized ne 


1 ural networks Spring 
ie ves VLSI Circuit Design (3 Zaghloul and Staff 
i. a hnology building blocks devices, « apacitors, limitations Operational 
quplifiers and other analog systems Layout examples and design principles. 
v the CAD VLSI laboratory to design | simulate circuits. Prereq- 
22 ;. ^5 126 or equivalent (Spring 
à Tae Electronics I (3) | Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 
dations Principles underlying the peration of electronic devices. Foun- 
5 of quantum mechanics: Lagran id Hamiltonian. Postulates 
remap mechanics. Particle-wave Uncertainty relationships 
: Fall n theory of ele: tronics. "Particl box"-electron in a potential. 
2 ^ 
p ical Electronics II (3 Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 


e , i 
Boltzmann -Boltzmann, 


transport equation. Particle statistics (Maxv 


semicon ein, ‘ermi-Dirac distribution). Electrons in a crystal; band theory of 
Tonic and Say Band-struc ture engineering physical prine "pues ot optoelec : 
223 odd years) semicondu« Ung devices; lasers. Prere quisite: EE 221 (Spring, 
ica] ca munications Systems (3 Kahn and pre 
Sight lin S; sy ew ations c hannels: Survey Ol laser sources modulation; line-o - 
Nalto-noicn ^ ES models and analysis; detection, noise mechanisms, and sig- 
"224 integrated o . alysis: Optical-fiber waveguides repeaters and systems analysis; 
El “ Optical components Prerequisite: EE 207, 243 (Spring, odd years) 
Basic e of Lasers (3) Kahn and Staff 
Pumping a from quantum mechanics, Einstein coefficients. inversion and 
laser. . injecti, lànisms, rate equations Resonators, He-Ne laser: Organic dye 
*quiy. ^n lasers Nonlinear interactio lasers. Prerequisite: EE 222 or 


Korman and Staff 
Concepts; impurity doping, drift diffusion, recombina- 
Schottky and Ohmic contacts, pn junctions, MOS systems. 


analysis of semiconductor devices such as MOSFET, JFET, and 
al modeling of semi onductor devices to CAD of 


Prerequisite E < (Rall baci 
and | Juisite: EE 121 or equivalent Fall, even vears) : 
Pro ntegrated Onti : f 
agati tics (3) Kahn and Staf 
att Bation in ste p 


Pped-index and gradient-index optical fibers: scattering and 
' Phase ve gy trans- 


lox ity, group velocity, in pulse response, en 


ma Em m m 
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Di rection 
Coupled- -mode 


lism 


port, ray tracing, Goos-Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian tori 


couplers, modulators, and defle tors in fibers and surface films 


theory. Prerequisite EE 133 (Spring, even years) 1 stafl 
*232 Eiusiédywimice 3) Wasvikiwskyj anc "" 
Special theory of relativity Transformation and cí lectrod yn 
| fields. Magnetohydrodynamics Plasmas, pin 


EE 207. 


variance o1 e 


Relativistic particles in ext 


effect, instabilities. Radiation from accelerated particles Prerequisite: 


(Spring, even years 
233 Microwaves and Components (3 
High-frequency transmission lines and gui 


Kahn and suf 


ue» 
led systems, matching te hniq 2S" 


directional couplers, cavity m 
Prerequisite: 


scattering parameter transfer parameters 


onators, Faraday rotation, ferrite isolators and cir ulators 


(Fall) d j Stal 
*234 Wave Propagation (3) Wasylkiwsky] an 
Electromagnetic and acoustic propagation in inhomogeneous media, 


proximation, geometric al optics, layere i media. Stationary phase 


descent evaluation of integrals; application to field 


Prerequisite: EE 207 Spr even years) 

) aedis (3) Kahn and 
General solution of Maxwell's equations in terms ot t urrent sources, "m 
tion, far-field approximations, radiation trom í urrent distributions, fie celi" 
alence theorems, geometrical optics approximation, aperture antennas: ^^ pi 

si t to spec ific antennas 


ing antennas, theory of arrays, and applications * 

antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 133 (Spring, od i years) "A 

*236 Electromagnetic Radiation and Scattering (3) Wasylkiw sky) yency 
Electromagnetic scattering by simple shapes, asymptoti high-freq* roxi” 


proximations, creeping waves, gy ometrical theory of diffrac tion. Appr atio 


^ i im 
Rayleigh and Born approx 


tion techniques in radiation and scattering 
Prerequisite: EE 201, 207 (Fall, odd vears) 
37 Waves in Random Media (3) 
Propagation and scattering of electromag! etic, optical, and 
Ké | ar attering í i tromagneu | 
ute’ 7 
indomly distrib [bo 


random media, scattering from rough surfaces and 1 
ed - ation ca gh rain and fog: Las epos 
scintillations, remote sensing, and communications í hannel mode ing: fi 
Carlo simulation. Prerequisite: EE 204, 207 (Fall, even years) and 9. 
238 Remote Sensing (3 La Lo 
Active and passive remote 
ing, and synthetic-aperturt 
pheric parameters at microwave, infrared 


cles, turbulence. Applications to propi 


svstems: s atterometers real- a 
e subsurface: 
il frequent ies. / um d 

inverse ars) | 
ydd yee 


an 


radiometric techniques using radiative transport theory 
methods, profile nversion. Prereq jui isite: EE 133 (Spring, ‘ 
*239 Numerical Electromagnetics (3) 
Numerical methods for the solution of electromagnetic $ 
prob lems Major techni ques method of moments 
m gs al theorv of diffraction and hybrid appr 


ire struc 
of the method of moments to scattering and radiation by wirt st ; yeu 


f paven 7 u 

faces, and composite bodies Prerequisite: EE 207 (Spring errs ae 

241 Information Theory (3) stropy oy 
The concepts of source and channel. Measure o! information, r y 


ne /$ 
information. The noiseless coding theorem. The noisy coding and bin? jo 
Is, Gaussiar ; 


nel ca jacitv: symmetri T nonsvm "fr ial 
F ymmetric and nonsymmetric channe le-uset Í 


metric channels. Rate-distortion theory. Basics of multip 


theory. Prerequisite: EE 204 (Fall) saha 9^ "LA 
242 Coding Theory (3) recti?! n s 
Linear codes: parity and generator matrices, syndrom‘ error C25 ined! c 4 


I 
tection capability, minimum distance. Performance bounds 9 tatio?" 
mpleme?” es: AP 


Hamming and Golay codes, Galois fields, shift-register 1 tion CO0 gg ? 
xcti " 
codes. BCH codes: the BCH decoding algorithm burst~ — equisit A fi 
" 
cations to computers. communications, al nd recor ding Prer P 
I nunica I 


(Spring) I. ^ 
> : l i >} „kho us 
243 Communication Theory I (3) + d 


Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the 
noise channel; fading channels; diversity; correlation í 


244 


246 


N 


249 Com 


N 


251 


25 
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coherent and noncoherent detection; bounds on the performance of com- 
munications, comparison of communications systems. Prerequisite: EE 204 or 
equivalent (Fall and sprin 
Communication Theory II (3) 


Pickholtz and Staff 


Schemes tor efficient signal lor data sequences effects of i ntizing at 
the re eiver. Practical implementation of « rthogonal and simplex coded 
Communi ation. Convoluti ae € §{ les: Dou son performance de- 
Coding by sequential ir Je I ind Mj Viterbi) algorithms. 
l'opics from digit ommunications uisite: EE 243 5pring 

5 Signal Detection and Estimation (3 Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 


Jayesian, minimax, and Neyman-Pearson hypothesis testing, signal detection 
In discrete and 


ontinuous time, nonparametric ai t detection, theorv of 


Párameter estimation, Cramer-Rao bounds, recursive 


meter estimation, sig- 
nal estimation, Kalman-Bucy and Weiner-Kolmogorov filtering 
EE 204 (I 


quisite: 


all) 
Digital Communications (3 Vojcic and Staff 
Analysis and design of digital ations systems for voice, video, and 


data. Digit 


ria, intersymbol! interference 


(ISI) Partial response signaling. Practical considerations in design of signals for 
modems and re, ording media. Digital switching and int« grated services digital 

, Detworks Prerequisite: EE 244 (Fall) 

7 Communications Systems (3) Vojcic and Staff 
igita] ommunications systems. Generation of arrier phase references using 
phase-]o, ked loops (PLL). Optimum d« ximum likelihood esti- 
mation of carrier phase and symb timing fo n radation. Applica- 
tions to pi M, TDMA and spread-spectrum svstems requisite: EE 244 or 


equivalent Spring) 
8 Computer Networks I (3 Helge 
Cal and wide 
erence Model Data tran 


Communic ations, Daseband sig 


Qata link | ontrol, 
Cols, 


rt and Staff 

rchitectures, the OSI Ref- 
nous and asynchronous 
ind TDM. Error-control, 
res. Network proto- 


area switched networks. Tor 


flow control 
Prerequisite EE 144 MNT AM om 
De puter Networks II (3 
sign and 
Switching 
cal multiple 


at and Staff 
analysis of ymputer communication networks. ( ircuit and packet 
Traffic theory f Ir data. Queuin 
xing. Delay and cost mir 

tee routing and flow control. 
aiat: EE 204, 248 (Spring) ias 

Crypto p munications Security (3) Hoffman and Staff 
" graphy Speech and dat 


1 scrambiir 
1 i 
and stream Ciphers. DES algorithm ¿ 


» digital signatures 
Secure 


models. Buffer design and statisti- 
ion, topological design algorithms. 


is of multiple-access algorithms. Pre- 


nlinear transformations. Block 
nd public key cryptography. Key man- 
inication security 
o CSci 229. Pre- 


| * 
d auth ication. Data co 


1 


voice communications. ( ompanion course 


lTéquisite. i 


:E 204 Sr j 

i ns ring, odd years 
Wite T pring, oi TE 
Syd Telec ommunication Networks (3) Helgert and Staff 
s Ching te, hnology and tr aff rcuit, packet, and integrated 
Works <Š CCIS and S; Analytical bounds on the complexity of switched net- 
office. Digita] time-division and store-and-forw ird 's. Mobile switching 

Ce ar "me r : uror 
Permis id cellular networks. PEABX and distribut hing. Prerequisite: 

E ee mission of 3 

it S even vear f : 
Signal Signal Processing Techni Kyriakopoulos and Staff 
nique Dd sys i g ] transform tech- 

1 1g i 
lineas" Recursi ligital filte recursive estimation, 
T pre ligi 1 t 
25; Pretequig tiv filtering. Fast algorithms for signal proce Current topics. 
"3 Mo ile Con EE 117 or 201, and 204 Fall x i 

Structure mmunic ations Systems (3 Vojcic 
tional digi ^d evolution of bile communication networks. Analog, conven- 

a digita] b t mmun 1 nn i I ks 
Switch "^ and broad band (spread bile networks. 
Phone ng, transmission, « switched tele- 
A letwor 4, Si 
tions etworks, | volving t ' communica- 


254 Radar Systems (3) Borgiotti an 


255 Optical Processing (3) 


57 Spread-Spectrum Communications (3) 


58 Radio Communications Systems I (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


d Staff 


, target detection a 
„s, and sign 


ed 


The radar range equation. Radar cross section of targets 
parameter estimation, detection in clutter. Resolution, ambiguitie 
design. Moving-target indicators. Pulse Doppler radar Radar antennas, phas 
arrays. Synthetic aperture and space-based radar. Prerequisite: EE 133, 2 


(Spring) 
= Kahn and suf 


? S ti 
Fourier transforms by diffraction of light, optic al spectrum analysis, op 


memories and systems, holography and holographic techniques, prope | evel 

techniques for photographic reproduction Prerequisite: EE 201 (Fall, 

years) ff 
Vojcic and gu 


nique 
Jirect sequence encoding, freque i ! hopping, and | vbrid technig 
Direct sequence ncoding, frequency and time hoppin an fultius 


NP sequence generation. Conventional code division multiple access. M tru 
detection and capacity limits for multiuser communi ations Spread-spee jor 
and other signal processing techniques Applications to mobile commun 

tions. Prerequisite: EE 243 (Fall, even years] a stall 
Lang ane * y 
Analysis and design of microwave communications systems Free-space Lo 
agation, knife-edge diffraction, atmospheric retraction and troposcatter. sol 


variant channel characterization. Diversity reception. Spectral « haracteristic 

radio signals. Design of line-of-sight, troposcatter, and cellular mobile sy® 

Prerequisite: EE 133, 243 (Fall, even years) "ni 
*259 Radio Communications Systems II (3) Lang an of th? 


" 
Analysis and design of ionospheric communication systems Morpholog} rg 
lio waves. ™ à 

spheric noi, s 


and mete" oat 


ionosphere and propagation of ionospheric ally reflected rac 
ceiver and adaptive channel equalization Wideband HF, atmc 


non-Gaussian channel performance. Design ot VLF, LF, HF, 3 d 
systems. Prerequisite: EE 258 or permission of instruc tor (Spring ws suf 
*260 Applied Superconductivity (3) Harrington tempt” 


Thermodynamic and quantum properties of super onductors. High- s, Mate 
ture superconducting materials. Electric al and magnetic « haracterist md 
rial preparation. Wire construction. The theory of super onducting ee issi 
transformers, machines and applications to computers Prerequisite: pe 

of course director (Fall, even years) SB 


*5g " i > i s} 
261 Electromechanical Energy Conversion (3) Harrington tae 


263 Applications of Power Electronics (3) 


Characteristics of synchronous machines, synchronous reactant c ast? 
theories, synchronizing generators and parallel operation of mache y 
teristics of asynchronous machines, machines as circuit elements. 9. go 


: site: 
and dynamic performance of alternating current mac hines. Prerequ 


206, or permission of course director (Fall, even years) NT. 
*262 Power Electronics (3) Harringto jons a 
Types of power converters and switching matrices Existence , sui 


3 , ctor »', 
their representation. Control variables. Review of power semicondu; ui pe 
ing devices. Analysis of DC-DC, AC-DC, and AC-AC converters s o o 


art 77 i jon 
facing, commutation and control. Prerequisite: EE 177 or permiss 


director (Fall, odd years) ad 
~ Harrington gate 


i ves. j 
Analyses and design of DC and AC variable speed motor drive utet , 


topology and switching devices. Detailed performance analysis. 69 ]icati? d 
eling of converters. Methods of converter control. Power system s issi s 

generation, transmission, and storage. Prerequisite: EE 262 oF P yf 

course director. (Spring, even years) ington wis 

*264 Direct Electrical Energy Conversion (3) Harring SP cle 

Generation and storage of electricity based on charged carrie" c eot os 

solids, liquids, and gases. Thermodynamic limitations and the photo? pe 
version ork fu 


Electrical conduction in semiconductors. Solar enery cot 
devices and thermoelectric converters. Application to fue 


l colls. W giet 


tions and ionization potentials. Prerequisite: Permission of € i 
T (Spring, odd years) i ington 9 jot 
265 Transients in Electrical Power Lines (3) - n Jone gil 


c" nitages 
Switching and lightning surges and the resultant overvoltag s 
Breaker closing sequence effects and effect of source side indue 
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tiple infeeds. Recovery voltage after short line faults. Methods and effectiveness 
of protection. Calculation of overvoltages and insulation level requirements. 


Prerequisite EE 202, 206, or permission of course director (Spring, even 
years) 
“66 Power System Control and Stability (3 Harrington and Staff 


267 


* 


"274 N xw m equivalent 


268 E 


"aps EE 202, ( 


EHV A( power transmission, load flow, automatic generation « ontrol, economic 
dispatch voltage instability, steady state stal ity, dynamic stability, machine 
modelling, ex iter and governir y and voltage control, con- 
tingency analysis Prerequisite 178, 261, or 1 
(Fall, even years) : 
Power System Operation and Planning (3 Harrington and Staff 
Real time load flow. se u 


l 
ing and system state classification system restoration power system reliability, 


mission of course director. 


ncy analysis, island- 


rity assessmer 


8eneration and transmission planning, load forecasting, unit commitment, 
planning with e onomic and reliability constraints. Prer site: EE 266 or per- 


mission of course director (Spring, odd years A 
‘lectrica] Power Distribution (3) Harrington and Staff 
Transformer and insulation design at distribution voltage levels Medium- and 
low-volt ying, harmonic filtering, 


age switchgear requirements. Protective re g 
Power-f EE 178, 202, and per- 


) actor correction, grounding svstems Prerequisite 
26« mission of course director (Spring, odd years 
4 Engineering Resources and Environmental Issues Harrington and Staff 


In Electrica] Power (3) 

troduction to engineering issues involved in selecting electrical power viel 
tems, Primary resources Worldwide distribution. Relation to the developing 
alternate te | 


chnology base for power. Environmental, social, economic, and 
education 


] reromniicito- FF 2967 
al considerations Impact of changing regulations Prerequisite: EE 267 


70 p, P*'mission of course director (Fall, odd years 
, l'otection for Power Systems (3 Harrington 


Ypical protective relay systems. Directional sen ults. Backup and line 
Protection of g 


Benerators; transformers; reactors shunt capacitors; bus, motor, 


M long EHV series-compensated lines. Stability, recle sing, and load shedding. 
Systems Swings, grounding, and transi« nt overvoitage protection. Prerequisite: 
= mission of course direc tor (Fall, odd vears 
Near Multivariable Controls (3) Carroll and Staff 
ontrol o Systems having multiple inputs or outputs. Frequency-domain tech- 
antes in linear quadratic Gaussian, loop transfer recovery, H«, and Nyquist 
27 array design Prerequisite: EE 172, 202, 273 Fall, even years) ~ Xt 
A mputer Control Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 
coe of automatic contro] systems in which the control procedure m 
2-transfo, ‘ital computation Topics include Singie- and oer r "n8, 
tro] desi cag responses of discrete systems stability riteria and discrete con 
273 System, ‘82. Prerequisite or con urrent registration: EE 202 (Spring) — 
Rm Optimization (3) Carroll and Staff 


Probie Optimization problems, theory of minima and maxima. Optimization 


and t] ms for dynamic Systems, calculus of variations, the maximum principle 
i al x amilton Jacobi equation. Optimization problems with constraints, op- 
EE ®edback Systems, Numerical solution of optima! problems. Prerequisite: 


(Spring) 


I ion Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 

ni i tafi 
urea of linear 4nd nonlinear systems: introduc tion to approximate analysis 

1 qe Systems—desc riding functions, Krylov and Bogoliubov asymptot- 

4 ; j s = ` + aT - 
analys od, and Tsypkin locus. Forced ose illati jump resonance. Stability 


JSIS—T ia 


Punov criterion. Luré problem and Popov method. Prerequisite: 


` lentg Spring, odd years) 


den " Um and Adaptive Control (3) Carr mes 
easurement i. the process of math matically modeling a "nim d a 
Mean whe ^ ata that may be limited or uncertain Adaptive control — 
Vari us reby a System that is poo nodeled is adequately controlled. 
276 E 202 one roa hes to each of these problems are discussed. Prerequisite: 
ê Design of 4 Spring even years) e 

Topi 8 re va otic Systems (3) Carroll and Staff 
Mbot mani to robotics coordinate transformations, kinematics, dynamics of 


Manj . mm 
Ipulator arms, trajectory nlannino Ser 


piannin g 


nal transmissions, 


140 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


actuators, robot control systems design, vision svstems, and 


guages. Prerequisite: ApSc 58, C5ci 100 (Fall) 
*277 Satellite Systems (3] 


Theory and applications of satellite communications 


access techniques. Link design. Satellite transpor 


Ground stations. VSAT networks. Random-access 


packet communications Low Earth Orbit Satellite 
EE 244 (Fall, odd years 
278 Spacec raft Systems Design (3) 
Space environment; structure, prt pulsion, contr 
and reentry prob 


spacecratt launch, orbit, trar 
erations. Prerequisite: graduate status (Spring 
*279 Stochastic Control Systems (3) 


Introduction to random process in control svst 


f 


process, systems of covariance equivalence and of 


control equivalence; dynam) 
optimality; linear systems with quadratic cost Kalr 


programming for Markov process i 


programming la 


Pickholtz and suf 
Modulation and multipl? 


etam 
iders and antenna syste 
techniques and sa 
(LEOS) system Prerequis! 
stall 
Pickholtz and vy 
ol, and instrumentation 
: ~ 5 
lems; bioastronautk cons 
even years) TI 
Lee and p 
KO 
ems. Properties of Mn. 
deterministic and stochif y 
srinciple 


i a 
nan filtering, smoothing 


predicting. Prerequisite: EE 204, 273 (Fall, odd years ash 
280 Medicine for Engineers I: (3) Lo S oft I 

2 5 

The physiology of the human body from a systems viewpoint Concepy jated 


lular structure and function integrated in 
to the various systems of the body. Interrelationsh 
(Fall) 

281 Medicine for Engineers II: (3) 


Further elaboration of physiological systems, such as 


renal physiology, gastrointestinal physiology; int 
tems to present the functioning of the body às an 
EE 280 (Spring) 
282 Medical Measurements I (3) 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, techn 


ments on biological specimens, current problems 


ing electronic systems. Prerequisite EE 280 or permission 


(Fall) 

283 Medical Measurements II (3 
Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the 
niques in patient treatment, principles of good n 
requisite: EE 280 or permission of course director 

285 Evoked Potentials I (3) 
Physiological significance of the sensory evoked 
ables, subject variables, data acquisition procedu 
nal-averaging computers, analysis techniques tor 
VEP. Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prere 
permission of course director (Spring) 

*286 Clinical Medicine for Engineers (3) 
Overview of clinical medicine with emphasis « 
by engineering and technology. Prerequisite: El 
years) 

287 Rehabilitation Medicine Engineering (3) 
Cross-sectional view of those areas of medicine mo 


of handicapped individuals. Application of engineering thé 


to the rehabilitation of handicapped individuals 
eral solutions, solutions to some specific problem 
(Spring, odd years) 

290 Nuclear Generating Stations (3) 
Conc epts for fusion plants Main components and 
fission plants. Electrical requirements for operat 


safety requirements and reliability of equipment. i 
equipment qualification. Prerequisite: Permissiot 
(Spring, even years) 
297 Special Topics (1 to 3) 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 
298 Research (arr.) 
Applied research and experimentation projects 


for credit 


to the tissues and organs anc 


„tems 
ips of the body system 


suf 
Loew and v 


i $ 
; the endocrine «t " 
„aparate ": 
egration of the $€ pare visi! 


js 
overall system. prered : 
Í 
Loew unde 
„s for electronic Digg 


que " s 
in medical metrology» tof 
of course 


Loew and 


engineering 


computer, „ntation: 


\edical instrume 
(Spring) 


nlati : 
potentials, stimulati? sit 


tion 
res and instrumentā , of 


the VEP, applicatio gs, t 
misite; EE 28190 08 


quisite quí 
; ane" d 

Loew (fec 

ta | 

jn those areas mos. y e 


281, 282, 283. 


st involv 


Major problem a go. 
s. Prerequisites "i 


nd? 
Harrington yp 0 
yperation of PWR, 1 di. 
op d zlectric^ rini 
ion Cy ui 4 
nsi 
ant life, ext toe 


| of course dire 


(I all an 
, be ™® 
as arranged. May 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
317 VLSI for DSP Systems (3) 


AND COMPUTER SCIENCI 141 


Staff 


VLSI design tec hniques as applied to DSP systems. CAD tools ind standard 


library design tech iques; algorithms and 
VLSI 
and digital filter algorithms Prerequi 
Controls, Systems, and Signal Processing Rese: 
Limited to students pret 


oystolic arrays; parallel and pipelined : 


May be repe ited for credit I land spr 


ul 


te: EE 252 


s for DSP systems in 


ure in DSP. Transform 
(Spring, odd years) 


irch (arr Staff 


r the Doct jf Science qu Iving examination 


*321 Mathematical Te hniques for Ele tromagnetics Lang and Staff 
g g 
Asymptotic methods for Maxwell's equati eomet! )ptics WKB approxi- 
mation for stratified media uniform expar near a caustic and shadow 
boundary Perturbation techniques for ten ious mt Ravleigh-Gans ap- 
Proximation moothing, and ti able et is f stochastic problems. 
*329 werequisite EE 204, 207 Spring, every third ye 
“< "veguide Diffraction (3) 1 and Staff 
Selections fron the following. Analytical treatment of wave urcations 
and discontinuities by Wiener Hopf, mode itching, static approximation. 
Small apertures (obstacles) in waveguides. \ t i| methods for evaluation 
of equivalent ci; iit parameters. Group the t ethods for symmetrical junc- 
323 pons. Prerequisite EE 233 Fi every third ve 
“ <Tinciples of Microelectronics | Pardavi-Horvath and Staff 
“sic principles, techniques, ; esse ecessary for understanding mi- 
croeleg tronics. Semi« onductor s, phase diagrams rvstal growth, epi- 
taxy, vac uum techniques, thin lepo: f oxidation, junction 
zamation, masking and propertie sol thir s. Prerequisite: EE 
329 Electro, quivalen: (Fall, odd vear eat 
Limiter t ysics Research (arr.) Staff 
May be 5 students preparing for the Doctor of Scie jualifying examination 
"335 Hich p Peated for credit Fall and sprir 


Hi ` 
ligh-Resolution Array Antennas (3 
9view of ele n 


ctromagnetic-wave propagatio 


plicati 


EI 


; and related tec hniques. A 
8le-of-arrival estimation Prer 


n e 
46 Te *commu 
àyered 
tems inte 
Support of OSI Propr 


nications Protocols (3) 
Protocol models for computer commur 


J letary Communications arc 


4 D | 
: Proto, Ols for lox 


àl area networks and integr 
* Tere uis aa a, area ne 
ite: EE > 
347 Te q e: EE 248 


lec. (Fall) 
0 kat : Amy" : 
Forma] i nications Software Engineering (3) 
epres, "Cription tec hniques for protocol spe 


ations of finite-state 


protocol models 
| and CCITT High-Level Lang 
T omputer communications 
348 Teleco, (Spring, odd years) 
Wide. Munications Networks (3) 
N Circ uit-Switched 
access 
I, service. 
standare 
) 


rotor 


and packet-switched d 
arrangements and subscriber Sì 
s, and performance. Local and me 


as; antenna arrays as multiport receivers 


is. FDDI; narrowband and broadban 


Wasylkiwskyj and Staff 


idiation and reception by array 


l; 
Angle-of-arrival estimation 


in to radar multipath problems 
133 or equivalent, 204. (Fall, 

Helgert and Staff 
ications networks. Open sys- 


connection reference model. CCITT and ISO protocol standards in 


hitectures. TCP/IP, SNA, and 
ated services digital networks. 


Rotenstreich and Staff 
ification. Graphic and matrix 
Specification and Description 


age (CHILL). Software imple- 


ol architectures. Prerequisite: 


Helgert and Staff 
ations networks. 
Network man- 


rea networks. IEEE 


services digital 


e 7 " 1 te 
349 iil lTerequisite EE 248 Spring 1 | 
Limit, du ations Research (arr.) ; Staff 
36 lay Je re  uidents Preparing for the Doct t Science qualifying examination. 
Dir Ene ated for credit (Fall and spring 
‘lectrostar; Y Conversion | Harrington and Staff 
ty, ermos And m inversion of heat to elec tric- 
batteries, ^ t€ tric Systems, conversion of to electricity, fuel cells and 
ms, Prereg oo etohydrody namic systems, superconductive machines and sys- 


Quisite: EE 264 Spring, even year 


S 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Harrington and suff 


368 High-Voltage Test Techniques (3) a : 
- - h voltage; basic testing tec 


Methods and procedures for measureme 


i ] tages 
niques for alternating voltages, direct voltages, ligh voltage 
Determination of the die 


s The use 0 


ting-impulse 


switching-impulse voltages, and impulse currents 


tric strength of electrical insulation materials at power frequencie 
Spring even years) 
Lee and 9! 


;] mà cing 


sphere gaps for the measurement of peak values 


*372 Control of Large Systems (3) 
of mode 


Systems as multistage decision processe Analyti jowe! 
j ' Y watery nn: ` models of "1 
and matrix representations of large System Yppr vm “ef renti! 
k i ore 
dimension: reduction to simpli! ;dels, decentralized systems Difk t Pre 
j í yint. 
games, computation of saddle poi construction of an equi ibrium pot 


requisite: EE 273 (Fall, even years 
*381 Analysis of Physiological Signals (3 

Acquisition of data from the ca 

Sources and detection of 


and noise reduction. Transformations, « 


for í 


ind decision aiding | 
281, 282, 283, and permission of instruct 
*382 Physiological Controls and Systems 


vet 


Some applications of control and systems 


fields. Application of ge neral control and syste 
stems theory tot 


So onem. and musclos kalai 
283 Fall, even years) ouf 


logical systems. Specific ap 


system, respiratory system 


*383 Bioelectric Phenomena and Bioelectromagnetics (3 


Mathematical treatment of bioelectric phenomena membrane, 
ena; nerve propas go? 


nergy absorptif icer 
heat production; diagnostic and therapeutic appii ations of elec tromag? 
ergy. Prerequisite: EE 206, 280, 281 283 Fall odd years) L 
*384 Medical Imaging (3) Loev und. 9" 
Principles of projection radiography ultras cgo 
nuclear sources (PET, SPECT); biomagnetic imaging. Chara terization gg 
and object; recorder resolution and noise. Scatter ind attenuation. - f a? 
tion algorithms and implementations for CT and MRI. Recent de yet i 
Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent, 280, 281 282, 283 (Fall, 08 5nd 
*385 Special Topics in Medical Engineering (3) 


Prerequisite: EE 172 or equivalent, 281 


tentials, and subthreshold effects; solid-state phenon 


Electromagnetic interactions with biological systems; t 


uoroscopv tomography 


Loew OF «lt 
ngineering 


Exploration of theoretical or technical advances in medical ¢ ) wi / 
to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and spring «^ | 
389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) ay Y 


Limited to students working on the Doctor of scien 
peated for credit (Fall and spring) 
390 Colloquium (0) 


, com 
Lectures by outstanding authorities in electrical € ngineering and ) qii 
ence. Topics to be announced each semester (Fall and spring g 
399 Dissertation Research (arr dit m 
r , 4 re : be 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated y k oltz it 


450 Principles of Telecommunications (3) 
Elements of telecommunications system, representatior 
quency domain, and bandwidths of voice, data, ind vide - 
noise distortion, and channel capacity. Modulation multi 


communications. May not be applied toward a graduate degre af | 
Engineering and Applied Science (As arranged) » Aholtz " | 
451 Telecommunications Transmission Systems (3) 2 omp! QU 
Introduction to the use of microwave, fiber-optic, and satellite ^ ris, Ie 
munications systems. Local area networks, packet-switt hed i je OF yer 
algorithms, and performance. May not be applied toward à gr y s^ 
the School of Engineering and Applied S« ience Prerequisit®: 495 
X mission of instructor (As arranged) ;;ckboltt 55 itt 
452 Applications of Telecommunications Technology (3) " yn p 


econ . a, 
Advanced topics and recent technological developments in tel recti" ,P 


: i j co i 
including traffic theory, switching systems, error detet tion and "tio Me 
in € ommunk 


cellular radio systems, and security and privacy 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND ( OMPUTER SCIENCE 143 


be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science Prerequisite EE 451 or equivalent (As arranged) 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


206 Hahn and Staff 


motion; forward and inverse 
! motion control; ren- 
chronization; record- 


Computer Animation (3) 


*uler angles and quaternions irticulated fig 


behavi 


inematics; kinematic, physical]; based, a 
dering problems (temporal aliasing): si und synthesi 
Ing and editing tec hniques. Pre 


(Fall) 


Discrete Analysis in Computer Science (3 Youssef and Staff 
Combinatorial th 


s and 


requisite: CSci 185 or permission of instructor. 


N 
N 


permutations anc 


t 
currence relations the princi 
Counting, Block analysis of algorithms, « omputer 
Organization, VLS] placement, coding theorv simulation, and other problems. 


ting functions, re- 


in. Polya's theory of 


eory 


215 Ag eQuisite CSci 133 or permission of instructor Fall, odd years) : 
“vanced Data Structures (3) Berkovich and Staff 
“Parse matrix transpose and multiplication. List in 
available spa e. In-order preorder, and postorder traversal of trees Topological 
Sorting. Binary sear; h trees, including AVI trees, B-trees, and tries. Dynamic 

218 ating Prerequisite: CSci 133, 144 Spring) 


nformation Retrieval Systems (3) Berkovich and Staff 
Information organization and re trieval of natural language data bv digital com- 
puter systems: g logical analysis of natural language; dic- 
tionary and t} d cataloging. Large-scale 
217 Com uctures Prerequisite: CSci 144 or permission of instruc tor (Spring) ^ 
y, Puting Algorithms I (3) Youssef and Staff 
dyn analysis of basic classes of algorithms: dix ide-and-conquer, greedy 
- uc Programming, tree and g 
M Applic ations to problems such as s¢ C 
lo 18 sale Lower bound theory. NP-com- 
Plete Problems Prerequisite: CSci 131 144 (Fall and spring 
Granting Algorithms II (3) Choi and Staff 
S, strongly connected « omponents, biconnected components, 
velic graphs, ordered trees, network flow. nl narity testing, bi- 
mat hing, theory of NP completeness, NP« omplete problems. Design 
approximation algorithms for NP- omplete problems. Prerequi- 


si 
219 Can. 217 (Spring, odd years) 
Zmputer Graphics I] (3) 


statistical, syntactic 


lesaurus Systems; se 


hing strategies an 


ph traversals, backtracking, branch-and- 


ind searching, graph coloring, 


* 


Sibert and Staff 


Iain Surfac es. Spatial sampling and aliasing Visible surface algorithms. 

i to end shading models, raytracing and radi sity Image manipulation 

"po, Mation, p mapping Stochastic and physi ally based models. Computer ani- 
20 pa "- - requisite: CSci 185 Spring, odd years) ^ 

Random ve .oBhition (3) Loew and Staff 

tia ®ctors, transformations. Hy pothesis testing, error probability, sequen- 


ens; ayes, other linear classifiers. Pa ter estimation, learning, and 
- SlOnality reduc tion. Noni 


25, 3 Drops Syntactic methods grammatical inference. Computer applications 
^ Adaptiy, - Prerequisite EE 204 (Fall, odd years) 
Learning aning Systems I (3 Bock and Staff 
termi hg an alternative to rule-based schemes for artificial intelligence. De- 
Conte iM probabilistic simulation of games. Markovian and bounded- 
tems t à ‘ems The alged nic process Introduction t collective learning sys- 
Pr in? Design, simulation and eva ion of collective learning automata. 


ere, . 
è% Design ore APSc 115; CSci 174. (F 
Design of 1 -Computer Dialogues (3 Sibert and Staff 
istic. „„ “alogues lor interactive systems. Psv hological, physiological, lin- 


erce i i us inte 
perceptual fac tors. Advantages and disadvantages of various inter- 


command language syntaxes. and data presentations. Design 


guidelines. Case studies research readings, an 


: CSc 
! 144 or permission of course director Spring 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EM taf 
224 Artificial Intelligence (3) Bock and 7 
Representation and space searc h. Heuristic search. Predicate cal ulus. Kn 1 
edge representation and knowledge engineering for expert systems. Rule, 


hvbrid, and O-O systems. Semantic nets, trames, and natural language: / 

rem provers. Overview of planning, learning neural nets. Use of AI languag 
Prerequisite: CSci 174, 232 Fall and spring) 
*226 Robotics Survey (3) Multi: 
Manipulator and sensor technology. f eedback loops and analog servos. sl 
tems. Joint-space work-space tra Y 
comma” 
f inte” 
jen 


Bock and suf 


ple degrees of freedom and coordinate sys 


formations. Point-to-point continuous path control. Robot control: 
Distribution 0 


languages, navigation and mapping, collision avoidance joy. uL 
ligence. Adaptive hierarchic al control. Prerequisite: CSci 174 (Spring: 
years) nm. 
227 Database Systems (3) Rotenstreich an "m 
Concepts in management information systems Inverted files and query "o 


i , 1 
l'radeoft between en! 
ise manag! 

. CSci M^ 


Editing, report generation, updating, and updating load 
access and indexed-sequential access. Construction of data-bt 
systems. Conceptual and logical design of à database. Prerequisite 
(Fall) m. 
228 Models of Cognition (3) Bock an 


‘of 
: nct! 
l'he central nervous system as a natural precedent for AI: structure an " 


modular brain ^ ini 


1f-orgà? 


of the neuron and neural networks; sensors and actuators; i 
bebs" 


tion. The cognitive process. Intelligence metrics Genetics and se 

systems. Memory mechanisms. The psychologic al basis of learning p" 

ior. Prerequisite: ApSc 115; CSci 174 (Spring odd years) WT 
229 Computer Security Systems I (3) Hoffman" qu? 


Techniques for security in computer systems Authentication, logging dot 
ating systems 


rization, encryption, international criteria. Effects of oper 
i l anion 


chine architecture, countermeasures, risk-analysis systems Comp 
to EE 250. Prerequisite: CSci 144 or equivalent (Fall) 
230 Information Policy (3) 

Issues related to computers and privacy, equity 

; fession® inf 
seizure, access to personal and governmental information, pro ess me psi 
sibilities, ethics, criminality, and law enforcement. Examines policy discipl^ 
written, electronic, and videotape proceedings of recent major cross" 


, freedom of speech, resp 


conferences. Prerequisite: CSci 131 (Spring, even years) 
231 Sequential Machines (3) z j 

Finite-state sequential machine theory and design, state identificatie past J 
tion losslessness, state minimization in incompletely specific : s ] 
theory, decomposition of machines, asynchronous mat hine desig oq" 
simplicity, and design with ROMs and PLAs (planar logic arrays?» 
CSci 133, 182 (Fall, even vears) 
232 Automata and Formal Languages (3) 
Regular expressions. Turing machines, recursive functions, pre al COP, iie 

and computability. Formal language theory, including grammatic req 
tion, recognizers, relationships between machines and grammars: 
CSci 133, 140,144. (Fall and spring) ahar 8P ur 
*235 Parallel Computer Architecture (3) d" 5 
Introduction to high-speed computer architecture Parallel 4 pe^ 
ory and I/O subsystems. Principles of pipelining and — ^ 
pipeline computers and vectorization methods, examples ol ve 
Structures and algorithms for array processors, SIMD « ompre 


tion networks, associative array processors Prerequisite: Ce id 
odd years) Ajext? y 
236 High-Performance Processors (3) level P. i 


Superpipelined, superscalar, and VLIW processors Instructio? epe aw” 
ism. Multiple instruction issue and machine parallel T ysl” 
branch control hazards, and exceptions. Load/store art hitectures j 182 
threaded processors. Survey of current machines Prerequisite: 

(Fall, even years) Y ussol 

*239 Comparative Computer Systems (3) stor ur 
Structures of computers and a system description language 
istics, and philosophies of different computer structures: 
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processors, multiprocessors, networks, and time-shared systems. Comparison 
of computer families Performance evaluation. Effects of software and technol- 
Ogy on computer structures Prerequisite: CSci 182. (Spring, odd years) 
Microprogramming (3) Friedman and Staff 
asic concepts, tec hniques, and theory of mic roprogramming. Microprogram- 
ming languages, assemblers, and hardw are simulators, including specific appli- 
cations of these to the design of current computer systems and their interfaces 


*240 


With real-time svstems Prerequisite: CSci 182 (Spring, even vears) 
243 Fault-Tolerant Systems (3) Friedman and Staff 
Fault-test generation for combination and sequential circuits, digital simulation 


as a diagnostic tool, design of easily tested and fault-tolerant systems Prereq- 
uisite: CSci 182 (Fall, odd vears) 

?44 Data Communications (3) Meltzer and Staff 
Modems. multiplexers, concentrators. Line « ontrol procedures. Buffer manage- 
ment, message reassembly, queue control. Distributed processing; terminal- 
Oriented systems, data-« ollection loops, multidrop lines. Switched data systems; 
Circuit and packet swit hing. Error control, cryptosecurity Prerequisite: CSci 

*245 E 182, or permission of course director (Spring) atn 
^mputer System Performance (3) Meltzer and Staff 
ueuing models of computer systems and applications of queuing theory to 
Computer modeling. Bounds on system performance. Mean-value analysis of 
computer systems Modeling specific subsystems. Queuing models for analysis. 
imitations of queuing models. Analysis of transaction processors, terminal- 
oriented systems, and bat h processing. Prerequisite: CSci 182 (Fall, odd 

24 years) 

Systems Programming (3) Maurer and Staff 
Introduction to C++. Review of data structures and C. Classes and derived 
classes, single and multiple inheritance. Publi private, and protected members 
tiong eTiber func tions Virtual func tions and base classes Overloaded func- 
pro viam Operators l'emplates and exceptions. Introduction to object-oriented 
*25 gramming Prerequisite: CSci 120, 131 Spring, odd years) 
Introduce Translators (3) Choi and Staff 
interpre ion to programming language implementation Overview ofc ompilers, 
Symbol x b, and assembiers. Lexical analvsis. € lassical parsing tex hiniques. 
ronment: ew and static semantic analysis. Code generation and run-time et 
even years) tudent-selected term project. Prerequisite: CSci 232, 258 (Fall, 
Siue ie P TOgramming Languages (3) : Eom -— n 
Perimenta) cern programming languages. Data abstraction. Classical and ex 


tion of j : ontrol structures. Ex: eption handling. Portability and standardiza- 
ünctiona ming languages. Comparison of paradigms such as imperative, 
say linguage, P and object-oriented; trade-offs between compiled and interpreted 
267 tado Terequisite CSci 133, 144 (Fall and spring) l 
one ures, ems 1 (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
ating Syöte. concurrent programming, deadlocks, hardware support for oper- 
ton, Uled Ope 25, resource management, virtual memory, introduction to distrib- 
268 0 Perating Systems. Prerequisite: CSci 217 (Fall) 


* 


rating Sy. 
dvanced Systems II (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
lectio ed Concurrenc y, distributed mutual exclusion, distributed deadlock de- 
D, fault toler 


tr ance in distributed systems, load balanc ing, job migration, 


ansactiong . ratio 
tributed n5 and concurren, y control, checkpointing and rollback, issues in dis- 
ad à i : mpi se t * 
*27 Years) nd paralle] environments Prerequisite CSci 267 (Spring, even 
Softw, 
a : > : 
The life, Engineering (3) Rotenstreich 
"Cycle , : 
tured an q model. Requirements and specifications. Design models, struc- 
b (i E 
tation a Ject-oriented design. Program development, PDL's tools, configu- 
Other deve » Program, unit, and integration testing. Program verification. 
*ngingo,;  - Pent models Development metrics Computer-aided software 
271 gon eting (CA sp, p prendre : 
“ASE) Prerequisite CSci 217, 258 (Spring) 


Development (3) Rotenstreich and Staff 
8, ri ftware engineering. First-order logic, basic specification 
Site: Cgoj a Proofs, formal development process, concurrency Prerequi- 


(Fall) 
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Martin and suf 


ye 
arning (CBL). Scripted and generati" 


design strategies, authoring systems data collection, operation ol external P 
Models 0 


Dissemination and legal issues 


Fall) 


275 Educational Software Design (3) 
History and types ol ¢ omputer based le 


paratus, and artificial intelligence 


learning theory. Case studies. Prerequisite: CSci 144 m 
, h and 5t? 


276 Object-Oriented Design (3) Rotenstrei« wo 
Object-oriented systems, software reusability software m dularity, top-ad 
and bottom-up approac hes, object classification, genericity metaprogramm? 


Csci 2?» 


languages. Prerequisite 


concurrent object-oriented program 
(Spring) „ller 
278 Interactive Multimedia Design (3) He m 
History, theory, and development of multimedia concepts Hardware platform 
alysis ^ 


nciples. In depth ang J e 
f imple 


spec ific media. Evaluation tec hniques ind protoi ols, Case studies iu H 
CSci 144 and 


ien 


authoring systems, and instructional des 


mented multimedia systems. Copyright issues. Prerequisite 
I B l 


or permission of instructor (Spring) j stf 
281 Solutions of Algebraic Systems (3) Pardavi-Horvath anc salut 
Numerical solutions of linear algebraic equations and the algebralt eigen 
problem. Sparse matrix techniques Solutions of nonlinear simultaneous ff. 
tions. Multidimensional search algorit Interpolation and extrapolé 
Prerequisite: CSci 155 (Fall, even vears m. 
282 Solutions of Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Pardavi Horvath an ifie 
Numerical solutions of problems in one dimension. 1 alculus of finite sol 


» gë A 
al quadrature; zer ant 
4 orrectó 4 

ordi 5 
f ass 


ences in the derivation of the solution methods. Numeric 

ls: finite difference, predictor 

problems 0 : 
{ ven)? 
Spring, € gu 


functions and zeros of polynom 
Runge-Kutta methods; boundary-value ind eigenvalue 


differential equations. Prerequisite: advan« ed calculus 
297 Special Topics (1 to 3 ing) 
Topics to be announced in the Si hedule of Classes (Fall and spring suf 
298 Research (arr.) yit 
May be rep? 


Applied research and experimentation projects, às art inged 


tor credit Pf 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) yous 
318 Parallel Algorithms (3) g us 
Design and analysis of parallel algorithms. Topics include shared- pee d 
uted-memory parallel computation models, graph algorithms, divide gii 

quer algorithms, numerical problems, pat illel algorithms for oom yea) 
optimization methods Prerequisite: CSci 217, 235 (Springs even d od J 
*319 Computer Graphics III (3) Hahn ? te” 


Advanced topics in computer graphics. Computer animation, 

poral anti-aliasing; hidden-surface algorithms; illumination moe 

stochastic models; texture mapping. Survey of current literatur 
CSci 219 (Spring, even years 

320 Computer Vision (3) hape 55. iy 

à : 4 sha van IU 

Image processing; edge detection, segmentation, 1o« al features, $* ta on} 

zion de ) i f ha Represe! n 

g description in 2D and 3D. Insights from human vision. ops, nie 

algorithms fot ot? 


vision: object models, synthet xs, matching, g 
thetic images, matching, gaps, : 
i l ming 


production system, syntactic networks. Planning, spatial reast 
vision. Prerequisite; CSci 220, 224 (Spring, even years) 
321 Adaptive Learning Systems II (3) 
) 
Alternative memory structures. Selection and modification 
mental models and evaluation policies. Metrics for performan i e 
ig, hierare hice 4 yel? y 
g odd Y°, au 
(Spring d?» 
qe eta | Spr Book ae ogi 
22 Natural Language Understanding (3) jorsand ^ 
‘he : A ' e 
The state of the art of natural language parsing and semantic un ation®l Ë 


Bock 
;olicieS "ion 
! e eval asd 


" ^ 
collective learning systems automata. Self-organiz 


collective learning cells. Prerequisite: CSci 


formal” iy, 


computer systems. Review of formal, context-free, and trans C jj 
mars and parsing. Augmented transition networks problems. 4 
mantics, and context. Deterministic parsing and semanti parsing sl 


CSci 224 Spring. odd » 
i f ec (Spring, odd years) ock? v iP 
324 Knowledge-Based Systems (3) po Oi 
rhe design, structure, and applic ation of knowledge syst edge 
know 


^ 
based 


clude: ac quisition, representation and processing « f expert 
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edge-based system architec tures, development tools, and user interfaces. Sur- 
vey of existing knowledge-based systems. Student projects involve designing 


expert systems and development tools Prerequisite: CSci 224 (Fall) 

"327 Advanced Information Systems (3) Berkovich and Staff 
Special topics, such as archite e of infor on systems, organization of 
large dynamic files, m iltidimensional search, user interfaces, an 1 database ma 
chines Students are encouraged t ) J rts ulorma 1 systems re 
Search. Prerequisite: CS i 131 and on« sen from CS 216, or 226; 
or permi of course director Fall, odd years 


329 Computer Security Systems II (3 Staff 
Intrusion detect on ogue prog ] risk 
analysis methodolog nal standards, and computer se- 
curity models, such B 1 Clark and Wilson 


Computer network security. Advanced pr cal inference 
A i 1 


Network security Biometrics. Prerequisite: CSci 229 S 


335 Advan, ed Computer Architecture (3) 
Array processors, SIMD computers, performance en} 


odd vears 
iri and Staff 


muitiproces- 


i 


Sor architecture MIMD proce yr í t iet k ry organi- 
zation, concurren y problems. Multir ess j| alg deadlock 
Problems, svn. hronization parailei algorithms, data yw computers Prerequi- 


*337 VISITS Ci 235 Fall even years) 3 1 

>t Systems Organization (3 Berkovich and Staff 
Mpact of VLSI on computer systems design. Computational models for con- 
Current pr ] i 
Sor 


ocessing. Parallel algorithms. ( ncept of cellular automaton. Proces- 
arrays ASSOC iative 


ations. Redundancy 
and reliability 


quisite: CSci 


processing. ( 
Į ig 


Specialized apy 


an plicati 1s ; 
"358 Cog BE 214 or equivalent (Fall | | 
"ro MN y and Parallelism (3) Feldm in and Staff 
Bramming lang, age modeis for the support of concurrency, parallelism. and 
distributed Processing. Tasks and rendezvo 15, semaphores ! 


monitors, 
Stude 


and message passing. Language support for distrib 


nt projects Prerequisite: CSc 1 258 or permission of instr 


E odd years) t 
ora and Evaluation of Interac tive Multimedia (3 Martin and Staff 
“gation of research methodologies, experimental lesign, and evaluation 
ds ay Development of a research hypi thesis lesi t experiments to test 
the aaa tis development of evaluation protocols, and i entation of 
222 5» COl to evaluate interactive multime tions. I juisite: CSci 


. 42, 275 5. 
190 C ^9: 278; or permission of instructor 


“Olloquium (0) Staff 


outstanding authorities in electric ul engi g and computer 


Topics to be announced each semester il] an 
Limite. ,. "ence Research (arr.) Staff 
Students preparing for the Doctor of Scienc« jualifying examination 
: Peated for cre. lit 

ISSerta s; eous " 

;, "tation Research (ar: Staff 


Joctor of Se lence candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Waters, E.l Murphree, Jr. (Chair), B.G. Silverman. H. Eisner. 


T, J.R. Harrald, T.A Mazzuchi, J.P. Deason (Visiting), R.R 


) Fotis, W.A. Goetz, R.R Blanchard, S.F. Pauls, H.S. Kimmel, 
hews III, LD Kopka, R.F. Bur h, G.T. Patton, L.W. Transeau, B.T. Lewis, J.C. 
A lan, Jw x». veris, S.O Mauldin, N. Gerstanzang, W.A. Bayse, F. Hatfield, N. 


: Pipe | 

F R : A. Procko, R M. Andersen, B.R. Levey, G.M. Gersen, S.M. Wander, 
5 e o - : Power 
SOciate p ?8$80rs M | 


^ Donnell, R.S Scotti 
). ! Cturers W.P Henderson etum 

RGhi le MP. Clar, BA Bee e 
CKman, F Suber, ]r 


Goedde, F.H. 
O'Connell, P.C 
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Assistant Professors L. Xue, M.R. Duffey : ito 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers P.G Meikle, S.M. Janssen, W.A. Van Dvke, Jr., F. Whi 


Jr " A.L. Vopatek, S.V. Massimini, A. Green M.T Welles 
ing to the mas 


See the School of Engineering and Applied Science for programs lead 
ter's, professional, and doctoral degrees í 
d i vites Sta 
204 Management of Engineering Contracts (3) Eisner and nd 
ration 8 


Studv of the total contracting process (including initial budget prepé 


n of the contract t0 


con 
justification, execution of a contract, and administration L. 
id gov ernment DY 


pletion) considered from the viewpoints of the industrial ar 


and the seller of technical materials and services (Fall and spring) ff 
ana dior Jl and 99^ 
207 The Human Resources Function Donne * 
for Engineering Managers (3) < funt 
Principles, theory, and practical considerations of the human resource’ seal 


age 
tion for engineering managers, with applications for engineering mane 
mtext of the totality of tha 


Issues and case studies examined within the cc 
„ment. | 


of management as well as the dynamics of human resources manage 
(Fall) q suf 

210 Engineering Law (3) Murphree a g 
Legal princ iples and proc edures of interest to engineers rhe America duct 
system, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engineers Fags 
liability, agency relationships, patent and proprietary rights, specia 
in research and development contracts (Spring) NI 

211 Organizational Behavior for the Engineering Manager (3) Donnell à e i 
Behavior at the engineering organization level. Emphasis on changing s 
neering organizations and their cultures and on increasing their effect psi! 
Includes evaluating and selecting engineering organization struc ee jn 
ering influences on their design, and reviewing work design and enc 
innovation (Fall, spring, and summer) sis 

212 The Management of Technical Organizations (3) Water* "a 
The practice of management as applied within technic al organization. w 
history of the tradition and current effective practices, research finc inier? 
case studies, with objectives of enhanced understanding of external z ents 
factors influencing organizational performance and leadership require 
(Fall and spring) 

216 Research Methods for the Engineering Manager (3) et i 
Advanced course in research, experimental, and statistical ™ owi |) 
engineering management doctoral and master’s students who net ctor- 
thesis or dissertation. Prerequisite: EMgt 170 or permission of instru 
(Fall) 

217 Fundamentals of Artificial Intelligence (3) al 
History of Al, expert systems, knowledge representation, search Meech 
techniques, natural language processing, computer vision, t ompur 0 j! 
botics, knowledge-based systems, evidential reasoning, and features gd W 
and PROLOG languages. Hands-on experience with a knowledge" 
Laboratory required (Spring) ell 8? 

218 Management of Information and Systems Security (3) Don int 
Development and management of effective security systems inc í 
tion, personnel, and physical security. Emphasis on risk analysis * 
protection. (Spring) Jan 

219 Object-Oriented Analysis and Design (3) Donne ing A 
The object-relationship model and the object-behavi 


se 
Donnell and fo! 


j system Tid 


plexity with views and high-level modeling in object oriente: based 
l'he concepts, the method, and applications, including object?" sl 
oriented languages. Prerequisites: EMgt 251 (Spring) 3 scotti ^ y 


A 220 Policy Factors on Environmental and Energy Management $ ] dil e 
Exploration of the policy development process from sever, energ! y! 
integrated perspectives. Focus on areas of environmental fy of und 
agement and use of current case studies to dev elop à framewo e 
ing to support decisions in a broad variety of management et 
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221 Environmental Management (3) Scotti and Staff 
Technical, e onomic, political, administrative, and social forces influencing the 
quality of the env ironment and the use of resources. Government and industrial 


Programs to combat pollution of the air, soil, and water Existing and pending 


Pertinent legislation theoretical aspects of specific n lagement problems; tools 


we for assessing environmental impact (Fall) 

“<2 Energy Management (3) Scotti and Staff 
The function of the energy management office of a large organization including 
Planning, staffing, conducting ene rgy audits, setting priorities, acqui 1ergy 
technology and maintaining energy budgets. An energy conser ition project is 

bee encouraged (Spring 

big Air Quality Management (3 Scotti and Staff 
*Xplores the nature of critical local, regional, continenta ind global problems 
associated with air pollution, « tor evolution of h problems 


*Xamines the com; nai framework controlling air 
e: 


quality management in the U.S 1s ity management 
roncepts and practices Prerequi 4 ssion of instructor 

224 (Spring) 

ET Analytical Tools in Environmental Management (3 Scotti and Staff 
 SUrVey cours in environmental management, focusing « n tools to assess the 
environment cost benefit analysis, land use mprehensive planning, Con- 
Sessional ac tivities, and environmental laws The regulatory process as it re- 
ates to environmental management. Risk asse ssment methodology. Modeling 

225 aPproac h to solving envir nmental problems Spring i 
,Uzardous and Toxic Waste Management and Cleanup (3 Scotti and Staff 

© objec tive ofthis course is to devel p à working knowledge of the hazardous 


a 
nd toxic waste management 


anup processes used in the U.S Coverage 
Of the roles and P] 


missions o evant federal, state, and local government 


agenci 
Bencies; of relevant laws and regulati of the National Contingency Plan 


s 1 
and other management functions Prerequisite EMgt 221 or permission of 
Instructor (Fall) 


226 


a ater Quality Management (3) Scotti and Staff 
amines the nature of point ind non-point sources of surface and ground water 
Polluti, te i : . Ni 

i n and the statutory regulatory, and institutional framework controlling 


uality management acti 
ction and enhancer 


in the U.S. Current approaches to water 


nent; role of engineere d treatment proc esses in 
i manageme 'rerequisite: EMgt 221 or perm f instructor. 
(Fall) 1anagement. Prer« quisite: EMgt 221 or permission of ins 
Pro 
T: i 
Sasi, 1m and Project Management (3) Scotti and Staff 
Sic . ; 
prog Instruction in the use of the Critical Path Meth 1 (CPM) for project and 
Tar 
3 am planning computers for project management 


231 


Software. ivera computer 
Project f ect Organization for on-site management: « ost accounting; multi- 
r Use o cag oem) management; resource management for the project; extensive 
41 Int meth to solve project related problems (Fall) : v 
How Do to Management of Construction (3) Murphree and Staff 
tion fo instruction industry world wide works leasibility studies; organiza- 


T Construc 


and eNgineeri tion; financing and cost accounting for construction; design 
tions, general © Contracts and procedures; construction ( ontra¢ ts, specifica- 
Claims. i nd specific conditions: « hange orders and delavs: act eleration; 

24 [r DStructi ration, mediation, litigation; labor m inagement; project planning; 
2? Co ructjo  Danagers, (Fall) i 
Pplications of ett Management 3) mit v rmm om 

«i ncepts; owner and < ontractor vie wpoints anc , 


a 
low tor relations and í ontrol; use of om puter software (Primavera) to fol- 
* Construction job from design and contract 
h 
I 


"uction; attention to « 'r-caused changes to 
T delays; a celeration: « (Spring) 


estime “ost Management (3) Murphree and Staff 
throy c “ating and control for 
estimar; struction 


ing fre Ing; budget e 


owner and contractor from project concept 
operation and maintenance 


Stimates during design: det 


to disposal. Parametric cost 
| quantity takeoff and pric- 


ne i natives; cost con- 


d designs bid prenaration: t 
I id preparation: f 
8 Constry E d 


ction comp 


uters in st 


j 
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| 
; i reo and Sil 
245 Facilities Operation and Maintenance Management (3) Murphree T 
Economic issues in facilities management; planning and organization tor 
strategies; day-to-day operation ig 
maintenance; estimating with standard production models; « omputers in riot: 
preparation and administra 


tenance; energy and env ironmental issues 


tenance operations contracts for maintenance 
facilitv obsolescence recvcling and disposal (Spring) ld and Stal 
251 Information and Software Engineering (3) Harraid ? equi 
| 7 
Introduction to analysis and design of information systems including IP: 


n 
: uci? 
ments analvsis, project management, and software architectures. Introd call 


to CASE tools. Prerequisite EMgt 254 or permission of instructor. 
spring, and alternate summers] 

253 Production Design (3 : 
the context of 


Consideration of production design and operations in the 
nd trade-off analyses, capacity mana} 


ni 


ge^ 


grated company strategy. Proces 

ul 

Harrald and SE 
hnol in inform 

inications technology used in E wi 
irdware and 957 af 


and planning, technology planning Spring 
254 Computer Systems in Information Management (3 


Introduction to computer 


svstems. Emphasis on microcomputers and network h 


; ! „mont P 
concepts. Includes a survey ot information systems from a managem 
spective (Fall, spring, and summer) and 

^» laters 3 
255 Management of Research and Development (3) Water dap? 
a 

} 


Study of technological innovation as a vital part o! the organizations", 
tion process. Role of the techni al manager in using organizat 
motivation to accomplish research 
/56 Information Management and Information Systems (3) 


} , informa, ug 
The use of information in organizations, the management of the info requi” 
source; the impact of information and communication tet hnology: 


EMgt 254 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) " ters and 
260 Survey of Finance and Engineering Economics (3 Wa : 


Survev of material from accounting, finance, and economics re 


«e: funes 
neering activitv. Includes traditional engineering economy topics: pi^ 


: ing ê 
tals of accounting; and financial planning, budgeting, and estimatint, f) 
1 p 3 k ] 
ble to the management of technical organizations (Fall un or 


ig 


261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 


d ice system 
Case studies in economic analysis capital budgeting, the price a 


adjustments, socioeconomic analvsis (Fall and spring) waters an 5 


262 Finance for Engineers (3) ] uses 0 ir 
Financial analvsis and oncepts useful to engineers sources ano vel ent 
management of working capital, leverage, v aluation, forecasting in | 
cisions. Prerequisite: EMgt 160 or 260 (Fall and spring) ; "T ^ 

265 Transportation Management I (3) Wi erat? jÉ 
Integration of social, technical, economic, and politic al cons? z al pis 
shape transportation systems and their management Focus on m 59) 
and relative advantages (Fall) waters 9» (o 


266 Transportation Management II (3) Í 
n of the e ne s and management ot à transportation Bolt 
U.S. and international perspectives. Topics inc lude impact "(apri gyf 
deregulation, and politics on the provision ol transportation: guchi 9 

269 Elements of Problem Solving and M" 
Decision Making for Managers (3) 
Problem formulation. Concepts and te« hniques use 
problems. Modeling decision problems using decision tree 
multi-objective models and utility theory. Class examp 


jl 


ging 1907. 
iin analyzing’ ay 
v probabili Y opt 


. using ) 
les m oyf | 


application packages Prerequisite EMgt 170 
270 Knowledge Engineering of Expert Systems (3) 
Methods of knowledge engineering for expert systems, 


L J 
views, knowledge acquisition ontological engineering 


,.on W ail 
design/implementation/verification/maintenance Hands-9' , ft 
mated knowledge engineering tools Fall) scott Fs 

281 Systems Analysis and Management I (3) king dec s 


jology tor maxi! "0$ m 
: „nati vs 
s, alter?? (pal 

e ° 


The systems or holistic approach as a methoc 


allocating resources. Analysis by means of objective 
teria, and feedback. Prerequisite: EMgt 269 o: equival 
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282 Systems Analysis and Management II (3) Scotti and Staff 


Case studies in systems analysis, inc luding applic ations to industrial, economic, 
and military 


(Spring) 
283 Systems Engineering I (3 

Systems approach to the architecting and en 

ments of Systems engineering; methods ind s 

Port systems 


stiri t 
situations. Prerequisite: EMgt 281 or permission of instructor 


Eisner and Staff 


! 
large-scale svstems: ele- 


computer tools that sup- 


and software enginee 


trends irections; the integrative 

oo, Dature of systems engineering Fall and s g 

284 Systems Engineering II Eisner and Staff 
Specific applications of systems engineering tools ! techniques; student pro 

H Jects Prerequisite EMgt 283 or equivale Ti Si g A i 

285 Seminar: Management Issues (3 Waters ind Staff 
*xplores the evolution f human organizations, parti rly th hives eddies 
nomic development in order to assess the role of man gement in the process of 
Soc letal evolution (Spring 

"n Decision Support Svstems and Models (3 Silv ind Staff 
Theory of decision making a cognitive view. Modeling decision er heuris- 
tics and Processes Design plementat OI ind evaluation of state of-the-art 
DSS (hands onj. Assess impact of | iVioràj, situational, and organizational 
Variables (Fall, spring, and summer) 

-- Technology Issue Analvsis (3 Eisner and Staff 
Contextual background and intelle tual basis for addr ng technology issues 
the Public and private sectors. Technology impact issessment, forecasting, 
and innovation princ iples ces of technology transfer as elements of 

290 up stematie approach t ology de ^ r 


'll and Staff 


e applied to evet ob design, 
ind tec hnology manager nie tor, percept I cognitive 
unctions; task analysis an | tex ect f! factors en- 
Bineering Modeling t ethod , ations to 

293 lSer-cente n svels f 

? nical E i ee and Staff 
hts nical Enterprises 3) re i 
y tial features of technolog based es f ha neur's point 
" e LI 3 n d nt v n. 
New Team Management of an ents pute | environ 
oe Designed for those working in technical firms and for governi t per- 
Sonne] w 

29 mel who depend on technical firms as sur aid ‘ 

4 Marketin T tay Í : Xue and Staff 
Analye: 8 of Tex hnology I (3 ue ar 
‘alysis of Industria] marketing | ess and f S, pro g concepts 
and too] 


8 for engineerin 


Servi, 
295 p, vices 


ts and 


atabase e 


i a ; Harrald and Staf 
on sign and Database Management Systems (3 Harrald and Staff 
Sis " PIS, Strategies and features of database design and management Analy- 
applic S and implementation of database for micro and mainframe 
I Plication 
EM 


Development ofa mi 


Prerequisite: 


h t 55 
296 Sof, m or Permission of instruct 


T 


iate summers) 


x um ll, spriz nde —-— 
Evaluatie roject Development with CASE (3 Harrald and Staff 


by lon and Selection of ( ASE tools, use of CASE tools in si ftware de- 
mag, P: vert Graphical user interface and m engineering tools. Open only to 
Fall sn Candidates in the de, irtment during the last semester oft “ir program. 
' Sprino : 
297 Probles 28 and summer staff 
s engi i Naters and Ste 

Proje in “Ngineering Management Waters and Sta 
tud Course pro. iding t! : Tel. cue" pts and tools previously 
Studie, a 9 46 opportunity to apply concepts and t m. eR 
d to the solution of ar act il problem ir engineering management. Stu- 
by t rk in small groups, on )bler proposed by students and approved 

‘ the Istructo; Open only + A lidates e department during 

1 Seme x DE YT 

98 Rese (aeter of their pr ra Fall. s z, and summ € 

Basic arr.) 


3 Stafi 
È Or ap E" 1 
^9 00 lo Maste PP led research ir WOK i. Jue 


1 engineering mana 


andidates in the dep 
-3) 


redit 
otall 


— 


oo 
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Xue and suf 


in the context of U.S industrial i 
the global technical and marketi 


311 Marketing of Technology I (3) 
A systematic treatment of global marketing 
petitiveness. Emphasis on understanding 


environment and formulating marketing strategies (Spring) q sul 
321 Data Communications and Networks (3) Harrald an " 
a communications, with emphasis" 


l'echnical and managerial aspects of dat 
communication networks. Methodologies used in « 
munication networks, and distributed data processing 
or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) asf 
344 Construction Management Seminar (3) Murphree ani pi 
Timely issues, recent research findings; guest speakers from the ¢ onstrucnn ad 
dustry; in a seminar setting, students make presentations of personal re ài 
hnology in construction management s 


(Spring) nas 


| 0 
lata communi ations, © 
Prerequisite: EME! © 


results; applications of high te 
emphasis given to produc tivitv in construction 
370 Inventive Thought, Cognition, and Computers (3) Silverman t pii 
Human information process, memory, and normative vs. desc riptive COP go 
modeling; designing know ledge-based systems for inventing Cognitive D five 
of inventors, project managers, and caseworkers are considered E $ 
knowledge-based systems, expert database systems, ma¢ hine learning sy" 


Prerequisite: EMgt 270 (Spring, even years) , and SH 
386 Advanced Topics in Management (3) Scott he ph 
rning ! on! 


i recent literature conce 


l'otal quality mana. 
atistica 


Reading and discussion of classical anc 
losophy and application of management print iples 
concepts and tec hniques are covered, as are applic ations of st 
control (Fall, odd years) , n 
387 Technological Forecasting and Management (3) Xue ld 
Concepts and methods for understanding the dynamics of te hnologic® "T 
Issues in technology assessment, technology transter, and strategic man 
of technology (Fall) 5 
388 Cost Effectiveness (3) Duffey a pn 


teite: n 
Advanced problems in engineering econom\ analysis Prerequis i , 
id years pd S 


: ant” y 
Silverman ^... gif 
) nitiv? fy, 
cog iadt! 


; } 
aPP lint 


ms! 


or equivalent with permission of instructor (Spring, o¢ 
390 Human-Computer Interaction (3) 
The human factors of interactive computing 


chology, linguistics, computer science and management science 3 
juter systems: user m 


design, new $y$ z 


Fundamentals of 


design and development of interactive com} 


quirements analysis, human-computer interface yl 
mentation (Spring) yf } 
394 Advanced Study (arr.) , be gp | 
Limited to professional degree « andidates in the department. May ff 
for credit T 
395-96 Professional Project Research (3-3 a 
Limited to professional degree candidates in the department s 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) dit oti 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for crea 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) i 
redit- 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for € 
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See Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 


"NGI IS s ap | 
ENGLISH p- T 
Professors R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.H. Maddox, G. Paster, J.A.A. Plotz, J-A Quitslun ys 
j Mies D. Mc Aleavey C. Tate, O.A. Seavey L B. Salamon K Morela is 
Associate Professors G.R. Bozzini, R.L. Combs, G. Carter, A Romines, ; 


Soltan, D. Moshenberg, M. Alcorn, J. Shore, F. Moskowitz, T.G Wallace: (P 
Associate Professorial Lecturer P. Griffith pisse " 
Assistant Professors M.V. Dow, S.P. Willens, P. Cook, J.M. Green. M: ‘id wi? 
P. Chu, S. Callaw ; j d r, Park, G: M Ld 
;'allawav, J.J. Cohen, R.M. Smith, P. McGann, Y. Park, per. C 
Adjunct Assistant Professors ]. Bolz, E. Schreiber, D. Scarboro, C. Gam 


J. Harris, S. Malev 
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Instructors D.M Carter, N.W. Whichard 
aeg Instructors D.A. Bruno, S Gold 

? McKean Moore Writer in Washington V. Chandra 
ater Of Arts in the fie ld of American Lite rature or Master of Arts in the field of Eng- 
` erature- 
English Or 
le Sophor 


-Prerequisite a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergraduate major in 


American literature, or 24 credit hours in English or Americ an literature above 


requirements stated under Columbian S« hool of Arts and Sci- 


uding (1) 24 « redit hours of course work planned in cons 


ion with the de- 


a dictionary) in 

Master's Com e gn language (French, Ge rman Italian spanish, Greek, or Latin); (3) a 
prehensive Examination in American or Engl 

ne third semester; and (4) a master I 

Cted by a member of the department's graduate faculty. Students must maintain 

"Int average of at | t 3 


least 3.25 
j D, 
fig] ot of Phil Sophy 


:42) Level One proficiency (translation of a passage w 


ish literature, to be passed at 
I 


$ thesis (6 credit hours) on an approved 


| 1 of En jl in the field of Americar literature or Doctor of Phil /sophy in the 
Major in Re ish lite rature—Prerequisite: a Bachelor I Arts degree with an undergraduate 
ture b *nglish Or American literature, or 24 credit hours in English or American litera- 

ü Ove the 


Sophomore level 


Noe, 
"8, includ; = 
: luding satisfactory completion of (1) 72 « redit h« 


ents With M.A 


© general requirements st ited under Columbian School of Arts and Sci- 
urs Of course work (48 for stu- 


degrees in | nglish) planned in consult ition with the department advi- 


red f l'wo Proficiency (translation of a passage without a dictionary) in an 
^4 Iorei ^ ^ 
{Proved ¢  *!Bn language, or Level One proficiency (translat 


with a dictionary) in two 


fring ex. reign languages (French, German ian, Spanish, Greek, or Latin); (3) a qual- 
the third p, nation in American literature or Ẹ nglisl to be passed by the end of 
14 pesi q so ter, and a field examination, to be ci mpleted by the end of the second year, 
osa] wh hi he proposed dissertation topic; (4) a dissertation pro- 
Progran ar T ’ aproved no later than the end of the third year of enrollment in the 
Partme t's (5) a dissertation on an approved topic, directed by a member of the de- 
LEM p Brac uate faculty and ¢ ompleted by the end of the fourth (or possibly fifth) year 


Bach’ 
ada Stude ios à iota Los 
a ^ ! Program of studies in consu 


Com with the department advisor 
at len . I 
"least ; ' graduate faculty Students must maintain a gra le-point average of 


? 3.5, T s 1-1 
lth Ce t he fields for the period examination ire Early Modern English (1500-1660): 


"nglish (1660 1800); Early 


(iis and Or American (beginnings to 1815) 19th-Century 
LT ? pres merican; 20th. Cer ry English or American Afric an American 

mination are sm: and Asian-American (1800 to the present). The fields for the genre 
ne n Permisgi, "a. prose fiction poetry, and criticism l ; 

Bulie läte Credit. 3 mited number of 100 level courses in the department may be taken 
"ln for p , additiona] course work is required. See the I ndergraduate Programs 
i Course listings | 

Thal’ Theory of Rhetoric (3 Ur De W, Alcorn 
orienta P ot rhetoric in 20th« entury crit ism pedagogy Rhetori al 
hape the toward ‘anguage; cultural and intellectual co tradictions that 


; actice ontemporary rhetoric: theories tid mallods: 'aching 

209 Tr Position Pain mtemporary rhetoric; theories and method f teaching 
pH History s 

Form; Story of Rhetoric (3) Dow 


leories f dis u > devel " luring t! " -Romar y l 1 
digg N es Of di u 1 lop durin he Greco-Roman perio anc 
2 "SSeminatoa VOUS BOVE pt d 1 5 t e Ro nj 


nd phi during the Renaissance ind early modern period The political 
Os i "- ifh-cen 
Ather Sophica] context in which rhetoric was developed in fifth-century 
217 Stug; Later Ron i 
Udies į - lan and I uropean codi 
NL Na TET 
view of C uc er ( ] 
and ^lüüCer's wor 
i Crises of t} 


N 


ations Spring) 
Cohen 


ks as responding to pressing epistemologic ai, SOC ial, 


Ta 
Ing ro, ie late medieval period and, at t 
21 8 readen f ate medieval period and, at 
9 Intro tie with seemingly irresolvable 'roblems of interpretation 
? 0 - " " . ` " a > ines 
Fora Can ^ to Graduate Studies in English (3 Romines 
Intro, o tates for M.A and Ph.D. degree 


same time, as present- 


s in American or English literature 
"Scope and methods of advanced literary studies; readings, 


aint students with available 


t C 
aids to Problem 


5, and instructi in designed to acqi 
Tesear h E 
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223 Contemporary Literary Theory (3) 
Inquiry into the nature of literary texts and interpretive 
ings of texts (by Barthes Derrida, de Man, Bloom, Eagleto 
others) exemplify Ing the ferment of recent theoretical wT 
226 Studies in Renaissance Verse and Prose (3) 
Investigation of broad topics « entral to literature of the 
velopment of the lyric heroic poetry and romance, lite 
with primary attention to English texts and some attentio 
tinental contexts 
227-28 Studies in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (3-3) 
Specialized studies of Elizabethan and Jacobean drama 
tural context, with emphasis on Shakespeare 
230 Studies in Milton (3) 
(Fall) 
232 Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3) 
233-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3 
Intensive and contextual consideration of English Rom 
genres. Topics will vary: e.g., Byron and Romantic irc 
Keats, defining Romanticism, Romanticism and childhoc 
235 Studies in Victorian Poetry (3) 
Investigation of various ways in which the major Vict 
upon and departed from the a hievements of precursors 
and earlier poets 
236 Studies in Victorian Prose (3) 
Study of seminal writings by such authors as Carlyle, N 
Darwin, and Pater, with attention to both thei intrinsic I 
throw on Victorian poetry and fiction 
237-38 Studies in 20th-Century Literature (3-3) 
251 Women, Literature, and the Arts (3) 
Same as WStu 251 
253-54 Seminar: The English Novel (3-3) 


Carter, golf 
strategies. Close 
n, Fish, Kermode 
ting about litera" 
up Quis 
è 
Renaissance (e.g dh 
rature and the cou” 


: ol and U 
n to classical añ 


Pastel, Goo 


"^ t [n 
considered in its 


Plotz, Combs, let 
antic writers: w | 
MY, Wordsw? 


yd cat! 

orian poets debo 
among the om 

cat 

Now 

Aill, Arnold, ** gii 

the light 


nerit an 


ens? 


e 
Investigation of various topics concerning the development of the 897 ow 
Gv . 
to 20th centuries: e.g., themes and form in 18th-century fiction; € 


circumstantial realism; the revolution in fk tional forms 
261 The Politics of Culture (3) 
Same as Anth 261 
263-64 Seminar: American Poetry (3—3) 
American poets and critics of poetry 


circa 1900. 


"m 
, Tate, Morel gt | 


267-68 Seminar: American Fiction (3-3) oten el and 95 auf 
Investigation of various topics pertinent to the American nov ction 
tion, primarily of the 20th century (e.g Faulkner experimenta if! 
of the Midwest) ms 

273 Studies in Early American Culture (3) r Td 
The interrelation of American literature and culture, 1607-1820. w 
historiography, and religious issues. Same as AmCv/Hist 273: dl 

283-84 Seminar: American Romanticism (3-3) :ed wid Pug! 
Engl 283: American Romance writers Melville, Hawthorne, ers 
ers. Engl 284: American Transcendentalist poetry and prose y 
man, Dickinson, Fuller, and others Ry 

Mai a) 


285-86 Seminar: American Realism, 1865-1915 (3-3) 
Realistic fiction in various contexts—terary intellect 
thors, such as James, Twain, Howells, and Wharton, ar 
other writers, such as Jewett, Chopin, Norris and Adam 


autobiographical impulse, influence of French fiction and € 


tance of “place,” the significance o! gender 


287 O'Neill and Modern / ica ama (3 elok i 
odern American Drama (3) on the dev' (9 í 


Study of the career of Eugene O'Neill and his impact 
modern theater in America; readings in biography and ¢ 
295 Independent Research (3) 
Written permission of instructor required. May be rep 
imum of 9 hours 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3 


ya], culture ont "y 
e inclu p» ME 
s. Topics wei” | 
riticis ^ y 


siticis™ 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND RESOURCE POLICY 155 


301-2 Folger Institute Seminars (3 3) Staff 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for credit 
Provided the topic differs. Consult the graduate advisor before registration. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Amited to students s preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeats d for credit 


ENV > 
“VIRONMENT AL AND RESOURCE POLICY 
Mmittee on Environme nt 


al and Resource Policy 
etchant (Direct 


tor), H. Vandermer, A. Viterit 


he dagublan $ n 'chool of Arts ind Sciences o fe s an interdiscij am leading to 

Menta) and re faster of Arts in the field of public p y with a « ion in environ- 

lal ang Rosou vi =) program 1s directed by the Co 1 Environmen- 

Pittments witht. olicy and d s upon faculty and relevant courses from the various de- 
The eel un the University 

8taduate. ^^ y. ntal and Resource Policy Program presents in its core re quirement à 

area o 9! examinati on of the lic areas that affe sions made in the broad 


Wired environme ntal and resource policy. This 
PSoure nations leading to effective policy 1 
Specife P. n addition to mac tering the core material 
field. p Ompetence in ar 


rosy, J 
*SOurc emit candidates should « onsuit with the director of the 


tudes the analytic tools re- 
' environment and natural 
expects dto develop 
roved elective 
ironmental and 


1 area of partict 


Mas 
"aster 
Tes e ae in the field of ublic policy environmental and 
? po 
Soci | Scien oP rerequ Site: a bachelor's degree l r equivalent) in a 
ut ce : : 
Versity nd » Datura] science, or othe from an ac redited college or uni- 
Reor an introductory course in statistice 
fa) pre d: n statisti 
4) Th 
le go 
nne 
b) we ral requirements stated under ( School of Arts and Sciences 
inc cl “SIX hours of core ; Ourses selected from the following (stude nts whose back- 
M Son 


1e of these courses may s ibstitu dditional courses in the elective 
237 ARP:0 240; PSc 203; PAd 205; Stat 183 (or other 
al techniques ; ours 


3; Econ 21 


eh eis 
ours of semis Selected following elective 
Ndergrady T v» 
760g 107, 108 28, 274 


126, 154, 155 g 220, 290, 291 
' i of Engineering and 


any Courses relevant to this area; some may be included in this 


290, 291 


Toject- Undertaken at the completion of the student's program, 
projec oct Undertake on of a specific problem in er nental and 
Uum nem development of 1 proposed solutic ! mann t integrates 
viti the co re work j elective fie " 
Environmental and Recoure e Policy (3) Merchant 
to environme ntal decisi ated to the formation of en- 
ntal and resource En development of a practical 
; nosed in the e JI f disparate information 
Toject d environmental issue Serves as prej on for the comprehen- 
lissior imited to degree candidates in the program iment with 
1 of the instru tor 
irons pac t Statement Procedures McGuirl 
; ental Law (3 
m T €nvironn ict stat ts from the viewpoint of the 
rots of envi ncerns. Government agen: ies responsi- 
ronment al im nts; current statutes and regulations per- 
d environ 
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EPIDEMIOLOG Y 
See Biostatistics/Epidemiology. 


2 


EUROPEAN STUDIES 
CI Herber G? 


Program Committee M.J. Sodaro (Director) Vi 
Lauter, M.O. Moore, S.S. Rehman S.L. Wolchi 
"Lu 
Master of Arts in the fiel ] of European studies l'he Elliott School ot Inte matin uy 


that provides à broad bat més in the li 


fairs offers a multidisciplinary program 
and politics of Western and Eastern Europe as well as inalvtical tools for understa 
the domestic and intern tional dynamics of contemporary | xc rhe progr 
; for those interested in gover E 
demi m 


planne sd to provide skill-based professional trai 


business, and related careers in European attairs o et agrum iCi 
for those planning further study Int 
nents stated under the Elliott 5x hool of t 


ated field. In addition, dej 


Prere quisite The admission require! 


tional Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a rei 
must satisfactorily pass a statistics course al the level of Stat 51, 53, or 111 wit "i | 
of B or better. The course may be taken either betore or after entering the program 
not count às ¢ redit toward the degret jon? 
Required the general requirements stated under the I lliott Sc hool ot Intern " 
Affairs. The program con: s of a minimum of 36 hours of course work All studen y 
take four courses in the required major field o1 European history ind politics: ^ A TA 
courses mav be chosen from among the following sets but no mort than two cour E 
any set may be taken in I llment of the major neia requirement (a) Hist 2 
(b) PSc 260, 261, 262; (c) Hist 205, 206; (d) P5c 232 264, 265; (e) Poe 230. ons 
All students must take a minor field in economics and interi ational business, fae d 
ing of Econ 217-18, 283 and 284. Econ 217-18 may be watss d on the basis o -— ^ 
completion of equivalent course work »ither or both courses are waived, StU ] usi! 
take Econ 283 and 284 plus an additi: course in economics or internationa pot 
to € omplete the minor field. Comprehensive examinations must be passec : 
major and minor fields of tee, 
IAff 295 is required of all students and should be taken in the fall semester ? sees 
ond year. The remaining courses in fulfilln Í program are tot used " js ist 
mav be chosen from among the courses listed below Courses othe! than t i s 
below mav be elected with the approval of the director ol T European Studies e pie 
With the director's approva stu ients may elect IAT 298, ¢ onsisting of an im 5f 
research project direc ted bv a faculty member. Students may take no more "E 
yor 


its in any one discipline f 
Degree candidates must pass a language exami ration demon strating proi Europe ie 


the second year of study (1LR R3 in Russian or an appropriate East Centra 


,U 
xe). This ext minatio! top A 
ations. Stude dents who Ee gl 

while int uae 
of langues 


guage, or the equivalent in a West European lang 
before students apply to ta 


comprehensive exami 
examination in one language and wish to study a second tan jage 
may do so. With approval of the progran director j to 6 « redits 
be counted toward the degree 

The followin ! courses pertain to Europear studies 


Econ 251 Development Economics | 


rn E urope . md 
rope! 


Former Soviet Union and Easter! 


Econ 267 Economies of 
nd Eastern BU 


Econ 268 Economies of the Former Soviet Union a 


Econ 283 Survey of International Trade Theory 
Econ 284 Survev of International Macroeconomics 


Hist 205  Headines Seminar: Eastern Euri in 
Hist 206 Readings Seminar: Eastern Eur pean History, 
Hist 241  Readings/Research Seminars: Modern Eur 


Hist Research Seminar: European Diplomati Hi tory 
IAff Science, Technology and Publi Policy 
IAff 292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe 


IAff 295 (€ olloq ilum: Europe 

[Bus 260 The New Global Competitive Frame 
IBus 2 Multinational ) in the | 
IBus 271 Internatior ;] 

IBus 278  Internati 


Law 
PSc 
PS¢ 
PSc 
PS, 
PS, 
PS, 
PS 
PSe 
PSc 
PS, 
PSc 
PS 
PS¢ 
PS¢ 
PS 

PS 
Stud 
9electo 


E 1 
Minist 


r4 


the Schoo} of 


Tatioy 


534 Law of the European Union 

161 European-Atlantic Re lations 
207 Modern Political Thoug 
230 Comparative Gover nment and P. 
232. Comm: 
239 Inte rnational Political Econ 
740 Theories of Interna 


1t10nàl Politics 


ry 


9 , 
*43 Problem: in International Organiz 


mena - 
“97 Arms Control and Disarmament 
260 Western European Politics 

“61 Politics of European Integration 


ht and Id 


nunism and Democratizatior 


FINANCE 157 


] 
eologies 
lit 

Mitics I 


zations I] 


2 , , 

462 The Political Economy of We stern Europe 
9 

263 Russia and E urope 

x : 

264 Governments and P. litics of Eastern E 
265 : 

265 The International Politics of Eastern Eur 
9 

“68 Post Soviet Foreign Policies 

269 


Post 5oviet Military Po Cit 


ir. should consult the progr 
dT 4 


Opics Courses that n 


nling, T.M Barnhill, W.E. Seale 


ssors J.M Sachlis, N.G. ( ohen, P 
TOfessoria] 


Tofe 


! Lecturer R. Strand 
Eppli, I.G. Bajeux-Besn: 
ssor M. Humber 


Cturer R. Petruska 


Business and Public Manag 
ading to the degrees of Maste , 
' Master of S, lence 


Stration le 


in Finance, and 


cial Decision Making 


and Practice of business 


uses and sources of 


MBA 4. 
*.. Ad Fall, spring, and s 
‘pi al Formation (3) 
Je terminants of s 


inant B, and summer 
Adv rial Management ] 
Work mad CàSe studies ; 
n 5 i 
al policy, ¢ 
Y, valuation project finan« 
Nar: Invecs 
Port ^ nvestment 
den manageme 
re esearch Or 
ù theo; 1 inv 


+£ 
ases, and , omputer app 


IpI 


n domestic and internation 


(Fall spring, and summer 
and Portfolio Management 

nt theory application, and computer 
estment analysis and portiolic 


licati 


Special Topic 5 or 


(Chair), W. Handorf, M.S. Klock 
5. Peyser, G.M. Jabbour, J. Jordan 


nou, A.J. Wilson, W.E. Wilson 


rograms of study in business 
of Accountancy, Master of Business Ad- 


Doctor of Phil 


zement for 
sement for 


Sophy 


Sachlis, Peyser, Klock 


emphasizing the impacts of long- 


n the firm's value 


Prerequisite: 


Handorf, Jordan, W. Wilson 


PPecia] er } *àving and investment and resultant funds flow are evaluated. 

tates, 1 Mpa ‘asis on the level and te structure of interest 
>>, Site: Mp roe ons is stressed. Prerequi- 
423 Inveg ime a 250 

and Portfol, Palysis N miing, Cohen, Klock, Jordan 

Risk. tew ry Management 

econor u$ analysis of security investments ilysis of national 

Ment; em p dustry company, and market; introdu rtfolio manage- 

Fall, spro oasis on theory and computer methods ite: MBAd 250. 

' Spring 


Barnhill, Cohen, W. Wilson 


icial management; 


ipital budgeting, financing with debt and equity, div- 


rs and acquisitions. Prereq- 


t 

Amling 

modeling. Indepen- 
} 


inagement with emphasis 
I 
t || 


Fall) 
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i dor! 

233 Bank Management and Regulation (3) Ha " 
Consideration of a range of issues fac ed bv bank managers. Financ ial mode 7 

ist decision making ee 


developed to provide an analytical framework to ass B 0 
MBAd 250 and Fini? 


context of relevant regulatory restr nts. Prerequisite 


ructor (Spring) nilson 
235 Futures Markets: Trading and Hedging (3) Barnhill, Seale, Å: wis j 

Alternative strategies for Uo. 
daging uses. High risk high return inve 
em. A » risks prerequis 
and financ? 


or permission of inst 


Organization and regulation of fut 


markets 


ing of futures contracts for possible 


s. The use of futures markets to manage 


ment alternativ 


Introductory courses in economics, st itistics, computer usage, 
management. Prerequisite: MBAd 250 (Fall and spring) jabot! 
236 Options (3) 
Pricing of options on financial instruments Role of options 1 


ni 

n risk managem 
investor” 

trading strategies, hedging implications for national and intern tional inv’. 


financial engineering, and structure and reg ilation of option markets. 


3 uisite MBAd 250 (Fall and spring) Coh? 
237 Personal Financial Advising (3) natio o 
; . y 

For students preparing to be personal financial advisors; the combiné ort 


trusts, and insurance 


into © 
taxes, pensions investing, budgets, estates and t y d 


Ig ' | an 
prehensive personal finan ial plans. Reg ilation, profession al ethics, à c 
preadsheels an 


economics of advisory firms. Extensive use of computer s 


studies. Prerequisite Fina 223; Accy 261 is rec ommended (spring NS 
239 Financial Theory (3) PeySe cgi 
In-depth theoretical analysis of financ ial topics, including asset manag oth 
financial structure, dividend policy, and the capital asset prk ing ie 
Prerequisite: Fina 221, 223 sul 
240 Real Estate Development (3) at an 
Examination of the forces that shape real estate development; marke ga 
methods and techniques to evaluate project feasibility; the instituti at jp! 
legal framework within which real estate deve lopment occurs — it 
ences controls, land value, and development potential (Fall ant" fp 
241 Financing Real Estate Development (3] ' ing te 
Princ iples of real estate development finance; ev aluating and meast ing 9 
vestment attractiveness ol real estate projects obtaining different conte 
hedging sources of real estate funding; and appraising propery FT 


provided by local, state, and federal governments Prerequisite ' f 
permission of instructor (Fall and spring) p 
242 Problems in Real Estate Valuation (3) ju pe 
Applications of market analysis valuation, and financial tet hnique? N 
estate development process E 
245 Land Development Law (3) í envi e. 
Selected problems in urban development ipplications of zoning. im jon 
tal controls, tax incentives, and other techniques available for the qi 
tion of development plans (Spring) wigs 
247 Urban Development Economics (3) "e » 
Economic forces effecting urban growth and change relationship y eO 
metropolitan areas, and regions in the context of the natio ic we 
socioeconomic implications of urban land development police’ got i" 
and methods of economic analvsis Prerequisite Econ 218 OF e3; m 
or permission of instructor. Same as PAd 247 (Fall) 9 
248 Real Estate Development Cases (3) "^ 
Case studv analvsis of large-scale commercial real estate develot l iti iy 


comprehension of financial, political, lega! ind tec 


constraints inherent in the real estate development proce 
220 or permission of instructor (Spring) j 102 j 
" 27 p 
to Fina ^ Ie 


Master of Science in Finance degree candidacy is prerequisite soy% 


271 Financial Modeling and Econometrics (4) financ* je 
Applied statistical and econometric analysis and modeling n "T Ww. 
ologies include descriptive and inferentia! statistics, 
ig. | mpirica 


(Fall) 


time series analysis, and simulation mode 


and a series of research projects are undertaken 


272 


N 
M 


e 


278 


279 


280 F 


281 


f Thected Re 


FINANCE 159 


Global Financial Markets (4) Handorf, Park 
Theories explaining 
Structures Roles of financia 


ite and exchange rate 


s and markets are inve stigated and fore- 


casting methodol gies are applied Spring) 

Advanced Accounting Applications for Finance 4 Sheldon, Smith 

Intermediate f incial accounting; international and tax acci inting. Emphasis 

9n computer modeling to nalyze and fore taf s finan statements to 

reflect possible future performance I 

Corporate Financial Management and Modeling (4 Sachlis, Askari 
ie foundati n theories of business real investment ind financing are summa 

lIzed and applied in tion « I nderstanding the 


Causal ç oni 
the result 


ections b 


il economy and 


ulting valu 1 of the f s issets. Financial modeling and 
forecasting ay plications (Fall 
Dvestment Analysis and Global Portfolio Management (4 Amling, Jordan 
nancial markets and instruments viewed from the inve s perspective. 
Analysis of the value of equitv and f xed-income securities and the construc tion 
of effie lent portfolios in a global f i ket. Issues of market efficiency, tax 
Structures, and investment funds; computer-bas 1 models (Spring) 
Derivative Securities, Risk Management, and Arbitrage (4 Jabbour, Seale 


Mathematica] and theoretical fo IVe securities, in- 


Cluding Options, fu 


ations of these 
Contracts Arbitra 


rad ICTOSS Cash and s and its role in 

ealntaining equilibrium p; es Sumi 

20 ML d : : £ 
T} Mparative Financ ial Market Regulation and Development (4 Park 

leor and « urrent status of comparat ve regulation of domestic and inter- 
nati : : . 
‘ational finan, ial institut nd mar Effect try economic devel- 
ppment and international tr Fall 

i ial T 
Thoncial Theory and Research (4 Peyser, Klock 
. leoretica] constructs of business investr d f ing decisions and of 


ing 
ancial asset Pricing structures in domestic and int 


Waona environments, 
Analytic al ; 


s and nu a’ models are developed, and empirical studies are 
Valuated. (Spi i ! 

eal Eet a BA : , 
oda Estate Finance, Fixed-Income Eppli 


, and Special Topics (4 
cus is the application 
anc ing. A 


O real estate investment 


nother is fixed-income sec irity 


tion and design and port- 
lànagemen, Application of 


Sy. rt and artificial intelligence 
Finansia making linancial decisions (Spring 

Financia institution Management and Modeling (4) Handort 
Mode] "y “stitution asset and liability management. A dynamic simulation 
dition, 1] eveloped and run under varving macroeconomic « onditions, as ad- 
and hed te revy omplexity, involvi uitinational investment, borrowing, 
Cas i Bing, are added Summer 

Through Financ ial Management and Investment Banking 4) J Cohen 
Problems | “*ries of cases and simulat 1s, students address real financíal 
budgetin, aced by domestic and val « anies, inc luding capital 
The negis, capital structure, mer ind acquisitions, and project financing. 
empp, 5 ating Process by which many finan la! situations are resolved is 


(Summer) 
Cted Rese, 


Students i earch in Finance (4 Staff 
develop en and execute ; h study, applying knowledge 
m e re 
lectu a : throughout the M.S ogram. Class sessions varv from 
" * On reso í " 
Studies a h methods to « oloquia by outside professionals to critique 
: Summe 
l i m 
Experi Topics (3) Stafi 
"ent: f : í 
Peated Er , i Offering new se topics | teaching hods. Mav be re- 


f ` 
*OFr Credit 


s Ser dings and Rese Staff 
Tho Semina, e E Research (3 


is Res Staff 
Minar. Ponce \S) Staff 
Ss * Public. p. i M 
Same as SMP ,C-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3 Staff 
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Pevser, Klock 


arbitra 


321 Seminar: Financial Markets Research (3) 


Market efficiency, utility testing, the í apital asset pricing model, the a pt 

pricing theory, the option pricing model, and aggregate market volatility: 

requisite: Fina 239 n 
322 Seminar: Corporate Finance Research (3) Peyser, Klock, -— 


] policy microeco 


f 
Fina 239; Mgt 202 ° 


Capital budgeting, capital structure issues dividen« 


foundations, mergers, and agency theorv. Prerequisite 


MBAd 220 sul 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) May 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. mm 
repeated for credit suf 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for « redit " 
is offered through the Department of Finance 


The following business core course 


course description, see listing under Master of Business Administration 


MBAd 250 Financial Management 


FORENSIC SCIENCES P | 

Professors J.E. Starrs, T.F. Courtless, Jr. C. O'Rear (Chair), W.F. Rowe . " jacks 

Professorial Lecturers K.E. Melson, J.M. Carter, V.W. Weedn, M.M Christian, J-6 
S.C. Cogswell 

Associate Professor N.T. Lappas 1 

Associate Professorial Lecturers W.A. Bayse, 5 R. Lorigo, R. W. Cotton, R.9. rtin ^ 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers L O'Grady, W.E. Clancy, E.l Lee I, J.T: pr 
Chesnut, R.V. Ferris, D.A. Pluchinsky, D.C Mount, E.M. Robinson, S.J. C $ ad 


` ux x ; salem, 1*"* 
Richards, L.F. Ziegler, K.P. Callahan, G.E. Mi Adams, R.K. Roby, D.l. Salen ie 
s iasa an ach, 4j 

Master of Forensic Sciences—Prerequisite: a bac helor's degree from an pri 
institution of higher learning and academic or professional experience int E 
biological, or physical sciences or in law, medicine, or law enfor ement "La 


an 
ler Columbian S« hool of Ar "d 


Required: the general requirements stated un« ork: jt 
f approved course WOP (00 


ences. Students must complete 36 t redit hours o thesis oy 
approved for a thesis must complete 30 « redit hours of course work plus à ts. o^ 
alent to 6 credit hours). ForS 220, 221, 224, and 225 are required of all studas jaw 0) 
may be waived for students having an LL.B. or J.D. degree from an act editor , 205 ij 
The following are also required: (1) 9 hours selec ted from ForS 201, 202, ^ 

205; (2) 9 hours selected from ForS 214, 260, 261, 265, and 269; (3) t cien | 
hours must be selected in consultation with the advisor from the behavioral 1 rude JA 
management science, or forensic sciences. It is strongly recommendec e ss? 
ticipate in the forensic sciences practicum All candidates are requires 
Master's Comprehensive Examination pio; 


© 
=. 
> 
2 
=. 
S 
z 
= 


Master of Forensic Sciences with a concentration in forensic 
Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree in the biological or physical sc iences 
college or university. f Arts 

Required: the general requirements stated under ( olumbian School 0 rse yox si 
ences. The program of studies consists of 40 credit hours of approved T 19.9 rg 
221-22, 250; BiSc 229 or ForS 201; BiSc 228, 230, 274, 275; ForS 295. e 
127 are required of all students. The remaining required hours are elective’ jf oq! 
sultation with the advisor. The Bioc 221-22 requirement may be waiv ogre! 
courses have been taken within the last two years as a part of a graduate sin 
All candidates are required to pass a written Master 's ( ‘omprehensive 


is ‘ +t » cO! 
Master of Science in the field of chemical toxicology Prerequisilo (800 ae j 


ogy * 
first three years of the combined B.S./M.S. program in chem al t0X* ^ ; ic o zl 
Department) or its equivalent. Courses may be required to remove Ao 0 A pi^ 

Required: the general requirements stated under ( olumbian SOAs MTM 


22: Phar 203; ForS ^c qi wA 
549. 269 ForS ^ pave "d 
249, 209; who M 

f students ass! 

e require 0 


ences. The following courses are required: Bioc 221 
or 270; two courses selected from ForS 246, 248 
299-300. Chem 134, 141-42, and Stat 127 will be required o 
not had these courses or their equivalent. All « andidates ar 
Comprehensive Examination 


FORENSIC SCIENCES 161 


Five. Year Bache 


he field of « hemical toxicology. -— 
? Undergraduate Programs Bulletin 


'nce in Forensic Science—Pre requisite: a bachelor's degree in the biolog- 


d college or university 
general requirements stated 


“al sciences from an accredit 


under Columbian School of Arts and Sci- 
vod te program of study consists of 30 credit hours of « urse w ork plus a thesis 
alent to 6 credit hours). Individ ed programs of study will be developed to meet 
aree objectives of each student. Students n alize in forensic chemistry, 
99. 390, Or serology. Each such program of st lude ForS 224, 225, and 
forensi he remaining credit hours must be se t ipproved courses in the 
Medical Sciences, biological and physical s ces, mar nent s iw, or basic 
Dcos , sciences It is strongly recommen d that st ticipat forensic sci- 
- * Practic um. Al] candidates üre required to pass à written Master's ( omprehensive 
“amination. ! i | ! 
cane of Arts in the field of ruminal justice—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an 
quired ese or university 
ences, The, the 8eneral requirements stated inder Columbian School of Arts and Sci- 
forengin __ Program of study consists of 36 it hours of approved co irse work in the 
Fors » law Criminology, management science. sox iology, and psychology. 
All can lide ' 424, 225, 254, 265, 266, 2 74, 290, and Soc 259, 261 are recommended. 
Stton ates are required to pass a written Master's Comp 


mprehensive Examination. It is 
Y recomme . 


V nded that students partic ipate in the forensic sciences practicum 

M" of Arts in the field of criminal ustice with a concentratior rime in com- 

Required: rd'isite a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university "m 
"Nees, T h z © genera] requirements stated under Colum} ian School of Arts and Sci- 
“Pon A Program of study consists Of 36 credit hours of pproved course work drawing 
ad m ensic scien; 


f es, law, ac unting 
ForS 203 214, 224, 225, 229, 232, 234. 23 
ed, All candid, 


t iles are required to pass 1 written 
p Cticum, I$ Strongly re 


Nageme 
com Bement. 


ve techniques, 
] 
Mend 


274 are 
prehensive Ex- 


Commended that s 


" - 
iat studen 


> lorensic sciences 


of Arts In the 


field of , riminal inet 
ere Uisito: - up 
J Quisi 

Require k te: 


Gi Justice with a concentra 


a bac helor's degree from an accredited « 


n in security manage- 


ty 


Dr ncas, Stau, Beheral requirements stated under ( Hum of =y and 
lea for a thesis must ( omplete 36 credit hours of approved « ourse work; students “A 
fy tog dit ~ must complete 30 « redit hours of course work plus a thesis (equiva- 
posie g . Ours), The program of study consists of course work drawing from the 
"Crit m aces; lay 


4: Criminology 


M, 255, A agmen, ( 


management science, investigative tec hniques, and 
"uiv, p ^96, 257, 290 


selected from ForS 214, 224, 225, 229, 232, 234, 252. 
All candid 


Ourses are 


ates are required to pass a written Master's Compre- 
ation It 


. I$ Strongly rec ommended that students partic ipate in the security 
practic um ; 


Nte: 

aic Scien? nd. Programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of 
icine a Schoo of Bus Master ot 5x lence in Forensic S lence may inc tude € pures nes 
Physica ealth Rai and Public Management, the Law Si thool the Se hool a$ fex 
in Setti lence depa f 95, and graduate course work in the behax ioral, biological, anc 
The r ments of the t niversity. Students work closely with their advisors 


PuPattmgp t «eee that meets their 

By, U, Nar ur nces is affiliated with the Armed Forces Institute of 

Iani ee Servi e, Naval Criminal Invest ice, District of Columbia 

Mati Ogams. Ce, and with the Council of Higher Educ ation, Commonwealth of 
Tes a Contact th patual exc hange of students, courses and facilities. For further 

istry Sareh fi ld i red Department of Forensic Sciences 

Ment. 1 fore 


interests, needs, and background knowledge. 


igative Serv 


nsic Chemistry iS available in the Ph.D program in the Chem 


Lappas, Rowe 
f 1 nathar } -_ | materials Spe- 
du analysis of blood and other biological material: I 
Tes 
sand tec hniques used in forens 


ic serology. Laboratory exercises 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


e f ^ owe 

202 Instrumental Analysis (3) 
Principles and application of various inst! umental methods to the exami í 

of criminal evidence, including chromato; raphic and spe trophotometric 


niques and mass spectrometry Laboratory exercises " le 
r Richard 


203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) Ziegle sse 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting dupli ating proce in 
hods of exam 


xaper manufacture and fiber analysis; st idies of paper and met 
I ! 


ing questioned documents. Laboratory exercises Rowe 

204 Firearms and Toolmark Identific ation (3 ys, a 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings toolmarks, tire mam 

footprints Laboratory exercises " 

2 à V : paar, ROW 

205 Personal Identification (3) O'Rea mis 


;oicepri^ 
Methods of personal identifici hes, fingerprints, voicep 


odontology, and study of skel 
214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) 
Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, p 


and the nomenclature of mental disorders. ¢ onsideration ol ex 
ion anc 


’ -kso 
Christian, Jack ^ 
svchiatric treat er 
pert testim" . 
crimi?" 


direct examination, and cross-examination in hospitalizat 
cases spit 
220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) O'Rear, Rowe exi 
Survey of forensic physical sciences; fingerprints, firearm and toolmar "T. 
dence: $ F, 


nations, document examinations, and examinations of trace eviGr" n 
„lificatio™ ic 


glass, soil, paint, hairs, and fibers; crime scene investigations; qué ore?" 
R 
preparation of expert witnesses; operation and functioning ot the 
science laboratory as pow 
, 


221 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) 


- > e D 
Principles of forensic pathology, serology and toxicology. The role oft peti! 


" r o T" 
sic laboratorv in the identification of human remains determination eri?” 
cause, and manner of death; partial indiv idualization 01 biologica 1 
and the detection of drugs in biological materials |o, 


Melson, O'Grady og d 
ion and prese 
| researt h. : galt 


224 Criminal Law I (3) Clancy 
Principles of criminal law and procedure preparat 
evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods of lega 

225 Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) Martin, Che 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physi al ev 


sis on court opinions defining the rules of search and seizure anc 


of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224 on 
Criminal Law III: Procedure (3) inp Tae 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion bail, the preliminary hear d 
a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, 
Prerequisite: ForS 224 o, 
229 Criminal Law IV: Contracts (3) 

Concepts and principles of law en« ountered in commer ial 


)27 


sales, negotiable instruments, and bankruptcy Emphasis 


ceptive contracting practices. Statutes and government reg (i 
contracts ve 
232 Crime in Commerce I: Accounting (3) : E 
Principles of accounting: abuse and misuse of act ounting proc? gi 
accounting in the investigation of commer ial crime p 
233 Crime in Commerce II: Procurement and Supply (3) i miqt” v 
Governmental and private-sector prox urement proc edures; t licit dic 
ventory management; abuse of procurement prot edures and P^" gi 
supplies "m 
234 Crime in Commerce III: Information Systems (3) " mation? 
Principles of management information svstems; security of info yi 
and facilities compromising of information systems T w 
235 Crime in Commerce IV: Conspiracy (3) vostig" 
Legal definition of conspiracy; quantum ot proot use o! TA 
niques to establish the existence ot ¢ jn ^. 
ov^ ao 


240 Principles of Toxicology (4) 
Concepts of toxicology, including its histork al devel 
plications, drug disposition, mechanisms of toxi ity; 


icity and toxicity evaluation. Prerequisite: Phar 203 oF pern 


FORENSIC SCIENCES 163 
242 Chemistry of Organic Medicinal Agents (3) 
A correlated study of the composition 


cal Properties, and pharmaceutical uses of or 
discussions of the 


Lappas, O'Rear 
constitution, physical and chemi- 
ganic medicinal agents. Included are 
heterocyclic chemistry of these agents 
Analytical Toxic ology (4 

A study of qual 


245 


Lappas 


iti ve d quantitative pi ples an 'dures used in the 
detection ide atic isolation, | fication, and | determination of 
246 Environmental l'oxicology (3 Lappas 
Study of the chemical substances to whi humans are unintentionallv 
9Xposed. Em s will be placed on pest les od additives, and air pol- 
.. lutants 
248 Clinical Toxic ology (3 Lappas 
A study Of the adverse effects « aused by or related to the use of drugs. The signs 
249 and symptoms diagnoses, and treatm« will be emphasized 
Industria} Toxicology (3 Lappas 
A study of the potential hazards encount« ed by workers as a result of their 
“Xposure to raw materials intermediates, and hnished products The types of 
9Xposure and methods of predicting and venting toxic exposure will be 
250 Inte sized 
nlerdis, iplinary Aspects of Forensic Science O'Rear, Robinson 
““lentific and legal aspects of ur ent concepts tudes qu iuilication as an ex- 


pert Witne 
viden, e 


8s, cl 
Pr class evidence VS 
Terequisit, 


iain ol Custody the jury, admissibility of 


search and seizure. 


25 ForS 224 

" bot Court 3) Martin, Chesnut, O'Grady., Cribari 
Students prepare and prese lirect tes ny and are cross-examined by an 
experienced trial attori nulated urtroc setting. Class disc ussions 
of problems techniq Le : ; paaro bility.of scientific 

252 Senis! Chain of ustody use ol notes, eti Prerequisit o 224 
The iroad anagement in Government and Industry (3 ato 20 
nology, g Spectrum of factors that shape modern security management tex l- 
Systems "|. ernment regulations and policies. « rporate rs, information 
7) S pit iternat il programs ngressional committees, 


‘ons, associations. Potential areas of researc h and study 


Pluchinsky, Weedn, McAdams 


255 " issues in research, investigation, and law 
Ris p Bing St 


isk 


aff Functions in a Security Organization (3 Lee 


assessment 


analysis Ad and management, redundant secur systems, cost -benefit 
22! Analysis of ja Listration ol personal, industr 1 physical piant security 
456 High-Rig actors that facilitate decision making n security problems 

Hosta or ^ urity: Kidnapping and Hostage Experiences (3 ES Lee 
25» Incident, - "na Preparation of high-risk en vees 1 spouses for hostage 
97 "Banizati lànàgement ot post-incident situations hostage rescue groups 

Theorie. “onal Behay ior in the Security Profession (3) O’Rear, Lee 


) and interaction of indi- 


0 
Viduals Management, w ith emphasis on leader 


n managers, and the organizati: n as a whole. Discussions cen- 
P Org 
agencies , Bahizations with 


security responsibilities 


ling government 


ci pe nt and the milit 
Ples of Forensic Medicine (3 


ato Carter 
y - 
the proc and Physiology of the human bodv. wi nphasis on understanding 
forensi, m Underlying traum ilic and unexpected deaths encountered in 
i ` Jat " 4 ; s 
and fund 10logy Bone growth ind repair as it relates to hild abuse, structure 
. brain ONS of the heart as related to sudde n death, and tomic area of the 
261 Pri, Prone to he 
srin es of p morrhagic lesions f trauma 
l'ermi oe, . rensic Pathology ; Carter 


and sc ienti 
anexpected de 
Chee i. Ouse (3) 


fic techniques used in medico-legal investigations, sud- 
aths, homicides, suicides, ac idental deaths, and trauma. 

Lappas, O'Rear 
toxicological, and pathological characte ristics of 


luding ethanol ba 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. degree « andidates; open 
permission of instructor 
266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) 


Recent advances in criminal justice Discussions incorporate severa * 

plines, inc luding science, law, management, $t ial sciences, and psycholog, 
267 Seminar: Crime in Commerce (3 pe! 

Interdisciplinary course in current problems in the investigation and pro 


tion of commercial offenses 
268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) 
Basic use of forensi photography including selection and 
photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common mis 
ratory fee, $35 
269 Forensic Toxicology I (3) 
Relevant underlving biological, chemical and pharmacolog 
forensic toxicology. Prerequisite: ForS 270 or pern 
270 Medicinal Chemistry (3) 
Theory and principles of classification, synthesis and 


givit 


t n 


relationships of drugs. Discussion of the « omplex chemical € n emp? 
place between administration of a drug and its action on the user, with ? 
sis on drugs of abuse we 
271 Forensic Serology II (3) Lapis P 
Methods in forensic serology. Laboratory examinations and classifies ids 
dried blood and other biological materials Independent laboratory P 
Laboratory fee, $35. Prerequisite ForS 201 or permission ol instructo® papt” 
272 Forensic Toxicology II (3) sag wi? 
Lectures, student seminars, laboratory exercises and projects denli iat 
topics of current interest in forensic toxi ology Prerequisite ForS 2450 
permission of instructor. Laboratory tee, $ 35 gr 
273 Forensic Chemistry I (3) udo 


Examination of glass, soils, hairs, and fibers Laboratory ext 


fractive index measurements using immersion methods; polarized MT 
vations of minerals; x-ray diffraction analysis of minerals; and class" ic” 
cal and physical methods of analysis. Prerequisite ForS 202 or pe 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $35 Q' Rel... 
274 Management of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) ^ indic 
Theories of management with emphasis or leadership Interaction TM 
als, groups, managers, and the organization as à whole. Dis ussio! 4 
the criminal justice system v. 
280 Forensic Chemistry II (3) ints. LA a | 
Examination of arson accelerants, textile fibers, plastics, and paints. uid 9 | 
exercises include infrared spec trophotometry and pyrolysis8f7- 4 nye 


~ iral an 
matography of polymeric materials, as well as classical chemi! e. 


methods of analysis. Prerequisite ForS 273. Laboratory fee, $35. if 


»rcises ind m 


yt 
oss y 


290 Major Issues in Criminal Justice Research (3) the so 
An examination of the role and process of research as it servo, ampi git 
justice system. Presentations and discussions of the literature kr inns 
the use of research and analysis in formulating and evaluating oF qi 
policy ed" 

295 Research (arr.) s appo {? 
Open to qualified master’s degree students Research on problem isio" 
the department chairman or academic advisor, under the sup Ld l 
appropriate staff member : 


297 Security Management Practicum (1) once i e d” 
Open to qualified master's degree students Internship expers iig 
or corporate unit with security responsibilities under the Purse: ys 
appropriate staff member. Students must preregister TOT thet of ho” 
the course cannot be used toward the 36 « redit hours require om 
degree "^ 

298 Forensic Sciences Practicum (1) jenc? p" d 
Open to qualified master's degree students Internship expert evil it 


he sv 


science laboratory or criminal justice agency under ! his cow 


gister for ! 


appropriate staff member. Students must prert 


to others with 


hard 
Ferris, Richa 
use of equip? 
con eptions. 


Lap 
sical principles” 
1ission of instructor. 
O'Rear, 
structure a 
„vents t 


ý 


GENETICS 165 


the ¢ ourse 
. degree 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


cannot be used toward the 36 ¢ redit hours required for the master’s 


299. Staff 
GENETICS 


mmitte on Genetics 


s, Johnson (Direi tor), S.L. Ad} 


"d ihya i, J. Battey, J. Brady, K.M Brown, D.J. 
te: P.N. Bryan l. Cebula, J. € t- volburn, R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly, D.D. 
TOW. Drohan, R. Friesel R Gallo, G.L. Gilliland, D. Gold >. Hager, T.T. Hla, 
^ Holl 


and, B.H, Howard L.W 

icaid A. Kumar 

t. ar, J.W. Larsen 

KH. McKenney C.R. Merril, § 
ütierno. M.H 

! Stepp, W.C. W 


Col : 
Oly , T 
t aimbian School of Arts and Sciences ITers an interdepartmental program leading to 
PLTeAS I I 
Brees of Master of Se ience and Doctor of Philosoph 


nan, ( 
nrich, G. Jay, K.A. Kennedy, R.L 
W.M. Leach, T. Maciag. R Mage, R. McKav, 
W. Moody, D. Morris. B Moss, S. O'Brien, 
Polyme ropoulos, K.N. Rosenbaum. B. S fer, T. Sargent, J. Schlom, 
allace, E.A Zimmer 


» 


he heid of genetics. This 


ommitte« | memi WI the Departments of 
Natomy ' à committee whose mer : IWI ne Der 
Inur ^ Bio: hemistry and Molecular Biology ( > Microbiology and 
ology 
Vemm 8Y, Obstetrics and Gynecology, Pathology nacology and from 
b: nent agencies and private industry 
luirement, for ac 


imission are stated ur 


n school of Arts and Sciences. 
e Undo 1 School I 
bi ( dergraduate 


ol Ry, j program must have included the f owing: 8 credit hours each in 
hours in Enea chemistry, and o hemistry; 6 credit hours in physics; 6 credit 
enc. “glish co sitior 1 . y t t he fo 'i 
Tea ' Benetics Composition and literature one course in at least two of the following 


» Cell bioche mistry 


, cell or molecular biology 

der So nce in the field of genetics Required: the general r« quirements stated 

Bra Ust in m School of Arts and Sciences. The 30 credit hours re quired in this pro- 

Work Ie to b ude Gnet 201 and Gnet 299—300. The re maining 22 credit hours of course 

depa tmental c. Selected, with the approval of the Committee on Genetics, from the 
D "urses listed below 


n the fie Id of geneti s 
100] of Arts and S iences 
lours of bi 


| requirements stated 
must include Gnet 
logv, 10-12 credit 


ochemistry, 6-8 « redit 


€ > 
5 an dit honr tatict l'ho ^ may be selected from 3 
ental listings i credi ‘ours of statistics. These courses may be select 1 from the 
201 ; 
Lac anced Problems in Genetics (2) i . 
of al] Siab ted topics by members of the( omm ittee on Genetics Required 
: Candida ror bree candidates in the Genetics Pr gram. Prerequisite: degree 
256 Molecula r^ permission of program director Fall 
Biochem. 7€netics of Inherited Diseases (2 
derstanding “spects of genetics and contributions of molecular biology to un- 
2 Candida. "g'or human mutations and hereditary diseases Prerequisite: degree 
60 Molecula or permission ot program director (Spring 
Laborator, Genetics of Proteins (3) | 
liquig € — hnique s In gel electrophoresis and elec troelut h pressure 


“hr ; y j , 
Protein, à matography protein blotting, proteolytic and chemical « leavage of 


acid analysis automated Edman degradations peptide synthe- 
T-assisted analysis of protein structure (Fall, even years) 


gree students. Researcl 1 problems approved by 
on Genetics May be 


T 
peated for credit (Fall and spring) 
301 Ady ne earch (3-3) ~ 
Dei 
Lect teso Pr blems in Genetics (2) . 
ofall Ph n selected topics by members of the ( ommittee on Genetics. Required 
t e Genet Candidates in the Genetics Progr im. Limited to students enrolled in 
: (Fay) ICs Program unless special permissi ¢ obt d from the director 
98 ! 
dva 


8 and Research (arr 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ; 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Anat276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy 
Anat 277 Special Topics in Nt urobiology 
Bioc 221-22 General Biochemistry 
Bioc 234 Structure a Function of Proteins and Enzymes 
Bioc 250 Molecular Biology 
r Biology 


) 
Bioc 251 Advanced Topit s in Molect 
Bioc 252 Biochemical and Molecular Aspects f Selected Diseases 


Bioc 266 Cellular Biology 

BiSc 102 Cell Biology 

BiSc 103 Cell Biochemistry 

BiSc 104 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory 
BiSc 107 Genetics 

BiSc 108 Genetics Laboratory 

BiSc 109 Advanced Genetics 

BiSc114 Principles of Development 

BiSc 115 EF xperimental Developmental Biology 
BiSc 137 Introductory Microbiology 

BiSc 220 Seminar: Cell Biochemistry 

BiSc 225 Molecular Phylogenetics 

BiSc 227 Seminar: Genetics 

BiSc 228 Population Genetics 

BiSc 229 Cytogenetic s 

BiSc 230 Human Genetics 

BiSc 249 Seminar: Developmental Biology 


BiSc 274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering 


BiSc 275 Introduction to Recombinant DNA Techniques 
Micr 229 Immunology 

Micr233 Virology 

Micr235 Human and Transforming Viruses 

Micr 260 Cellular Immunology 


Neus 220  Neurodegenerative Diseases 

NeuS 230-31 Career Skills for the Biomedic al Sciences 
Onco221 The Basic Science of Oncology 
Onco 222 Molecular Oncology 
Phar 203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmac ology 
Phar 242 Molecular Ci o 


genesis 


PubH 202 Biostatistical Applications for Publii Health | 
GEOBIOLOGY ET d | 
+ n b 
Committee on Geobiology pant’ 

5) re 
A. Brooks (Acting Chair), M.A. Buzas, R.E. Knowlton, D L. Lipsc omb, H. Me 
Viterito, R. Bernor ing 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program log d 
the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor ot Philosophy in the field of ge? ac 
program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn from aol 
Anthropology, Biological Sciences, Geography and Regional Science e 
enhanced by cooperative relationships with the Smithsonian Institution amp be 
ological Survey. Students may elect to specialize in paleoanthropology wi pi j 
program framework of evolutionary biology, paleoe ology, and paleontologi of p 
A bachelor's degree in anthropology, biology. botany, geography. geo. ton Oe 
from this University, or an equivalent degree from another ac creditec institu jn int 

z te; course we eol! 
rganic 


= 


learning, is required for admission to the program. Prerequisi 
} | 
brate zoology or comparative vertebrate anatomy or human anatomy: 9 p p 
» | ! : j 
hominid evolution, general ecology, historical geology, invertebrate OF t corre ii 


-— . > sas t 
tology or primatology, statistical methods, and genetics GW cours Sc 180 0 Argi 


these prerequisites are, respectively, BiSc 130 or 132 or Anth 146, 7" sti 
BiSc 154, Geol 2, Geol 151 or 154 or Anth 148, Stat 91, and Bi 107. 
at the 100 level are to be found in the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin. 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 167 


Master 0f Science in the field of geobiology—Required: the general requirements stated 
Under Columbian Se 
us Work, plus a thesis {equivalent to 6 credit hours) Required courses include BiSc 
in Ee 254 and 255, and two field ¢ ourses in different disciplines. Electives are selected 
“nsultation with the committee from a list of relevant 


ü courses in anatomy, anthropol- 
By, biologic al scie 


nces, geology, and geography 


in the field of geobiology Required general requirements 


lumt school of Arts and Sciences. The | m includes 48 credit 
Work, plus a dissertation (equivalent to 24 credit hours 


208 and 210; Geol 254. 255 1 two field courses in different dis- 
Clives are to be sele ted as for tl I 


cted the master’s degree (to total, with the required 
, at least 48 credit hours 


r t 
)} t 


Required courses 


Rese 


‘arch fie] 
Pertair wor 


Any subdis Ipiine of anthropology, biology geography, or geology that 
1$ to rese à 


arch in ecology and evolution 
295 
295 Research (arr.) 


esearch on problems approved by the sta pen to qualified students with ad- 
299.30 anced training. May be re peated for cre 


esis Research (3 3) 
Advance ed Reading and Research ArT 


amited to students preparing for the Doctor of Ph 
May be repe 


ilosophy general examination 
l ated for ¢ redit 
ISsertation Research (art 


Amited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


' AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


Tofesso vy McGrath, J.C. Lowe, D.E. Vermeer (( hair 


nal Lecturer . 
IStant v ecturers B. Thomas, G l. Foggin 


Jessors A Viterito, D.M. Hart M.D. Price, J.M.D. Hamilton 
rofessoria] Lecturer S. ( ohen 


o : e 
"1 Beoora bh Mts in the field of Seography—Prerequisite: a bai helor's degree with a major 
€ > D i | 
*quireq. P" ‘n à related field in the social or natural sciences 
"Noes Coura € Seneral re ulrements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sci- 
Cours ] 1 I 


clude Geog 105 (Te hniques of Spatial Analysis) 
are available: The thesis option requires a minimum of 30 
including Thesis Research; the nonthesis option requires 
ung, °™prehe 5 credit hours of graduate work. All degree candidates must take a Mas- 
Nene ` 7 
nde; epr © Examination that covers the substance of academic work pursued 
tE Ogram of study 
5 enteri 
n quired toS the Program without a bachelor's degree with a major in geography 
i 8 students a to take prerequisite courses as determined by the department. All enter- 
te Completed one course, or its equivalent, from each of the follow- 
'Sical/ro s - ~ . 
3 al/re sour © geography (Geog 108, 132, 135); population/cultural/polit- 
S4 2 : zv 
from” 8 Upon the; 145, 146); urban/economic geography (Geog 12 j, 140, 41). 
e chosen field ot specialization, each student will select electives 


Ourses within the 1 related programs and depart- 
‘versity or t] 


er 


departm« nt or 


deve] ie Consortium of Universities The student's program of 
"Ve f, 
M Step Oped in onsultation with the advisor and graduate committee. 
" A Cier ' s à : 
f Wi ‘ee and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see Geobiology. 
Ot gr ISsio 


r Of 100-level courses in the department mav be taken 


TM nal course Work is required. See the Unc ergraduate Programs 
- Se listi , 
201 tings 


anni "1 i 
Introdu heory and Practice (3) McGrath 
United S ‘on to the development of urbar ind urban settlements in the 

2 the evoh tes, the « mergence and gro of ur ind regional planning, and 
07 Lan — of issues in the practice of the plannin g profession 
e : f ! "ul 
Selected 9pment Planning (3 McGrath 


irban and regional p 


pu 


applications of zoning, envi- 


» tax ing entives, and other tec iiques available for the imple- 


de l 
evelopment plans 


hool of Arts and Sciences. The program includes 30 credit hours of 


208 Land Use and Urban Transportation Planning (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


McGrath 


Relationships between land use and the movement of goods and people. B* 


amination of land use and transportation planning princ iples, issues, and tech 


E jon 
niques. Roles of public and private interests in land use and transportati 


planning and management m 
213 Mesoamerican Field Program (3 or 6) 
Same as AmCv/Anth 213 (Summer) Á 
215 Advanced Planning Problems (3 mogra 
Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region analysis of fit 
ings, formulation of proposals and presentation ol material to faculty f 
cooperating groups. Multidis: iplinary team ind individual planning proe 
Laboratory fee, $30 "eril? 
219 Seminar: Climatology (3) vie " 
Atmospheric cir ulation svstems, controls, and distribution Elements of 8f 
optic climatology, including climate modeling viteri 


220 Seminar: Climatic Change (3) 


Climatic history; examination of natural and induced ¢ limatic change: stall 
222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) j T. 

Analysis of the spatial variations ind. interrelationships of resources an siot 

environment, using geographic information systems Prerequisite: permis 

of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30 pri 
223 Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3) 

Spatial problems assoc iated with the dynamics and interaction 


of populi 


growth and agricultural output suf 
224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) he nati 

Examination of the political factor in location theory and analysis of the 

of political territories Low? 
225 Seminar: Transportation and Development (3) 

Transportation and communication in the organization of space. suf 
230 Seminar: Environmental Issues in Development (3) ^ V 

A consideration of the differential regional implications of and resP i 


resource and environmental policy decisions due to regiona 
societal and phy sical parameters pow 
243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 


Evolving morphology and internal spatial patterns of cities gl 
244 Seminar: Urban Systems and Development (3] ani 
Central place theory and other theories of urban location and the k- fi 
of systems of cities E 
250 Regional Development (3) i "S | 
Geographic perspectives on theory, planning and programmati d 
regional development, with case studies Pm 
261 Geographical Perspectives on Latin America (3) "T "d 
Political and economic factors in a development context; emphasis í 
and human resources and environmental and land use issues: v 
265 Seminar: Geography of the Former Soviet Union (3) , of the jo 
Survey of the regions and major topical themes of the geography “patio 
Soviet Union, including population, energy, agri ulture, transp? v 
regional development » 
266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on Contemporary China (3) ation E 
China's development prospects: env ironmental constraints, pop“ s and P 
and regional differences in the context of Chinese « ultural patter? jid 
cal organization E 
290 Principles of Demography (3) j 
Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 290 “f 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) T 
Same as Econ/Soc/Stat 291 
295 Research (arr.) w 


May be repeated for credit 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


GEOLOGY 


Professors F.R Siegel, A.G. Coates (Re 


djunct Professor W. Back 


associate Prof 
4 “sistant Profe ssors R.P. Toll 


Assi 
Lect 


urer R,T, Ry 
Master of Science in the field 
üche]or of Science 

*quired: the ge 
*hcos Cours 
Master 


e work must include Geol 
t's Examin 
Noth thesis 


Credit hours of course work is require 
ti » Master's Ex 
l 


90, a minimi, 
he 


ation 


and nonthesis options are 


amination before compl 


to "She above and Geol 128, 189, 219 274 
Geol 216 or 263 211 or 22 
t ester of Science jn the field of geo 


&jor nts of Geology and Ch 
field. In geology or in chemistry and 


Re Nequited: 


the ge 
including 
c 8 Chem 111-12: ( 
mig Course 
nation” 151 may not be ta 
d Must be t taken before re gistratior 
Nothe ration 


rc Ourse 


Master of Sci 


D ence and Doctor of Pl 
loc 
Under c. € lu f Philosophy in the field of geo 
Generar - umbian Se hool of Arta 
Struct, xa amination in three fields, one of w hich 
ate l geology 
ar 
sedime Md fields: Beochemistry 
Wi o'ogy, Stratigraphy 


It 
lo th Permission 
Bullet me Credit 
T Course | 


llo, W.S. Logan, M.A 
hin ee ssorial Lecturers M.J. Bat 


neral requirements stated 


r 224, 241 or 243, an 


ind Sciences 


GEOLOGY 169 


search), J.F. Lewis, D.J. Stanley (Research), G.C. 
Stephens (Chair), D. De Paor Research) 


essorial Lecturer |.} outter, J.H. Kravitz 


Logan (Research), R.A Hanger ( Visiting) 
decker, R. Seal, M.K. Brett Surn 


rman 


geology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
with a major in geology 


hool of Arts and Sci- 


ire required to pass a 


240 and 272. Candi 


available. l nder the thesis option a minimum of 


including Geol 299—300; candidates must pass 


r thesis work. Under the nonthesis op- 


n of 36 credit wen t course work is required; course work must include 


4, and 295. Two electives should be chosen 
or 266 


i £9 
rdepartmental degree offered by 
istry Prere quisite: a bac helor's degree with a 


it a minimum, introductory courses in the other 


neral amt stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sci- 


7€01 240, 241 or 243, 249: Chem 213 or other upper-level 
i 5 9 ) 
vor uii by the advisor and Geol 299—300 Geol 105, 111, 122, 124, 
ken for graduate credit. The Master's Comprehensive Exami- 
for the second half of th« thesis work. Stat 129 or 


3Ppoved by the advisor must be passed 


Ailosophy in the field of geobiologv—see Ge obiology. 


-Required: the general requirements stated 


ie satisfactory completion of the 
e in petrology, stratigraphy, or 


hydrogeology, mineralogy paleontology, petrology, 
and structural geology 


»& limited numb er Of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
» D p 
; additional c course work is required. See the 1 ndergraduate Programs 


2 Istings, 
05 5 Se zej 
eminar į in Geology (1 Staff 
211 spe ia] lopics each semester. May be repeated for credit 
Vance 


Mineralogy (3 
evie W Of the det 


8 miner 'als Application 


taile qw structure 


Tollo 
elations of rock- 
ion of geologic 


crystal chemistry, and phase r 


of mineralogi data to the solr 


si 5 18 emphasize d. Prere veia Geol 111, 112 or equivalent); or permis- 
21g GOD of th 


i > instruc tor (Sprin, 

td Mentary Petrography (3 
entification 

locks ; 1, ( lassifi ation, 


Y means of the 
er 

219 UE of instructor. La} 

9genesis (3) 

7 igin Of se lecte 


224 Ade Van nha Or e Tmission of instr 
nced S Structural Geology 
Problem ; 


1$ in structural 
ting, Odd ye 


ars) 


Geoc hemistry (3) 
the Orie 


tration T iem rock 
Sion È ; eol 117 


! petrograpl 


LAaDOTt 


d igneous and metamorpl 


even vears 


Staff 
nd interpre f common sedimentary 
nd interpret f ent 
lic microscope. Prerequ Geol 112, 261; or 

atory fee, $30 Fall, even years) s 
Lewis 

nory rock types 'rerequisite: Geol 

uctor Laboratory fer (Fall) à - 
3) s d 


analysis and tectonics Prerequisite: Geol 12 


Siegel 


aK Or the abundance relationships, and distribution of the 
and mi 
Or equivalent: Chem 11 
Laboratory fee, 


ineral ape les 


'requisite or concurrent regis- 
31; Phys 1 or 3; or permis- 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


241 Marine Geochemistry (3) siege! 

Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemic al compo 
sition and alterations of marine sediments thermodynamics and biochemict 
activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of measuring. Prerequ" 


site: Geol 240 or permission of instructo: Recommended: Chem 22 Laboratory 


fee, $25 (Spring, odd years) M 
243 Applied Geochemistry (3) p^ 
Application of geoc hemical principles and analvses to the detection of mine 


4 en 
and energy resources and to the understanding and alleviation of environ 


tal problems based on the chemistry of earth materials. Field trips as arrang? ' 


(Spring, even years) 


Prerequisite: Geol 240. I aboratory fee, $25 


249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) 
4 Independent topics eat h semester; may be repeated tor í redit pang" 
254 Evolutionary Paleobiology (3) tion 
Analysis of special topics in mac roevolution paleobiogeography, s 
e taphonomy , evolutionary paleoecology, and rates of evolution Hang 
255 Quantitative Paleoecology (3) 
Application of univariate and multivariate statistical techniques to solve P: J 
lems of paleoec ology and taphonomy Uses in other geologic al and eco 
disc iplines Prerequisite Geol 151, Stat 91; or permission ol instructor 
noit pros. odd vears) suf 
257 Micropaleontology (3) of m 


Biology, morphology, paleoecology biogeography, and biostratigraphY “sl 
reous micro 


stall 


speci 


rine and nonmarine phosphatic, organi siliceous, and calca 
Prerequisite; Geol 1-2 or permission of instructor (Fall, even years! suf 
261 Sedimentology (3) ontology’ 
Lecture and laboratory, field trips as arranged. Princ iples of sedimen pe 
analysis and interpretation of sedimentary processes and environmen ; 
requisite: Geol 1; Stat 91; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 


(Spring) pang” 


263 Sedimentary Environments (3) oq” 
Study of selected depositional! environments Field trips as arranged: e 
site: Geol 261. Laboratory fee (field trips), $30 (Fall, odd years) pang 

266 Advanced Stratigraphy (3) once?! d 
Analysis of special topics in stratigraphy. Historic al bac kground, Croft 
facies, cycles of sedimentation, clastic and carbonate subsurface " ti p 
subsurface biostratigraphy, ecological and evolutionary attributes 0 kon log 
ically useful organisms, quantitative methods, isoc hronology, 899€ ars) 
and magnetic stratigraphy. Prerequisite: Geol 166 (Spring. even y^ p 


272 Regional Geology of the Appalachians (3) 
Integrated analysis of the structural, stratigraphic, and t 
Appalachian orogenic belt through time. Critical ev aluation 0 
and comparisons with other deformed areas of North America and e iro 


ign o 
ectonic evolu gr 
f recent 4 whet 


Required field trips provide opportunities to examine key expos 1 

$ out the Appalachian region (Spring, odd years) we 

274 Physical Hydrogeology (3) ]lution d^. 
The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of po rials. 


surface water and the hydrologic properties ot water bearing arsi y 


uisite: Geol 111, 122; Math 31; or permission of instructor " 

275 Geochemistry of Groundwater 3) rei 
Application of geochemical principles to the interpretation and P vilibf^ I 
groundwater activity in regional systems; carbonate and silicate ^ , 
weathering and redox reactions; isotopes; and í ontaminated aquifer n 
site: Geol 240, 274, or permission of instructor (Spring, even y ws. 

276 Advanced Groundwater: Modeling (3) , and € «^ 
Application of numerical models to solving groundwater supply : ali 

5 es/sinh js 


nation problems. Model design, boundary € onditions, sourt 


Geol 274 or Bi veg 


and strengths and limitations of models. Prerequisite ^ prin S 
-— of instructor. A knowledge of FORTRAN is desirable (Spr? ^ "T 
295 Research (arr.) den - 

Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified si si 


vanced training. May be repeated for credit Fall and sprint 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


HEALTH POLICY 


Programa ; ^ i ray 1 : : 
Ograms in health policy are offered by Columbian School of Arts and Sciences (see 


u 1 h " 

age lc Polic y), the School of Business and Public Management (see Health Services Man- 
ment and Polic y), and the School of Medic ine and Health Sciences (see the Master of 

Ublic Ho. 


alth Program in the S hool of Medicine and Healt 1 Sciences Bulletin) 


Darr, P.S. Birnbaum, J Ott, R.F. Southby (Chair), L.G. Pawlson, R. 

: reenberg, D.L. Infeld, P. Budetti. S R. Eastaugh 

al Lecturer D.S Good 

: 7 Ofessorial Lecturer S.M. Spernak 

S l'ofessor B. Horak 

uU Schoo] of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 

inis, aster of Health Services Administration, Specialist in Health Services Ad- 
ton, and Doctor of Philosophy 


207 i 
2 Introduction to He 
*Xamination of cor 
Perspec tive 
System, inc 
Spring 
209 ering) 


"'Banization and Management of Health Services (3) Darr 
Pplic ation of manage 


Organizations Char 


alth and Medical Care (3) Staff 
icepts of health and disease from physical and philosophical 
5. Description and analvsis of various components of the health care 
luding medical te hnology and the health professions (Fall and 


'ment theory and concepts to health services systems and 


livery acteristics, functions, and organizational structures of de- 
»n" Systems, The Deming method of continuous quality improvement. 
b (Fa]] and spring) : c 
Cuantitative Methods in Health Services Operations (3) l Staff 
tobap;); Sd applications of statistical methods in health services operations. 
sign C istic reasoning and statistical methodology Sampling and study de- 
+ Vriti 


ques of statistical studies and reporting. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or equiv- 


Permission of instructor the statistics course must be passed with a 


and spri tter within two years prior to enrolling in HSMP 206 (Fall 
207 He Hane) 
alt "mds dn : rote ~ $ 
Introd: Services Information Applications (3) Staff 
ectic uctory survey of health information systems Decision-making needs; col- 
and a analysis, and reporting of data. Prin Iples of managing the acquisition 


206 evelopment of health services information systems Prerequisite: HSMP 


Nowledge of micro omputer spreadsheet or database software. 
d Spring) 


““Onomics (3) 


Greenberg 
NICS of the health « 


s are sector. An economic analysis of public policy al- 
9s $ i papaa — 

ther, ^ the health industry. Roles of the physician, hospital, insurance, and 

(Pall and «ue markets are examined. Prerequisite: Econ 217 or equivalent. 


21) H and Spring) 
ealth ri 
Introdu nance (3) Eastaugh 
Ctory « | Zastaug 
into Survey of theoretical and practical approaches to the financial 
lation ent of health ; are institutions. Specific attention is given to rate regu- 


sibility Spital reimbursement and ac ounting, financial ratio analysis and fea- 
$, and strategic marketing Prerequisite: MBAd 210 or equivalent. 
ng, and summer) 

rvices Planning (3) Staff 
8 of project planning and marketing as applied to com- 
| health systems (Fall and spring) 


Y Studie, 


Conce tion to Health Se 


ts a 
munite 8 and technique 


y anc Institutiona 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


15 Health Services and the Law (3) 


) 


The sources of law and the legal processes affecting the health service 
Introduction to the 


Elements of administrative law and agency processes 
relationships (e.g., torts and contracts) of facilities, phys 


patients. Legal references and sources; statutory and regulatory ana 


Spernak 


T system 


icians, personnel, 8, 
lysis; tren 


in health services delivery law (Fall, spring, and summer) d 
Infel 


219 Human Behavior and Human Resource 
Management in Health Service Organizations | 1) 
Same as Mgt 256 

221 Health Systems Strategic Planning (3) 


Application of strategic planning concepts to health services 
analy ses and 


strategic planning process as a series of interrelated 

including representative analytic methods 

Discussion of the relationships among strategi planning 

keting, and financial planning (Fall and spring) 
223 Policy in Strategic Health Services Planning (3) 


Issue management and political action at state 


strategic management of health services Application of cont ept 
niques useful for identification of strategic issues, stakel 


evaluation, and policy adoption (Summer) 
225 Health Policy Analysis (3 


Same as PubH 225. Understanding and analvzing the processes 
services policy is formulated and implemented at the federal leve 


Congress, the presidency, and the agencies (Fall anc 
226 Application of Health Policy Analysis (3) 

Analytic techniques used in health policy analysis: surv 

technology assessment, decision analysis, and politic al 

used as examples. Prerequisite: HSMP 225 (Spring) 
227 Seminar: Ethics in Health Services Administration (3) 

Managerial implications of ethical issues in health serv 

trative and institutional ethics; professional codes; de 


paired professionals, dying patients, fertility control, experime 


technology; resource allocation (Spring) 
231 Managing the Short-Term Hospital (3) 
Organization and management of the acute care hospital 


cedures of clinical, support, and administrative departmen 


and applications of the Deming method of continuous quali 
ation of Healthcare 


Requirements of the Joint Commission on Accredit 
zations. Prerequisite: HSMP 203 (Fall and spring) 
233 Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) 


Study of the organizations and systems for delivery of ment 


emphasis on managing and financing treatment and 1 
(Summer) 
236 Introduction to Long-Term Care Administration (3) 


An overview of the field of long-term care and its evoluti 
care and social service systems. The "continuum" of long-tt 


both in institutions and in the community, funding sot 
and policy issues involved in delivery of services. Site 
programs. (Spring) 

237 Managing the Long-Term Care Institution (3) 
Organization and management of nursing homes, perso 


li . 
facilities, and institutions for other populations needing lon 

treatment. Emphasis on personal and professional skills n 
wide range of services and quality care in these environm 


, care: 
nt of ambulatory e osi 


238 Ambulatory Health Services Management (3) 
Introduction to the organization and manageme 
tation of models, financing mechanisms, institutional 
and planning for ambulatory care, and the use of group 
part of a total system of services delivery (Spring 4 

245 Case Studies in Health Services Administration (3) 

Intensive qualitative and quantitative analyses of major 

system administration and planning, using the cas 


the broad spectrum of health policy, planning and manag 


used in the most critic 


e study me 


staff 
Study of the 
decisio? y 


al stage’ 
project planning ™ 
suf 
he 
and local levels as part di 


s an Mm 
-- licy 
\older analysis: po 


l , which hee 
i |, Focus 


1 spring) suf 


eys, cost e 


2, 
analysis. PO 


ices delivery: “i g ig 
.erninf ^, 
cer pe" 


pst 


i d 
Relationships?" vst 
ts. Process © m 
ty improv api 


i1s10ns con " 
»ntations 8 


al health v 
ehabilitatio® 


on within i 
„rm care vi 


irces for 


visits to longe y 
igl 
nal and residen a 
er dM 
e o pi^) 
eces sum auf 


nts. 


affiliations, ei^ 
practice e 
nd summer 


SouthbY: jn 
blem 
prov rhod. Gf? 
o 


emen 
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Services system. A capstone course for MHSA students in the last semester of 
the program (Fall, spring, and summer) 

252 Comparative Health Services Systems (3) Southby 
Evaluations of various organizational patterns, functions, and trends in in- 
ternational health services delivery systems. E mphasis on sources of such dif- 
ferences and the significance of systems to the health status of a nation. 

.. (Spring) 

255 Issues in Gerontology (3 Infeld 
Interdis iplinary seminar on the nature and probiems of aging, including demo- 
Bráphic, biological psychological, social, e environmental, and polit- 

ical Perspectives on the status ind needs of 


r population. Theory and 
research: j 


service delivery; attitudes and beha ased on contact with older 


i persons (Fall) 

257 Advan¢ ed Health Resources Management (3) I astaugh 
Methods. techniques and poli les used in health resources management 
Prospec tive rate regulation under DRGs, capital investment and buy-lease de- 
cisions, financial feasibility studies, cost aci unting, and strategic financial 
planning Financial management of he aith care delivery systems Prerequisite: 

260 ASMP 211 (Fall and spring) 

“ministration of Health Systems (3) Staff 

262 E às PubH 213. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 

" e onomics of Health Care (3) Greenberg 

263 —-— às PubH 211. See the School of Medicine ind Health Sciences Bulletin. 
a Services Financ ial Management (3) Eastaugh 

264 ai PubH 263. See the school of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
“ealth Planning and Marketing (2 or 3) Staff 

265 — as PubH 214. See the School of Medicine and He alth Sciences Bulletin. 

èalth Law (3) Staff 
name as PubH 265 See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 
Heal and Society (2) Staff 
none as PubH 205. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 
vase Studies in Administrative Medicine (2 or 3 Staff 

27 t üs PubH 287. See the Sx hool of Medic Ine i 1 Health Sciences Bulletin 


iel e In Health Services Administration (3 Southby 
ines. esearch Primarily for advanced st idents; open to others with consent of 


Inst - : 
iua ctor May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) 
eld Problem Studies (3) Good 
Ork o : w- 
plan experience guided by a qualified preceptor on selected management and 
nd ng tssues and problems occ urring in health services facilities, programs, 
Othe , Sencies, Primarily for advanced master's and doctoral students; open to 
TS i 
à Students by arrangement. May be repeated for credit (Fall, spring, and 
273 75 Immer) 
*sidenc, | (3 each) Staff 


nence guided by a qualified preceptor; periodic written progress re- 
n major report or selected field projects as required 
ach) Staff 


285 r Stude 

?-86 adj, dents who take additional residency experience 
Super, 'n Health Services Administration (3-3 Southby and Staff 
icy Ys readings in special areas of health services management and in pol- 
: Ment Planning Primarily for advanced students; open to others by arrange- 

£90 S ial a be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
Experim Pics (3) Staff 

Ment : 
299. Peated etel Offering: new course topics and teaching methods. Mav be re- 
300 Th Or Credit (Fall "wn, 
3 esis R all or spring) 
= Seminar earch (3-3) Southby 
Study ( f -- Health Ec onomics (3) Greenberg 
velop enn dr ( ontemporary issues in health policv and hea th economics. De- 
tu Prin ) Tt ritique of policies designed to deal with « urrent health issues. 
Minar; p . 
Same as Smp ie Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
3 311. 


174 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


330 Health Services Delivery Policy (3) sou 
Studv of major contemporary issues in health services delivery Develop f 
ned to deal with those issues For doctora 


and critique of policies dei 
work for the dé 


specialist students; to be taken toward the end ot course 
(Fall) suf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) be 
for the general examination May 


Limited to doctoral candidates preparing 

repeated for credit cuff 
199 Dissertation Research (ar! 

Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated tor 


A 


>, F. Klart? 
a 


HISTORY 


Professors H.M. Sachar, P.P. Hill, L.G. DePauw, R l'hornton, L.G. Schwoerer, 
R.E. Kennedy, Jr., W.H. Becker, L.P. Ribuffo, | Berkowitz (Chair), R H Specto 
Horton, H.F. Gillette, Jı : „Ht 

Associate Professors C.J. Herber, R.A. Hadley, A.D. Andrews, M.A Atkin, R.B. StO™ 
Agnew, E.A. McCord, C.E. Harrison 

Adjunct Associate Professor K. Bowling 

Assistant Professors 4 ho 

Assistant Profe rs D.R. Khourv, T C pickford 


Director and Principal Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project 


act 
degree from an” bit 


Master of Arts in the field of history Prerequisite a bachelor's " 
course WOM ant 


ited college or university with a major in history, or with substantia 
, de i 
val of the dé acie 


of Arts anc of jr 


h scholastic standing; and appre 


vents stated under Columbian School 


tory of high academic quality; | 
Required: the general requiren 


A thesis program consists of either a minimum ot 30 « redit hours « 


courses, including Hist 299-300, Thesis Research, and at 


courses. A non-thesis program consists of a minimum of 36 credit h« f 
two ol whic h must oust 


level courses, including at least six 200-level t 


seminars. (See the Undergraduate Programs Bulletin for a listing 
200-level 


offered by the department.) Exceptions to the minimum tor 


mittee 


granted only by the department’s Graduate Programs ¢ 


candidates who have not previously had a course in toriography ant 


A maximum of 6 credit hours may be in approved courses 0 itside the History ^7 or 
To receive graduate credit for 100-level « ourses, master's candidates must arrang in 0 
work with the instructors. Each student works in two major fields ol history ^s a 
major and one special field, and is required to pass a ¢ omprehensive Examinatle , pelo" 


the field of history’ 


Major and special fields are listed under Doctor of Philos« phy in 


Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration 1n l 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian ot hool 0 tat f 
om , +, , stor) ^. 
This 36-hour master's degree program combines courses in United States hi pis?" 
toric preservation. It includes at least 18 hours of U.S. soc ial history, ^ d— e S 


man-made America, and the seminar sequence in historic preservaio™ | in 
. Candidates | (inf 


distribution requirements, see the departmental graduate advisor K 
gram may also be required to pass an examination in measured arc hitectul ". 
tnl p 
Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in public pore noss » 
> gen T4 sated Su. i VET. cle i 
the general requirements stated under Colun School of Arts and * nd 0 id 


36-hour program emphasizes the study of history as it relates to U 1 
$ 
of public policy. Hist 213 and an internship are required Additional cou j 
chosen with advisor's approval "t 
: gn an" 
i . ir x», 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history—Required: the general requ rue? © yee 
l pp? ] 


- 1 : x ) é 1 
under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, including the passing , d an 9^ ge 
e ane ^. G0 

ge of UE 


nation in two appropriate foreign languages or in one foreign langue 

5 AP d Jetion 
Examination in four fields. Normally, each doctoral candidate 
general) field of study and three special fields. One of the spet ial f 
“write-off” at the end of the first year of the program, so long as tt 
which the candidate plans to write the dissertation. Major fields 
early modern Europe, modern I irope, United States, Latin 
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n East Asia, modern Eastern Europe, modern Russia and the Soviet Union, and mil- 
intells Ory. Special fields may vary from the topical (e.g., U.S. social history, European 
eilectua] history, historic preservation, etc.) to the chronologic ally limited fields (e.g., 


: q rica H J ` > H 

“en colonial history, classical and medieval Europe, Tudor and Stuart England, 
"vs A student may elect one special field outside the History Department if it is relevant 
e 1aving à special field in historic preservation may be required 


Xamination in measured architec tural drawing. In the f 


ui 24 hours of course 
Any ' General | xamination the candidate may enroll only in third group courses. 
Y excepti 


9n requires the approva! ot the Graduate Programs ( ommittee 


Docto, of Philosonh, the field 
With th oe USOpAy in the field í 
: the Department oO 

àn Schoo] of Ar 
' in the field of 
elds, includ 
4 one 
and one 


American religious history (offered in cooperation 
I nents stated under 
ts and Sciences and the specific requirements of the Doctor of Phi- 
history, stated above. The Genera 


[ Religion Requ red: the ger 


1 must cover four 


ing two from the Department of History (generally American social history 
other) anc 


other fie] 


| two from the Department of Religion (history ot religion in America 
d in religious history 


j ~ ' 
<01 History and Historians (3) Staff 


‘storiography and hist. rical n 
Cussions Or 


ture, Studen 


r graduate students Readings and dis- 
tions from classics of historical litera- 
ts who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit for Hist 198. 


* American Historiography (3 Staff 
ver aT Vey of « urrent isues in American historic graphy in the context of the de- 
velopment of the history profession and in the context of research undertaken 

203 Jy the history fac ulty (Spring 

minar: Research or Readings (3-3 Staff 
Offered 9n demand for individual research programs. Prerequisite: approval of 
205 emt (Academic year 
(Fan ^" Eastern European History, 1772-1918 (3) Agnew 
20 ; 
L eminar. Eastern European History, 1919-1945 (3 Agnew 
209 Rens) 
mane Resear h Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3) Hadley 


orR 85 on genera] topics in the history of the ancient Near East, Greece, 
w duy l'opics to be announced in the Sche f Classes. Students with 
"orki : . we 

211 dit know ledge of the appropriate language(s) may receive research credit. 
Read ngs/Research Seminar: Medieval History (3) Andrews 

ajor works from the medieval period, along with modern studies. 


213 Uisite. His e» working knowledge of Latin may receive research credit. Prereq- 
$~] Se ar Or 112 or equivalent; open to nonmajors (Spring) 

Seminar in a and Public Policy (3-3) ; l ! i Berkowitz 

Phasis "» - use of historical insights and methods in polic "€ with - 

21, alysis a haie issues. Assessment and use of primary sources for policy 
17 Seminar. M the use of historical analogy in policy formulation 

Selected po sian and Soviet Thought (3) i Atkin 

Century Pics in the intellectual and cultural history of 19th- and 20th- 


instructo, 2 and Soviet Union. Mav be taken as a readings seminar or, with 
h i 0 ‘ I L E 
Struct "S approval *5 a research seminar. Admission by permission of 
218 eadin i (Spring) 
8 ` : i = 1.41 tas Asks 
An exami esearch Seminar: Soviet Nationalities (3 Atkin 
siti nation of the relationship between the USSR's multinational compo- 


n and į 
i d its domestic political, econo 


, relation x a 
"Pprova]. ac 15- May be taken as a rea 


arch seminar Admission b 


and cultural policies and 
inar or, with instructor's 


nission of instructor. 


and Public Policy (3 or 6 Berkowitz 


4 Sed part; ; lati 
Of p bli partic ‘pation in an office or agency concerned with the formulation 


he internship are arranged with the director of the 
Policy Program Fnrallmer 
Val *VEIGIN. En MAII] 


restricted to students in the 
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Becket 


220 American Business History (3) har 
The history of American business institutions in manufacturing, distributi ; 
transportation, and finance. Parti ular attention will be given to the period $ ic. 
industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in their econo 


legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same às SMPP 293 (Spring) " 

is . : ` : Kennee? 

224 Readings/Research Seminar: European Intellectual History (3) gis 0 
Topics in 18th- and 19th-century European thought, with an emphas 


ted 


- ed 
France. Specific topic announ« ed in the Schedule of Classes. May be rep 


for credit prov ided the topic differs Gillett 
225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) 
Same as AmCv 225 spect 


228 Topics in Modern Military and Naval History | 3) 
Discussion, readings, and research in 20th-century European and 
military and naval history spect" 
229 Seminar: World War II (3) d SI a 
Examination of statecraft and the management of force before, during; TU ] 
World War II. Special attention to bro id aspects of military policy and $ 


Americ? 


and their interaction with international politics and diplomacy. spec 
230-31 Readings/Research Seminar: Strategy and Policy (3-3) tions? 

Hist 230: A study of the historical development ot strategy and the rela pt 

of military thought to national policy. Hist 231: 20th-century strategic t 

(Academic year) wol 
232 Communism and Democratization (3) 

Same as PSc 232 d 
233 The Age of the Battleship: 

An Introduction to Modern Naval History (3) : racio” 

The rich and varied literature of naval history, with emphasis 0D Jm 

among technology, nationalism, and domestic politic al/social develop jode 


«aa te ine 

the late 19th and early 20th century. The social history of navies is in 
(Spring) 

237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1964 (3) tside wo i. 
Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the kc rd We 


From the blockade and intervention, through years of isolation, 


the Cold War, to “peac eful coexistence.” ji 
239 Seminar: Early Modern European History (3) throug? y 
Topics selected from Western European history of the 14th 
centuries H 
241 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern European History (3) ; 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. A» | 
246 Readings/Research Seminar: History of y 
Modern Russia and the Soviet Union (3) ot Union c. 
Selected topics in the domestic history of modern Russia and Sovie sord” 


be taken as a readings seminar or, with instructor $ approval, a 
inar. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) Her 
249 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3) a he reif? A 
Research seminar in individually selected topics concerning t heir Ss 
cies, actions, and interrelations of the European great poste Pago 00 
men in the 19th or 20th century. Reading knowledge of one lang" of | 
English required (Fall) | 
251 Seminar: English People and Institutions (3) mic pisa 
Selected topics in the politic al, social, intellec tual, and s y" 
England. Focus upon one time period and special area of intere P 
for research credit with instructor's approval (Fall and $P Th pl 
253-54 Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) / hic sig 
Readings seminar designed to develop analytic and historiogr@P (alt 
turn of the century to 1949; spring Korean War to the presen" oh 
academic years) be 
255-56 Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic pir 
Relations Since World War II (3-3) y ford Cd 
Readings seminar designed to develop a conceptual framewor s; pri! 


ing contemporary U.S.-Soviet relations. Fall: World War I| to 


to the present (Academic year) 


HISTORY 177 


258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Sodaro 
Same as PS; 258. €: 
259-60 Research Seminar: Problems in Thornton 


U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relations (3-3) "add sr. Pre- 
Jevelopment of scholarly skills through preparation of a research ae d 
requisite: Hist 254 or 255 or permission of instructor (Alternate academic 
years) i ica (3-3 Klarén 
261-62 Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Modern Latin America (3-3) aré 
Admission by permission of the instruc tor : s 
267 Seminar: American Social Thought Since World War H (3) r Ch Set ae 
Consideration of C. Wright Mills, Daniel Bell, Abraham Maslow, C pia 
asch, Paul Goodman. Martin Luther King, Jr., Barbara Ehrenreic h, and other 
Major social critics (Fall) ^ 
271-72 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3-3) ES 
list 271: Readings seminar on American daily life, institutions, and intellectua 


a d ^ > > ici 2 
and artistic achievements. Hist 272 Research seminar. Hist 271 is prerequisite 
to Hist 272 


273 Studies in Early Americ an Culture (3) Seavey 
Same as AmCv/Engl 273 

€ 4 ABI Z/. . » , 

275-76 eadings/Research Seminar: Early American History (3-3) DePauw 


®adings in the fall, research in the spring. Admission by permission of 
277-7 instructor (Alternate academic years) 


“istoric Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3) Longstreth 
9üme as AmCy 277-78 a d 
279 Seminar in Historical Editing (3) Bickfor 


enets of mode 


rn historical editing in the United States, with the First Federal 
"Ongress P 


Toject as a working example. Hands-on experience through individ- 


ua] editing Í >) 
: E projects (Spring) , 
"a Istory of Us. Foreign Policy, 1775-1975 (3) f — 
Neadings, lo. tures, discussion on major developments in the conduct of Ame 
ican dip} Fall os z) 
283 .plomacy, (Fall and spring) : 
794 Rea ngs/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) Ribuffo 


Terequisite: 6 credit hours of 100-level American history courses. Research or 
285. ge po dings, depending on students’ interests and curricular needs. pipas 
eadings Research Seminar: Women in War (3-3) fzr í 
Readings in the fall, researc h in the spring. Admission by permission o 
(Alternate ac mere - Staff 
ern Japanese History (3 c 
dics in ^an Japanese history from the Meiji Restoration e 
? present. Research or readings depending on students’ interests anc cur 


seminar: Mod 
elected tor 


ticular ne »d ` 
291 T needs, (Spring) y: 
— h esearch Seminar: 20th-Century History (3) Sachar 
earc 3. | ela, » " F Il) 
292 ina. r readings on se lected topics (Fal , r | 
293 R c ings *Search Seminar: Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3) — 
294 ne earch Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) potes 
Re Marc eminar: The Modern Middle East (3) — 
Sm ah iscussion, and research in selected political, economic, social, cu 
295 R » an intellectua] trends (Spring) 
» i 
Sedi minar: Late Imperial China (3) | Moe 
à p; sted topics in the history of modern China in the late imperial perio E 
dynast ot focus on the internal and external challenges to the last Chinese 
296 Rean: 3 2 the 19th cent (Fall) 
eadi h ury all : 
Selecta’? Minar: 20th-Century China (3) McCor 


Cultura) Re in the history of modern China from the 1911 Revolution to the 
Speci : : (Spring) Md 
Open to q Pics Seminar (3) s. May be 
repeated jo. toral and master's candidates and qualified undergraduates. : n 
298 Dumba, e! Credit, Offered whenever five or more students can be enrolled. 
es axs Courses (arr, ) saiki LE 
lo tali pred each year by scholars in residence at Dumbarton à s 2 pe 
Ment Chaj Braduate and undergraduate students with permission wien 
299 35, “Dic diff s. Opics will be announced. May be repeated for credit prov 
00 Thes; ers, 


‘S Research (3-3) Staff 
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Staff 


301-2 Folger Institute Seminars (3—3) 
| May be repeated fot 


Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes fort 
credit provided the topic differs. Ci nsult the chair of the department be 
registration. staf 
142 Readings in Modern European History (3) 1 ind 
From the French Revolution to the period following World War | (n 
198 Advanced Reading and Research (ar NC 
f Philosophy general examinati? 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor « 
May be repeated for credit stall 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
1 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy « andidates. May be repeated for « redit. 


HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT s os 
See Counseling/Human and Organizational Studies 

HUMAN SCIENCES S 
Committee on the Human Sciences ^ in keh L 
|. Azar (Director), J.J. Cohen (Associate Director), A Altman, P.J. Caws, R. Grin 


Ta ibaul 
Harvey, A. Hiltebeitel, J.C. Kuipers, J. Maddox, J.A. Plotz, M.S. Soltan, J-F: Thi 


LR. Vergara, G. Weiss n 
„ading " 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program lea is 
The prog ts, 


the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field o! human sciences P re 
awn from € ooperating dep 1 phr 
' h, History 


losophy, Psychology, Religion, Romance Languages, and Sociology trond W 
The program in the h n sciences is part of the growing interdis¢ iplinary w or e" 
„riences ^, 
employs methods and principles common to the humanities and soc ial s€ jen v of 9? 
students pursue inquiry s 
yorary theory; language: K Tm 
culture and societ} cy 
n in one 


administered by a committee whose members are dr: 
which include American Studies, Anthropology, Art, Economics Englis 


amination of culture and meaning. Toward that end 


core areas: archaeology of the human sciences; con 


and interpretation; historical issues in the 1 I 
ues a specializatio 


niques of critical reading. In addition, each student pursu 
cooperating departments or in an area approved by the program rts à i 
General requirements for the degree are stated under Columbian 5t hool of A a jate” 
ences. A Bachelor of Arts with a major in one of the cooperating dist iplines or 
discipline is required for admission oi 
The program of study must include the following. (1) 72 credit hours ot € ours pup" 
vhich may ine j 


hours for students with master's degrees in related disciplines 
24 hours of dissertation research. (2) One designated core course in [ gxami " 
(3) Demonstrated proficiency in two foreign languages (4) A Qualifying essa 


following completion of 18 credit hours, with satislactory performance neve oot 
continued enrollment in the program. (5) A Genera! Examination that covers * jp» 
quirements and the student's chosen concentration. (6) A satisfactory inte 
dissertation ich qe 
In addition to core courses, students pursue graduate course work for whi mes” 
qualified in any of the ¢ ooperating departments Prior to preregistration in eat 
lists of applicable courses are posted and circulated 
if 
201 The Idea of the Human Sciences (3) aco? * 
The origins and development of theories that have attempted to toric?! 0 
human meaning, understanding, and creativity and the € ritical. : sot 


" 
interpretative tools their exponents have employed, from the 


postmodernism d 
202 Contemporary Theory in the Human Sciences (3) , curre? m 

Critical examination of major theoretical strategies employed " n 9 

tioners of the Human Sciences. Topics may include structure e 

tics, deconstruction, semiotics and feminist history > pi 
203 Language, Meaning, and Interpretation (3) d 

Theories of meaning, truth, reference, understanding comm 


speech-acts. May be cr 


204 Histori 
The 
edge 


re 


205 Cultur 
Critica 
pretiv« 

206 


Critic; 1 


human science For 
ürtifacts OT COI 
295 Directed Re 


eupery 
Peated 


398 Advanc ed Re 
-imited to sti 


| May be 
399 Dissert; 
Amite 
Example es of c 

Anth 203 

Ant} 25 

Anth : 
Eng] ; 
Eng 9 
Eng 
Phi] 
Phi 
Rom : 
Sor 


Examples h 
£ mCy 250 
AmCy 25 


NNN ho 


eur 


Topi cs 


ide. a of 


Tec hnique '5 of Critical Re 


f courses that 
Ameri, an 
Folklife 


Seminar 


Wome n and i 


nfe 'SSor J, N Rosena 


Becker, | Berk 
: 


ennedy. 


Movi, I 


ical Issues in the Human Sci iences (3) 


tical examination of human history a 


may include historical mate riali 


» Ann 


progress pos itivis 
and Society (3) 


| exam 


e 

ination of cul 

perspective. May | I listed with 
sading 3) 

| reading of ons t 

irposes 


that 


p 
nstructions 
ading and Research (3 
reading in selec ted fields w u 
Once tor redit 

ading and Research (arr 
idents 


ised 


preparing for the Docto 


repeated for credit 
ation Research (ar: 
1 to Doctor of 


urses that satisfy 


Linguist 


Se 'minar 


Ge 'nder and Societ 


Ippiv to the í 


Material Culture 


I Dé 
Seminar 


cet enl n 


Womex 


a the Law 


kowitz, B.L. Boulier 
\. Frey, F. Ghadar, H 
Kim, P.F Klarén, R.M K 
Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, | 
J.A. Morgan, Jr., H.R 
I.M. Sachar, S.C. Si 
Thornt D.E. Vermeer, M 
Butterworth 


M.I 
L.A. East, ] 


jr., Y 


OV 
vial 


Pel 
Sodar 
Whyte 
ll, K.S. Flamm 


M 


sith 


on 


W. Robert 
He 
Lebovi D 
Y. Olkhovsky, R 
Thom Gx 


Sore Robin, F. F 


Y.W ing 


pson 


1ales sch 


are invested wi 


Hi 


eim 


S. Wolchil 
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nd the nature of historical knowl- 
sm and idealism, e schatology, the 
ool 


institutions from an inter- 


the 
y human 


rategies of 


lude an 


May be 


nces 


re- 


Staff 
il examination. 


Staff 


ated for credit 


Bradley, J. Chaves, 


Henig, P.P 
rulfeld, J.E. Kwoka, Jr., P. Lauter, 
C. McClintock, C. Menges 
man, J.M. Post, P. Reddaway, B. 
R.H. Spector, R. Steinhardt, 
, A.M. Yezer 

Johnson, R.D.F. 


) J.]. Cordes, 


Hill, M.A. 


irding, j 


LS 
dt, S.I 


J. Har 


Deering, C.F. 
Ku M.C. 
E.A. McCord, 
riguez-Garcia, R.W. 


| ipers, 
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Assistant Professors D. Auerswald, D. Avent, B.J Dickson, M. Finnemore, ] Goldgele^ 
R. Grinker, D. Hart, S. Jain, D. Khoury, S Livingston, M. Price, S. Reeves, S. Rehmat 
P. Rollberg, S. Sell, N.S. Vonortas, L. Xue, A.Y. Zhao 

ading 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program le 
to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of international affairs. The program prora 
students with a broad background in the general areas of international affairs as W® 


opportunities to spec ialize in one of the traditional disciplines or in à regional area 
j - : am 
Master of Arts in the field of international affairs— 1 his multidisciplinary prom, 
offers a wide range of choice and flexibility among fields and courses within à frame w™ 


: ra 
that emphasizes intellectual development in more than one ac ademic dis« ipline anc Poe 
y 


tical policy-oriented study in special functional or regional-area fields Students ma 
geography an 


graduate courses in anthropology, business administration, economics P 
sociology: 


gional science, history, political psychology, political science, psy hology. 
other disciplines 

Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under : 
tional Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Required: the general requir 


st tà 
stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs. All degree candidates must! r 
»xaminall 


orn 
the Elliott 5x hool of In on 
4 


minimum of 36 credit hours of course work and prepare for « omprehensive € T 

in three fields. Candidates select at least one general field from those listed below ant mi 

take no more than 21 hours in one department. Students may write a thesis if they ds 

ify by having a minimum 3.5 grade-point average submitting a previously writte heil 
; iby! 


search paper of high quality, and developing a formal thesis proposal approve cours? 
prospective thesis advisor. Thesis candidates may take no more than 15 hours 
work in any one department 


Bevond these limits, students are free to select any of the fields listed be 
a view to HCP ihe 


$ 
slow, 8° lont 


they comprise à « oherent program. Courses should be chosen with ids i? 
vance to the selected fields. Candidates will be examined on their selected fielc 
Master's Comprehensive Examination jiu 


General fields—At least one general field must be chosen from international P^ uini 
(PSc 240 and two supporting courses), comparative politic s (PS« ) a 
courses), modern political theory (PSc 205 and either 206 or 207), and intem ast 
economics (Econ 283 and 284, to which Econ 217-18 or equivalent 1s prerequis 
one supporting course) ,„ devel? 

Special fields—International law and organization international economic poo? 
ment, international business (with a focus in finance or marketing), internation jen 
and development, U.S. foreign policy, military history, politi al psy¢ hology: € 
technology, and public policy he , Uni? 

Regional fields—Western Europe, Central and Eastern Europe, forme 


Russia, Middle East, Africa, South and Southeast Asia, China, Japan, ant ^ gor 

(For each geographic region, courses are generally available in modern histo 

ment and politics, and economics.) Z | 
l 


Degree candidates must fulfill an economics requirement to w hich introdt ) 
and microeconomics are prerequisite. Degree candidates must demonstrate © patio” 
knowledge of a modern foreign language by passing a reading profic iency €* ree bo^ 
which must be taken before applying to take comprehensive examinations d 

l 


of language course credit may apply toward degree requirements. ag OT 
jal Topics 


: Students should consult their advisors concerning certain Spe nd 
Topics courses that may also be part of their program jon alle 
The following courses carry the International Affairs (1Aff) designa ation 
courses listed above will be found under the appropriate department ¢ s J 
9 © 1 I | A j l 
211-12 Multidisciplinary Seminar in Development (3-3) iron 


Assessment of economic, political, social, tec hnological, 
factors as they interact to affect development, with emp 


human capabilities, and capabilities of indigenously initiate’ g à 
acilitating ^ 


hasis 0^ 


economic and social organizations. Researching and faci 
ment of such capacities, especially in context of multidis¢ ipio oft $ 
220 Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Logsdon, Ry licy fo 

Introduction to the study of science, tec hnology, and public pe ol 
policy issues that arise from interactions between s ientific 


developments and government activity 
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221 Technology Creation and Diffusion (3) Vonortas 
Examination of the relationship between invention (inc eption), innovation (first 
application), and dissemination (diffusion) of technological knowledge; focus 
9n the technological env ronment currently prevailing in the major developed 
market economies with historical references. Prerequisite: LAff 220, 

222 Science, Politics, and International Culture (3) LaFollette 
An exploration of the various linkages between scien: e, technology, and cul- 
ture and how those linkages reflect broader cultural patterns in determining 

policy toward science and te hnology Prerequisite: LAff 220 

223 US. Space Policy (3) Logsdon 
Dvestigation of the origins, evolution, current status, and future prospects of 
U.S. national space policy and the space programs of the U.S 

,.. heir international context 

224 Issues in U.S. Space Policy (3) Logsdon 


^ seminar designed to unde rtake in-depth analysis of à current space policy 
Issue Te 


©. government in 


preparation of a comprehensive assess- 


am research format involv 
>. Ment of that issue and policy rec ommendations regarding its resolution | 
225 Environmental Policy (3) Ryc roft 
Seminar examining public policy designed to protect the human and physi- 


cal environment; focus on the ways science and technology simultaneously 


Create new environmental problems and contribute to their mitigation and 
Prevention, 

; Uultidisciplinary Seminar in Science, Logsdon, Rycroft, Vonortas 
T. 


*chnology, and Global Affairs (3: 


£ combination of a lecture series and a workshop on an ongoing science and 


ys nology issue. Focus on a cross-disc iplinary policy concern Prerequisite: 
sa Alf 220. 
ense Policy and Program Analysis I (3) Johnson 
xamination of how national security policy is formulated and translated into 
j, defense budget, program priorities, and force structure. Focus on nuclear 
2 forces. à 
Defense Policy and Program Analysis II (3) Johnson 
4 Dàlysis : 


of development of national security policy and the use of analytic tech- 
Ques to derive a defer 


1se program and force structure from it Special attention 
Benera] purpose 


forces : 
uantitative Techniques (3) Butterworth 

PPlication of quantitative te hniques in the solution of issues in defense 
Policy 


Problem. ; ; i 
oblems In Latin American Civilization (3)  Klarén and Assoc iated Faculty 
ecdisciplinary seminar; each student writes a report on some aspect of a 


i “ing Y theme. May be repeated for credit. Admission by permission of 
AStructor 
290 : 


Cocia] Topics in International Affairs (3) Staff 
ses designed to f 


topica] cus on international affairs issues of a more current or 
291 Co ^a nature, T 


Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes 
jiqium; East Asia (3) Staff 
Qui : . E. 7 
ion k tum for advanced students of East Asian affairs. Admission by permis 


292 Coll . the instructor 


An TE and Eastern Europe (3) E 
oc "ed Seminar on political and economic developments since the 1 5 s, 
; 105 on the ¢ urrent period, Guest lectures on current research and analy- 
293 Coll Visiting sç holars and practitioners 
Collo o. National Defense Policies and Issues (3) l Staff 
29 Mission or advanced students of security policy studies. Admission by per- 
5 Co 0 the instructor 
Survey am: *urope (3) Sodaro 
Of ye of Current re 


Mies; search on Europe. Research paper required. Required 
Miss; “andidate 


208 Ina ton. 5 In European studies: open to others with instructor's per- 

« ` 
MEM limited dent Study and Research (1 to 3) ‘Staff 
hesis p LA. degree ( andidates. Written permission of instructor required. 
“search (3-3) Staff 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS E 


Professors G.P. Lauter, Y.S. Park, H,G Askari (Chair 
Professorial Lecturers D.A. Peterson N. Bruck 


Associate Professors F. Robles, R. Weiner yang 
Assistant Professors K. Visudtibhan, M.L. Egan S.S. Rehman, D.M. Sanford, Jr. J. 


s of study in busint* 
and Doctor 


See the School of Business and Public Manageme nt for progran 


administration leading to the degrees of Maste of Bus Administration 
Philosophy 
|: 
260 The New Global C ry ie Framework (3 Li . Rehman. A 


OW industries deve lop $ ol 
market 

all 
y centre 


The emerging global competitive Iramewt rk and h 
The European Union s single 
tion of the former]! 


tained competitive advantag 


post-1992 economic integration the transforma ac cific 
planned economies the sing Japanese economy à d emerging (Fal 
Basin, with implications for the U.S. economy industries, and firms 

and spring) ganfo* 


61 Multinational C orporations in the Wen Economy (3 


2 = 


sang as & 
Business in a competitive worid econom ations zis 
tions; ownership an dü 


nomic, political, and 


tional and international controls; functional aspects o 


social inst 


n 

operations; future Xf the multinational corporation (Fall and spri Boer? 

263 Legal Aspects of International and Multinational Business (3) J ding 
Legal environment of international and multination al business inclu E 


interne stiona 
T and spring) suf 


svstems, antitrust laws, regulation of direct investment 
tion and expropriation; topics of current intere st (Fal 


264 International Business Strategy (3) " 
8 ent and ther 


Discussion of the changi ature of the intern ions! ensi 
ultine tional corpo 


sulting impact on strategy o! both U.S. and foreign m 


Various aspects of strategy are onsidered, including intent, content, d 
tion, and implementation The focus of discussion is at the compar jos, D^ 
266 International Marketing (3) Markel o A 
Organizational structures. Analysis of inte rnational markets ibutioP "Ld 
strategies and pro luct poli l€ Spec ial issues. ( hanne ils of dist sp 
motional and price policies. Prerequisite MBAd 240 (Fall an pobit 
267 Regional International Marketing Systems (J) ; m^ 
Discu n of the I I litical. leg 1 ocial en" T 
iscussion of the business, economic, political lega ind 5 m " 
. E ^u ^ ff ct the jie 
of Latin America, Asia, the Middle East, and China, as they 8 € porti 
of goods and services in these regions. Identifica ion of business OP 


yt 
Ne WT 


fioa 


and risks in these ares (Fall and spring) Ww 
71 International Business Finance (3) Park, Askari, Rehman: 

Analysis of major issues and developments in international busing 

management and their impact on multinational corporations 1 


institutions. Prerequisite: MBAd 250 (Fall and spring) 
273 Seminar: International Banking (3) «ag, Fune 
International financial intermediation and internationé al banking 
of international financial markets, public policy issues In interna 
and the effect 9 


nstitutions 


regulation of international bankir 
Fall and spring) 


banks on national mone y policies 


T 


275 External Development Financ ing (3) pi 
g á men 
nal deve lop " 


Policies, institutions u 
iti _ instruments, and theory of exter ons i jn 
of internation 2 poi! 


ing; financial flows to developing countries the role 
and national development banks; technic al cooperation. 


training, and financial markets for developing countries Aske 

ncial mi or deve ; : e. 

- + è . . " , k, / 6 

6 Seminar: International Financial Markets (3) ratio Tu 
Theory and practice of international financial me wkets. Oper? 


ations, Euro m" oy 


of the Eurocurrency market, such as interbank operi a 8 i 

floating-rate Eurocredits. Control of the Eurocurrency mars arie ^ 
other financial centers. Study of Eurobond and flo: ating rate ® 273 

I 710r * if 

as major foreign bond markets Prerequisite [Bus ^ 2> s 

l of 


spring) 
ale : Sina 
277 International Portfolio Management (3) 
Theory and practice ¢ 
timization. Effe 


yf international investme 
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national 
IBus 271 


i i rerequi 3: Fina 220; 
asset pricing models and trading institutions. Pre requisite: Fir 
278 International Business Negotiations (3 
Charac teristics and process of Internatior 
mulation ot con 


Staff 
;otiations (IBN). For- 


cepts and preliminary fr 


ot systematic 


: Integration of other functional 
"Pproaches to planning for onduc m we : Prerequi- 
and international aspects in the broader nmental framework. Prereq 
Site IBus 260 Fall 1 spr 
‘ > ^ Y Staff 
290 Special Topics (3 is. May be re 
*Xperimenta] offe ring; new Course rn ) 
Peated once for redit 
n : Staff 
298 Directed Readings and Research iss administra- 
Supervised readings r research in selected fields withir ELERT tee oe 
: : M be repeated once 
tion Admission by prior permission of instruc " : 
credit (Fall and spring) 
h . an and sj ; Staff 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) St " 
300 Thesis Research (3 Staff 
l 311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3 ote 
E Same as SMPP 311 Staff 
361 Colloquium on International Business "t? 
*Xamin 


ation of selected topics in 
ew theoretic al 
‘vanced Re 
Amiteq to do 
Tepe, 

300 Tet 


isiness, with emphasis on 
Major n 


398 


and empirical devel 


b Staff 
ading and Research rr 


ctoral candidates preparing for the ger 
ated for q redit 


"i ISsertation Re 


1erai examination. May be 


search (arr 


Staff 

T Amited to doctoral ; andidates. May be re peated f edi 

hu lowing business nae. urse is ex gh the Departme International 
Mi OT Course dos, ription, see li a» Masi: ss Admini stration 

Ad 240 The World Ez. € 

INTE 

ERN : 

by TIONAL DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

Mamog Committee S.C. Smith Director), B. Dickson, M.I Egan, J.D. Hamilton. K 

tB. Miller, D Moore, M. Price, R. Rodriguez-Gar i, D. Vermet 

te - s 

Inte T Of Arts in the l ment studies—The Elliott School of 
ati > field international devei pment studi 

the mitionay re eta of international « 


eld of ; : airs offe 


al development stud 


rs à multidis ipiinary program leading 


the Master of Arts in 


l'he nr 
ies. I he 


s students with a 


3 Bener; 


il requiremer ts stat 
ram off. 


TS à 30-cr 


i national devel pment ar cor ation 
i EM t ol Interna- 
lona] Affa he admission ‘ its state ler the } Si fl ; 
8 ligt irs and a bac helo i , Y e disciplin entration 
Re, d below lor's degree 1 field 

ifed. 
fairg d: the 
with anes 


ler the I tt 5chool of International Af- 
1 el Ai LoT TI | Ai i | 


1 u redit-hour option 
W a esis i 4 
i All Stude tidis v de t core, LAff 
Prog, ' Which Serve ie atro. loin Dt thie 
Sty 3 
Oo, ents & i i 
8Y, il Select ne dis, iplinary conce 2 f anthropol- 
"lion lb *Bineerin economi : l reograpiiv. inter- 
i Inomics, eny I g 
Politic Pr i 


development, and 
ation 


I the discipline and its 


prehensive Exar 


le inguage ugh a 
to th s of language 
S st t 105, 112, 


met! is relevant to the 


— —— Messe ÀÀÀM 8 


184 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


E&RP 210; Geog 220 222, 230 


Environment and Development: Econ 2 7; 
Geography Geog 222, 223, 224, 230 250, 261, 265, 266 
International Business: [Bus 260, 263, 266, 26 7, 271, 273, 275, 276, 278 
International Education: Educ 201, 202, 203, 205 228 

t: PubH 270, 271, 272 Med 280, 281, 282 


270. 271, 277, 280, 283 284, 288 


International Health and Developmen 
Political Science: PSc 230, 239, 242, 264 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES ae 
; "S 

Program Committee: C.J. Allen (Director), Y. Captain, P.F. Klarén, C McClint 
Price, J. Quiroga, I. Vergara, B. von Barghahn 
eading” 


The Elliott School of International Affairs otters a n iltidisciplinary program | 


the Master of Arts in the field of Latin American studies 


Master of Arts in the field of Latin American studies Prerequisite: the admis$ 


quirements stated under the Elliott School of Internationa! Affairs and a bat helor$ jd 
the Elliott $c 


the general requirements stated under 


in a related field. Required 
International Affairs 
The program offers a 30-credit-hour option with a thesis or a 36-cre 


without a thesis. All students must take the interdisciplinary seminar, 
evious course work in wit P 
should consult 


kground.) dint 


0 

»dit-hour s 
LAÉf 287, Pro? " 
Latin A? 


in Latin American Civilization, (Students with no pr 
can history, politics, literature, geography, Or anthropology 


program director to determine ways to acquire the necessary Dac a 
^ " f 
All students must demonstrate proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese throug” jsb” 
y 
! 


r ) i 5 " 
comprehension examination. Three hours of language course credit IA Foot 


: È : ; 
Portuguese may apply toward degree requireme nts. Up to 6 hours may apply 


native languages of Latin America, with approval of the program director. "i 
t take Master's COMP! agai 


Id (12 credit hours; ! 


is 


Degree candidates who « hoose the th 
Examinations in two fields. This can include one major fie each) 
LAff 287) and one minor field (6 hours), or it can be two major fields (9 hours hy 


Those who select the nonthesis option must t ike Master's ( omprehensi e aids” 
, sar Ü 
( ] two m gor 


option I 


tions in three fields, which can include one major field (12 hours) ant 


hours each) or two major f ; (9 hours each) and one minor field (6 
minor fields may be chosen from anthropology, economics geography, hist host ) 
i ior fields may be "LA 
science, techno” pi 


p 
t two COU 


hours A oliti” 


science, and Spanish-American literature In addition, mir 
international business; international health and development 
public policy; sociology; tourism studies: and women's studies At leas 


be research seminars requiring a substantive pape! 


The following graduate courses pertain to Latin American studies 
Anth 220 The Anthropology of Development 
Anth 221 Key Variables in the Deve lopment Process 
Anth 263 Nationalism and Ethnicity l 
Anth 268 Peasant Society 
Anth 272 Anthropology of Latin America 
Anth 282 Advanced Archaeology—New World Pre history 
Econ 233 Urban and Rural Development Policies 


^ 5 ! i 
Econ 251 Development Economics ! 
Econ 252 Developme nt Economics Il 


Econ 285-86 Economic Development of Lati: 


Geog 222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment 
Geog 223 Seminar: The Population-Fo 1d Balance 
Geog 250 Seminar: Regional Development 
Geog 261 Latin American Geopolitical Tre nds Amer? 
Hist 261-62  Readings/Research Seminar Topics in M« dern Latin: 
IAff 287 Problems in Latin American ( ivilization 
PSc283 Governments and Politics of Latin America 
PSc284 International Relations of Latin America Litera 
Span 133-34 Special Topics in Spanish and Spanish American ^" 
Span 145 Modern Spanish-American Poetry 
Span 146 Spanish-American Short Fiction 
Span 147 Spanish-American Polemics 
Span 148 New Narrative in Spanish America 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 185 


Students 


should consult the program director concerning certain Special Topics or 
elected : 


Topic 8 Courses that may also be part of this program 


LEGISLATIVE 4 FFAIRS 
Academic Director D W 


Ce ; ^ i , 
ter vumbian Schoo! of Arts and Sciences offers a program leading to the degree of Mas- 
h tts in the field of legislative affairs his prograr the l 

asis on the 


analysis 


Johnson 


5. Congress with 
legislative process, American political institutions, and public policy 


OCuses on 


Arts in the field of legislative affairs—Prer: 


a quisite: a bachelor's degree with 
aver; : l 
Reguises from an ac. redited college or university 

^jUire h r 
Bape ad; the Beneral requirements stated under ( an School of Arts and Sci- 


ulum of 33 hours of course work includes two courses from each of the 


below, The remaining courses are selected in consul ation with the ad- 


must pass a Master's ( omprehensive Examination 
Legislative P 


Meric : 
ic Pay olitical Process: PSc 213 215, 216, 219, 220, 221, 226, 227, 228, 246. 286 
etislatine o Analysis: PSc 212, 224, 225. 249 250; WStu 240 
ive Resear; h and Analysis PSc 201, 203 


TOCess: PS; 218, 234 


: J.B. Harvey, W E. Halal, E.H. Forman, S.A. 1 mpleby, J.F. Lobuts, Jr., 


ar ra J y n > " . 
JH, Per EK. Winslow (Chair), J.H. ( arson, P.W. Wirtz, ] Liebowitz, E.] Cherian, 
S80cig J 

lll, c rofessors Jp Coyne, L.E: Graff, T.J Nagy, R.G. Donnelly, R. Soyer, P.B Malone 
DL ey P.M Swiercz, D.]. ( ohen, P.P. Sanchez, G.P Learmonth, W.H Money, 
Assi t —- P K Jagc hi 


McManus 7 eSSors MJ. Gr inger, J. Artz, Z. Covaliu, S.Y Prasad, L.M. Birou, K. 
8 isiting), P Mc Hugh 


hes 
B Sc j : 
dogreas of hoo] of Business and Public Management for programs of study leading to the 
td aster of By : 
ising 


ctor f Ph; Ss Administration. Master of Science in Information Systems, 
ot Phi osophy 
02 Mathemat) j NN : . ; 
ath 1cs and Statistics for Management (3 Sanchez, Wirtz, Prasac 
Problem a' and statistica] con. epts employed in the solution of managerial 
ems. 4 a 
Introd re Applications of functions, elements of calculus and linear algebra 
Tereaet tion to Probability, frequency distributions, statistical inference, and 
nd s on anc correlation Open to M.S. in I.S. students only (Fall, spring, 
205 Man mer) 
Management of St Halal 
' om ic Iss í ala 
e body ofn ategic Issues (3) f 
i ! 


Y, an; 'anagement theory and practice that has evolved recently to iden- 
" LYZe, and resolve strategii organizational issues. A survey of the 


: applications to critical issues in labor relations, en- 


l 
Olg 
tio, d Pollution marketing and consumerism, business-government rela- 
2 prin id the globa] economy Prerequisite MBAd 201-2 or equivalent. 
06 § t 8 and summer) 
Form ati annin (3) Halal 
techn logica] | Strategies that enable organizations to adapt to changing social, 
Ercise exa : economic, and political ; onditions. Lectures, discussion, and ex- 
affecti mine strategic planning practices and the e 


8c t vironmental changes 
1 "Or s d . 
tions Stu oe orations, Bovernment agencies hospitals, and other major institu- 
Nts 
(Fall) ats Conduct a strategic plar 


ining project for an organization 


Analysis forecasting and Time-Series Soyer, Sanchez 
troq fanagers (3) 

. Casting tex hniques, including time-series regression 
Xponential smoothing methods, seasonal and nonsea- 
I and the Box-Jenkins approach. Application of fore- 
S in e nomics, finan: e, and marketing (Spring) 


8. M x 
Sona] Any Clical trends, e 
“sting Method, cesses, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


210 Individual and Group Dynamics Harvey, 


in Organizations (3) 

For graduate students who wish to improve their skills 

behavior in organizations l'he course is designe d to ir 
personal understanding of the roles of interpersonal à 
management 
settings (Fall, spring, and summer) 

211 Current Issues in Cocouinatonnt Behavior (3) 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues suc I 
sonal relations, organizational change and similar prot 


s auto 


settings. Problems of conducting behav ioral science re 
(Fall) 

212 Behavioral Factors in the Process of C mange | (3) 
Review of research, theory, and practice relate idt ) the pr 
Students ar A opi bmw sd the opportunity to apply their 
media This course emphasizes the relationshi pt )etwee 


(Fall, spring, and summer) 
213 Organization Development: 
A Management Function (3) 
An exploration ot the literature, culture, values and ski 
ager, leader, or administrator in carrying out the proce 


velopment kiihai is on direct managerial intervention, à 


consultants/facilitators in the process 1s explored { 


214 Behavioral Factors in Harvey, 
Management Consulting (3) 
Theories and methods of planning, introducing, and 
management through the he Iping process Intende d bo 
an understanding of the « onsulta tive approac h to plan 
sons in staff or consultative roles see king understan« 


process (Spring) y sl" 
215 Conflict Management: Lobuts, Harvey : 
Theory, Concepts, and Methods ( "m t 
Exploration of various approaches to the causes of conflict and rm pa 
Students study and experience ways to make conflict a cre ative rat fit’ 
structive experience. Me thods of conflict resolution are practice: oed 
the micro (person-to-person) and macro (system-to system) levels T dfi 
Prerequisite: Mgt 210 or permission ot instructor e ill Us» 
216 Cross-Cultural Management (3) Vo ait 
l'his course focuses on the variety of issues and opportunities th e A 
managing outside one's own culture. The manager s < redibility i evt Pj 
ness are assumed to be culture bound. Emphasis on the pe rsona o of 9" | 
posed to the interinstitutional or intercuitur al levels. E xtensive p a! | 
experiences and research (Fall, spring, and summer) oye" y 


Focus on individual and grou behavior in various orgé 
I 


arch in orgi 


Winslow, Vaill, Lobuls 


in dealing with hums 
nprove theoretic# 
nd group dyn namics " 
anizatio” 


id 
Winslow; Lob 
mation, ethics, int 


blems in organizati 
„nization 


" W 
Harvey: wins 


rocess of human? joi 


learning, using V m 
n theory an 


"av, V 
Lobuts, Harvey: 


p 
lls that can assist @ T 
ss of organizatio on! pied 
Ithough t 
Fall) asl 
Vaill, Lobuts win 
y 

ig ^ 
coping with om 
th for manager 


ned change 8? "T 
ling of the cons 


Sanchez - poth la 


220 Analytical Models for Decision Making (3) Forman, j* 
Survey of analytical models used for decision making Topics y rog t 
abilistic and deterministic models : ind include linear and integer P, phic ij 
decision theory, utility theory, multicriteria decision analys M" 
from literature are presented. Prerequisite MBAd 220 and 4°" y 
spring) her ag | 

221 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) Biroù, She cit | 
Industrial purchasing and materials manageme nt print ples Anion of 4 y 
ganization and functions in materials management De termine. olio l 
ments, supplier qualifications, source se lection, buying prec ^ TA 
ethics. International purc hasing (Fall and spring) of 

222 Physical Distribution Management (3) ti iia i 
Transportation and communications services manage ment; T opor v 


and service. Alternatives available to the manager, 8 
tion, competitive conditions and regulatory environ! 
portation modes. Model location theory and distributi 
design. Prerequisite: Mgt 227 (Spring 

223 Manufacturing Control Systems (3) 
Inventory and production control concepts, te 
fective integration with basic finance, mt ke ting, 


iven t antt o 
nent oft 


on netW - i pe 
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Fore asting methods, material requirements planning systems, distribution re- 
quirements planning tex hniques, and classical reorder-point inventorv models. 
__ (Fall) 
224 Executive Decision Making (3) 
'OnCepts and methods for making « omplex decisions i 
ernment: identifying criteria 
Sources 


Forman Sanchez, Sover 


oth business and gov- 


ind alternatives, se tting priorities, alloc ating re- 


strategic planning, resolv ing conflict, and makine group decisions 


(Fall and spring 


225 Statistic al Modeling and Analysis (3 Wirtz, Graff, Forman. Soyer 
The Process of specifying analyzing, and testing models of human and systemic 
behavior Formalization of n istical test comparison and selec tion; 
Computer implementation of bivariate d multiv e tests. Gen- 
eral linear model: linear regres aly f variance, ar nalysis of co- 


226 y ance Prerequisite: MB id 220 Fall and spring 
% orkshop in Computerized Decision Sy stem 
‘Tamework 
Systems dealing with i 
rial and Organizat 
Support System 
(Spring) 


s (3 raft, Forman, Prasad 


1g decision support 


processes, and techr 


probiems from manage- 


ional lon and exploration of decision 


mod 


site: Mgt 220 or permission of instructor 


$27 Ogistics Management (3 Bagchi, Perry 
Managemen} Of work in production, « mnmerciàai, service, and public organiza- 
tions Analytical tools ‘or planning and establishing operating systems and for 
their operation control, and fication. Examinat ocesses, products, 
Services, equipment, and fac Relations} ips of systems and oper- 
228 mae poems.. , (Fal 
nufacturing Strategy (3) Bagchi, Perry 
ni production methods and te es t luence f n of a firm's 
Strate 


BIC policy l'raditional and 
and Output 


for controlling 


Examinati 


m ory Uvity analysis st control, mate- 
lals I lanning ind other top to ens that production function con- 
* Mites to overal) o, fit Gy 
?9 Seminar: h "^ pron k pri 1 r.( | 
fob) imi lanagement Decision Making (3) Forman, San: hez, Soyer, Covaliu 
J y kips 
pri rem identifie ation, design, evaluat nd choice of decisions in public, 
sic rate, and nonprofit sectors Prereq isite: Mgt 220, 224. and 225 or permis- 
230 ) n 9f instructor (Sp . 
` an "v, : > . Hy 
'o agement of Technology Innovation (3 Donnelly 
ie petitive, e “nomic, and political factors that infi e tex logy innova- 
ent Public s esti illy. Man- 
it ) ect select es rce tocation, 
levelopmer ility, manufac- 


Frame 
to finish, 


includie examination of how projects can be mar iged from st 
Pitfalls ? Specific emphasis on planr 
Tesoy i Centifyino needs, defin 


à Allocati, 

Co t "n, and j 
232 Inte eter applications (] 

Tech ational Science 


Olo; 
and teg BY transfer 


to avoid common 
ments, project costing, scheduling, 
ement; micro- 


and controlli 


i ing, and sun 


and Tec hnology (3 Frame 


i among advanced countries and LDCs. ( omparative science 
National” 98Y Policies and ¢ apabilities of countries. Tex hnology basis for inter- 
echnole trade, lic ensing, patenting, and joint ventures. Global transfer of military 

all 65 and export controls echno in economic development 
233 ' Spring 
E ergi 8, and summer 
Xplor "x *chnologies (3) Halal, Frame 
Nely mon of new developments in scientific and technological innovation. 
d ^ 
ation ès automation. energy, medicine, bioeno social science, infor- 
ks gy, m ine, bioen ; 
Vances s hnology, and space. Emphasis on forex asting these technological ad- 
t jl. isse i ffoct ia F T | ino 
234 xhinolo, „sessing their eq onomic and social effects. The role of advan ing 
b SY in dri; . 
Ureme. Ing social chang (Spring 
principis nt and Contrat ting (3) Sherman 
£88 ay tres 
latning Pg "ODCepts essential to effecting large proc programs 
cing, and contr j 


actual desigr 


y 
v 
nm 5 
7 
7 


————— 
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i i » 
on federal government policy with comparison of buying at other governi 


tal levels and the private sector (Spring) rast 
235 Technology Entrepreneurship and Innovation (3) Donnelly, F " 
The process of innovation and entrepreneurship used to launch and build 
ventures. Organizing for innovation, raising venture capital, tax € onsideratl? 
managing the smal! technology based venture, marketing technology: 
studies of recent low- to high-tech ventures Developing 4 business plan 
technology-based venture (Spring and summer) "-— 
236 Government Contract Administration (3) She 


Surveillance and management of contract performance Measurement oif d 


ress; specification interpretation quality assurance; € hanges, negotiation ” 
adjustment; financial considerations; property; terminations; regulatory 
policy concerns (Spring) rm 
237 Pricing and Negotiation (3) = god 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement preparation, condu Tm 


recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, investment, a "t 
pe to work require j 
techniques of negotiation (Fall) cher? 
238 Systems Procurement and Project Management | 3) Pe i 
Major systems acquisition needs, objectives, organiz ations "m 
tion 0 p p 
plic 


systems engineering concepts. Design, establishment, and execu 
Analysis of cases In pu 


cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract ty 


ational rel 


management plans and proc urement proc esses 


private-sector contracting (Fall) pons? 

239 Seminar: Competitiveness and Technology (3) ology, 
Capstone course integrating the field of management of science techn "La 
sector © agr 


in the private Se^ 
: ic 

hnology in the publ A pil 

itilization «itl? 


innovation. Commer ialization of tec hnology 
impact on competitiveness Implementation of te 


Technology development, from new product concept to uU» i 
simulation. Prerequisite: 6 credits in related subjects or permission © 
(Fall) m 
240 Case Studies in Information Systems (3) Liebos d 
Case studies dealing with information systems management and ! j 
Prerequisite: MBAd 221 (Fall and spring) s d 
241 Information Security Systems (3) jJ0s0P D 
An advanced course in information technology, emphasizing the E nop 
principles, and practices of security management in and impact 9 y? 


f-the- m n d 


islation on computer-based systems Risk assessment, state-o " 


trends in the information security field, and roles of the various 240. f 
agement and technological staff. Prerequisite MBAd 221 oF? t " | 
(Spring) i y^ 
242 Systems Analysis for Carson, Liebowit ^ a$ | 
Information Systems (3) n dt"; 


Development of a specification for an information sy stem. ' Pi 
” 
nte gu 


tools, data gathering, information flow modeling, object-one ents sl 
file organization, input/output and other nonfunt tional require à 
performance reliability, environmental conditions, and training of 
Mgt 240 (Fall and spring) NI jd 
243 Human Factors in Information Systems (3) i es int oe 
The user-computer interaction, human factors of on-line dise o | 
and various approaches to user-system interac tion. Emp —: ch | 
ment and evaluation of user-computer interfaces using 8° ye | 


l pring) arot 
BASIC and Windows. Prerequisite: Mgt 240 (Fall and spring cars 


244 Telecommunications: Technology, i PLA 
Applications, and Operations ( 3) m piot ag 
Basic technical concepts, applications, and trends of telecon, „ation ^ 
erations; cost considerations of implementing telec ommun o 
Prerequisite: Mgt 240 (Fall and spring) p 

245 Database Management for Information Systems (3) ment LA 
Theory, architecture, and implementation of database manag bee r 


corporate and organization information systems Designing 5 
ness applications and implementing such databases u s 
able packages. Prerequisite: Mgt 240 (Fall and spring 
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246 Applied Expert Systems (3) Nagy, Liebowitz 
Students build an expert system that performs monitoring, diagnosis, classi- 
fication, scheduling, planning, et , and tolerates inc omplete or inexact 
Inputs Prerequisite: Met 240 or permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and 

: Summer) 
249 Seminar in Hypermedia Information Systems (3) Coyne, Graff 


'urrent trends in the design and implementation of hypermedia information 


Systems. Integration of d 


ibase, text, image, voice. video, and knowledge in 


Information Systems 


| ind spring 

Human Resource Management (3) ` Cohen, Malone, Swiercz 
Tuman resource practices in a « ompetitive U.S, e onomy and in an interna- 
tionally competitive environment 
m (Fall, Spring, and summer) 

“91 Total ( 


uding labor management relations. 


ompensation (3 McHugh 
‘Omprehensive review of all elements of idaptive compensation systems that 
affect an organization, including wages and salaries, incentives, benefits, 
252 Ginquisites, and intrinsic rewards (Fall) 
»loba] Human Resource Management (3 Malone, Swiercz 


‘AN Overview 


of the human resource management field followed by specific 
ternational 


applications. Sele: tion, preparation and compensation of U.S. 

Managers and executives for service abroad. Adaptation of human resource 

Management Policies to conform to specific cultural environments (Fall 
253 um summer) 

VS „eadership and Executive Development (3 Malone, Cohen 
as of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with leader- 
D in large organizations at higher m inagen levels: executive selection 

254 tea development (Fall) 
Th, nism and Collective Bargaining (3) McHugh 
re itk an labor movement. Collective bargaining and the « ondu t of labor 
With | h under collective bargaining agreements arisons will be made 
ien; OT Movements ind labor-manag nt relations in various international 

256 He (Fall) 
in Hoal nior and Human Resource Management Infeld 
The hbo à ervice Organizations (3) 
and labor y - application of human be havior, human resource management, 
"'Banizat relations policies, conc« pts, and pr es as they affe t health service 
Ont Üübvelr, The primary focus is ¢ n the mar ment of people at Work and 

oe, aNd sun ar Pment of management skills. Same as HSMP 219 (Fall, spring, 

257 P imer) 

*rformance Manave : ' Calais 
Comprehens 1 "anage ment and Development (3) ; 
Students les ve review of performanc © appraisal and training and development. 

os formance , am to dt velop customized training programs that relate to the per- 

»8 Applic, “Ppraisa] process Spring) 

In-de TBanizationa] Leadership (3) Malone 

. epth Studies of t} ' . leadership Laos] as T | obligat f lead- 
ership, Thé Bá teories of leads rship. Legal and « "^ alo ) igations of lee 
Cise ader in the Process of assuming responsibility Experiential exer- 


5 designe A 
259 Capacities ed to develop the students’ interpersonal abilities and leadership 


(Spring) 


oy à " ia 
Ane “a Law and Ethics (3) Swiercz 

“aming T 
hei ir ation of the interaction of legal requir nts and personal ethics and 


‘uence 
Spec. nce on managerial decisions affecting the employment exc hange. 


, 
I 
qual employment opportunity and civil rights, workers 


20) ? asis on e 
Dens; 
28 fu] lisc am Occupational health and safety, coller tive bargaining, and wrong- 
lint metic (Fall) 
-uon bus: m á ' ; " 
The Course ^ t0 Systems Theory and Cybernetics (3) Umpleby 


T t ; i 
Finfor athe vides a general theory of the regulation of systems and a theory 
ein essing and decision making that can be applied to machines, 
i 
tems Ne Bs, Broups Corporations, or nati ns. Ways of conc eptualizing sys- 


$ for regulating systems, and problems that arise in selfregulation. 


e Plann; 
Petitiy “nning and the Viable System Model (3 Umpleby 
‘Tucture ation must both solve day-to-day problems and periodi- 


Itself to meet new challenges and opportunities. The course 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


reviews several strategies lor condui ting a planning process Orgi nization gj 


signs that have indio ikoprovanani in performance art presented (S u^ 
264 System Dynamics Modeling (3 Ump the 
Computer model ee of organisatione problems using system dynamic son 


dynamo programming language Review of previ tions of § 


dynamics and comparison with othe! modeling approaches. Ué « S 
tin ind anaiys 


diagrams, level and rate diagrams, eq iations 


develop a system dynamics m del of some aspect of the or anization. .— p 
265 Artificial Intelligence and Cybernetics (3 ump s 
Ihe course provides an app! ach to building omputers that simulate hum, 
behavior and a theory of cognition and communk ation that can be used i? in 
design of software and to interpret how new computer technology l used bY 
dividuals and organizations Current thinking n the prospects foi putomall® 
intelligent behavior Springs one! 
271 Principles of Management Information Systems (3 Cherian, "gd 
Integration of management, information, and ystems concepts into a! J 
framework. Management information system development design, ” 
mentation and evaluation strat prin d summt r) "heri 
272 Information Resources Management (4 V oli 
An overview ol the use ol informati n Dy zat 1 Une strategies Fiy 
cies, and technology used to managi tic yurces and wd 
Computer networking and n ernational tele¢ locom ggg 


examined within the technical, legal, economic, ane 


systems operation (Spring) wit 
75 Advanced Statistic of Modeling and Analysis "m 

Advanced topics associated w ith the general linear mode 
violations. Detection of outiiers 
Alternative design str : 
variance; a priori and a posteriori tests testing for interac ions and pa 
Prerequisite: Mgt 225 or permission of instructor Spring) wit 
76 Exploratory and Merverta. Data Analysis 


j 
arison “apt 
Methods for exploratory data analysis Application and compar? min 


l. Testing for h as", 
influentia 


mediation ot 


vations, and 


vanced multivariate analytical procedures Multivariate sè 
1 „nt struc 


on. and maximum likelihood late 


imalvsis, canonical « 


sis. Prerequisite: Mgt 225 or per | of t tor (Fall) vag V 
278 Knowledge Acquisition (3 Coyne, Liebowi® ms dev 
. 3 seil 

Knowledge vq on is often the bi st problem in expat a cnt 

1 »$ bot P al 


ment. The ability té acquise ^ knowledge from the expert require bs 


laining some 9 prot 


and interpersonal sk skills. This course is aimed at ex] n. 

I m 
to acquiring knowledge and discusses techniques to overcome - Am 
site: Mgt 281 or permission of instructor Fall) sg, NIB dd 


k Mgt : | l itz N "4 
279 Special Topics in Neural Networks (3 Coyne, Liebow à ei 
This course covers the fundamental concepts 01 ne ral networks 2 do of 

Students de roii, 


this technology for a variety of business ipplications 1 
rt sare p? 
network applications using commercial neural né twork softwar i 
e: 
ship between neural networks und expert systems. P erequisit woe 
B 
At 


incithcios (Fall, sprir ind sul 


280 Informati : ve " (3) j 
ation Systems Deve dios nt and Applic ations |? din terms O! pith 


} n 
Each stage of the information systems 11t 


ogies, impact, and management l'opics inci 
software reuse, testing, life-cycle costs 
organizational and behavioral aspects oi 


M.S. in LS. candidacy or department app! 


281 Virtual Reality for Business Applications (3 vith ag 
Introduction to virtual reality and 3-D data \ isualizatiom NM 
6 

business applications. Fundamenta! con MA ech” 

the use of V R as an integrative mechan I intelli A 
(Fall, spring, and sur 3I 
; o e 
282 Information Systems and Telecommunications (J/ rises. jn fj 
l'eleco: inicat nd net n l terp o" e D 
" lons and ne workit is ap lied t oen tio e 
rh C J 
cial and public sector. A survey of the technolog S ios and appe nol? 


muni Biona systems wit mpl is on | ANS. NI lection 9 


MA 


configurations nex essary to support business applic 

LS, candidacy or department approval (Fall an 
283 Topics in Higher-Level] Languages (3) 

The struc ture and organization « f high-level 

development 


languag 
process. Conventional and object-ori 


pared using the ( and ( 


demonstrate tł 
partment approval Fall and spring) 
“84 Database Systems (3 
Ise of the latest tech 


Jase System 


ie CONCE pts pre 


niques for devel ping and imp 
Topics include dat ibase organization 

evaluation Criteria; s ] 

State of the 


irt in database development 
didacy or dep 
Database and Intelligent Sy stems (3 
Analysis and solution of 
available database ind inte 


ology, , Omparison 
m 


artment approval Fall 


285 


a 


lI imple 


ajor Commen 1a 
286 "x department ui 

“OMparative Operating Systems 
Survey of modern , perating systems in 
OS/2. and MVS, | mph 
Management 
Curity— both 
Systems Emerging object-oriented operati: 
candidacy OI department approv Fa 
sign of On.L i 
Analysis 
include 
iability 


t systems. Prerequisite: M.S in LS 


approva 


memory m 


theoretic; E 


N 
co 
M 


ne Information Sy stems (3 


design, and 


Systems ana 


cal ulations Svsten 


288 M acy or departn int apy s I 


ntelligence and Intelligent Systems 


thods ind knowledge repres 


executable specifications 
Network | to devel ystems. Prerequisite: M.S 
299 lent approval Sprir 
'Pecia] Topics (3 
Xperimenta] offering; new ¢ : Y — 
29 Peated Once for credit 
1 ntrepre : 
a "neurship (3) 
the Ploring the trepren ' ; = 
and m end experiences 980 witbt E 
Priva , "Preneurshin in all organizat sectings 
299 Smal EM all and spring 
The Usinesg Management 3 
lidan UP Process and manacement zt — 
lota] ^. *àms as Consultants : Cal Dus 
E “Stomer servin, tunit 
jq, iSSupg ‘vice, int i 4 
298 Direct, 
299 vy g 


d í 
hesig S Readings and Research (3 


) Private Se tor Institutions and Rel 
311 


‘pe l i in Dec ision Making 
i 1,1168 and adva, id 
32 get decisi advanced ds 


1 
Mar: Ma, esses, and 
Rece de .. ateria]s an 
Velopme 


Y 
S. M 


itastr he theory, Markov- 


NAGEMENT SCIENCE 191 


ations. Prerequisite: M.S. in 
d spring) 

Carson, Artz 
es in relation to the systems 


ed approaches are com- 


Inming assignments 


in 1.5. Candidacy or de- 


Coyne 


an effective data- 


ind maintenance; 


sten alysis of the 
te: M degree can- 

Coyne 
tems through commercially 
ment of evaluation method- 


Hands-on ¢ xperience with 
legree Candidacy; Mgt 284 


Artz, Carson 


ux, MS-DOS, Windows NT, 


ystems such as process 


uling, and se- 


ic operating 


M.S. in LS. 


Carson 
1 svstems l'opics 
' and re- 
quisite: M.S. in 


Nagy, Liebowitz 
itations originating in ar- 
'S, Objects, neural 


ndidacy or depart- 


Staff 
hing methods. May be re- 


Winslow, Solomon 


tudent De exposed to 
eurs, € preneurial acts, 
large, small, public, and 
ftoy, Winslow 

ns. Field projects involve 
ase studies. I mphasis on 


i minority and women's 


Staff 
Staff 
Staff 
ationships (3 Staff 


Staff 


r credit 


err rta 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
L ; insloW 
382 Seminar: Historical Foundations of Harvey, Lobuts, Vaill, Wins 


Organizational Behavior and Development (3) 


The individuals and institutions c entral to the field of organizat 
discuss the work 


ional behavitt 


and development. Students read about, meet with, and didat? 

sons central to the development of the field. Prerequisite: Doc toral e 

status with organizational behavior and development as a major OF supP 

field, or consent of instructor (Spring, alternate years) mi 
385 Special Topics in Research Methods (3) Wirtz, ics fot 

Research problems and issues related to student dissertations form top 

readings, group discussions, and assigned papers (Fall and spring vinslo™ 
386 Seminar: Organizational Behavior and Harvey, Lobuts, V aill, 


Development Ideas in Progress (3) 

The course enables doctoral students to work with a variety of f 
as they develop new ideas, research projects, and engage in semina b 
The content and structure of the course will depend upon the instr velu 
requisite: Doctoral candidate status with organizational behavior anc (Fal god 
ment as a major OF supporting field, or consent of instruc tor. 5 
spring) ya ' 

390 Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Research (3) 

Philosophy of science as applied to research in administration. 


fs 
aculty memb 
~ inqui J 


Em 
Topics w d 


nt ane * 
the nature and current problems of epistemology the development) e jn 
theories, and the relationship between theory, methodology, 8? j 
data (Fall and spring) : 


art 
Wirtz, Newcomer Pg 
Use of mode a ; 
h questions, hyP 


391 Advanced Problems of Research Methodology (3) 
Examination of the process of so« ial science research d 
retical frameworks in research; formulation of resear i data atli, 
operational definitions, research design, sampling methods, and n prop 
approac hes. Primary emphasis on the development of dissertatio j 
(Fall and spring) 3 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ' 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing tor the general examin 
repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for € redit jp 
The following business core courses are offered through the Department - 
Science. For course descriptions, see listing under Master of Business Adi 
MBAd 201-2 Organization, Management, and Leadership 
MBAd 220 Statistical Analysis 
MBAd 221 Information Systems Te hnology 
MBAd 231 Operations Management 


1 
ation i 
sí 


Mane, 
d 


» 
Pf 
MARKETING qui 
y + + $ . M 

Professors S.F. Divita, R.F. Dyer, S.N. Sherman Chait), ps | 
Associate Professors M.L. Liebrenz-Himes, L.M. Maddox, P.A. Rau (© - 

S.S. Hassan d oM 

; ; of study 

See the School of Business and Public Management for programs à "d 
administration leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administ Ti 
Philosophy. " ii 


i e 
4 s in th 
Departmental prerequisite: MBAd 230 is prerequisite for all course 


Department except Mktg 255 pinë, j| 

g 25: ; x i 

2 - i i pivita, Ljebrem gil 
241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) ^ i 


e. 
For M.B.A. students in concentrations other than marketin ractic gei” 
marketing problems. Current developments in marketing sinos " 
tionship of marketing to environmental forces and other f 
(Fall and spring) Dyer: Hass eg 

242 Buyer Behavior (3) sion P m 
A required course for marketing students The buyer M services Pius í 

a framework for analysis of how and why products and sting srt 

and used. The impact of consumer decisions on the pou indust? 

nizations. Marketing applications in high-tech and serv! 


(Fall) 


MARKETING 193 


243 Marketing Research (3) Dyer, Rau 
‘he marketing research process: designing, conducting, and using market 
research studies Managing the market researc h project; qualitative research; 
Survey and experimental designs; data analysis with statistical software pack- 

oan «595. Prerequisite: MBAd 220 and 221 (Fall and spring) 

246 Marketing of Services (3) Liebrenz-Himes 
."anagement of the activities involved in marketing new and existing services. 
'he Innovation sy stem (behavioral 


ind organizational) of serv ice product deci- 


5lons, product planning processes marketing auditing, services and the law, 


and new Service trends. Marketing of intar gibles and services is highlighted. 


(Spring) 


248 Advertising and Sales Promotion (3 Maddox 
*Xamination of advertising and sales pr rom à systems perspective 
Supported by analytical methods and , ling consumer attitudes 
and behay lor. The role of con 1g, behavioral research, 
Message design economic and f int of a promotion 

250 Sell am. Prerequisito Mktg 242 
= 8 and Sales Management (3) Divita 
The Selling task, with attention to et] Ss the selling process, 
“ccount Management, n« gotiati es and analysis and 
resource alloc ation, financial ng and control, motivation, 
Coac hing and incentives Sé nd analysis of sales perfor- 

zs Mance . (Fall and spring) 

arketing Channels (3 Achrol 
PArketino channels a8 super aniz tion, coordina- 
nant Control. The channel’s task e wholesaling, 
ng, and physica] distribution in 'rformance and man- 
Faye Y interorganizationa] relationshir |] institutions. 

755 Marketing 11; 
Emphaer® High Tec hnology (3 -Divita 
nolog, .. 91 diffe rentiating the n ised for marketing high tech- 

BY and high tec hnology products from hat er yed by firms offering a 
tributas Product line, Market analysis, product ig, channels of dis- 
Darketi, PC ing, promotion, decision making, and developing an integrated 
257 Market, Plan Primarily f ir M.S. in LS. students S 
aminat ad Public Policy (3 Divita 
TaCticg » Of principal areas of publi olicy formulation affecting marketing 


Topic s ; 
: advertising warranties 
Sumer infor ng 


us "P 
»SPOnsibilitio 


safety, health issues, con- 


ems, informal and fi redress mechanisms, business 


Government 


‘or may waive uie 
Strategy (3) 


"ipstone course f 
ns involvin 


Divita, Rau 
r marketing students, Analysis of « omplex market- 
nal decisions; emphasis on « reative 


I 
Marketi 8 Strategy Prey quisite npletion of at least tl 


iree Sex ond-Level 


n 
" 3 TA horses? exc Sp ng 
» ics , | A 
Experim " pics (3) Staff 


ent; " ^ 1 
Peated EM offe rning; new course topics and teaching methods May be re- 


298 Di > for ung m 
lrect T credit 
299 Thesis eadings and Research (3 Staff 
i Thesis petits (3) Staff 
"à Seminar. p arch (3) Staff 
341 ime as Supp private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3 Staff 
i " 
Danis Marketing (3) A. PR gl 
39g AR Candiqunájor theoretical dey elopments in market n only to doc- 
Limiteg to qeading and Resear, h (arr Staff 
e Ctora] |; i^ af 
700 Digeled for credit. candidates prepar or the general examination. May be 
» M | | n » 
Med to docesnareh v Staff 


Candidates. May be repeated for credit 


LL er cH 


194 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


partment of Marketing P 


ye listing under Master o! Business Administration 


The following business core course 15 offered through the De 
course description, s¢ 


MBad 230 Marketing Management 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION EL 


juate programs in er 
tancy and business administration See the School of Business and Public Mantes 
Accountancy, Master of Bu pes 
aculty mem 


The following courses constitute core requirements for grac 


for programs of study leading to the degrees of Master of 
Administration, and Master of Taxation. MBAd courses are taught by f 
school-wide 


jer 
201-2 Organization, Management, Halal, Vaill, Malone, Sf 
and Leadership (2-2) D. Cohen, McHugh, Lobuls, y 


management princip "^ 
licies and practices (pM! 
ironment. 


[Integrative approach to organizational concepts, 
the effects of leadership styles and human resource po 


ganizational performance in à global and competitive wor k env 


201 is prerequisite to MBAd 202 gheldo 

210 Financial Accounting (3) Singleton: jos Ù 

The role of accounting in the decision-making process of external pe unti 

understanding, interpretation, and implementation of financial acc? i 

Same as Accy 201 : a P 

211 Managerial Accounting (2) me ti 4 
| decisions and oper? 


Internal uses of cost information in manageria ` 
the firm. Strategic importance of cost data « ollection and analysis: ^ gj 


jn 
n decision makings P Jt 
| reporting Md nt. 


ost se 
| 


mulation process. Techniques for using ( ost data i 
control, and performance evaluation and in finance ia 


mance evaluation by others. ( redit cannot be earned for both ? 
Accv 202 h m 
220 Statistical Analysis Sover, Wirtz, Sanchez, Form " 


for Managers (2) i ples a. 
Statistical concepts employed in the solution of managerial Lo) padi 
plications include descriptive statistics, frequency distributions: P ail; 
sampling distributions, statistic al inference and testing, correlat wid 
regression modeling, analysis of variance. Introduction to fo 
statistical process reo", 
221 Information Systems Technology (2) Coyne, Gd ui^ 
Survey of the advanced information technologies used in varie gj 
areas. Introduction to digital multimedia, v irtual reality, expert * 
vanced computer networks i 
230 Marketing * page at (3) Dver, Divita, Lioba, e 
Hassan, Maddox. ^. Me 
e B io 


ET 
XX 


Emphasis on the marketing process from the viewpoint 9 nd pro? c 

analysis, product planning, channels of distribution, pricing a is! 

decision making; developing an integrated marketing plan. "m. 
u 


corequisite: Econ 219 
231 Operations Management (3) Forman, 


Fundamentals of production/operations management à | 
operations decision making Inventory management, resource )| 
duction planning, project management and forecasting kari park qe 
240 The World Economy (2) or e 
Assessment of international economic and fina 


effect on corporate business activity Prerequisite Econ 2 andor i 
250 Financial Management (3) Klock, Jabbour | financiðl gis” 
Theory, policy, and practice in financ ial managemen ns risk 9957, " 
sources of funds, investing, capital budgeting and struc Ad 210.7 Ww, 
" > 219; MB/ jande” di”, 
of capital, and dividend policy Prerequisite: Econ ^ n Eng pe^ y 
260 Business and Public Policy (3) ‘ usines. of 19 
Political, legal, economic, and ethical forces acting OP lopment 


, vi 
of the market system and public polic y process in thé de 


regulation 


MATHEMATICS 195 


270 Strategy Formul 


ation and Implementation (3) Day is, Thurman, Cook, Starik 
An integrative a 


pproach to strategic management, stressing formulation, im- 


Plementation of strategy and policy, and evaluation and control of strategy in 
Various types of organizations Prerequisite: M.B.A degree candidacy and 


Completion of all other M.B.A. « ore 


MATHEM 


requirements 


TICS 

I, Katz H.D. Jungh: in, LI. Glick 
M.P. Lee, E.A Robinson hair), R. Simi 
Harizanov K.G. Hockett, M. Moses Bonin 


Man, V 


Mast 
pits) " L 
Ajorin <2 Arts in the nela t Prere te f ielor s degree with a 
Major in 
E Mathematics from t} ) ent deores 
, quired. x " -— 
Student * the general requ rements stated under ( bian S f Arts and Sciences. 
"nts n 1 a 
More th d omplete 30 credit hou f approved se work th ics, with no 
ination 4^ 6 hours of app ind n comp sive exam- 
` in S | x r 
Ysis, te hreg subjects se the ient from algebra, anal- 


A ) y , 
Calcul. Poloiy, differentia] 


18. ysis, and linear algebra/advanced 


Or er of se len f HM the he I f IpI ed n It tema 

Cal scie 5 degree With à major in n elated field such 

Required" "Bine. ring, or ect 
" ed: the op à yz 
"Noes, Cour » Beneral requirements st ed der ( in 5chool of Arts and Sci- 
f applic, $a work is divided bet veen mathematics courses and courses from one area 
nomi | selecte d from p} Vsics tistics mputer s e, operations research, 

Ca : } n , 

Andic nar u engineering 
"ou lust | 2 t hours of approved irse work. At least 18 credit 
Cou Ses, A co, in mathematic 5 Courses, with : t approved 100-level 
"PProva] of 1 Ptehensive exan ist be ects se lex ted with the 
Meri al ar n department fror ntial equations, nu- 

là ysis, and line i À | 
Dor. i linear alge Ct 1 


staten Or of P} 
qi Under Co umt 
praade nbian S, 


1 hool of Art nd S I S n Gener I mination consists 
d n s "99! OF Arts and Science t he General Examination Í 
lffere ary examination in three 3 


A lal eom 
Opica] ^ “uations. 


tilo. " 
980phy in the field of mathematics—Requin d: the general requirements 
| 


analysis, topology, 


nalveis- an near sb d calculus, and a 
Xp mir analysis, and lin ar algebra 1 Ccaiculus, 
ü latio . 
in lon te d cdi research area approved by irtment. A language 
Na leo ™MOnstrate reading knowledge of itics in an approved foreign 
“Part, required The research ~ 


} must be approved by the 


fi Permien: 
‘Or Missioy 
Sion, c à 
Bu dua Credit | limited number of 100-leve nent may be taken 
in fo Ginn at ditiona] Course work is require iduate Programs 
205 1 U8 listings à; 
-) 
T | 3) K I 
TO atz, Lee 
Up theory incl 
le . Cluding symn f 


netric groups, free abe lian groups finitely gener- 
theorems, solvable groups. Factorization in com- 


rir i 
igs, rings of r isimpie rings, 


Polynomials, chain « nations 


leorems Galois theory 


Katz, Lee 
nsion Of the I 


y naterial of Math 201-2, including Frobenius theorem on 
Visi sa} 
Uatior ‘slon algebras the Hurwitz prob] 


k mposition of forms, 
Ment 1 mall | Rel : | ns, ele 
t uy re eids, rings wit} ene onditions, ele- 
204 Rep Thomologi, - Sa i "e is, rings with iteness itic 
ntati ™ aReDra wit 1 applications 
Represent n Theory (3) f 


T j Lee 
terg , atior 8 of fin? 


inciuding th 


nmetric group, group charac- 
'epresentations. Prerequisite: Mark 9 
Ton: ory (: Presentations, Pre equisite: Math 20 


3) r K 
atz 
to *í © Chosen f : 
th ` Utions van from gene a | inverses of matrices eir applications 
Hil apy licat equations and to LP prob ems; positive definite es and 
L ; auon les dT. 7 : 
ett's eler Riemann matrices groups; quadratic forms and 


lem; numeri 


Cai range of linear operators 


206 Topics in Algebra (3) 


211 Complex Analvsis (3 


215 introduc tion to Functional Analysis (3) 


216 Topics in Real and Func tional Analysis (3) 


219 Partial Differential Equations 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Katz, Le 


ras; 

Topics chosen from Lie groups and Lie ociative algebr 
abelian groups, classical groups, algebraic number theory, and 1 algebraic ge? 
th pe rmissier. 


etry. Prerequisite Math 201-2. May be repeated for credit wi 


algebras, non-ass 


Junghenn an 
ind integration 


Topology of the complex plane; compex differentiation ifict 

Cauchv's theorem and it ynsequence l'avlor and Laurent series; class” 
tion of singularities; residue theory conformal mapping; the Rie mann mapp! 
theorem. Prerequisite: M ith 139 or equivalent stall 

12 Topics in Complex Analysis (3) ant 
Possible topics in lude harmonic functions, the Mittag-Leffler theorem, 
lvtic continuation, entire functions, the Hadamard product theorem, = nal 
witz's theorem. Riemann surfaces. Geometrk function theory Complex $i 


I ( omplex am 


'eometry. 1 he ory of minimal suriaces 


the 


in different 


dynamical systems. Prerequisite: Math 211 ssion of instructo si 
214 Measure and Integration Theory (3) Glick añ A 
spaces. Probi ability measures 


Lebesgue measure and integration in abstract 


solute continuity, the Radon-Nikodym theorem, me sures on p 


a 
product kt 


and the Fubini theorem. L" spaces and their properties 
sul 


Robinson n t 
theorem; Banat h spaces; line w 
h, and open- mappi! 
projections. 


quivi alent 


Topologic il and metric spaces vchonotl 
tionals and operators; Hahn-Bana: h, clos 


Hilbert spaces; eigenvalues 


rems; uniform boundedness 
site: Math 214 or equivalent 


sf 

Tu 
Banach alg 3, Tun tion algebras, spectra ». 
on topologies ip 


Possible topics include 


bounded and unbounded operators m $18 

and semigroups. Topological vector spact or algebras. Top' rid 
godic theory and dynamical systems Prereq rmission 9 à 
Ma repeated for credit with permission ok, HOM 
" Ordinary Differential Equations ( 3) clic vent n 
First course in ordinary differen iations. Existence and uni "i 
solutions, continuity of solutions respect to tial conditions vss 

i portraits, planar §Y 


inequality Properties of lineal svstems, phase 
Poincaré-Bendixson theory. Prerequisit Math 
) Topics in Ordinary Differential Equations (3 


l'opic s selected from stability theory, nonlinear t illations, vit ] in f 
site: Some backgrount ser 


+ alent. 
13 ) or equiv ale click as 


functional differential equations. Prereq P 
| > 
differential equations and permission of tht instructor. May " T 
credit with permissior o" 
ual 


il diffe rentia kt 4 
je eqV^ tye 


partit 


Classical techniques for the solution of linear 
Laplace's equation 
istence and unique 


ables Fourier series, eigen ioe 
uisite: Math 140 or permissio Xt instructo! pui i 
221 Modern Partial Differential Equations j sd tO the MA 


d t 
tical techniques applies d net qj 


es» 
Sobolev spac gore, I 
ding P di 


Emphasis on modern theory and analy 
of partial differential equations. Topics int lude 
ind regularity; Sobolev imb 


solutions, strong solutions t ^ 
lich-Kondrachov theorem; Leray-Schauder fixed-point ther em | 
E et ie pi )»blems. Pr u te: Math 219 or permission of y | 
222 > firoductión to Numerical Analysis 3) ; rar and A v 
Computer arithmetic and round-off errors. Solution of line d 
systems. In lation and approxin ns. Numericé ogg and ^ j 
pe on Eigenvalues and eigenvector Prerequisite ce af 
Sonar ios S 
223 itary i Solution of Ordinary and Partial Diffe »rential Equ A A 


Initial and boundary value problems tor « rdina 
propag 


metho 


e " "i 
ry differt avs nd pol ge 
e 


tial equ 


225 Ergodic Theory (3) 


MATHEMATICS 197 


Robinson 


Ergodic ity, mixing, the K-property and the Bernoulli property. Poincaré recur- 
rence, the Rohlin lemma, the ergodic theorem, and entropy theory. Additional 


topics from isomorphism theory, spectral 


: coding theory Prerequisite Math 214 or 
“<6 Dynamical Sy stems and Chaos (3) 


heory, the theorv of joinings, and 


permission of instruc tor 


Hockett 


‘Near and nonlinear systems, flows, Poincaré maps. st ictural stability. Exam- 
^ i . 


ples of chaoti, Systems in the phy 
‘fold theory normal forms, the 
Strange attr 


actors 


124 and 140 or perm 


jon ¢ nstr 


231 T... and i n of instru 
<31 Topics in Applied Mathematics (3 
Possible topics include, but are not limit 
trol theory nonlinear part lillerent 
gramming y be repeated for credit 
232 T g. May be I 1 1 for li 


Opics in Numerical Analysis (3 
Numerical 


9f numeri, 
Ware, 
tions Differentia] equations. Prerequisite 


24, 84 FORTRAN prog, 
241 Stoch Pro PIOR 


methods and softw ire. Introdu 


astic Processes (3) 


] mathemati auy rigorous study of « 
Martingales stopping times, Br WI 
4,. Ulsite Math 214 or the eaqui $ 
261 Combi 4 " I" 
Jinatorics (3 
^ graduat, level introduction t 
ITC IM E 
Problems In partially ordered set 


lions Prerequisite Math 113 
or permi ota 
262 G ON of instructor 
Graph Theory (3) 
Graphic 
eory, 
Current 


al enumeration, factors 
extrema] 
research 


natorial Mathematic s (3 


in combinatorics, its 


appli 
deblications Recent sele tions have 
PSip ! | me 
mete Coding theory topological meth 
25 "Mods in 
271 h ` combinatorics. May be Tm 
ematical Logic (3) | 


ry: the relation bet 


atio cy, comy 
m? Semantic 8). Consistency, comp! 
> 1 the Inexpressibi]it if truth 
274 act on mathematic 


ia broad Spectrum 


at computation. Problen ving 


Such as IMSI and LINPACK. Inter; 


planarity 
graph theory, problem 
!ppiications. Prerequisi 


ar algebra, or permission of 


Cted, based on students' inter 


ircatons, center man- 
perbolic invariant sets, 


cs. Prerequisite: Math 


Baginski, Glick 


ti I ions, con 
juat 1m latical pro- 
Gupta 

to the methods, tools and ideas 

t lard the al soft- 

it : 1 noni ar equa- 


Junghenn 
lity and expectation, 


Markov processes Prereq- 


Bonin, Simion, Ullman 
nd current research 
tableaux, parti- 


dern algebra and linear algebra, 


Bonin, Simion, Ullman 


] h cok g, algebraic graph 
in from classical results to 
M 13, undergraduate modern 
Boni on, Ullman 

S, IT widt 1 f research 


other areas of mathematics, and 


d matroid theory, combinatorial 


partially ordered sets, algebraic 


H ir1Zanov Moses 
ind its inte rpre- 
ness. Tarski's the- 
theorem and its 


Harizanov, Moses 


plications, based 


t is 
Nera) - Bgestions a terests. May be re it 
i Pole 9pology (3) Rong 
Omeomor, oan es, bases open sets and closed sets; continuous maps and 
rphi 
'opo]o, " ms “onnectedness and compactness metric topology, product 
` qi t ; vering spaces and funda- 
282 AR lal groups tient topology $5. aay axioms; covering spaces and funda 
B brai " 
; c 
Pun " ology (3) Rong 


" 0 
Sequence e mology, and Euler charac teristic 
ity: awe Opi 5 
55 cle ` may ir 
Mat] *8sification of surf : ^ 
287 Di 1 281 o . “aces; knots and h 
ifferen a rmission of instructor 
Pooth mar Manifolds (3) 
; lar à 
eddin S folds, 'angent vectors and 
Immersion. 


Vector helds 


al 8TOups and the Van Kampen tl 


iciude cohomolos 


icorem; s mplicial ¢ ompiexes, sım- 


n imology, Mayer—Vietoris 
lucts, and Poincaré dual- 
fundamental groups Frerequisite 
Glick, Rong, and Staff 

ngent bunc lles, s ids, im- 

^ dditior to s cl 1 Sard's 


198 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


isors, differential forms and S 
* - 281 of 
Prerequisite: Math 281 0 


Staff 


theorem, transversality, orientability, ter 
theorem, deRahm cohomology, Riemannian metrics 
permission of the instructor 

288 Topics in the Theory of Manifolds (3) 


: ia up» 
l'opics may inc lude Euler characteristic and Poincaré Hopt index, Lie Cae 
differential equations on manifolds, vet tor bu 


~ ps 
tic smooth structure 
instructor. May 


Glick, Rong, and 


group actions on manifolds 
and characteristic classes, Morse theory cobordism, exo 
manifolds. Prerequisite Math 287 or permission of the 
peated for credit with permission Rong 


289 Topics in Topology (3) „ knot 
n surfaces and 3 manifolds; 


Topics may include hyperbolic structures on [ Math 28 
theory; topology of 3-manifolds topology of 4 manifolds. Prerequisite: ? ion 

1 T" ssi " 
or permission of the instructor. May be repeated for credit with pt rmiss caf 


295 Reading and Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit stall 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ination 
Limited to students preparing tor the Doctor of Philosophy general exam! | 
May be repeated for « redit staf 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) it 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit 

m 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
See Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


— 


MICROBIOLOGY AND IMMUNOLOGY 


Professor J.W. Albright 

Associate Professors G.V. Stokes, C.A. Holland ^ 
's degree 

Prerequisite: à bachelor $ JE 

quivalent de gi 


Master of Science in the field of microbiology 

y, or an € alent 
va", 

g courses or equi NL. 


aken conc urrent) 


major in biological or physical sciences trom this Universit 
undergraduate program must have in« luded the followin 


11-12; Chem 11-12, 151-52, 153-54 Math 30, 31 (31 may bet d 
graduate program); Phys 1, 2 of 
> i school of d 

Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian 565 i hy 
Sciences. A total of 30 credit hours is required, 24 hours ot course work e 71-16 i 
22 and Micr 27^ iy 9 


thesis (Micr 299-300). The course work must include Bioc 221- ted wi 
remaining academic work should consist of graduate level courses selec 
approval of the department T 
| eneral requie | 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of microbiology Required the gene jon €" Í 
stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences. The ( eneral gxaminat 


least four fields, two of which n ; biological d lines. i 

as " of which must be in microbiological discipl yiip 
i s js 

v (including subó ipd" 


and cellular bio 


Q 


Research fields: immunology, pathogeni microbiolog 


bacteriology, parasitology, and mycology), and molecular " 
virology, microbial physiology, and genetics) y^ 
> : w 
212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) athog” 
: f the host-f 


$50 


Qe 
DN 


Lecture course, with focus on the molecular events 
tionship (Spring) "Ld 


225 Microbial Physiology I (3) uabolist ^ í 
Microbial structure, nutrition, transport, growth, genetics, Me si 
ulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Fall) "Lal 


226 Microbial Physiology II (3) mure ^ is) 
- 1 the SUUC org 


ntibiotics OF 


l'he actions of antimicrobial agents and an vel. 

chemistry of microorganisms at the cellular and molecular le NA 

Micr 225 or permission of instructor (Spring) aod 
229 Immunology (3) igens og 

Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts Antig per r 

antigen and antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and the! go 

Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 (Fall) y? 
233 Virology (3) ‘ruses: 

tion of viru? 


Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characteriza 
Bioc 221-22 or permission of instructor (Fall) 


MOLECULAR AND CELLULAR ONCOLOGY 199 


235 Human and Transforming Viruses (3) Holland 
'urrent soncepts of transformation and disease caused by RNA and DNA 
.. Viruses Prerequisite: Micr 233 (Spring) 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) 
Survey of mic robial 
na (Spring) 
260 Cellular and Molecular Immunology (3) Albright 
Advanced seminars in cellular and molecular in 


immunology Prerequisite: Micr 
os 
<29 (Spring) 


277-78 Qan: : h 
78 Seminar: Mic robiology (1-1) 
equired of graduate students (Academii 
293 Special Topics (arr.) 
Se ected topic s in 
Spring) 


295 Research (arr.) 


(Fata! differs each time the 
299... a land spring) 
i Thesis Research (3-3) 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
EM to students preparing for the Doctor of } 
- ay be re eated for credit 
39 y e] I edi 
9 Dissertation Research (arr ) 
Amited to Doctor of Phil 


Staff 


systems that depict basic concepts of genetic princ iples. 


Staff 

year 
Staff 
microbiology. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 
Staff 
course is offered: may be repeated for credit. 


Staff 
Staff 
'hilosophy general examination. 


Staff 


osophy candidates May be repeated for credit. 

MOLE 

—VLEC - 

Pia AND CELLULAR ONCOLOGY i 
," Fati 1 

Dietric ‘erno (Director), | Ahlgren, P. Cohen, A.M. ( olberg-Poley, E.C. DeFabo, B. 


Goldstein, T. Hla, ( Holland, S.P. Ivy, J.K Kelleher, K.A. 


A A A. Fiskum, A | 
adel, pc | Nessler, P. Klubes, A. Kumar, S.K. Ladisch, P $ Latham, T. Maciag, H.G. 


n, 


Tensta; irap Manning, M.J. Manyak, W.D Merritt, D.W. Morris, F.P Noonan, J.M. 
H, g ein, RA p B inya erri r 


y.R "etryshyn, G.H Reaman, C.C. Rodgers, J.M Rosenstein, A.M. Schwartz, 
angaris e Siegal, S.G Silverberg, R.K. Sokas, M.A Stepp, J.A. Straw, I.A. Tabarra, 


' L.S. Wele h, B.W Wessels, W.R Wilson 

r and cellular oncology —Prerequisite: A 
3 biological sciences, or in approved related field 

zn. uro ,, aera] requirements stated under Cx ‘umbian School of Arts and Sci- 
i 223, 224 Cok must include: Bioc 221-22, 250 266; BiSc 274; Phar 203; Onco 221, 
the morse lecular and cellular onc ology that may be included 
: Anat 256, 260, 261: Bioc 234, 251, 252, 270; BiSc 126, 227, 229, 
Gnet 256; Micr 229, 23 3, 258, 260; Phar 240, 242; Rad 203; Stat 127, 


' field of molecul 
mistry 


rech 
m Cel] “a ‘namical, viral, nutritional, UV light, and radiation carcinogenesis; 
uno OWth facto SA suetabolism; gene regulation; oncogenes and tumor suppressor 
Ud n erapy; immun, l ‘emotherapy and mec hanisms of resistance; radiotherapy; im- 
tq pelecujar Marker, °8y of bone marrow transplant; development of immunological 
teventig mum. oq for diagnosis and detection; tumor immunology; epidemiology 
221 The p : “rand AIDS; mex hanisms of metastasis 
Epidemjg Science of Oncology (3) 
Carcinogene : Benetics, viruses, onc ogenes, chemical cart inogenesis, radiation 
Markers ho S tumor growth metastasis, biochemistry of cancer cells, tumor 
22 therapy and ne and cancer, cancer immunobiology, radiotherapy, chemo- 
2 Molec, im nunotherapy (Fall 


Semi ar ncology (2) 
1 ins aling with mole ular basis for the topics introduced in Onco 
Scientig cing) 

p licast Argument and Debate (2) 
"esearch. 02 Of deductive 
Tear)", 2°Sign and 

arch j; : 
ture Iteraturo 


logic in formulating testable hypotheses in oncology 


Critique of experimental protocols. Utilizes primary 
for instruct 


ines. ant a ion on critical analysis of the scientific litera- 
truci Pplications; debate and testimony. Admission by permission of 


| 
| 


200 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


224 Research Seminar (2) 
Forum for students to present their research findin 
program fac ultv for critical evaluation. Admission 

198 Advanced Reading and Resear h (art 
Limited to students preparing tor the Doctor of Philosophy general exalt 
May be repeated for credit 

399 Dissertation Research (ar: 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candk 


€ fellow stude 


permission of instructo 


lates. May be repeated for credit. 


MUSEUM STUDIES 


Committee on Museum Studies 
M.C. Malaro (Director), R.L. Humphrey, C.R. Rose 
t DrORT 


ers an interdepartmentái | 
program 1$ design 


primary a idemic interest long with training ™ tbe 
í ration of seums. The 208 
tion of museums. The $ < that 


he successful operati 

: seum positions 
hose career interests are yc 
vir academic disc Wi 
nuseum e ;ducation $ " 
Educatio? 


A.D. Andrews, J. Vlach 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences o 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of museum stu lies. The 
those who seek a deepening of their 


broad range of talents required in 


ume 


program is to produc e graduates who are prepared to 
quire both scholarship and functional! skills. (Students 


ily curatorial should consider \lving for the Master of Arts ir 
with a concentration in muse those interested in 
refer to the Master of Art nder the Graduate Se hool of 
Human Development.) 

Students apply ing for candidacy in the Museum Studies Program must me ret all ge" s 


> . ent ? 
requirements tor admission to Columbian School of Arts and 5ciences The stu jc o 
academ™ grt 


| t to the proposed 
prol jn to SY 


ient, relevant 
emen" 
re wo 


have an undergraduate major, or its eq 


and must be able to demonstrate a suffi pre paratic 


t a requi 


bre adth f academic 


the proposed graduate course of stud Prior museum training is not : 
In preparing the academic core jM ka of the program « of study, students o them 
courses offered by the appropriate academic departments Courses re levant T 
seum studies portion of the program are described below and are suppleme i lew p 
tional courses offered by other departments. A represi ntative list of these supp" 
courses appears at the end of this section à; Nd 
l'he Committee on Museum Studies serves the Museu m Studies Program int, pd! 
capacity. Its members are drawn from severai de partments o1 the Unive rsity 
Smithsonian Institution oi 


, virt 
Master of Arts in the field of museum studies—Required the ge eral P roin A 
stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences The degree requires 2 moni not 
ca 


42 hours of course work. At least 15 hours of course work mt z eol A 
biological sc jences: B i 


nbination students "a 
Art De parte” cgi 


discipline, for example, American studies, anthropology 
paleobiology, history, or an appropriate int« rdisciplinary cor 
M preparation and interests may enroll in courses in the ; sue y 
15 hours of course work must be in museum studies courses that concer pject care [i 
int, exhibiting, and 09 tont 
) in the Ww jashint 


as museum administration, collections manage 


conservation. At least 6 hours must be in a museum internshi] co 
elsewhere. The student must pass a comprehensive examination base b 
and submit a research paper sp 
201 Introduction to Museum Studies: ive 
History and Philosophy of Museums (3 pe spi 
Museums viewed from historical, phil losophical, ¢ and practical | wt $ 
Examination and comparison of types of collecting organizati jep 
contemporary studies on the status of museums and their p M 
(Fall "d 
202 Introduction to Museum Studies: Administration (3) dits obli” ios 
| museum * an md 


Overall yperat no ^0 &eum sal «t " sf th 
rali c peration oi the museum: legal s atus of the ynprofit ? J 
o the pub lic; governance, staffing, policymaking as ant S 


Theor, applie d to prac tical situations (Spring) 
p 
ti 


203 Fiscal Management of Nonprofit ut (3) nonp/? 
nd act ounting for 


accounting 


Basic concepts of general 
tions; budgets and budget systems; use of the ! 
ther financial maní 


1 i 
iong-range planning; income sources ther 
(Spring) 


nts and 


„ination 


"T. 
ram le „ading! 


4 
e 


NEUROSCIENCE 201 


: i ;thical Iss Malaro 

?15 Collections Management: Legal and Ethical Issues (3) 1 - 
Establishing collections policies; laws, regulations, conventions, and codes that 
affect ac quisitions, deaccessions, loans, and collection care: acc ountabilitv: 


access problems (Fall) Staff 
, ~ í i icati 3) Sta 
216 Collec tions Management: Practical Applications (3 T 

T tablishing and managing cx ec- 

The implementation t collections policies: establish and managing collec 

tions, n nagement procedures and systems, doci tation of collections, 


records preservation ollections acce ind storage, handling packing and 
shipping, and inventory control opring B h 
27 : x : unc 
270 Museum Exhibition: Curatorial Resear: h and Planning (3) T p 
. taf with en sis on e jit con- 
Museum research from a curatorial point t view, with emphasis on exhil 
Ceptualization and development. Research te hniques, information sources 
script production Fal 
tr s p 
27 : ^ : ms, Volkert 
4/1 Museum Exhibition: Design Processes (3 or 6 sims, f 
le processes of resear h, conceptualization. pl inning, and evaluation from a 


designer's point of view. Focus is 
laboration 


| projects with some group col- 


he designer's vocali isuai thinking, design documentation, 
and specifications Fall and spring 
i alaro 
291 Museum Internship 1 to 6) Male 


xperience in mu 


ndividua] work e ns of the Washingt on area and possibly 
elsewhere Each student should make arrangements with the Director of the Mu- 
Seum Studies Program, Museum intern 
members of the coope ry 


- Object care and conser ibitir ll, spring, and summer) lag 
?95 Directed Research (3) Staff 
Individual research on spec 
Proved by th 


vised by one or more 
m management, 


Topics must be ap- 
May be repeated for 


ial topics in the museum fi 


ie Director of th 


Credit (Fall t 
297 à ill, Spring, and ler Staff 
cial Ton; Staff 
^*^ Special l'opics (3) i 
lay © repeated for « redit prov ided the topic differs 
Related 


cour à 
*Ourses Offered by other departments 


294 Field and Labor 
211 Probl, 


lr 


inservat s 
At/Ant) 29» 1 a A 
Tt/, Wise! 
Anth 293 Prey, ntive Conservation Techniques 
Educ 25 f 


“<I Museum 


156227 Museum | 
Educ : useum E 


230 Managing tions 
y aging ( ) 
Edy , duc 240 Proposa] Writing 
REY 286 Interpretation T House Museu! 
TrDa 244 F E — 


E : Lighting Design 
nn, 2s Sung Desig; 
Da 233 Architecture of 

à Scene D 'sign: Rend 

TrDa 235 Scene De Ls ^ ra J 

N ^ esien 1OGe1l 


: ; wth Baumgold N.A. Breslin, S Dopkins, G. Fiskum, S Huang, J } 
Senthal Tum, rw, Moody, R.J. Packer, D.( Perry, K.D. Peusner, I.M Rosenstein, R.E. 


Doctor o *Rothbiat, D.A Schessel, S J. Schiff, R.]. Wal L. Werling 

hemis of losoph, In the field of ne TOR lisite: A bachelor's degree in | 

T ted aca] SClences, or an approved -— i E i 

Search cu core requirements stated under ( Olumbian School of Arts and Sciences. | 

U; pi Co a pam of 72 credit hours, in uding 12t 

ue to 403, 2 ast include Bioc 221-22, 280 | JEn, 201, 282. 

250, 26, © Neun Scie YC 268, 281. Stat 127, Statistics for th logical Sc ienc - Ce " aa 

fieldy, i Mig 9 nce that may be ed in the program include Anat 253, 277; Bio 

Patho) Neur hemist : 223, 281 he general examination is taken in three ol "à j 
Y, lieu oimp, > " europharma. ology behav ioral s it nce 'uroanatomv/neurc M 

uno 98y, neuro 


physiology 


NN Se cm c 


202 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


" i À id ism of 
Research fields: cerebral ischemia, neural transplantation, molecular mechani 


ide ve ne 
action of drugs of abuse, neurotransmitter sy stems, neuropeptides, deve lopmental 


biology, psychobiology of learning and memory 


220 Neurodegenerative Diseases (2) 


. of clini” 
Pathophysiology of neurodegenerative diseases es of 


from the perspec tiv 


cal and basic science investigators 


230-31 Career Skills for the Biomedical Sciences (2-3) ‘ ant à 
NeuS 230: Planning seminars, resear¢ h writing techniques designing gn of th? 
plications, and ethical issues in the sciences. NeuS 231 Examination dip 


itists in varying se 


developing roles of biomedi« al sci ttings for reser aes 
policy and program planning, administration of training grants, S ienti 


ing and education, and biote hnology and patent law 
291 Neuroscience Internship (2) d throug 
Limited to Ph.D. candidates in the neuroscience program Rotation 
selected laboratories during the first year of study 
292 Seminar (1) 
Research reports and discussions by guest lecturers, faculty 


Wd 
and students w 


be repeated once for « redit 
294 Current Topics in Neuroscience (1) 
Presentations and discussion on current topics base 
296 Advanced Studies (1) 
Presentation and discussion of research by inv ited speakers 
neurobiology will be studied each semester 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) aint 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor o! Philosophy 8 ale 
May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for € 


" tions 
d on journal public 


i 
A different 9 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH - B 


Professors N.D. Singpurwalla, J.E. Falk, R.M Soland, T.A. Mazzuchi (Chair 


Adjunct Professor R.H. Clark 
Professorial Lecturers J.F. Ince, R. Srinivasan, J.L Kreuser 
Assistant Professors T.Z. Irony, H.G. Abeledo 


` — 4 å . iaadin to 
See the School of Engineering and Applied Science tor programs leading 


ter's, professional, and doctoral degrees 


201 Survey of Operations Research: Deterministic Models (3) x: s | 
Basic concepts and techniques of deterministic operations Te :nd. E | 
as applied x problems in industrial and governmental dec isan val | 
integer, nonlinear, and dynamic programming; networks; game m 
uisite: Math 33 or permission of instructor (Fall) uchi and 

202 Survey of Operations Research: Stochastic Models (3) 
Basic concepts and techniques of sto« hastic operations researc aking Pus 
plied to problems in industrial and governmental decision mision "T d 
chains, queuing, inventory, regression analysis forecasting: ^. of W 
and simulation. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 Math 33, or permissio 
(Spring) Abeledo 

209 Mathematics in Operations Research (3) bra, ad ods 
Mathematical foundations of optimization theory linear alge? ath 
culus, and real analysis. Geometrical interpretati 
use of software. Applic ations to modeling tec hniques in 9 
Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall and spring) tron Pe 

216 Stochastic Foundations of Operations Research (3) statistic® : 
Topics in probability theory, stochastic proc esses, and He poissoP. "a 
Foundations of probability, « onditional probability, d ing go 


jumeric®”, f 
ons Nu poration l 


ode 
Markov chains, and Bayesian inference. Introduction t9 “116 of gl 
making using influence diagrams. Prerequisite Apse Tw 
instructor (Fall and spring) Clar KT 


^ T i me a 
Analytic Models for Management and Administration (3) rime? j% 
i : ; and €% 
Application of quantitative methods and concepts § p 
niques taken from system theory, simulation, decision 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 203 


queuing, mathematical programming, and functional analysis. For graduate 
Students outside the School of Engineering and Applied Science. (Fall 
and spring) 


235 Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling I (3) Clark and Staff 


Stock-flow analysis of feedback svstems presented for policy analysis and man- 
agement. System dynamics; principles of systems employed to structure the 


Problem-solving process. Systems modeling using micro omputers (Fail 
aa and summer) ] 
236 Systems Thinking and Policy Modeling II (3) Clark and Staff 

jase studies in dynamic policy analysis. Use of micro: omputer simulation. 

The class collectively models and simulates a social svstem to explore policy 
za, oPtions Prerequisite: OR 235 pring) } 
237 Logistics Planning (3 Aras 

uantitative methods in model b iiiding for logistics systems, inc luding orga- 
nization, pro, urement transportatic n, inventory, maintenance, a their inter- 

relationships Stresses applications Prerequisite: ApSc 115, Math 33 
oe, Spring, even years) 

“91 Li 


Linear Programming (3 Abeledo and Staff 
1e simplex method. its variants, and recent interior point methods considered 
rom theoretic ty, sensitivity, and 


om thea i uisite: OR 209 or per- 
Mission of inst 


al and computational points of view. In 


gramming. Large-scale optimization. | 
Steer ructor (Fall and spring) aA 
hd Onlinear Programming 1(3 Falk and Staff 

asic theoretical and com: tion theory, including 


N 
e 


ional topics in oj 


1 


onvexity and the optimality conditions. Algorithms for solving unc onstrained, 
Nearly “onstrained, and nonlinearly constrained problems. Applications. Pre- 
253 jaqtisite: OR 209 or permission of instructor Spring qe pM 
"eger and Network Programming (3 Abeledo and Staff 
robes oral Optimization problems 1s an cations. Network 


' Minimum spanning tree h, maximum flows, minimum 
' Optimal matchings. r 
Cutting plane methods fo; 
9r permission of instructor 
Plications of Lin 

Ptimization 
Analysis of 
energy, relig 
olio sel 


s. Complexity theory. Enumera- 


1 
; 
eger programs. Prerequisite: OR 


topring, odd years > 

r ; aT té I 
ear and Nonlinear Falk and Staf 
T heory (3) 


Optimization models including areas of 


water pollution, 


librium, port- 


ability, Inventory control, game theory. ¢ hemica 
ection, 


Modeling and parameter estimation. Solution of models via the GAMS 
261 1 Software Prerequisite: Math 33 Fall ~ 
M wid of Games (3) Falk and Staff 

! athemati, al models of. onflict and cooperation with applications in econom- 
vision ** defense, transportation, and so ietal issues | voting sc MM fair 
Bames. p, auctions) Concept and computation of equilibrium in n-person 
262 Decisi requisite Math 33 Fall dar oe 
ecision nalysis (3) Soland and Staff 
ision meee under cert ünty, uncertainty, and < 1 several « X 

and or and decision trees value of information, subjective probability 
ing. 4D Statistic s, utility and value the utiple-criteria decision 


ina. 
201 one anç Optimization 
27 Fo 251; Or pe 


goal programming ite: ApSc 116 and OR 
‘Mission of instru tor Fall, even years 

Regres "m Techniques (3) Mazzuchi and Staff 
alysis and other heuristic forecasting tet hniques. Detailed devel- 
. ? BOX-Jenkins tech 
Nee, inc Bes and ex 


ue for time-series analysis, including mov- 


Ponential smoothing as special cases Application to engi- 


' usiness . P 
4 » and eco: it ising specia imputer software packages. 
273 ; isite: OR . € ( nnomi s using SI ial ny | I 
Sys -^ 216, (Fall Odd vears des 
Sim lati Yetems Simulation (3) irony and Staff 
Or j . 
a ber/rar * disc rete stochastic models. Sin languages. Random- 
n V pP : 3 f y MM. 
ents, COI-Variato generation. St al ind analysis of experi 


- termins 
desj ne ting/nonterminating sin 


n of input distributi 
' ApSc 116, Cs; i 


ns ol system 


Validation of 


uctor 


204 


277 Queuing Theory (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Mazzuchi and sd 
Single-channel exponential queuing systems, Markovian single- and ewe 
sources, Erlang . 
Model but 


channel models, including birth-death processes, finite 
models. General arrival and service patterns Jackson networks 


à > ul 

ing, basic solution techniques, and formal theoretical developments. Prereq 

site: OR 216 or permission of instructor (Spring) f 
Mazzuc hi and SI 


279 Inventory Control (3) ch 


Mathematical techniques appie d to decisions about when and how mu ter 
produce or purchase Mathematical models of inventory systems with -— 
ministic and stochastic demands, continuous and periodi review polic N 
multi-item models with constraints, muiti-ec helon models Prerequisite: oF 
116 or permission of instructor (Fall, odd years) "m. 
281 Reliability Theory I (3) Singpurwalla a 
Mathematical theorv: coherent structures, association ofr indom varia les, 


inequi 
chastic characterization of wear, preservation theorems, bounds and inet jan 
ties. Statistical theory: probabilistic derivation of failure models; 2169 


methods. Life testing, survival analysis, expert opinion Prerequisite: 


permission of instructor (Fal f 
) ; and S$ 
282 Quality Control and Acceptance Sam sling (3) Mazzuchi ? $, 

I I art 


Mathematical and statistical approaches to quality assurance Contro" ý m 
tgoing quality levels. "n. 
niques 
ctor. 


acceptance sampling by attr ibutes and variables, ou 
quality, relationship between reliability and quality, Bayesian tec 
time-series methods. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or permission of instru 
(Spring) T 
284 Computer-Intensive Methods in Industrial Singpurw alla, Toman, 
and Engineering Statistics (3) i ding p 
Computer-aided design and analysis of industrial experiments, inclu "d 
torial, Taguchi, and other designs. Analysis of surv ival, reliability, 4D tect 


^ "i tion 
control data, including reliability growth and point processes Simula tat P 


niques in reliability analysis. Corequisites OR 281; Stat 217 Same 8$ 
(Fall, odd years) * and 
291 Problems in Operations Research (3) Piera up 
Field experience in operations researc h on a team basis Each sme s 
using operation dri 


|r 


cates an actual problem and formulates a solution 


models. Prerequisite: Knowledge of FORTRAN or BASK (Falls 08 j 

297 Special Topics (3) p d 
Selected topics in operations research, as arranged. May be repeat ff 
Prerequisite: permission of instructor (As arranged) s 

298 Research (arr.) for of 
Basic or applied research in operations resear h. May be repeated ouf 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) zalk and ip 
351 Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) n m» 
Fractional and geometric programming, brani h-and-bound metho phe pott 
problems, Lagrangian algorithms, nonconvex optimization techn sar) " 
uisite: OR 252 or permission of instructor (Spring, every! "iat it 

352 Nonlinear Programming II (3) "d fig 


aai 
Optimal | f families gl 
ptimality conditions, convex analysis, development 0 the". 


strained and constrained algorithms. Discussion of key rt 
programming, such as duality, rate of convergence nonconve ruc 
and sensitivity analysis. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission a T 
(Fall) piace? pl, 
353 Sensitivity and Stability Analysis in Optimization | 3) ing et 
Effects of data perturbations on solutions of a nonlinea pi 
Theoretical results that characterize and validate ¢ alcul 
optimal values, solution points, and multipliers w ith respec $ 
rameters. Sensitivity formulas, bounds for optimal values angi d 
Prerequisite: OR 252 (Spring, every third year) palk origi 
154 Optimization Using Factorable Functions (3) storable. Poo 
Nonlinear programming when the problem functions are fac "m 


1$. "M 
structure of derivatives, high-order unt onstrained algorithm x progi 
mer der t ve? prere? 

for nonlinear programming, global solution to noncon ds. 


x : tho 
markar's projective method and related interior point me 
OR 252 (Spring, every third year) 


PHARMACOLOGY 205 


Advanced Topics in Forec asting (3) Singpurwalla and Staff 
Dynamic linear models, Kalman filtering, non-Gaussian filtering, spectral analy- 
sis, Simulation tec hniques and optimal contro] Prerequisite: OR 271 or per- 
mission of instru tor (Spring, even years) 


Design and Analysis of Simulation Experiments (3) Irony and Staff 
Spe 


373 


cial topics from among perturbation and sensitivity analysis, initial tran- 


sient problems and warm up periods for nonterminating simulations, variance 
reduction techniques, response s irface methods, de veloy I ulation 
Software Prerequisite OR 273 or permissi« ot instructor Fall, even vears) 
377 Advanced Sto hastic Models in Operations Research (3 Mazzuchi and Staff 
Applied probability models, in« ding the Poisson process, continuous-time, 


Cenumerable State Markov processes renewal theory, semi-Markov regenera- 
tive i 


Processes. Applications to jueues, inventor 


search systems Pre 


381 Re 


ther operations re- 
ructor (Fall) 

liability 7 heory II (3 Sin alla and Staff 
1 athematica] theory: stochastic characte rizati utivariate survival, shock 
models anq wear processes, and reliability t} eory tor multistate components 
Statistical theory recent developments in analysis of fai] ire data. Prerequisite: 


OR 281 (Spring, odd vears) ý 
roject for Professional Degree (3) Fiacco and Staff 


requisite: OR 27 Ir permission of 


3o Amited to students in the professional degree program Fall and spring) 
A vanced Reading and Resear: h (ar: Staff 
Amited to st : 


udents preparing for t 
May be repeated for cre lit 
is, 


."Sertation Research | I Staff 
Limited to Doctor 


© qualifying examination. 


of Science candidates May be repeated for redit 
PH 
MACO] OGY 
fes : 
"wá HG Mandel Chair), J.A. Straw, P Klubes, F.P. A S T.L. Loo (Research), 
Assoc; Kennedy 
"late TOfessors T) ( Perry, M.R. P " S.R. Pat L.l g 
Qst ` 
Bac "tá of Scie nce in the field of pł v—Prerex te: a or of Arts or 


: B Course, Science degree The un I program must have included the follow- 
divalent: BiSc 11-12 Phys 1, 2; Math 31, 32; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 
e in physic al chemistry is also recommended 

id; Benera] requirements stated under Columb an School of Arts and Sci- 


iding Bio, 221-22: Phyl 201, 212 Phar 203, 205, 299-300 


qu; A Cours 
an Mired, 
88, inc h 


nder Ca) ^ Phy in the fie ld of pharmacology Required: the general requirements 

N Research el. umbian Se hool ot Arts and 5ciences 
i e e , 

Ung AES: mole, ular care inogenesis, genetic 


oxicology, cancer chemotherapy, 


: à! and molecular pharmacology and toxic ton cmo: 
p larmacok ino; ! 


ology 


Klubes and Staff 


ng drug receptor interactions, struc- 


nomena, cellular 


Dacokinetics, membrane 


is, and spe mechanisms of mutagenesis arcinogenesis, teratogene- 
205 p! Pern Pecific organ toxicity; risk assessment and ipolation. Admission 
205 Phar lission of th, instructor Fa 

Lecture, ORY (8) Straw and Staff 

aS a Oratory, ce nierences on nteraction of d id bii logical systems 

Che an of rational dise ise therapy. Prerequisite 203, courses in bio- 
230 g 2, 9nd Physiology. or approval of department Fall 

Se] Opics in Toxic ology (arr Staff 
à May } ISDects OF toxic ology Content differs « ach time the course is offered 
249 Mo} Tepe ated for ç redit Fall 


nd sprin 


"ula all 5 Patior 
The i pac Pharmacology and Toxic ology (2) Patierno 
Mecha "dct of Mole, ular biology m pharmacology and toxicolc gy. Molecular 
Ce lor acq of drug and chemica action. Gene ation in metabolism, re- 
Prereoui ^ “Y, Signal transdy tion, and ce stress responses Gene therapy. 
ISite. Phar 


203, Biox 221 


206 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


242 Molecular Carcinogenesis (2) Patio 
Molecular biology of cancer initi iation and progression Moleculat mech 
of DNA sequence alteration and repair. Oncogenes tumor suppressor fe 
and metastasis suppressor genes Prerequisite Bioc 221-22 Ot permiss! 
instructor perty 

254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) T: 
Recent advances and research in pharmacology. Pre sentations by laboratory 
entists from neighboring institutions (Spring) d S cui 

258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel ar cells 
Seminars on mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor 
(Spring, even years) Klub 

59 Readings: Cancer and Cancer C hemotherapy (2 anc 
Selected readings ind discussion ot recen t advan n cancer and 
chemotherapy research. Prerequisite Phar 201 or 205 Spring, ode antl 

269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) a is f 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each time thë cour 4 
fered; may be repeated once for credit (Fall) sta? 

272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) à of d£ 
Mechanisms for the absorption, distribution, metabolism nd « exci 
and the physical, chemical, and biologk al factors affecting these PP ite ratt 
studied through extensive reading of classical and ¢ urrent original P ‘spi 
Prerequisite Bioc 221-22, Phar 203, or pern Lission of the instructor. and 99 
} Pharmacokinetics: Principles and Applications (2) Abramson’ siti? 

^ descri] tion of compartment ind pi iologica dels of drug GSP gg 
Problem solving to obtain rate constar van clearances, etc "r^ pmi 
mental data. E mte of drug disposition exemplifying Y arious P” I 
_ kinetic approat he op! d son à se 
; Advanced Topics in ber ain ology Abram? 
and Toxicology (1 parmi 
Lectures and seminars on advances in n echan s ol drug í action, P choi 
ogy of new drugs, theoreti pects of armacolo aboratory ! 
May be repeated for credit Fall and perry we 

280 Neuropharmacology (2) in t on. 
Fundamental principles. Neurotransmitters and their pathway! al te haidi, 
nervous system. Electrophysiological, molecuial ind bioche m ult. 
Drug effects on neurotransmitter pathways Biochemical basis 0 evo Y 
ease. Prerequisite Phar 205 or permission ot tor (Spring? » 

295 Reading and Research (arr.) qui 
May be repeated for credit "m. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) : rio 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) aL axo i 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor o! Philosophy genera qi 
May be repeated for « redit K 
399 Dissertation Research (arr for » 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy indidat May be repeated " 
P» 
PHILOSOPHY e! 
University Professors P.]. Caws, K.F. Schaffner hill 
Professors R.H. Schlagel, R.S. French, W.B. Griffith (Cai R.P. Chur " i 
Associate Professor A. Altman ! 
Assistant Professors D. DeGrazia, G. Weiss “iy 
Adjunct Assistant Professor J.J. Glove jy om 
hilos0P gd ^ 
Master of Arts in the fie v with a concentration inf torical 5 ofS 
cial policy—An interdis that t ; the normative, his y probl s 
lytical-logical skills of | to bear upon € onte mpos po 
cial policy Prerequisite a bachelor's degree fr an accre ;dited e s pi, 
Students are expected t. have ci ted the prereq Lisites to graduat an 
Required: the general req iirements stated 1 r Columbian sch ) ini iy 
ences. Two options are available at the di » ion? 


credit hours of approved gr 


PHILOSOPHY 207 


(Phi) 299-300) 


i , Or (2) a minimum of 36 credit hours of graduate course work that does not 
clude a thes 


is. All students are required to take four courses selected from Phil 230, 231, 
one fro’ 255, 262, 281, and HCS Phil 775; and, for the public policy core, four courses, 
(c) PSc 2 eac h of the follow ing groups: (a) PSc 229, 212, 217; (b) Econ 217, 221,2 37, 248; 
tives 03, WStu 240, E&RP 210, Hist 213; (d) PPol 211, Stat 183 or 111, PAd 295. Elec- 

» May focus On à particular policy area (e g. biomedical/health care, urban/welfare, or 


envir | | | 
i onmenta] policy), or may explore varied approaches and policy issues. Each candi- 
e must pass a Master 


cipli s Comprehensive Examination based on the particular interdis- 
con nary composition of the student's program of study Prospective candidates should 
sult Professor W B. Griffith ' 


chair of the department 


| bum number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 
Braduate credit: 


i additional course work is required. See the Undergraduate Programs 
ulletin fo» (Caper , "T ws j 


Course listings 


201- : : 
2 Readings and Research (3—3) Staff 
advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems 
cader ; 
214 11C year) 


Sructuralism and Hermeneutics (3) Caws 
le notion of structure in the human sciences: its ante edents, linguistic 


e " : : : = 
Xpression, and development in philosophy, anthropology, psychoanalysis, 
listoriograpp and criticism. Strategies for the decoding of structure in 
i TMeneutics The apparent metamorphosis of structuralism in postmodern 

thinkers. 


T ethical Issues in Policy Arguments (3) Griffith, Churchill 
jan analysis of ethical foundations of public policy arguments (protection 
appeals pa Onment, health and safety equality of opportunity). Case studies of 

~ > 10 societal values (preference—satisfaction, welfare improvements), to 


no ; " 
aide. of justice or fairness, and to moral rights. Attention to historical contexts 
Cc $ 


23 
l Economic Justic 


ts and to racial, gender, and class biases (Fall) 

æ (3) Griffith 

'conomic analysis of equity and efficiency of current U.S income 
àSSessmo,, b^tterns. Theories of justice; e onomic theories of distribution; 

235 ment of redistribution policies 

ncepts usiness (3) Griffith, Lenn 

e s and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specific business prob- 


"ms, e i i | 
Vertisin s." risk management piant relocation, preferential hiring, political ad- 


SMpp 8: evelopment of theorv of corporate social responsibility. Same as 
242 Philosont. (Spring) 

Examiner! ww» and Social Policy (3) Altman 

ety, Topi ow Of basic questions about the role law can and should play in soci- 


Pretati vw Include the nature and basis of rights; theories of« onstitutional inter- 
251 (Spring) ' Proposals for legal and political reform of Western liberal democ racy. 


ted hilosophy of Sci Schlagel 
252 gelcted topice Phy of Science (3) Schlage 
Critica] Epistemology (3) Schlagel 


cal exer: ) ; 
255 Phil amination of selected problems or theories of knowledge 
Sop y and ^ r 
An ex inati Social Theory (3) Altman 
tematic s ation of philosophic al problems arising from efforts to gain a sys- 
Socia] Scien anding of society and culture Topics include the relationship 
ivism 1, ^^? to natura] science, feminist social science rationality, cultural 


lativig 
262 Ormatiy, hermeneutic 8, and critical theory t 
Selects iss sSues in Foreign Policy (3) Churchill 
Verty d disc foreign policy from à normative perspective, including global 
281 pement, the we "tive justice, sustainable development, environmental man- 
Nyj ental nection of human rights, and the ethics of military intervention. 
Develo ent of Sophy and Policy (3) 
Tange envi of Philosophic al frameworks for analyzing and appraising a wide 
cal Problem tonmenta] issues and modes of analysis Attention to both classi- 
cology» tpo ution, biodiversity) and the new “sustainable economy/ 


‚and to both microe onomic and biocentric modes of 


(3-3) Staff 


208 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


—HE 
L.C, Maximo? 


PHYSICS 

Professors O. Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, D.R Lehman, B.L 
(Research) 

Professorial Lecturer R. Eaton III 

Associate Professors W.( Parke, N.K. Khatcheressian, E P 
Peverley, H. Haberzettl, K.S. Dhuga 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.T. Broach, C.T. ( hristou pê 

Assistant Professors C. Bennhold, J.P. Conne llv (Visiting), M.E. Reeves, H. Ito, ^ 
Wiesler (Visiting), P.L. Cole (Research) 

Adjunct Assistant Professor A Eskandarian 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer S.L. Rugari 


Berman (Chair), 


Harper, W.J priscos, J^ 


jor i! 
ajot 
Master of Arts in the field of phy sics—Prerequisite: à bachelor's degree with a m ) 
physics at this University, or an equivalent degree 

i. The master's degree program with thesis—Required: th 


; a 1 se W 
under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, and 30 credit hours of course © phys 
22, 299-300 plus two of the following 


stat 
e general requirements rk io 


physics, including Phys 211, 212, 214, 221 


224, 225-26, 231, 233, 234, 243, 244 rome?" 
2. The master's degree program without thesis Required: the general requi 
stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, and 36 credit hours of od 224 


in physics including Phys 211, 212, 214, 221-22 plus two of the following: "'* 
225-26, 231, 233, 234, 243, 244 adef? 
The successful completion of a high-level computer language course withag 
or B is required for either option T 
: ts std 
uired: the general requiremen 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physics—Req : 
i „quired O44 
ig req 2437” 


under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, including the followir 


Phys 209-10, 211, 212, 214, 221-22, 224, 225, 226 or 232, 231, 233-34 OL 
Math 222 e 
; m st iu 
Research fields: nuclear physics—experimental and theoretic al studies on the ov v 


tering of few-body systems 8 robin’ 


electromagnetic and strong interactions, and scat 
trasonle 


intermediate energies; solid-state physics—high-1 
of electron scattering in solids, and surface physics goi? 


- ) ex all 2 
Consent of a departmental graduate advisor is required for admission to : 


courses in physics. mayo 
With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the department ^ 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. See the Undergracu 


super onductors, ul 


Bulletin for course listings pot 
209-10 Theoretical Methods in Classical Bennhold. rn 
and Quantum Physics (3-3) í enco 
Topics covered include solutions of partial differential equations ! o 
in physics; techniques of linear algebra; « alculus of variations; 6 "L 
sis; applications in physics of the theory of analytic functions: ! R 


tions; and group theorv in physics (Academic ye ar) l "d 
u phys FA : : ; ett» 

211 Advanced Mechanics (3) Haber ip TA 

Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory; V fo 


. jca 
ciples, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, canon 


tions, classical perturbation theory (Fall) B ji 
212 Special Relativity (3) ics: space P crt 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basi fields of physice" of ion 


n variant 10 V 
tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, covariar eq 


magnetism, relativistic variational principles relativistic 
Fall) oe 
> s -— Harte "n 
214 Electromagnetic Theory 
Principles of electrostatics and magnetostatics with Ji 
f 1 uis i j etica! jon. P Í 
of boundary-value problems in electrically and mag! ropag?t j 
Maxwell's equations, time-varying fields, and plane-wave Pag j J 
ing systems and scattering of radiation, including multipole gpri p 
s relativistic particles and radiation from moving charges. Harpe noe 
221-22 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) the el^ P. 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis a 
principles involved. Operators, representations, and trê 


ations tO ©, 
application activ? 


POLITICAL MANAGEMENT 209 


Schrödinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, perturbation theory, 
Scattering theory, (Phys 221: spring; Phys 222: fall) 

224 Statistical Mechanics (3) Peverley, Christou 
Systematic development of classical and quantum statistics. Gibbs paradox, 
microsc Opic origins of entropy and other thermodynamic variables, fluctua- 
lions, ensemble theorv, partition functions, distribution fun: tions, density ma- 
trices, Applications include the harmonic oscillator, magnetic systems, ideal 
wir Dirac and Bose Einstein systems, blac kbody radiation, phonons 

n Spring) 

225-26 Liüboratóry (3-3) Wiesler, Cole 

Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $50 per semester 
44. Academic year) 
231 Quantum Elec trodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) Ito 

A Presentation of the lower order effects depending upon the quantal nature of 

e elec tromagnetic field Hamiltonian formulation and field quantization, per- 
turbation calculations, ( ompton effect, photoelectric effect. elec tron-electron 

Scattering 

Iculties (Spring) 

Quantum Field Theory (3) Ito 

variant Presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson and Fermion 

233-3 velds, theory of S matrix, dispersion relations. and renormalization program. 

Nuclear Theory (3-3) Parke, Harper, Haberzettl, Ito, Lehman 
Nuc lear interactions, nuc lear models, theory of nuc lear reactions, pion physics, 

243 er interac tions, and elec tromagnetic interactions (Academic year) 
20lid-State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) Peverley, Reeves 
^'ystal struc ture and binding; the re iprocal lattice, X-ray diffraction. Elastic 


232 


Properties, thermal, electric, optical and magnetic properties of solids, disloca- 
4 Soli 8nd other defects (Fall 
El, 1d-State Physics: Electronic Properties (3) Peverley, Reeves 


Sctroni Properties of solids; band theory. Fermi surfaces. Metals and semi- 


tors, transport phenomena inc luding thermoelectric and magnetotrans- 


25 cts, superconductivity (Spring) 
Fr Topics (3) Staff 
cre iced lopics in nuclear or condensed-matter physics. May be repeated for 
291 Se, It with permission of graduate advisor (Fall and spring) 
mter (1) Harper 
DC T1 . : - 
a fures on c urrent topics in physics, May be repeated twice for credit. (Fall 
nd s I I : 
299. 309 Th Spring) 
398 Aqyas Research (3-3) Staff 
vanced fading and Research (arr ) Staff 


», May be udents preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
399 Disse repeated once for credit p 
Limited Aon Research (arr ) .. Staff 
“10 Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated for credit. 


Profa, MANAGEMENT 
9880» $5004. —. 
Pe e Arterton (Dean) 


Assi LCture , 
istang Pr urer D.W Johnson (Asso iate Dean) 


Braden soria] Lecturers D Anderson, D. Bailey, A Bedlington, R. Behn, M. 
, Wn, p, Choate, S Collender, M. Cornfield. W Corson, M. Edwards, T. 
Geraghty, A Goodman, W. Greener, W Hamilton, H. Hickman, 
' SClipce . Lazarus, P Lutzker, M. Mellman. J Pinkerton, M. Reese, B. 

"a, H, Sistare, G Stevens, R. Thomas, M Siegel, Y. Scruggs, D. Walter 
ofi ery drtduate School of Political Management, Columbian School of Arts and 
aster of Arts in the field of political management. Students focus 
SIX areas Within Political management: lobbying and government re- 


le, ma 

lànage anti iv 
M 8Y, an olitic a] ement, ‘ssues management, environmental politics, quantitative 
by Ster o ! ®adership 


rts in th 
Í : le fie Kis 1 'a » 
high acad edited a field of politica] management—Prerequisite: a bac helor 8 degree 
mic standing o. or university: demonstrable interest or experience in politics; 


Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian School of 
ences. The nonthesis program consists of 36 credit hours of course 
gram consists of 30 « redit hours of course work and 6 hours 
Students are required to complete a 400 hour internship of supervised | 
ment activity. Students are required to t ike PMgt 
in the chosen area of focus. Those in the nonthesis program must take PMgt 295. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Arts and Se 
work; the thesis P 
of thesis (PMgt 299-300): 
olitical manag 


201, 202, 207, 260, plus three cours 


Johnson and Sta” 


ement: Washington and its bi 
1 ideologv, elections, an 


Fall and 


201 Fundamentals of Political Management (3) 
An introduction to the field of political manag 
ters of power, lobbying and influence, issues an‘ 
cal considerations. Must be taken in the first semester of studies 
spring) $ 
202 Quantitative Methods for Political Managers (3) Bedlington: La ing 
Techniques of data analysis and the uses and abuses o! statistical reason 
with particular emphasis on applications to electoral campaigns, lobbying ob 
government relations. Topics include measurement, descriptive statistics P 
ability, and significance testing (Fall, spring, and summer) ars 
203 Statistical Analysis of Political Data (3) 
Multivariate analysis and its applications in politics 
cance testing, correlation, bivariate regression analysis, mu 
modeling, and factor analysis. Students analyze data from actua 
veys. Prerequisite: PMgt 202 or 211 (Spring) Mel? 
204 Quantitative Analysis and Political Strategy (3) 
Techniques of data analysis for formulating political strategies. Top 
major factors influencing voter decisions, level of voter informatio? © 
tiveness to politics, and analysis of major models of demographic group? 
allow targeted campaign appeals. Prerequisite PMgt 203 (Fall) wale 
205 Research and Data Collection (3) 
Evaluation of research information used by politic al managers T Poor 
position papers, analyze candidate rec ords, buy advertising times "a 
stituencies, and target direct mail for canvassing, registration, and ge 
vote campaigns. (Fall) sieg” 


fi 
Topics includ sso 
|tivariate Teg . 

| political ud 


206 Speech Writing (3) tati? 
Analysis and techniques of effective speech writing and speech presen igs 
public officials and candidates; emphasis on speet h writing for camp 
public policy forums (Spring) cori 

207 Strategy and Message Development (3) : „nals us? tow 
The specialized forms of communication that political profession 5 lop 
public support for their « andidates and policy positions Message wy 
the art and craft of persuasion and the integration of research, strat 
and public feedback (Spring) Be 

210 Computer Applications for Political Managers (3) ng adv ts 
Introduction to computers in elections and campaigns includits gait 
word processing, desktop publishing, statistical analysis of polls, P T 


and databases Fall, spring, and summer ; ' 

211 Polling (3) l T | Ho A 
Survey research uses in campaigns. Major objectives of surveys pe- 
drawing samples, constructing and pretesting questionnaires, n moni! 
viewing, financial implications, practical problems in selecting io) á 
polling organizations, and interpretation of survey data Parton: w 

212 Political Management and the Media (3) Art a 
Organization, practices, and norms of the major media; med ups 
lic officials, political campaigns, legislative battles, interest 879 ews a" 
of public policy Formulation of strategies for getting favor? S ring) 59 
for the issue or candidate and for ending a media « risis (5P yt 

214 Qualitative Research in Political Management (3) jews prot 
Uses and usefulness of focus groups and small-sample intet "i 
involved in these techniques; implications of psychologic (sum? p 

theory; relationship of qualitative and quantitative research 

217 Advanced Computer Applications in Politics (3) ine infor. qn 
Advanced desktop publishing, database management, on-lin mmu 

trieval from commercial databases, electronic mail system on 

multimedia production and data-mapping software (Su 


POLITICAL MANAGEMENT 211 


218 Politic $ and the New Media (3) 
Ise of new media in 
9n political rhetor 
(Summer) 

220 Fundraising 3) 
Raising 


Cornfield 


communications between politicians and ¢ itizens, effects 


ic, and quality of communic 


ations in contemporary politics, 


oclipcea 
and spending monev in political 
politi $8, and lob 


procedures 


ida contests, issue 
bying efforts. Budget ng, contro! of expenditures accounting 
trategies for f ndraising Summer 

Aundraising for Organizations 


Advanced techniques I tundra 


Long range finan« 
Bies 5, direct mai 


ind ger 


N 
N 


Geraghty 


Cal organizations 


lai stability for Sanizations, includin ship strate- 


emarketing, and special events 
230 Lobbying | 1) 
Ow lobby ind organized advocacy fit into the Am: 
and development ind implementat [ cy Strategic 
Dess, labo; public interest groups, and other nonprofit org t s 
23 within and ¿ among various branches « ! government rh we M le 
<31 Lobbying the Budget Process (3 edwards, Collender 
'olitics of the judget proce n e studies fre ! recent federal budget 
Cycles Formal ind informal mechanisms Í b g, the lobbving str: ategies 
employed by pei ite and pul rg zat to nce bi udgetary 
cec ision makir ind negotiat wit} 1 between executive agencies 


Summer) 


lanaging Gove 


rnment Relations Programs 
Tg 


Hoew ing 


mod lt s used hy I itions and business asso- 
ciations. toin 9 Ct levelopm« of y at Iederai, state, and local 
} Of Í 
233 e vels 48 we ll as i tern Spring 
LO 
Grassroots Politics (3 Staff 
“Obbyj Ing and advo, T te ind tecl es at the local level, Use of grass- 
roots lobbying bv « orat ‘ bor Ns, Civic and nonprofit organizations, 
i and special interes, : à 
*99/ 9 ; s 
Vànc ed Lobbying Strategy vistare 
Urrent ç Se studi f ir noli tiative ilat I roles of partici- 
Pants in lobb li» cainnaics. Prag * Ep a: 
240 Cid quantitative nalvs Prereq te: PMet 2 ’ 
“aM paign Management 
Tlentation to +} hac ‘ te « that i « 
tory Importance of 1. i get 
241 Ca gement Fall and 2552! 
am isin ;»00dman 
St Paign , Advertising ar and Promotion j Goodma 
trategies and techniques far +} se of the rious media in political cam- 
Paigns With an e " A : s} f t I otential uses 
E Various media: d Ey pment of cam: n messages; and production, tim- 
d and placeme, 850. TEN Students design print ads and 
roc ~ ele ive I gn | 
(S hures and prog, 1 30-second televisior spot. Laboratorv fe« $50 
242 C Pring) : i : 
Chon’ Organization Lebel 
he ^w acing the , impaien r Tu issessement [ the andidates, making 
"x de SION to run, fundraisino : j d hic targeting, field 
na ization Canvassino nhan nk ind get t-the-vote ress operations, fi- 
4 ancia ny ng, phonebanks and ge V pr I 
243 Strateg; Contro] and relations with the nar. ind interest groups — 
CF St; 
Presiden, ac tore i in Presidential C ‘ampaigns } Sta 
: Strategy: campaien oreanizatinn £ ndraising, primaries 
" ^ : ' ' t i and state 
[ 1 Fa ù 
Staff 
fe on campaigns, 
tt t t ! nts, limitations 
} r; lino f es 
Walter, Stevens 
ecto jeve and imple- 


jy. Integration of paid and 


— 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Reese, siege! 


247 Campaign Strategy and Management (3) for 
Strategy, tactics, and management of campaign resear h, polling, message 
mulation, and media (Fall and summer) pin 

250 Issues Management (3) bc 
Management of public policy issues, rise of referenda and citizen initiati” 4 
proliferation of issue-oriented campaigns directed at the grassroots How M 
viduals and interest groups participate in the issue advocacy process 8f (Fal 
evolving role of political and campaign managers in issue campaigns: 
and spring) E ; 

251 Public Opinion Dynamics (3) Thor 
Processes by which citizens make decisions about political issues and con iog 
the range of methods for influencing those decisions. Public opinion Pang? 


voter behavior studies, communications, media studies, and attitudinal 6 


Prerequisite: PMgt 211 (Summer) d 


252 Crisis Management (3) legi 
egi", 

Management of crisis situations and “defining moments n electoral a 
tive, and public policy campaigns l'hrough the use ot simulation exerc? p 


- : ica! 
recent case studies, the course explores both the theoretical and prac 


pects of crisis management (Fall) sauf 


253 Political Power and Urban Diversity (3) eolo" 
Dynamics of urban growth and the interac tion ol partisanship and id 
Historical and contemporary urban power shifts (Summer) suf 

254 Referendum Politics (3) «ns tO "i 
Managing the politics of initiative petitions and referendum elections 
lish public policy (Spring) qot 

257 Strategic Management of Political Issues (3) teg y 
Case studies of major current policy questions Development of str iy 


message development integrating resear: h, polling, and focus group 


(Fall and summer) k And? 
260 Ethics and Political Management (3) Fullinwidet i gii 
Ap slication of ethics to political campaigning lobbying. and rep , gti" 
I I pals re 


,! in 
ould guide activities and work E pot 


generally; norms of conduct that sl "c 
yolitic& 


of candidates, campaign « onsultants, polling organizations, I 

lobbyists, legislators, and officials (Fall, spring, and summer) pratt? 
262 Law of the Political Process (3) «ag ballo! , 

Legal and constitutional framework for political process, including al poe 


itic 1 
\ition of polit ho. 
lating campo s 
lecast A 
rvice- 
regulations covering lobbying registration and ethics in p p 7 
+ i] o rs 
(Summer) (o A 
25 " "C scsi 
270 Systems Approach to Environmental Issues (3) s 
Analysis of environment-related issues and trends, interr 


cess, voter registration, and state laws governing ret og! 


and political organizations; federal and state laws regu 
and cab 


laws and regulations covering politic al broadcasting ^ 
jublic $€ 


amoh oat 
elations amit of 


science underlying environmental politics, and long term sus y 

ural and social svstems (Fall) hi n, 10 i 
271 Public Poli vias Corso gt W: 
271 Public Policy and the Environment (3) ape wate at 

Examination of U.S. laws and current legislation affe ting alt other 

i ; jon, 

ity, energy, agriculture, solid and hazardous waste, populatio! m 
cu ronment-related issues (Spring) pi 
272 Community Organization and the Environment (3) . tal 

Role of community and local organizations in shaping en gsibilit 

emphasis on issues of environmental justice and local respo™ si 


(Spring) p^ 
280 Leadership and Politics (3) rate and Y 
Leadership in the political realm in compa 5 
sectors (Spring) d 

281 Running for Offi i 
g ice (3) strategic 9^ 


Electoral politics from the perspective o! the candidate, * f victo 
nsequences ) w 


rison to the corp 


factors involved in the decision to run, co 
(Summer) 

282 Leadership in Public Office (3) 
How elected officials must govern while balar 
perspec tives (Fall) 


POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 213 


283 Leadership Theory (3) 
Analysis of | 


" management 
290 Inde 


Staff 


eadership theory and its application to contemporary political 


5 , vanced Problems and Strategy (3) 


apstone seminar that integrates research skills and political tec hniques re- 
quired to define 


political objectives and develop the 

accomplish su. h objectives. Student 
enroll in this ; ourse 

299-309 Thesis Research (3-3) 

Aaster's degree candid 

Proval, Stude 

average 


Arterton 


appropriate strategies to 
1st have « ompleted 24 credit hours to 


Staff 
ates must apply to the program committee for thesis ap- 
nts must have completed 24 credit hours with 


a 3.3 grade-point 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 


PO 
o ICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
MP 
M. pee 9n Politica] Psychology 
L. Sioa, (Director). E. Berkowitz, M Harmon, J.B. Manl 


i eim, P. Poppen, E. Shaw 
"ol heim, I Poppen, : , 
Belman. I. Tropea 
e Elliott s me 
Th coy EM Schoo] of International Affairs offers a special field in political psychology. 
e s ak 
len Sequence is also available to students in Columbian Sx hool of Arts and 
ces and the 


School of Busines 


2 s and Publi Management 
iu Fundamentals of Political Psychology (3) Post 
Teview of the interdisciplinary field of political psychology; examination of 
aai ologi al influences on political behavior at the tevel of the individual and 
maki, OUP: the Psychology of leader-f lower relationships; crisis decision 
aking, (Fall) 
ptica Psychology Researc h Methods (3) Shaw 
feld posed h methods of politic al psyc hology, using « lassi articles in the 
and qual 4 quantitative methods such as survey research and content analysis, 
a Studie tative methods, such as personality profiling and comparative case 
203 Publi. » are Considered Prerequisite PPsy 201 (Fall 
205 Sime as Pse 2n and Political Socialization (3 Staff 
lí V eU, 
The org lence and Terrorism ( 3) i " Post 
and terrorie d the Sociopolitical and behavioral dy namics of politic al vio ence 
terrorist "e Major types of terrorism are differentiated Implications for anti- 
291 Anni: Policy The Psychology of hostages (Spring) 
Ppli Politica) Deen g I 
Seminar > Sychology (3) 
Pp 


Post 


and Pract sychology Prerequisite: 


icum in applications of political I 
i (As arrang (d : 
dependent 5 ged) 


Supervised Study and Research (1 to 3) Post 
Major res er earch in a special topic in political psychology. Preparation of 

se " 

her coy ach Paper Prerequisite: PPsy 201 202 (As arranged) 


al psychology 
"Toup Dynamics in Or 


ganizations 


Me x rs in the Process of Change 
PS, 216 TO tct Management Theory, Concepts, and Methods 
dc 228 DN Cultura] Management 
Sye 29 | edia and Politics ` 
reve 247 rhe Ynamics 
Sy sy 
Pye 253 d y Chology of Leadership in Organizations 
: Ve 254 lal Cognition 
Syc 291 Socia uence 
rAd 223 Theories f Org 
PAq m Manage, TRanizationa] Behavior 
Ment Fac 

Soc zia Manageria) Factors in “omplex Organizations 
x 0 Polins. a 'ade rship in Complex Organizations 
s 25 Soci ; Ciology 

C245 pocia 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE p. 

University Professor J.N. Rosenau 

Professors J.A. Morgan, Jr B. Reich, Y.C. Kim, J.M. Logsdon, ! A. Linden, H.R. Nee 
M A. East. ].B. Manheim, C. McClintock, P. Reddaway, J. Post (Research), j.p, Henig 
L. Sigelman (Chair), M.J. Sodaro, S.I Wolchik, J.R. Wright, H. Harding 

Associate Professors C.F. Elliott, R W. Rycroft, C.J. Deering, H.B I eigenbau 
Lebovic, R.P. Stoker, N.] } p 

Assistant Professors S.K. Sell, M. Finnemort F. Maltzman, A. Bowie, B Dickson 


Wahlbeck, D. Auerswak t, S. Livingston (Reset 
S.J. Balla 


m, MË 


jh? 
Master of Arts in the field of politi 1] science—Prerequisite: à chelor's degree vj 


} r university, or an equi" 


major in political science from an à credited college or univ 
degree, and high undergraduate scholasti standing ase 
Required The general requirements stated un Ci } |n 
ences, a research tool, and a general examination 1 pI tu 
be reading knowledge of a mod f inguage ^ specified le Ee | 
tistics, or two g evel course ognatt cipline. 5 dents prepare er idolin” 
examinations b) t least six courses selected according to departme ntal gu gor 
in their chosen field. Five fields of concentration art ivailable: Ameri an emi asd 


1 eot; 
ernment: international relations; comparative and foreign politics political t "T, 


n 
public policy Students are required to take at least two cot rses outside OF pia 
5 ag. ()3 


field of concentration. Stud ay elect one of the following programs 
hours of graduate cours: including PSc 299-300, and the satisfactory € s 
ne 
of a master's thesis; or (2) 33 credit hours ot gr iduate course Worx without " ji 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field 


are admitted to the doctoral progr 


committee and the concurrence of t d? 
;rrence of | m ral 
jlumbian Sí hool of Arts "m 


ng both a primary anc "m 
idertake original an (of 
wledge of a modsat. 
gr iduate- leve g LP 
ation by taking f Jeo 


Required: The general requiremen 


ences, two research tools, a General Examin 
field, and a dissertation demon 


research. The research tools may I 


language, a specified level of know 
cognate discipline. St zu prepar 
courses in their primary field and at l« l 
ve fields of concentrat tion € 
and fore ign 


lelines 


according to departmental 


can politics and goverment nal relations; comparative 


litical theory; and publ | 
i ieory; and public policy sled 
PSc 201 and 202 ire required f all students unless they lemonstrate kno "iM 


courses' subject matter by passi 


waiver examination. Each s 
clude at least two advanced reading or research courses at the : 
or 398) in the primary field and at least one in the secon lary field 
Students normally take one field examination during or imme diate 
semester of course work and the second field examination the following Sorri her 
thereafter, students must take an oral examination at which fat ulty will" a 
their knowledge about the discipline and abou wc di 
A recommendation to the dean for admissi 


research stage, will be considered upon satistat 
requirements, field examinations, and submission of an appt 
tus. Admission to the second unit is per 


examinations and in the course work gives 


Passing the field examinations does not it 


The dissertation prospectus must yutline the centrai 
proposed research to the existing literature, detail à researt 
the nature of the original contribution that the « »mpleted i 
prospectus must be presented and defended in an open forum, 
doctoral students are invited to attend 


A course sequence in politi 


science program 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 215 


„a limited number of 100-level courses in the department may be taken 


eL ' credit; additional course work is required. See the 1 ndergraduate Programs 
etin for c ourse listings 


201 Introduction to Political Analysis (3) Wahlbeck, Zeng 
Alternative approaches | 


to political construction of research designs, 
and problems of measurement Laboratory fee 520 
202 Empirical Politi is (3 
,""pirical Political Analysis (3) 
ec hniques of socia] science data inalysis, with emphasis on s itistics and com- 
Puter applications PSc 201 or other prex intr 
203 highly desirable Laboratory fe« 920 oprin 
Approaches to Public Policy Analvsis (3 »toker, Balla 
Empiric al and norm 


Fall and spring) 
Wahlbeck, Zeng 


research 


training is 


itive foundations of systen ilic policy analysis concepts, 
theories, models, issues strengths, limitations, and uses ind misuses in the pol- 
ICY process (Fall) 
204 , + ur ail 
Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3 Stoker, Balla 
uantitative and qualitative te t systematic | CY lysis, such as 
recasting, cost benefit analys t perations re social indi- 


Cators, 


à and quasi-ex 'erimenta 
A (Spring) 


" Aeadings in Political Theory 
Select 1 


Prerequisite: PS, 203 or equivalent. 


Linden 


: ed major works both ancient anc dern, that illuminate basic problems 
206 Tod questions of political theory Fall 

Pics in Political Theory 3) Linden 

vanced readings and group dis issions. Analvsis and nterpretation of 


pts and sc hools of thought Sprir 


ial Thought and Ideologies Linden 
me main currents in modern political thought and ideologies. 


itica] Thought (3) Elliott, Linden 


)ntemporary Russian pontica! thought and its antecedents 


Meric bas 
som Political Process (3 Deering, Maltzman, Wright 
211 late ey of American politica] institutions, processes, and behavior (Fall) 
Jom : Urban Politics (3) Henig 
and th ¥ analysis of the context institutions, processes and pe licies of state 
212 State ann Political systems (Alternate years) 
nalysi, /rban Policy Problems (3) Henig 
emphasis” Public policy Issues confronting state and urban rents; 
Pogram On the theoretical roots and empirical impact of past and present 
(Alt S in suc h areas as housing education, poverty da 
21 Jug; nate years) b eQucation, povert 1 
ici years 
Intr ducrelitics B Wahlbeck 
8 or a to the literature of judicial process and behavior studies: specific 
214 Judicia] proceed topic d Emph 1818 on the maior subneids of law courts, and 
Topics in Co ss. n 
215 Lectures an j Mitutiona] Law (3) Morgan, Wahlbeck 
Judici l Poli Broup dise ussions on constitutional law and politics 
Role, fthe; “ymaking (3) Morgan, Wahlbeck 
and c, 6 judiciar in policy f t à 


2 Civil liba ucy tormulation emphasis on the U.S. Supreme Court 
16 Ameri, iberties aa 


Maltzman 
t the presidency with particular 


Rycroft, Balla 


articular emphasis 


1 Dee right, Maltzman 
gress, v hasis on mem- 
lective decision making, party 
tive relations, and interest group 
P "A 
inati *? ang funera Parties and Elections (3 Wright 
nd ele t American political parties: organizational status, nom- 


Coral politi. $, 


and role in governing Alternate vears 


220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


suff 
] socialization. Same % 


Sources and dynamics of public opinion and politica 


PPsy 203 " 
ki i 
21 Interest-Group Politics (3) Deering, WIE 


9 
of interest groups in American politics. 


Theory, structure, and activities N 
, „croft, NP 
223 Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Logsdon, Ryc oe sci 
Research and intensive analysis of selected policy issues w th significant” 
entific or technological aspects. Prerequisite [Aff 222, 223 palla 
224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of U.S. policy toward selected domestic problems suff 
225 Budgetary Policy (3) ff ca 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal polic y Offered 0 
pus only staf 


226 Budgetary Politics (3) 
Examination of economic policymaking in the United States 
major participants and the budget process Offered off campus only. staf 


w^ 
with emphas* 


227 Electoral Laws and Financial Practices (3) a leg 
: „m finance i 
State statutes; registration and filing procedures federal campaign 
islation, compliance procedures, and enforcement tal 


228 Media and Politics (3) 
Role of the media in American politics, with emphasis or 
erage, political debates, political advertising, and their impact on 
229 Politics and Public Policy (3) Stoker, Henig, " 
Examination of political processes that tion, 


, co" 
1 television news gte 
the electo? 1 


abl 
jo 
influence policy formula E 
implementation, and the uses of policy analysis 
230 Comparative Government 
and Politics (3) 
Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics 
232 Communism and Democratization (3) d osto 
Comparative analysis of transitions to democracy in « ommunist a Fist m 


Feigenbaum, Dicks 


1 as 
munist systems, with applications of democratic theory Same as 
PI 


(Fall) wol) 


233 Comparative Communist Systems (3) » pol 
Comparative analysis of the politi al history and contempo d 0 
processes of communist states, with emphasis on China and Cube: f 

; suf 


ruling communist parties (Spring) 
234 Comparative Legislative Systems (3) 
Selected problems of legislative theory and behavior from € 
spective, with particular reference to the parliamentary syste 
France, and Britain. Offered off campus only M" 
238 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy (3) 4 
Exploration of ideas and issues involved in U.S. foreign ec > 
cluding relationship of economic and security issues, interdepen a i 
tionism, role of the dollar, industrial policy, and the debt crisis. e» of 
239 International Political Economy (3) th 
Research seminar exploring alternative theoretical approaches - an i 
international political economy and their application to the exP olitio® 


T. 
ative P a 
:ompar ny 
, Se ym 


interpretation of historical and contemporary events in we or? 
economic affairs (Spring) r sell, FI 
240 Theories of International Politics (3) Lebovic, East, * d 


ala” ve, 
Nau, Auers w gnat” 


gir irical an! 
Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical ort 


with emphasis on actor theory (Fall and spring) pinnt iy, | 
242 Politics and Practice of International Institutions (3) active go 

The politics of international institutions in the areas of colle rights 

peace keeping, trade, money, development, env ironment, hum por 

(Fall) Fin? di? 
243 Theories of International Cooperation and Organization (3) izatio? od. 

Theoretical approaches to international cooperation and Orge, (SPP ggf 

economics, sociology, political science, and organization theory: | ive? 
244 International Law I (3) cial tent! 

e 


The sources and development of international law, with sp 
to current trends and future problems (Fall) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 217 


245 International Law II (3) Staff 
Critical examination of selected contemporary problems of world order, e.g., 
lega] issues involving global resource regimes, war, ex onomic development, and 

.. human rights (Spring) 

246 U.S, Foreign Policy (3) Auerswald 
Patterns and problems in contemporary U.S, foreign policy. Special attention 
given to the do estic political actors shap ! foreig OL 

247 U.S. ^dcad Poli ‘ Alter the Cold War j CT LAINE Auerswald, Nau 
Contemporary debate about the substance of American foreign policy in the 
post-Cold War world through the lens of alte rnative theoretical approaches to 
the study ot international relations. ( lassical realist (national interest), neo- 
realist (balance of power), neoliberal (international interdependence and insti- 

,, tutions), and constructivist (national identity) inte rpretations are compared. 

248 Politics of U.S. National Sec urity Policy (3 Auerswald, Avant 
*Xamines , ompeting theoretical approaches to the study of national security 
policy and tests these on a variety of substantive issue areas in the United States. 
(May include suc h topics as nux lear non-proliferation responses to regional 

249 fondi ts, definition of new se: urity goals, e ' 

~ "Ilernationa] Sec urity Politics (3 Avant, Goldgeier 
~he major theoretical debates in the field of international security Topics 
include the Causes of war, civil-military relations. deterrence, arms control, 


te 


alliance formation, crisis management, technological dependence, ethnic ity, 
migration and environmental degradation 


250 Fore; > Ty 
Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) Staff 

57 d nalysis of U.S foreign poli y toward selected world regions 

57 


rms Contro] and Disarmament (3 Staff 


Major issues and trends in the postwar development of U.S. arms « ontrol and 
“lsarmament 


258 C policy Spring) 
,ommunist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Sodaro 
calysis of the internal evolution of the Communist Party and its role in the 
Sovie : z “eae 
260 Went System from its origins to the present day Same as Hist 258 (Spring) 


"stern European Politics (3) Feigenbaum 
the principal characteristi s of the British, French, German, and 
al systems comparing their institutional and behavioral adapta- 
problems of advanced industrial democracies (Fall) 

uropean Integration (3) Sodaro 
° Origins, institutions, and politics of West European integration, with em- 
ories of regional integration and the development of the European 


261 


rexlitical Economy of Western Europe (3) Feigenbaum 

ev affe cr ation of the relationships between e onomic interests and politic s as 

x Ct the so. leties of Western Europe Selected issues of public poli y are 

(Spring) 

E and Europe (3) Sodaro 

; E ? in post-Cold War Europe, focusing on e onomic and sec urity rela- 
ughout the region and on domestic-foreign policy linkages in the 


264 naa SSR, Eastern Europe, and Western Europe (Fall) 
Compara nts and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Wolchik 
Euro è “ave analysis of domestic political processes and policies in Eastern 
265 The E (Fall) 
Major pre tional Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Wolchik 
atterwar y cal politic al, social, and regional factors that have shaped the 
foreign ' “orld War II, and postwar evolution of Eastern Europe; emphasis on 
in relations w ith outside powers and on regional East-West contacts. 


266 (Spring) 
dings į | 
Regg; s in Post-Soviet Politics (3) Elliott, Linden 


s eT 
Consi . 41 Post-Soviet domestic Bovernment and politics. Emphasis on Russia; 


lderat; ind | : 

Asia ation of Politics in the Baltics, Ukraine l'rans-Caucasia, and Central 
267 Soviet (Fall) 
et G d 

Resear overnment and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden, Reddaway 

lticg p à ye minar in selec ted problems of Soviet domestic government and pol- 

(Spring) Phasis: Since Stalin Prerequisite: PSc 266 or permission of instructor. 


| 
| 


218 


270-71 Politics of China (3-3 


299-300 Thesis Research (3 
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268 Post-Soviet Foreign Policies (3) 
External problems and policies of Russia and the other successor states 
former USSR (especially the Baltics, Ukraine, and southern rim of the 
Soviet Union) (Spring) 

269 Post-Soviet Military Policies (3) 

Contemporary military problems and policies in Russia at 
states of the former USSR (especially Ukraine) (Fall and spring) 


former 


Elliott 
-ass0f 
id the other success 


pickso® 
PSc 270: Readings and discussion of the political dvnamics and policy proc " 


in contemporary China. PSc 271: Resear h seminar on selected topics in 7 
to PS? 


nese politics, using offic ial and other primary sources Prerequisite 
PSc 270 or permission of instructor (Academic year) + kso! 
272 Foreign Policy of China (3) pic 
Readings and research on the main approat hes to analyz 
icy and foreign relations (Spring) Kin 
274 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) d North 
Readings and research on the domestic and foreign policies of Japan an 
and South Korea (Fall or spring) Kin 
275 International Politics of East Asia (3) jallY 
Foreign policies and international behavior of the regional states (espe s. 
China, Japan, and Vietnam) and the extraregional powers (especially 


Wr. 
ing China's foreign P 


and the U.S.S.R.) (Spring, odd years) gei 

276 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) rae! 
: Is 

Readings and research on the origins, evolution, and issues of the Arab- 

conflict. (Spring) ich; B 
277 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reichs 

Readings and research on selected problems ot the governments and P 

the Middle East (Fall) i p, Brow 
278 International Relations of the Middle East (3) re wid 


-— ——— 
Readings and research on the regional and international relations oft 


East. (Spring) go? 
279 The Powers in the Middle East (3) ; jes of 

The role of the powers in the Middle East, w ith emphasis on the poe gil 

United States and the Soviet Union. Consideration 1s given to ot 


European and Asian powers (Fall) Rei 
280 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) tics 9 
Readings and research on selected problems in the governments; po ; 
international relations of North Atrica (Fall) sw, 
281 Topics in African Politics (3) esti 


Readings, research, and discussion of selected aspects of African dom 5 | 

international politics (Fall) moc lial 
283 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) R ; 

Readings and discussion on the politics of selec ted countries in * " l 


Central America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the possibi m i 
racy and revolution (Fall) i 
284 International Relations of Latin America (3) trei? P” 
Readings and discussion on U.S.-Latin American relations and th m 
cies of selected states. (Spring) web, 
285 Selected Topics in Empirical Analysis (3) ssi gd 
Advanced techniques of data « ollection and analysis; varying emP naly™ $ ! 
methods as causal modeling, analysis of variance, regressio y. o 
simulation. (Offered as the demand warrants) sif 
286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) E | 
287 Selected Topics in Political Theory (3) sl 
288 Selected Topics in Comparative Politics (3) ay 
289 Selected Topics in International Politics (3) p” 
297 Reading (3) p inst” 
Limited to master's degree candidates. Written permission 7 m 
quired a” 
298 Research (3) " ios 
Limited to master's degree candidates. Written permission : s) 
quired. 


3) 


PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 219 


397 Advanced Reading (3) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doc tor of Philosophy general examination. 
May be repeated for credit 

398 Advanced Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 

a May be repeated for « redit 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 

Amited to Doctor of Phil sophy candidates Mav be repeated for credit 


P T 
‘ROFESSION A 1 PSYCHOLOGY 
Director J.C, Miller 


Sei ugh the Center tor Professional Psychol 


"lences nf r 
nces offers the degree of Doctor of Psy hology 


school of Arts and 


4imical ps í 


£y—Prerequisite: the degree of 


lent. c tts with relevant bac kground and experience in psychology or its equiva- 


Under » Pats who lack adequate preparation will be expected to omplete prerequisite 


Dot ay hi ses during the first year of the program credit for such courses does 
R © the degree 

Cig es. Th Beneral requirements stated under Columbian St hool of Arte and 

206, 207, 299 three-year program includes the core curric ulum (PsyD 201-2, 204, 205, 

desi ted J, 220-21, 225-26, 227); five courses chosen from two tracks—three from a 


7 Bhate, “ ~ 
below. : d Major and two from a designated minor- as indicated in the listing of tracks 
Ofstug,, *actory completion of the General Ex amination in the major and minor areas 


y; t . x : : 
tach so, and th, Completion of 15 practicum credits through registration for PsyD 203 for 


es 
Ao € — and summer of the program 
Ver . "1 
"quire, 2 ar, fu l-time internship at an institution approved by the program faculty is 
or j : 
Trac completion of the degree program 


$ (8; n - 
diagnosti. Sychodynami. psychotherapy (the PsyD 230s » community psychology (240s), 
* sessment (250s), child therapy (260s) 

Ule The 6n; 3 
be offer le full Intended curri ulum is listed below although not all listed « ourses will 
tolled int uring the first year of the progr | 
the Depart ® Center for Proj 
in» Partin o 
Ih the » nent Of Psy, hc 


PsyD courses are limited to students en- 


essional Psychologv ext ept by permission of the director. See 


logy for the degree program leading to the Doctor of Philosophy 


201 c ical psychology 
~2 $ à 
Ychological Assessment (3-3) 
batt O-Semester sequence on cognitive and projective testing, focusing on core 
e 1 " ^ 
3 Pran, ^5 Used in intellectual and personality assessment 


Cticum in m: 
, Cum in Clinic al Psychology (1 to 3) 
ontinuin 


Bram's three 
er session, 


8 practicum, repeated in each semester and summer of the pro- 


years. One credit each in the fall and spring, three credits in a sum- 
on Psyc} In year one, focused on psyc hologic al assessment; in upper years, 
204 Abe 10logi, àl intervention related to the student's choice of tracks. 
o sued Basis of Clinical Psyc hology (3) : 
re and function of the nervous system ind its application to under- 
wi hlen PSY. hopathology Development of the nervous system in trea 
ch mans and experience as a central basis of human growth and disabi ity. 
develo Psychopathology (3) . | | 
PMental psy, hodynamic basis for understanding psychopathology, 


206 „omparisons to relevant biological and social explanatory factors. 
The ther. Basis of Clinical Psychology (3) 
Cognitive ical and experimental basis of learning, memory, and cognition. 
2 to adapti. owth, maturation, and learning. Ci gnitive development in relation 
7 Group and and maladaptive resolution of conflict 
Socia] asna, Sanizational Dynamics (3) 
and 7o" 9f adaptive and maladaptive dynamic patterns; group structure 
29, 3d Bro ‘Vidual; shared unconscious ideas in wish and defense; small, large, 
09 Statisti "Broup (¢ ommunity) dynamics and intervention 
lcs d 


The Tole " Research Design (3) 


PSearc 0 Measurement. design, and Statistics in clinical psvc hological 
"^" Dasic de 


*criptive and inferential Statistics; analysis of variance and 


220-21 Psychodynamic Psychotherapy (3-3) 


T. 
4e) 


226 Object Relations Theory (3) 


9 


t2 


7 History and Systems of Clinical Psychology (3 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


multivariate designs; case study designs; clinical field research; 
analysis 


A one-year course on psy hodvnamic theory, technique, and rese K! ; 
to individual psychotherapy. Readings in Fenichel, Brenner, Konut 


. ) 310! 
Perls, Rogers. Recent developments in theory and technique Profes 
ethics 
Ego Psychology (3) 


n 
to AP! 
An introduction to modern ego psychology: from Freud and Hartmann 
Freud, Brenner, Sandler, Abend, Arlow 


A historical survey of object relations theory, trom Klein 
to Bion, Kernberg, Mahler, Jacobsen, Kohut 


in mà 
v; its roots inm 


A review of the historic al development of clinical psy holog heorelic 
stream psychology and psychiatry; its modern technical and ! 
systems 

230 Recent Developments in Technique (3) ii s in GE | 
Current topics and controversies in psy: hotherapy technique Reading 
Ross, Brenner, Arlow, Gray, Schwaber, Stone, Etchegoyen 

31 Short-Term Psychotherapy (3) ? interi? 

A study of brief psychodynamically oriented psy: hotherapy, «ros aff 


232 Character Pathology: Theory and Technique (3) 


234 The Nature of Therapeutic Action (3) 
240 Group Psychotherapy (3) 
241 Therapeutic Milieu and Community (3] 


242-43 Psychology and Law (3-3) 


244 Cultural Factors in Psychopathology and Psychotherapy (3), 
245 Advanced Group and Organizational Dynamics (3) 


246 Community Intervention (3) 


233 Issues in Gender Development (3) 


tions. Focus on clinical vignettes; readings in Werman, Davanloo, * 
others 


and A 
‘ y 
Recent contributions to the understanding of character pathology jer a 
implications for treatment Readings in Kernberg, Kohut, Aben® 


Willick, Klein, Bion, Winnicott 
pn! 


m 
develo? r 
r plum. Ty? 


Studies of similarities and differences in male and female pw 

Recent theoretical and clinical contributions. Writings of Stol i 
, ; l ; jl. 

and Tyson, Galenson and Roiphe, Kleeman, ( hassaguet-Smirge i 

pir. 

* 4, The 

The function of affect. , Td 


How therapy works to bring about change 
bring é f 8 
Į 1 comprom 


fantasy and the process of working through Conflict anc 
tive and maladaptive functioning 


d 


9 
y 
therap? el 
e ! u 

l'heory and technique in group psychotherapy: history of gro! p jon, P^ 


* ings 1n 
group analysis; current controversies in the field. Readings 
Scheidlinger, Whitaker, Foulkes, Pines, Anzieu, Ganzarain. " 


The functions of group and org inizational processes in psyc 
in hospitals, clinics, therapeutic communities, and schools. , 
trends, including Edelson, Cummings, Jones, Main, Hinshelw* du 
pation í 
The psychological study of the legal process and the applica g intoto 
dynamic principles and findings in the legal process. Sture $; - 
in the judicial and correctional systems; judge and jury studie 
testimony, corrections research and reform; working with sp 
tems and populations in pr. 
es ! 
The study of cultural forces as both cause and effect vai Dii 
pathology and psychotherapy Cultural factors 1n resistan r 
Readings in Kardiner, Srole, Dollard, Lerner Holmes, Fis¢ ur 


| fores 


> i i e 

For students interested in learning to conduct researc h 2 agn 
n " i y 

in groups and organizations. Advanced techniques ol € 

and interpretation 


vee „vention " 
Theory and research in community mental health inte rd Goldes?” 
munity organizations on focal projects. Readings 1n Saras 

et al., Levinson, Kaplan 


nico! 
Fairbairn, Winn! 


/ 


PSYCHOLOGY 221 


DR " 
250 Neuropsychological Assessment (3) 
leory and practice of neuropsychological assessment. History and develop- 


ment of the field Major batteries, indiy idualized approaches, and specialized 
tests, 


dE 
25] Advanced p 
ecent t 


sychodynamic Assessment (3) 
rends in projective testing; Lerner and Lerner, S hafer, Allison and 
Blatt, Kwawer, Sugarman, Exner 


252 Child and Adolescent Assessment (3) 


ase Seminar with , linical presentations. fo used on the core clinical battery. 


Problems of differential diagnosis betweer uropsychological hypotheses and 
COnflict-based hypotheses Readings in Siegal Ames, Rothstein, Rabin and 
Rabin, Hayworth Sattler 
Geriatric Assessment (3) 
" 5Sessment o 


N 
e 


! syndromes affecting elderly populations, including dementias, 
anxiety disorders. depression character 
Comprehensive Diagnosis (3) 

/ summary Course on comprehensive diagnosis in chil 
Settings Comparison of biological, social 
of clinic 
260-61 y equ 


pathology 


i, adult, and geriatric 
d psychological factors in all areas 
]uisite: PsyD 250, 251. 252, 253, or 


al Psyc hologi al assessment, Pr 
livalents 

a ild Development (3-3) 

*Ognitive 
Personali: 


ànd emotional factors in the development of normal and abnormal 
Y dynamics in children and adolescents experiential and matura- 


t i " 
onal aspects, learning disabilities, the levelopment of conflict and compro- 
I À » 
"ey formations. the relevance of child development to adult psyc hodynamics 
and psy i 

262 C `F Ychotherap, 


1 A 
Th and Adolescent Psyc hopathology 
®ory and research on child and adolescent psychopathology. The develop- 
agnostic categories and their relevance to psychodynamic view- 


'adings in Klein, A. Freud Yorke, Sandler and Sandler, Greenspan, 


Ste 
264 Child Mahler, Blos, l'yson and Tyson Neubauer, Nagera 
Ga and Adolescent Psychotherapy (3 
t " Seminar on hild and adolescent treatment Biological and psychological 
Teatments : 


' Intensive vs. short term; conceptualizations of play therapy; differ- 
adult te hniques. Readings in Sandler, Tyson and Kennedy, A. 


it. assical and modern theories of family structure and therapy. His- 
TY and de 


TY velopment of the field. Major s hools and current controversies. 
®adings i " 
* In Whitaker 


9ütir, S]: Ackerman Palazzoli, Bowen, Framo, Haley, Hoffman, 
"88 Clinical DP 

Theory Intervention in Schools (3) 
2? Obsery and practice of clinical psy hological interventions in s hools. Testing, 


7, ' COnsultation Readings in Newman, Sarason. Goldenberg, Kapian. 
Opics in Clinical Psychology (arr.) 


) dit provided the topic differs 
272 Cont "dent Study (ary! ar 


Je lépeated on e f I 
( or credit 
jc: 
RA, Pe N ) Kir h, D.E Silber (t 


S.A. peterson : shair), C.E. Rice, E Abravanel, J. Miller, L.A. Rothblat, 
S Kap QK! iecdner (Resear A), R.D. ¢ iplan, P. Wirtz, J. Post (Research), D Reiss, 
Associ Mal Lec, '8elman, R.W. Holmstr m 

Adj "late Prog eters R i 


Ofes ^v Kahn, J.C Sharf 
Net 4. 8SOrs p 4 
Ato, Societ. Fu Oppen, L. Brandt L.R. Offermann., ( A. Rohrbeck, F.Z Belgrave 
Sisto, fessor. OJeSSop C Reisen 
q 550r r 
L tucta, Tofossar M.C Zea, S Dopkins, J.M Ganiban, R.S. Landis, D. Rohrer 
lect TDP c, "Pla Lecturers C.M Carney, K. Kidder Ross 


erp] ws ~°stanz 
" Odrufy 


a 


222 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Clinical Training Staff 


Clinical Professors J. Borriello, D.E Holmes 


Associate Clinical Professors D.A lensen, M.E. Zedek, D.M. DeP Jenkins 
! Vn I T, 
Assistant Clinical Professors M. Harris, P.L. Ellman, M.D. Jasni Maret 
; 1 
Moldauer, C.E. Parks, W.L. Scarpetti N.Z. Bien, D.E. Cooper, R.( Fi 1, R ini 
Q. Graham, Z. Gyorky, ( Verchese. J. Long, W.D. Tynan, Jr., M.B Kais er, P. GON 
Master of Arts in field ) Prerequisite: the degree of Bat he me 
the prog! i 
with a major in psychology OI in equivalent degree Admission to the prof am 1$ sby ¢ 
preference will be given those who plan to continue toward a Doctor of £ Philosof 
gree jS 
; Qr} anc 
Required: the general requirements stated ur ler Columbian Schoo! « f Arts nin 
ences. Of the 24 required credit hours (exclusive of the ( 1 minii "€ 


"i 
urs M 
the , 


in third-group psychology courses, including Psyc 202 and 205 4 204; 6 credi 
I ts const 


be in related fi lds approve d by the depar 


mt For detailed req iremen 


chair of the doctoral program committee 
or 
ith Í i ; j ) : jachelo!' 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of psyci y—Prerequ e: the degret of Bier is 
Arts with a major in psycholo ts who lemic preparati 1 is repere 
I : t 
plines will be expected to com ju te i TAC it ourses ti p 
graduate study the fiel d S% 
5 ane 
Required: th ted under Columb School of p fiel? 
ences, including zraduate psychology courses o tside the chosg ctor 
and approved ipproj iate statistic ourses ind (2) the nat ea! 
i 1a 
Pet Sashes oir tion and the Gene U EXAM on in the ay of th? 
; ché 
study. For det: jnsult the chai f the department or the ¢ 
doctoral program committee orga 
T nd 0 
Fields: clinical, development ynitive neuropsychology ndustrial 4 a 
tional, and applied social psychology p! b 
XC 
i i " i gV € 
Courses at » 200 level are limited to graduate stude nts in psycholog 
permission of instructor holes! 


syC 
i : i ~ n ps5 
A course sequence in political psyche logy is available t students in F 


programs axe? 


; t má rd 
With permission, a limited number of 100-leve! courses he departme e "ror 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required. 5e the Undergt Qu 

f 
Bulletin for course listings se 


an 
Caplan g scie 


201-2 P i "se J 3 is (3-3 
1-2 Psychological Research Methods and Proce dures | ! ol Ailosophy? "d 


udes Į 


Required in all graduate psycho ry DI rams. Incl jte: 
n gI lale SsVCholog rogram n Ty 
ty h pi j; t ct ‘prerequis el in 
pes of research design, and methods yf data collection rs 


ry ce 
standing, a laboratory course in psychology and an eleme nta 


tistics (Academic year 
203 Experimental Foundations of Psychology: up” 
Learning, Memory, and C ognition (3 the osea 
Current concepti yf learning, memory, and CO nition, (ds. 
nt conceptions of learning, memor i ( - tical € ntext go 


whit b these con eptions are based applications to pri 
204 Experimental Foundations of Psychology: " 
Biological Basis of Behavior (3) " 
Introduction to the structure and func 


neural communication, sensory processes, memory, 


differences and stress. psvchiatric and rodegeneratiVv 
I I ant I I hiatric and neurodu tr ' ho 
n7 " ns 
207-8 Psychological Assessment (3—3 H - of PSP rgo 
Open only to clinical graduate students in the De parece 
Theoretical and clinical aspects of assessment includes = S 
t P. rato "m y 
metric tests, and projective techniques l'wo-hour labe (At TY emic cy sigh 
at clinical facilities. Material fee, $30 per semester ( ut p? i 
| , 


210 Developmental Theories and Issues (3 


Orientation to the field of developmental psych logy: js 8 
theories, fundamental concep 


tional and contemporary 
methodological approaches opring 


PSYCHOLOGY 223 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) Silber and Staff 


'oncepts of intelligence and ac hievement and their assessment through a vari- 
ety of individual procedures. Material fee, $30. Admission by permission of in- 


54, structor, (Summer) 
212 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) Karp and Staff 
'ersonality assessment: Rorschach, TAT, and other apperception methods. 
213-1 Materia] fee, $25 Admission by permission of instructor (Summer) 
eminar: Developmental Psychology (3-3) Abravanel, Brandt 


5YC 213: research and theory in developmental psychology, with emphasis on 
Cognitive, pere eptual, and language func tioning development. Psyc 214:« urrent 
research and theoretical issues in ; Ognitive and social development in infancy 
and the social bases of communic ation and language (Academic year) 

SYchodynamic Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) Staff 

road range of issues in child personality development will be ¢ onsidered, 
Cial focus on drives interpersonal relations, defenses, intellectual 
capacities, and moral development. Admission by permission of instructor. 


216 no erial fee, $25 (Fall) 
Co "lopmental Disabilities (3) Ganiban 
“omprehensive introduction to the field of developmental disabilities. Origins, 


evolution, and long-term consequences of developmental disabilities. Genetic 
a 
1 nd biologic al origins of disabilities 


bined Interventions; Methods and Research (3) Silber 
ction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches of 

Proven effectiveness (Spring and summer) 
y Rear? Dynamics (3) Staff 
ten tionship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger social sys- 


JeOry, research, and applications of group and organizational processes, 
reud, Bion, Slater, Miller and Rice. Opportunity 
Not reon; to attend a group dynamics workshop, which is recommended but 
220 Se quired, Enrollment limited (Spring) ? 
` ar: Abnorma] Psychology (3) Staff 
ected problems ot psychopathology (Fall) 
ar: Group Psychotherapy (3-3) Borriello 
s nts in the clinical psychology program Open to others if 
Y approac rmission of Instructor Psyc 22 Survey of group ther- 
ya aches; Psyc 222 Supervised experience with therapeutic groups. Pre- 


223 Semin? lo Psyc 221: Psy, 219 (Alternate academic vears) i 
Selected aman Memory (3) i Staff 
asis Opics of current research interest in the area of human memory. Em- 
(Spri ^ encoding and retrieval processes, amnesia, and disorders of memory. 
225 ng) 
Child aoe! Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) é Rohrbeck 
conditionis at and treatment from a behavioral viewpoint. The application 
C diso d ae Teinfor ement, and shaping Principles with reference to spe- 
226 min y ^ rs of c hildhood 
For gradun nical Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence (3) Brandt 
tructor Exp dents in psychology; open to others with permission of in- 
and Adolesc, rhe of major topics conc erning psychopathology in children 
REN E research lites ussion of nosological issues w ith emphasis on theoretical 
Minar. p_, terature, 
For grade Ciples of Psychotherapy (3-3) Kahn 
of instruct, * students in Clinical psychology; open to others with permission 
Case participa. Space permits Patient's needs and demands on the therapist. 
22 Year) “pation heavily relied upon Prerequisite; Psyc 218 (Academic 
peinar, P rinci les r 
28 peiora] lear ples of Behavior Change (3) ‘ Peterson 
velopment — methods and theory applied to clinic al problems (Fall) 
Quantitat. T Sychometric Instruments (3) Landis 


and qv). € technique 
alyas: que 
Wantis Nation Of pers. 


s and principles used in construction, standardization, 

mality and ability measures for research and practice; 

(F. e in tests " tuman judgment for measurement purposes Prerequisite: 
all) and Measurements and an elementary course in statistics. 


232 Ego Psychology and Theories of Object Relations (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Holmstrom 


open to others with permissio? 
ject re^ 
f chara 


For graduate students in ¢ linical psychology; 
of instructor. Examination of psy¢ hodynamic ego psychology, ob 
tions theories, and self psyc hology. Emphasis on formulations © 
terological disorders, including borderline and narcissistic syndromes. 
(Spring) suf 
234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) 
Examination of classical test theory (whic h underlies mos " 
tion and interpretation) and the newly emerging area of item-response e 
Recent developments in validity generalization (Spring alternate ee 
235 Seminar: Community Psychology (3) h ith 
For graduate students in the Department of Psychology; 


permission of instructor, only if space permits Survey of issues and nit 
1s and commu" 


" 
t current test const 


open to others, V! 


in community psychology; emphasis on educational systen 
psychology issues 72 


236 Seminar: Minorities and Mental Health (3) E. 
Factors affecting the mental health of minorities Treatment « onsideration’ 
differences in theoretical approaches with respect to minorities (Spm tal 

237-38 The Practice of General Psychology (3-3) T. 


Application of psy hological princ iples and findings to a wid ni 
he psychologist offering $% ted 


human problems. Professional issues facing t pi 
Participation in the development, implementation, and evaluation 9 ap 
psychological services and projects (Academic year) gib 
240 Seminar: Topics in Psychopathology (3) 
Research and theory in psychopathology (Fall) ssl 
241-42 Family Systems: Theory, Practice, and Research (3-3) ji 


Family dvnamics and their implications for assessment and treat 
luation of f 


emphasis on the role of researc h in the process of eva i 
| students 


and family therapy. Enrollment limited to advanced doctora 
cal psychology (Academic year) 3 
243 Psychoanalytic Theory and Research (3) 
An introduction to classical and modern psy¢ hoanalytic theory 
review of Freud's central works, focusing on his case studies ane ©. t0% 
theory dev with comparison i 
heory development. Emphasis on instinct theory, with com} i erso” 
temporary studies of dreams, infant observation, male and female 
development, psychopathology, and related topics 
244 Theories and Processes of Organizational Management (3) «en, 00 
—desig™ j 


Basic functions and techniques of organizational management 
viewpoint 


and 9^ ie 


direction, and decision making—examined from the øw 
science. ofi 
245 S i r ; : jt 
245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) d produ bi 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motiv ation aDC* aden 
Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, super” sil 
formal and informal organization, job design (Fall) m! j 
246 Seminar: Personnel Evaluation Techniques (3) mpl! gi 


"ae i ^ s jon. E 
Techniques of personnel selection and performance evaluat and 089°) 38 
ratings” on. in 


tests, personal data, assessment interviews, perfi prmance ectio 

centers. Consideration of federal guidelines in employee se p. Í 

practicum i offe , | 
247 Seminar: Psychology of Leadership in Organizations (3) of Jeade* 

Theories and issues related to the emergence and effectivene gil 


focus on leadership behaviors and processes in organizations ange (sit? 


248 Research Applications to Organizational Intervention an© "ness pie 
Emphasis on development of models of organizational e A egit est 
valid diagnostic instruments; implementation of researe s si 
ment of program evaluation criteria (Fall) "Lol 

249 Organizational Behavior Modification (3) nalysi* ^ p. 
Application of operant reinforcement, behavioral systems foedo "d 


h as goal setting an ches 


experimentally derived procedures, suc 
New ap 


proving individual and group work performance 


PSYCHOLOGY 225 
job motivation based on c overt reinforcement principles. (Spring—alternate 
years) 

250 Human Resources Management (3) Staff 


An examination within a psychological Systems perspective of the requirements 
or integrating employee assessment placement, training, and motivation mod- 
ules into à unified human resources development program Emphasis on 
models and te hniques of organizational dev elopment and the utilization of key 
Organizational fac tors to determine content of the program 
Behavioral Neuroscience (3) Rothblat 
‘he neural basis of behavior, with special focus on the psy hobiologi« al deter- 
minants of learning, memory, and cognition Methodologies used for different 
4 28Vels of analy Sis with normal and brain impaired subjects 
253 Social Cognition (3) Belgrave 
Social Psychology theories, con eptua! approaches, and their applications. So- 
cial cognition, person percer 
tion, stereotyping [ 


251 


on, attribution information processing, attrac- 


25 M 
4 Social Influence (3) Offermann 
Social psy, hology theories conceptual approaches, and their applications. 


Analysis of intenti 
effects on be 
" change, and impression management 
5 Attitudes and Attitude Change (3) Poppen, Sigelman. Belgrave 
^urrent theory 


256 Introduction to 
Theory 


nal and unintentional so ial influence processes and their 


havior. Current research on conformity, so ial power, social ex- 


and research on attitudes and attitude « hange 
Survey Research (3) Poppen, Caplan 


and Practice of face-to face telephone and mail surveys, Practical abe 
ence with all 


Ses to questio; 


stages from the formulation of research questions and hypothe- 
ata c] inaire design sampling, pilot, testing, interview ing, coding, and 
257 Current 378 Prerequisite Stat 105 or equivalent Fall 
Adv Opics in Social Psyc hology (3) Poppen Offermann, Belgrave 
Problem seminar with focus on ma or theoretic al approac hes, research, or 
(Fa or peers Within field of so ial psychology l'opic changes each semester. 
259 Psyc spring) . 
of Individual and Group Decision Making (3) Staff 
! of processes in organizational decision making and group behav- 
Practica] manager. Topics include managerial style and decision mak- 
lual de Ision-making approaches, decision aids and sup- 
Ycholooy .¢ ríormanc e and decision effectiveness and risk analvsis. 
Exam}... BY of Work Group Development (3) Offermann 
Proaches to ory and research on groups as task performan e systems. Ap- 


ness, i; i team development as a means of improving work group effective- 
and ; e uding goal setting, role clarification, in reasing interpersonal skills, 
Conflict 
263 Valuati Ct resolution (Spring) 
1 = ^ 
Resean Research (3) Rice 


Socia] © issues and methods in evaluating the impact of organizational and 
, Ilervention i 


and service programs. Specification of program goals and 
Timenta) a >> Criteria: measurement problems experimental and quasi-expe- 
ntal degi I f 


signs; political problems surro inding evaluation research 


Nar; » 
Select, Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 
p Problems in research relating the brain and behavior Independent top- 
27 "al Asner. Such as sensory processing brain development and behavior, 

d Health T "a Nervous system function 

Social and o ology (3) Bel 
licss PSychologi al the 
leorie 


grave, Poppen 

h and illness. 

uence 5 of social learning, attribution, attitude change, and so- 

27 complia a 10 topics such as health promotion 

8 nce, and con; : . pu ‘ 

aviora] . oping with illness and disability 

Psyc cine (3) Peterson 

Medica} nh ogical Causes 
"e Déssos p , . s 

deg ed to TA Examination of research on the effer tiveness of programs 

anges, Promote health, 


ories and research that relate to heal 


nd disease prevention, health 


Outcomes, and treatments for a wide variety of 


to encourage compliance and to foster lifestyle 
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Staff 


rea within health psy« hology. TP 
rmiss! 


279 Special Topics in Health Psychology (3) 
A comprehensive review of à spec ial topic a 


ics change each semester. May be repeated for credit Admission by pe 


of instructor hbis 
281 Clinical Neuropsychology I (3) Rot lo 
| pting to 


Analysis of experimental and clinic al findings from studies attem | 
on perc eptua 


euro og 
] diso" 


calize and interpret human brain dysfunction, w ith emphasis 
cognitive behavior. Topics in¢ lude overviews of neuroanatomy and n 
cal techniques, theoretical consideration of major neuropsy¢ hologica 


ders. Admission by permission of the instructor staf 


282 Clinical Neuropsychology I (3) ment of 
Examination of important psychological procedures for the mw 

1 4 Tat 
human brain dysfunction. Instruments and batteries su. h as the Bender al 


hologic® a81, 


Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, Halstead-Reitan Neuropsyc 4 
. 211, 212, ^ 


tery, and Luria's Neuropsychological Tests Prerequisite: Psy: 
and permission of the instructo: stall 


287 Current Topics in Clinical Psychology (3) eparclh © 
Advanced seminar with focus on major theoreti al approaches, resea 
problem areas. Topics vary May be repeated for credit staf 

288 Current Topics in Industrial/Organizational Psyc hology (3) „parch of 
Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretic al approaches, rese 
problem areas. Topics vary. May be repeated for credit suf 


289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psyc hology (3) 
Review and discussion of contemporary researt h and theory in 9 °F ae 
à 5 : . i t topics 9 
field of psychological study, by leaders in the field. Independent tof 


mester; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) Rie 

290 Seminar: Macro-organizational Behavior (3) , the uit 
Examination of variables characterizing the total organization M indivi y? 

i ; " 7 
analysis; the relationship of such variables to the behavior of tontoxt! L 


Complexity, power, and conflict will be considered, along with ;) y 
mensions such as organizational environment (Fall, odd years cap! 
291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) 


Examination of current theoretical models and resear h 


(Spring) — sw 


r 
292 Seminar: Perception (3) .hology o 
Studv of current research and theory in the experimental psy‘ 4 f 
ception and perceptual development (Spring) - 

be 


295 Independent Research (1-3) 


e 
r staff D^. i 
Individual library or experimental researc h under supervision of "m 
ber prior 


Arrangements must be made with sponsoring ta ulty mem m 

tion. May be repeated for credit il | 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) j 
ext? 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor 
nation. May be repeated for credit 


of Philosophy major 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) for credit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated ’ 

á i — 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION : Tavrot 
Professors S.R. Chitwood, M.M. Harmon, S.J. Tolchin, W.C Adams, P 

Trachtenberg, K.E. Newcomer (Chair), W.A. Davis, B.T Pitsvada, JE 
Professorial Lecturers C.F. Bingman, A.R. Uscher 
Associate Professors J.F. Kasle, C.J. McSwain, D.S. Cropp pe 
Instructor M. Moser soa” 

à : r study 

See the School of Business and Public Management for programs of m i (asl! 
degrees of Master of Public Administration and Doctor of Philosophy: age P 

> wails 
205 Introduction to Chitwood, M€ Swa! goð i 
Public Administration (3) aati isos A 
Provides frame of reference for study of public administra E y 


velopment, contemporary approaches, roles of the public 
norms, administrative responsibility, and public interest. ^ 


public sector (Fall and spring) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 227 


208 Ethics and Public Values (3) Catron 


“thical dimensions of personal and professional judgments of public officials. 
Cases are used to consider the ethos of public organiz 


dations of public policy (Fall) 


Legislative Management and Congress (3) Tolchin 
Analysis of ( ongr 


ations and the moral foun- 


N 
L 


ss as a management system examination of its internal ad- 


ministration and its role in formulating policy through legislation Executive- 
legislative relations} ; 


ànd pro edures 
examined 


staffing practices, budget processes, leadership, rules 
oversight functions and the management of foreign polic y are 
(Fall 

Administration in the Federal Government (3 
Critical analysis of the struc ture and administratio 
from both a managerial and political perspective. I 
Organization 


y 
Pmment regulation accounta ty, and effectiveness (Fall) 


^S. Competitiveness in the Global Ex onomy— Tolchin 
rade and Investment Policy (3) 

‘Analysis of | S 

litic 


l'olchin 
of the federal government 
hasis on executive branch 


ntegration, and coordination, as well as « urrent trends in gov- 


competitiveness in the postindustrial era for using on the po- 


àl economy of the U.S. in comparison with Western Europe and Japan. Em- 
Phasis on technology transfer, trade and investment policies, the state of the 
Manuf 


acturing se tor, fiscal and mx netary policy, and the role of government. 
= and the Public Administrator (3) Chitwood, Kasle 
*Xplor 


analysis of the fun tions of law in a democratic soc iety. Em- 


N 
en 


upon the procedural, historic al, and jurisprudential dimen- 
I I | 


of t] in law. This broad perspective seeks to convey understanding 
le law as a legal and moral force guiding and constraining public dec ision 
216 making (Spring 
<16 Federa] é a 5J : A90 - í 
ra Government Regulation of Sox iety (3) Tolchin 


$e le federal regulatory process as 1t allects the public and private 
lors. Spec ific 


problems involy ing 


‘management, policy conflicts, 


^ form efforts, legislative ov ersight, and ex iic deregulation are emphasized. 
21? s, Pring) 

The nato, evelopment Administration I (3) Tag Staff 

ind Manag n Program developmi nt and implementation Specific dud 2a 

Politica Ni ment problems of less deve loped cx untries. National, cultural, anc 
>, Workin 9nlext. The giving of assistance: types of technical aid; problems of 
?18 s, 8 With aid givers analytical methods (Fall 


'elopment Administration II (3 Staff 
administrative « apability from one country to another. Political 
ive development theories The role of innovation Strategies of 
al development Organization of n 


n 


ural resource 


inagement 


ory and Practice 


Introd, Cti of Public Management (3 McSwain, Harmon 
relation of te n Issues of publi management Cases are used to analyze the 
2, © *Vànce , Wanization theory to practice and to illustrate the direct practical 
1 '"Banizati? theoreti, à! models to management ac tion (Fall and spring) 
Analysi« ^ a Theory and the Public Sector (3) Harmon 
Tent issues ie zation theory with special focus on public organizations; cur- 
ment and these zation theory; decision making; the organizational — 
223 ad and Spring) “hanging nature of Organizations in a postindustrial society. 
avi " 
Analy oral Factors in Complex Organizations (3 McSwain 


2534; * 18 Of » 
ation. P the nature and ch 
- PProaches to management and 
T ‘ : 
“PS and te ams (Fall and spring) 


Beria] E ` ’ 
What the r Leadership in Complex Organizations (3 Chitwood, Kee 
arge, Co lanager must know and do 


aracteristics of hun 


in behavior in public organi- 
ivior in public organizations; 


to provide leadership and guidance in 


249 ution effe ganizations An exploration of factors and processes that con- 
E Anaging Stat executive and managerial leadership (Spring) 4 

Vaminati. ate and Local Governments (3) Cropp 

Place JI Of state and local governmental structures and functions, their 


un the f 


edera] sy stem, their revenue sources their limitations, and the 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


alternatives available to encourage more effective administration t 


lic and private demands 
243 Urban and Regional Planning ( 
Introduction to tl f 
Examination ot 


theory and practice in urban ¢ 
connaissance studies, goal formulation, technologii 

development in planning prac 
245 Intergovernmental R Relations (3 
con sequences of change: 


Assessment of the 
grams in the federal system 


of intergovernmentai ndis ies 
roles, and responsibilities of federal 


amined from both theoretical and practi 


o meet pub 


staf 


at 
| impleme »ntation ? 


plan making anc 
1 betwee 


f the relationship 
eo 


planning. Discussk n of the rol N 
enari 


sical forecasting, and s€ 


Cropp Ket 
in the administrate 
Legislatie g 


e 
egional, and local systems ar 


al vantage point stall 


246 Cases in State and Local Government Policy 


and Management: Urban 4 (3) 


; options rehabilitation 


market dynamics and requirements 
17 1 cban Development Economics (3) 
as Fina 247 
248 Fi inancing m and) Local Gover nment | í 


g of services through municipi 


mi 

ind. supply of housing, incl 
pir Ve 

and const fall) 


public-sector impr vement. stall 


ove 
bl lic finance in state and local 8° tef 
axation: i 
al taxi vie" ol 


and other revenue sources: 


government 
psi. as management practices 


249 I roan. and Regional Polic y Analysis (3) 


tionship to the social, political and economic 
of urban politics and administration 
transportation, and housu 
251 Governmental Budgeting (3 

institutions and processes in 
Executive budget 
budget requirements, 
relationships of strategic planning program 


preparation/exet ution 
and independent 


budgeting at federal and state 
also examined 
252 Public Expenditure and Revenue Analysis (3) 
Intensive analysis of principles of microeconomics 
tor and the analytical techniques used by 


pertormance 
Focus on economic 
programs and various taxes | and spring) 
53 Financial Management in the p Sector (3) and pm 
Intensive analysis 
used in the not-for-profit sector for -— ia 
budgeting 
integré ted i into ¢ omprehensive manageme 
of system design and implementation 
254 Seminar in Public Budgeting and Tax Policy (3) and w p 
seminar dealing with current words, budget © ed ©) 
Focus on student researt projects 
irrent badas tS "d revenue codes 
budgeting policies, procedures, 
administration l 
260 Policy Formulation and Administration 
Impai t of economic and politic il factors on pubi f 
plementation; intensi\ 
making models of the 
ship to curren 


> analysis of 


policy process w th speciai 


policy problems 


' (Spring) ror? 


g ol 
ed, 
's and their effects on urban Poir ^ 
V dimensions of urban svstems anc bk: ous! 
context. Against the kr gi 
ares 
areas of health, education, we 
are addressed (Spring) pisi 
sto” 


: sy? 
| the US budgeting Ld 


legislative review 
n ing go? 


audit of government SP* p 
v , tio’ n 
development and € oval int ^ 
Relevant statutory bases O - y 
"T 

jts" 
Kee, P! " 
he public d 
as applied tot locat ^ 
public-sector agent ies er pen 


308 ive 
n of public programs: st e » 
i and cos 4 d 


program t valuation, 
hic 
behavioral consequent es ol put y 
pits 
" i 
n 
ipproach, of conct pts sc s 
ses 

| management purpo? "s 

ntrol, management, anc "T 
int control systems ans M 
» . pits” 
(Spring; jid 


n 


etail 
demonstrate d jd prop. 


anes. 
to recent fisc al trends regi? ^ ui 
Evaluation 9 text of P 


, con’ F 
processes within the í sil 
j^ 
AU uf 
j on "iof 
! pati”, cis! 

policy form" and der 

/e. me. 

analytic al, normaly thei 5 

rié tati 


| emphasis 


ill and spring) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 229 

261 Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) Catron, Newcomer 

"urrent issues in public policy analysis, Cone eptual problems encountered in 
Policy analysis. The role and limits of analvtic techniques in the development, 
implementation, and evaluation of public policy (Fall and spring) 

264 Public Program Evaluation (3) Newcomer 
Theory and practice of program evaluation ar d evaluative research Exploration 
of scope and limitations of « itrent practice in evaluation considering eco- 
nomic, political, soci il, and administrative factors Examination of method- 
Ologic al « Onsiderations for design data collection, analy 515, and dissemination. 
(Spring) 

267 Cases in Public Policy (3) Catron 

Titical analysis f topical issues in public policy, u ! case-study approach 


Specific lly for M.P.A. students in 


Issues covered will vary Design 

the last half of thei program I 

*88 reld Problem Studies (3 Staff 
"ield I 


research and ipproved internships on selected iss ies and aspects of pub- 
li administration, including specific poli 


y and management problems arising 


sutuuons. Open to master's 
pon completion of 9 hours tow ird the degree program and with the 


in Bovernmental agencies and related publi 
Students u 


28 Consent of the Intern coordinator Fall and spring 
“89 Public Management and Policy (3 Catron, McSwain 
View of the diverse con epts and issue blic administration; analysis 
and integration of ethical poiitical, economic, managerial and personal values 


and Issue 


s in the field. Open only to M.P.A. degree candidates in their final se- 
Mester of 


Study; serves as ! Capstone seminar to the M.P.A. program (Fall 
and spring) 


29 mp R 
" pecial Topics (3 Staff 
*XXperimenta] Course; new course topics and tea hing methods. Mav be repeated 
Once ! 
295 "- for ¢ redit 


esearch Methods (3) 


T Adams, Newcomer 
l'heory anc 


methodology. Data sources and gathering, re- 


; : els and designs ( ritical evaluation t research studies Emphasis on 
aPplication 


: Of research methods to p licy questions Fall and spring) 

"n ptatistica] Applications in Public Administration (3) Adams, Newcomer 
50 of Statistics computers, and SPSS in research and program evaluations. 
ca] poesis 9n interpretation and use Of statistics. Development of basi: wid 
Cor o] a Petenc Y: frequency distribution ng, central tendency, variability, 

298 Dire tion, probability regression ll and spring d 
Superv; eadings and Research (3) Sta 

lsec 


l reading in selected fields within publ tration. Admission 


of instructor. May be repeated once for í red 


300 T sis Seminar (3) Staff 
311 Sen Research (3) Staff 
minar; Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3 Staff 

323 Sias as SMPP 311 
‘nar: The Complex Organization (3 McSwain 


ems of « ompiex organizations public, private, and mixed Emerg- 
a s and theories Selected issues 
Ameria Public Administration and McSwain 
3 "an Politica] ; bini mti > 

ahh tical and Social Institutions (3 


374 golds in ^ pr depth study of contemporary and hist rical literature in selected 
4 Seminar a lic administration (Spring) 

Survey ` ș rends in Public Administration Theory (3) e 

a Ministr contemporary normative and epistemologi al issues in pub "i 

of Io ation theory and practice. Analysis of thi past present influence 


m POSitivism, b haviorism, humanis nd phenom- 


Nolo. 
37 Ogy, T: 
” Seminar, . (Fall) 


Inter: Foundations of Public Policy (3) Catron 
(S theoretion aY approach to the itive foi m t ns of publi. p licy Lire re 
393 Cuing) Problems of social action; interrelation of theory an pri : 
Current, Topics and Research (1) Staff 
Presentation ach discussed in a ¢ oOoquium setting. The conduct of research and 


research findings. May be repeated for « 


230 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) suf 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination. May 
repeated for credit. ff 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Ste 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit 

PUBLIC POLICY Ep 
Master's Coordinating Committee pant 
J.J. Cordes (Public Policy), W.B. Griffith (Philosophy and Socia! Policy), H. Merc plic 
(Environmental and Resource Policy), B. Miller (Women's Studies), R.P Stoker (Pu 
Policy) 
Doctoral Committee Stoke! 
J.J. Cordes (Director), W.B. Griffith, J.R. Henig, A. Malik, R Rist, H. Solomon, R. 
(Associate Director), N. Vonortas, P. Wirtz " 
ding to" 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers interdisciplinary programs leading out 


public policy: cot 
areas, W le 
ative met 


degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Į 


master's programs enable students to concentrate in one of four policy 


pleting à largely common core of courses in economics politics, quantit 


and approaches to policy analysis d 
on 
: . : „ntal 
Master of Arts in the fìeld of public policy with a concentration in environime 
resource policy—See Environmental and Resource Policy " 
r0 
losophY 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in phi 


] 


public policy—See Philosophy die" 


- P i } | í L s 
Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a cont entration in women 


See Women's Studies icy 

ds of p 
Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration 1n metho of A det 
analysis—Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian som PSC z9 I 


Sciences, including (1) four courses in the common policy core Econ 


211. and one course chosen from EKRP 240, Phil 230, or WStu 240; (2) four co 


methods of policy analysis: Econ 221, PSc 203 Mgt 225 or Educ 307, j regula m 


emphasizing the legal framework of policy and/or analysis of statutes = viso 
(3) two courses in the chosen policy field, selected w ith approval of the 467 


approved electives ‘ pe 
Doctor ) i , Y eral requi cot? 
octor of Philosophy in the field of public policy Required: the gen ality yy; 
stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, in« luding (1) the pred’ yd Paes d | 
229, on? 


curriculum: PPol 211-12, Econ 221-22, Mgt 225, Phil 230, PS¢ 203 anc 
(2) a written qualifying examination; (3) Mgt 391; (4) a minimum of 1 4 health jc 


eight policy fields: education policy, env ironmental and resource polic icy, '* | 
and tec hnology po field- 


8 hours P li 


labor market policy, national security policy, science 


munications policy, and urban policy; (5) a written examination in à po icy pool o 
ott 5€ jon 
Note: See the School of Business and Public Management and the Elliot n cent ff 
ternational Affairs for other graduate degree programs w ith public policy f A I 
r r . j " 
211-12 Research Methods in Policy Analysis (3-3) ch includi 

Survey of methods used in public policy analysis and resa roplems: m d 


tistical analysis of secondary data as applied to public policy —À p 

modeling, experimental and quasi-experimental designs: ! erm E | 
and qualitative research methods Requirements for PPo 212 ian 
tion ofa polic v research project Prerequisite to PPol 212: ppo s 


(Academic year) j^ 
. it, P 
"Td 


295 Special Topics in Public Policy (3) d 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeats s 
vided the topic differs 

298 Independent Research (arr.) A 
Prerequisite Permission of instructor and program director. "T d 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) , eneral? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy : 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates, 


RADIOLOGI “AL SCIENCES 
Professors D.J. ( 


Asociate Profe. 
Assistant Profe 


"0odenough, C.C Rogers, D.O. Davis (( 
ssors T.C. Fearon, P.} Butler 
ssor L.K Hedges (Resear h) 

Doctor Of Philo 
Medica] Physic ner 
*quiredq: The 
Ces, including 


Sophy in the field of radio) tical 


radi 


en 
Rad 203 204, 205, 206, 207 208, 209 


'ar medicine, health physics, informati 


201 Ady 


genera] requirements stated under Col 


radiation therapy physics, radiobiol 


RADIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 231 


Staff 
May be repeated for credit. 


hair), B.W. Wessels, E.D Yorke 


fences with a con entration in 


Prerequisite A bachelor's degree in physics or the equivalent 


nbian School of Arts and Sci- 
i the General Examination. 
stic radiology physics, 


y 
EV 


s, and biophysics 


““Vanced Topics in Nuc lear Magnetic Resonance I (3 Hedges 


"Opics ing lude generation of nucle 
tions, rot 
tion chemical shift receiver 
Coils, Magne 


t design, data processing, quality 
armonic sn 


ar magnetic resonance signals, Bloch equa- 
ating frame analysis reiaxation mechanisms quadrature phase detec- 
coil design, image en« ding, slice selection shim 


assurance, and zonal and tesseral 


207 'apping. Prerequisite permission of instructor 
02 Vanced T... .. : At 
Need Topics in Nuc lear Magnetic Resonance II (3 Hedges 
ece ; i 
SU ES » velopments in nuciear magnetic reson imaging, magnet design, 
Surface rn; 
* ace coi] design, and image quality analysis; related rese irch developments. 
e 1 i 1 
203 Tequisite Rad 201 or permission of instr 


ysics in Medicine I (3) 
Atomic 


iceasurement 


Ysics in Medicine II (3) 


203 or m 
205 Physi, Permission of instructor 


ar physics, interactions of ¢ 


omagnetic radiation with m: 


g and nu 


ctor 


Fearon 
harged particles with matter, in- 


neutron physics, radiation 


Hedges 
Clear medicine, Prerequisite: Rad 


Design of Diagnostic and Therapeutic Radiology I (3 Fearon 
ultrasoun 4 “Tay units im age formation digit maging, computed tomography, 
instruct “Imaging and radiation safety Prerequisite: Rad 203 or permission of 
2 Physi " Or, 

High. enr D'agnosti and Therapeutic Radiology II (3) Yorke 
Patie he t lérapy machines, dosimetry theory and applications, conc epts of 
tributions leen planning. Brachy therapy display and evaluation of dose dis- 

ite. & ron-beam therapy. Princ iptes and concepts of radiation safety. 


207 Meg i site: Rad 
Ic. Í 

an ca] Physics Radiation Laboratory I (3) 

n based on the calit l 


nt Ibration and qual 
E Xt used in . 
Structoy 


diagnostic radiology, Pr 


al Physic 3» 
Practic hysics Radiation Laboratory II (3) 
+ ased on th 1 


ic ! ! 
Practic hysics Radiati 


ticum } on Laboratory III (3) 
Medicin, ased on the 


203 or permission of instructor 


Butler, Fearon 


Ity assurance programs for X-ray 
erequisite: Rad 203 or permission of 


Wessels 


ie Calibration and quality assurance programs for thera- 
) Ogy Prerequisite Rad 203 or pern 


lission ot instructor 


Hedges, Fearon Goodenough 


icine ang calibration and quality assurance programs for nuclear 
i; anc A yer 
219 S structor Magnetic resonance imaging Prerequisite Rad 203 or permission 
cial r 
1 Opics į " 1 ` 
Experime E s in Medical Physics (3) Staff 
399 and the ap “ and clinica] training in diagnostic radiology. nu lear medicine, 
: e 
i rtati Utic radiology Prerequisite Rad 203 or permission of instructor. 
i ited to Doc march (arr.) Staff 


tor of PI 


lilosophy cand dates M 


lay be repeated for credit. 
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RELIGION P —— 


University Professor S.H. Nast 

Professors H.E Yeide, Jr. (Chair), D.D. Wallace Ir., A.J. Hiltebeitel 

Associate Professor P.B. Duff 

Assistant Professor R.]. Eisen 

Adjunct Assistant Professor A Ziffren 

»n—Prerequisite: the degree 01 Bachelor of / 
c nd reading knowl 
demonstrate 


Master of Arts in the fie! / of rel 
ligion from this University, or an equiv alent de 


a TC in re 


a foreign language related to the program of study (which may be 


wam) 


do neut in the pr 
Required the general requirements stated under Golumbian 
ences. Of the 24 credi f th 


ours of required courses (exci isive of the thes! 
be in third-group religion courses; a maximum ot 9 may De 


| in a closely related fiel 
partment. The Maste E pr^ 
r e olt 
h mus jt be on on amet! 
$ 


side the Department of Religion as approved by the de 
hensive Examination must cover three fields (the thesis researt t 
three fields) selected from the following: the Hebrew Scriptures | New Tes 


n Ameridá ^ modern fe " 
"^ wie 
"nons. A reading n 
however, Hebrew OF wt 
acceptable for those students whose thesis area is in » Biblical fie di ind Arabic, $ 


8. 
or an Eastern language for those whose thesis area is in the history of religions 


Hine 


ts degree W 


Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, history of religion 
ry of 


n 


thought, ethics, sociology of religion, and his 
examination, usually in French or German, is ree red 


ism (Consortium of U nipe 
sie bat kgroum ey all! 
knowledge in a fore! gn languag 
French or German (which may be demonstrated after enrollment in the progra and so 
tated under Columbian Se hool of T 0 thes? 
Yf 24 hours of course work (exclusive -— 


; s of the s 
selected from upper-division and graduate course of member universities of urs? 


h : our V^. ns 
tium, as determined by the Department of Religion, in luding a sequence of fe a religio 
in the literature of the Hindu tradit od end obs course on method in history t n 
1 p 4 
A degree candidate at George Washington University must take a mé jority nat? 


| pa 
hours toward the degree from this university. The Master's Compre hensive ari 
thematic compat j le, 


n E 

— inclu - ie 
At least tWO * sem "Ty 
uired courses for [LÀ 
avai 


Master of Arts in the field of history of r 


ties program)—Prerequisite ^ Bachelor of 


studv of religions of South Asia and readi 


Required: the general requirem« 


ences. The program of study cons 


must cover the following: methods in the study of religio 
tween the Hindu tradition and at least two other religious 
one Western tradition, and a special field in Hindu tradition 
either Sanskrit or Hindi must be taken in addition to the req 
credit. More complete information regarding program require »ments 1$ € 
program advisor, Professor A.] Hiltebeitel l 


See History: poi | 


Doctor of Philosophv in the field of Americar religious history $ 

i / sophy in the field merican religious isto» „nt may 

With permission, a limited number of 100-level courses in the depart ete prog 
for graduate credit; additional course work is required , the Undergra® t| 

, I UT sf 

Bulletin for course listings a 

209-10 Biblical Studies (3 iticis™ pul 

a tudies 3-3 -al criticis pu 

Main problems of Biblical literary, historic il, and theologie 
213 Judaism in Late Antiquity (3) ya 
Selected topics 

222 Ethics (3) sy 
Selected topics n l 

235 Modern Roman C ici ; e 1807. 9 

an Catholicism (3) nts si ince © qe 20 


Important leaders and their ideas in select: d developmt asis 1 

"e ) "T" i 
trinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and e umenical. Emp m 
century a 


7 Theolo oe Analysi j : deas 
8 alysis (3 nt ideas 


Historical : ind topic al studv of the € levelopment of importa gel 
as Christology, ecclesiology, and death jen 
p Tories i iat HU aat 
2: opics in Jewish Thought (3 ja" 
tue 


249 Myth, Ritual and Symbolism (3) 
Method and theory in the interpr 
rifice, and symbolism, with primary reference to the 


ritu 
and narrativ c roligi" 
history 


etation of m 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 233 


255 The Goddess in India and Beyond (3) Hiltebeite] 
The goddess traditions of Hinduism, with some attention to goddess traditions 
in the ancient Near East and the Mediterranean. Classical Sanskritic, Tantric, 
ànd popular expressions of Hindu goddess worship. Comparative studies and 

.. the issues of diffusion and ar hetypes 

256 Vedic Religion (3) Hiltebeitel 
Study of the Vedic literatures that « lassical Hinduism reg 


s as its founding 
revelation: the Vedas Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and | panishads. Rig Vedi poetry 
and mythology, the development of sacrificial ritual and Upanishadic wisdom 

n. teachings 

257 India’s Great Epics (3) Hiltebeite] 
The Mahabharata and the Ramayana are treated 


in alternate offerings of the 

Hinduism are taught in 
English translation. Vernacular and performative versions of the epics and 
Western adaptations 


Course, These f. unding epic texts of devotional (bh: 


258 Currents of Modern Hinduism (3) Hiltebeitel 
induism since the early seventeenth century. Colon the impact of mis- 
Sionaries, orientalism, reform, rela ions between Brahn l and popular Hin- 
duism, Sanskriti and vernacular traditions, regionalism con ilism, nationa- 
Jm, fundamentalism poiiticized “syndicated” Hinduism, and sec ularism 
‘Opics in the Study of Islam (3 Nasr 
Ptudy of sources and approaches to the 1 by both Western 
Islamic ists and Muslim scholars with th troversial is- 
Sues and differences in methods used by various sch ols of s holarship Pre- 
v uisite À course on Islam or permission of instructor 
Pics in Islamic Thought (3) Nasr 
erennia] Major issues in Islamic theology, philosophy, an 1 Sufism such as Di- 
ane | nity, prophe tology, esch r sk sacred law, and 
27 Rie Prerequisite A course on r permission of instructor 
“rican Religion to 1830 (3 Wallace 
273 mets thought and life during the Colonia! ind early National periods 
. cn Religion Since 1830 (3) Wallace 
291.9, eligious thought and life from the ( ivil War to the present 
I adings and Research (3 3) Staff 
299-300 wy eStigation of special problems 
Thesis Research í I 
"search (3~3 
R 
"MANC LANGUAG ci x T TEE 
i - AGES AND LIT ERATURES 
Seminar: Literary History (3) Staff 


Opi a , : 
"Ran he be “nnounced in the S, hedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 

21 E ed the topic differs 
Nar: lterary Criticism (3) Staff 


Proviq 0 be announced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for credit 
A de y | 
d the topic differs 


r: Literary Theory 1) Staff 


nounced in the Schedul f Cla May be repeated for credit 
provi . *Punced in the Schedule o Classes lay be repeated f 
"^ud e top iffe: . 
273 Seni th Pic diffe rs 
‘ ar; Hic 7 | ^ 
Dic te Istory of the Language Linguistics (3) Staff 
tovided ° announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
398 dva ed the topic differs 
nc Á n 1 
Limited y Reading and Research arr Staff 
May be Students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 


399 Disse rt ,; Peated for credit 
Limited on Research arr Staff 
*d te : a 
Octor of Philosophy candidates. Mav be repeated for credit 
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RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STI DIES bo 


Program Committee: M.A. Atkin (Director), H. Agnew, C.I Elliott, ( A. Linden] 
Millar, Y. Olkhovsky, J. Pelzman, P Reddawav, M.J. Sodaro, R. Thornton, 5 L. Wole 


, the Elliott 
Master of Arts in the field of Russian and East European studies Offered by the x: d 
plinarv program gives students & 


School of International Affairs, this multidisci] succ 
grasp of the history, politics, economics, cultures, and languages of Russia other $ 


sor states of the former Soviet Union, and Central/Eastern Europe + Intern 
Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of a pr 
tional Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a re lated field. Before acceptance into t d 
gram, all students must show ev dence of satistactory ¢ ompietion ot at lee - 
study of Russian, another language of the former U.5.5 R., or an appropriate E 
pean language. All students are expected to have background preparation ol 
courses in Russian and/or East European history and one course in domestic * » 
politics and government, focusing on the region If any of the background ¢ our d 
ing, equivalent courses must be taken for graduate credit and can be ¢ ounted tow 
gree requirements. ' ational A 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott School ol Interna’ » credi! 
fairs. The program consists of either a 36-credit-hour option with à thesis OF 1 at ds 
hour option without a thesis. Students who select the nonthesis option take 10 ro 
students who select the thesis option take three fields. In « onsultation with une n 
director, each student selects at least two fields in either the ( entral/Eastern © "T 
cluster or the Russian and the former Soviet Union cluster. Students must take at inati 
course that deals with the cluster not selected. Master's ( omprehensive Exam 
must be passed in each of the selected fields T 
Candidates must pass a language tool examination in Russian, Or anoth ji 
the former U.S.S.R., or an appropriate East European language. Six credits 9 
study may be applied toward the degree host 


vt 

A i ` T gram, 
Students are strongly advised to present economics as a field for their prog md 
x The fie 


ast 


who do not are strongly advised to study two languages of the REES area Russid 
Russian and East European Studies program are « lustered as follows (1) Ru iti 
> "ene ^ i : x i -m Europe m 
Former Soviet Union—politics, history, literature. (2) Centra! Eastern E arative Oy 
history. (3) Non-Russian Former Soviet Union—politics, history. (4) Comp juste! 
" ee " ` , B. f 
munist and Post-Communist Studies—economics, politics, society eil uster or 
t : a CIUS 

the fields of economics and society/culture can either focus on a single 

across several clusters 


" lies. 
The following courses are applicable to Russian and East European stu 


Econ 267 Economies of the Former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe i 
Econ 268 Economies of the Former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
Transition 
Econ 367 Seminar: Formerly Centrally Planned Economies 
Geog 265 Seminar: Geography of the Former Soviet Union 
Hist 205 Seminar: Eastern European History, 1772 1918 
Hist 206 Seminar: Eastern European History, 1919-1945 | 
Hist 217 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought 
Hist 218  Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nati nalities 
Hist/PSc 232 Communism and Demi n 
Hist 237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1964 
Hist 246 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Russia an 
Hist 253-54 Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations 
Hist 255-56 Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since Worl 
Un 


mion 
d Soviet Uni? 
q wor Il 


Hist/PSc 258 Communist Party of the Soviet 


- jons 
101 + elatio 
Hist 259-60  Reseai eh 


1 Seminar: Problems in U.S.- Soviet-Chin 


IAff 292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe 
PSc208 Russian Political Thought 

PSc263 Russia and Europe 

PSc264 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe 
PSc265 The International Politics of Eastern Europe 
PSc 266 | 

PSc 267 

PSc 268 


= 
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PSc 269  Post.Soviet Military Policies 
Slav 161 Russian Culture to 1825 
Slav 162 


Slav 165 
Slav 166 


Russian Culture since 1825 

Russian Literature from the Revolution to We rid War Il 
Russian Literature from World War II to the Present 
Slav 171 19th Century Russian Prose 

Slav 172 19th-Century Russian Poe try 


Slav 173 20th Century Russian Prose 

Slav 174 20th-( entury Russian Poetry 
Stu la , 
icd nts Should ¢ onsult the program dire tor concerning certain Special Topics or Se- 


Opics courses t] 


1at may also be part of this program. For listings of 100-level 
5, See tho 


Undergraduate Programs Bul 


l. Rycroft (Director) M.C. LaFollette, J.M Logsdon, N.S. Vonortas 


technology, and publi policy—The Elliott School 
airs offers an interdis iplinary program that focuses on interactions 


lopment, te hnological change, and governmental a tivities, both 


Stand an ly and internationally, The program is designed to train individuals to under- 
Issues of sc lence and tec hnology p licy 


Aff: admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Interna- 
stated ewig and . bac helor '$ degree in à related field. Re juired the general requirements 
3 hours o " the Elliott School. The program consists of 36 credit hours. which includes 
i research Project. Students must pass Master’s Comprehensive Examinations 
(a Min; elds, inc luding science, tec} i 


‘Mum of th, 
Progr If three 
à : ' a field in i 
Bem $ 


inology, and international affairs, and an elective field 
~Ourses, which may be in a field offered in another Elliott School 


ent scien. academic department, ora field ina specific issue area, suc h as man- 
adm nistr ^ international business strategic management and public policy, public 
tud lus E or engineering management) 
Completi ust also complete 6 hours in analytical competency, usually by successful 
Proficiene - Econ 217 or PAd 296 or 5tat 105, 112, 118, or 183. In some cases, 
oficiene : foreign language may be judged integral to the student's program of study; 
*Pattnen Consists of reading knowledge as certified by the appropriate language 


Ollow; 

N ir i : s 
Econ 237 Braduate Courses pertain to science technology, and public policy. 
Con 25 -Conomics of the Environment and ] Resources 


lAff 250 s pnomi. s of Technological € hange 
lAff 254 T tence, Techn, ogy, and Public Poli y 
lAff 295 sechnology Creation and Diffusion 
lAff 295 : rience, Politics, and International Culture 
S Spa e Policy 
Iff 225 Issues In U.S. Space Policy 
lAf 229 Environmental Poli. ) 
Mgt 230 Multidis iplinary Seminar in Science, Technology, and Global Affairs 
Mgt 232 Inte Bement Of Technolog, and Innovation 
Mgt 233 p, national Science and Tec} 
Mot 235 Ta erging Tec hnologies 
Mgt 239 E hnology Entrepreneurship and Innovation 
€ 203 etr Competitiveness and Technology 
PAd 204 Method. hes to Public Policy Analysis 

260 olien. » Of Public Policy Analysis 
281 o e Formulation and Administration 
?95 ICY Analysis in Publi Administration 


"nolnm 
inoiogy 


tatis a 
s den sh listica] Applications in Public Administratior 
eteq "»: Consult } A ir n 
Pics t the program director concerning certain Special Topics or 


at may also be part of this program 


236 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


SECURITY POLICY STUDIES e 
Program Committee: R. Spector (Director), D. Auerswald, D. Avant R Butterworth: 
J. Goldgeier, 5 Johnson 


Master of Arts in the field of security policy studies This interdis: iplinary progr 
viduals for professioni 


offered by the Elliott School of Internationa Affairs, prepares ind 
: j „entation 


careers in defense planning and progra ind implen 


intelligence evaluation, and arms contro! specialties 
Prerequisite the admission requirements stated under the Elliott school of Ie. 
tional Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related fir ld. Required: the à require 
stated under the Elliott School The program consists of 36 credit hours in three fel of 
ptior All students nust take four | the re juired core fie 


there is no thesis 
se 
and one course. 


/ 53, 254 
228. 229, 230). At least one fie sid must "n 
lected from the following. (1) International security policy Econ 239 [Aff 255; Law (3) 
568; PSc 257). (2) Military history Hist 128, 129 228 229, 230, 285-86; Geog 47) ast 
Science, technology, and public policy (IAI 220, 2 21. 222, 223, 224, 225) (4) Mid idle d 
ern regional studies (Hist 193 194. 292. 294; PSc 178, 179, 180, 276, 277, 278, 79 ) 
(5) International economics (PSc 238, 239; Econ 251, 252 267, 268, 281, 282, 283, 2 eM 
The third field mav also be selected from the above or from an approve ;d field inthe with 
signed in consultatio ea en! 


national security and defense ant 


military history chosen from His 


program in international affairs, or a special field may be des , 
the program director to suit a student's special interests. The three he ids must MT 
iplines no more than 24 hours of course work may d 


at least two academic dis 


any one department or discipline fields: 
| lin x e 
Students must pass Master's Comprehensive Examinations in each of their th ight 
With permission of the program director a student may substitute one specially renensiv® 
Compr? 


field consisting of two courses and submit a research paper in lieu of one 

Examination 218 
Familiarity with economic theory and concepts at the level o! Econ 217 OF £ tats 

quired. The tool requirement must be satisfied by demonstration of profic iency ! 

tics (at the level of Stat 105, 112, 118, or 183, or PAd 296) or reading knowledg? 

ern foreign language (as certified by the appropriate language de ;partment). y botak” 
In addition to the courses listed below re lated courses in other dist ipline s 

with approval of the program director or an academ\ advisor 


The following graduate courses are ¢ irity policy studies: 


Econ 239 Economics of De fens 
Econ 283 Survey of International Trade Theory and Policy 
Econ 284 Survey of International Macroeconomics and Fina! 
Policy 
Hist 228 Modern Military and Naval History 
Hist 229 World War Il 
Hist 230 Strategy and Policy 
Hist 253-54 His///tory of Sino-Soviet 
Hist 255-56  U.S.-Soviet Strategic Rel 
Hist 259-60  U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relation 
Hist 292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World 
Hist 294 Seminar: The Modern Near East 
IAff 220 Science, Technology, and Publi 
IAff 253-54 Defense Policy and Program Analysis 
IAff 255 Applied Quantitative Techni 
IAff 293 Colloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues tion ) 
Law 443 Foreign Relations, National St 
PSc 203 Approaches to Public Policy Analysis 
PSc 204 Methods of Public Policy Analysis 
PSc 226 Budgetary P liti 5 


yp! cable to sect 


d 
ice The? pory 0" 


nce World War Il 


PSc 238 U.S. Foreign Economic Polic 
: licy 
PSc 239 International Political Economy 

PSc 240 Theories of International Politics 


PSc 245 International Law 


I< d 

P E Politics of U.S. National Security Policy 
PSc 7 Internatioi ty Politics 

PSc257 Arms Control 


| 


SOCIOLOGY 237 


Post-Soviet Foreign Policies 
PSc 269 Post-Soviet Military Policies 
The Arab-Israeli C. nflict 


International Re tations of the Middle East 


1 Special Topic Ss or 


9eries is made 


p of experim special courses that are on the cutting 
ip of e im pecial 

or Often courses in the 700 Series f 1$ ON interdis« Iplinary 
UI 1 i uis > il u 

in a Heid. Because 700 Se ries ci 
insult the Schedule ; ft 


academic ende IN 
yc urrent issues 


ses change each semester, stu- 
de 4 
“ats Should ce 


lasses for rings. Courses are listed with the par- 

so ating departments Course descriptions appear in à specially designated section of the 
Se hedule. 

Courses numbered 701 are in general studies irses are interdepartme se. 
e ses are interschoo] and 770s and 780s are ta ght by University Professors and are 
, i i 1 ) ? re >» Té O0- 
an In this Bulletin under the designation of 1 niversity Professors. The program is « 

( ^ "m 

inated by the Director of oummer and E xperimer Programs 
SOCIOLOGY 

nivere 

ye Sity Prof, ssor A. Etzio j sa 

WESSOrS R.W Stephens, T.F. Courtles« jr., P.H.M. Lenger Research), R.A. 
4 Vallac e, P, I 4 , 

Junct Prof 


: | rmat 2, ime 
“ington, W.J, ( hambliss, R.C. Rist M.K. Whyte, J.L. Tr pea (Chai 
ur 0 essor S J. Rove a 

880p ger a 

up ale TOfessors S.A. Tuch R. Weitzer, I.R Wedel (Research , H. Nashman 


x » aciate Professors M.E. Boeckmann. M E. McIntosh, R.B. Zamoff R. Whitaker 
^ l'Ofesc,. 
Adjunct 4 fessor J.M 


Billson (Vis ting 
4 SSistant Profes 


sors C. Deitch, N.A. Br gs, J.F. Markey 


r'a dacras a major 
f sociology— Prerequisite: a bachelor s degree with a m ) 
4. l > rel > , v 

quired. nan approved relate d field 


> } hool of Arts and Sci- 
Sce ll © general requirements stated under ( olumbian School of M aa 
thesi (Soc nts must, omplete at least 24 credit hours of tate course work plu: 
and a p OC 299. 300), or 

nsivo 


3 Con à » Or at least 33 credit hours of graduate course teme chm lares 
Stude 1 'Prehe i examination that « overs the substance of academic work ag ; 
1, 23 either the general track or the q ive track. In the general track, So 
9 ` , K Jr | 
231, 238 25.299, and either 2 120 


$ » Ôp L 2: ), 
Or 2 < r 240 are required In the quantitative track, So 23( 

à “54, 255, and Stat 118 are required 

soliti 'eitzer 
gotica] ociology (3) | Wei ze 

i - | a th , » f: ste ^ 
Emp 8 al theory on the re lationship of politics to the wid: r sot ial sy 

my basi Fox ureaucr f al econ- 
om. lasis on concepts of power, state, ideology, bureaucra: y, political 


225 Social ange, I» conflict (Fall) 


Tropea 
Of sociolog 


e Bical wr tings on societal-« ultural transformations. Partic ular 
à asis on the mak ng of political, economi and administrative 
"Blmes in N — pU 

n Nort , 
and rth Atlant 


*© Societies and their consequences for post-communist 
Societies 


(Fall) T. 
ic ‘ ch 
Surve, Bical Research Methods (3) i s i 
y d f rary s« )Jlogicé 
ata coj). Un Procedures, methods. an i problems of mporary soci og a 
i^y I OI include re- 
Searc} ection, with an emphasis on survey methods Mi pics incl 


i ng. ar neasurement, 
(Fall) design, instrument construction, survey samping, and measuren 


a ; 
Intes Analysis (3) 


Tuch 
" * trono emn! 
Clan, ly 9f quantitativ, lat ues, with str ng emphasis 
232 ! lIPuter applicati Bs Spring 
l $ PI ‘cations, Pr t I 
tatiy t Wallace, Weitzer 
Doing Fiel thodology $$, Langton allac 
Prac : al eseare h ( 1) i "us 
‘ no F » é ^ 
Partici at ap cation of data collection meth ds 85, oDservall 
zipar col 101 
Sear, Mt ob, ?rvation. and fie 


id experience. | 
ng these methods fi T purpx 
(Fall) 


nplementing re- 


nde loping empiricallv 
Bound. jects by usi loping empirically 
y 


edt leor 


a anc ti 


— 
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Wallace, Trop? 
and the ec „onomic, 


235 Sociology of Education (3) 
jt SOC ial factors 


Sociological theories on relations ships between education 


political, soc ial. and cultural character of society; examination ¢ d 
relating to such topics as educational achievemk nt, the ng € 
educational structures, and roles of teacher and studen (Spr allt 


238 Development of Soc iological Theory (3) 
De ve 
of the « lassical theoretical statements Fall wallet 

239 Modern Sociological Theory (3) 

Intensive examination and evaluation of contemporary $ 


gis 
to the 1920 Intensive analy 


lopment of sox iology from the early 1800s 


schools of soc jologi? 
rspectiv® 


theory in Europe and America. Advanced analysis of theoretical pe 
(Spring) Langto? 
240 Field Research in Organizational Settings (3 198: ex 
Applications of field research techniques in formal organiz rational settingi i 
amination of the logic of qualitative inquiry and techniques of qualita. ting 


ald se 
collection. Intensive interviewing and participant observi ation in fiel 


are emphasized (Fall) Trop? 
241 Sociology of Organizations (3) 

Review of the mobilization of power through 

ancient to modern society. Particular attention is given to ¢ omparative à f mi 
the structuring of modern regime as 


ization, ff 
bureaucratic organiza e jys! 


of bureaucratic organization within 
ket, law, state, democracy, and technology (Spring) t 
242 Medical Sociology (3) 


Studv of the social structure of health care and the interplay e dio 

health professions; examination of so¢ ial factors and processes relate 

etiology and treatment of illnesses Fall Lang? 
243 Health Policy Issues for Minorities, Women, and the Elderly (3) the 


n 

Analysis of health policy issues in the care of minorities, wom T 

elderlv; examination of sociocultural properties of poi ymaking ans akin 

menting; formulation of a critical perspective on policies and po 
(Spring) 

244 Sociology of Families and Kinship (3) de emp” / 
A systematic introduction to recent theoreticai pe rspectives m an s 
research on family patterns. The course combines a focus on hot ion of 
societal family patterns vary and change over time w ith an e ,xamin mart 


i suc 
individuals vary in their experience of life course transitions, $U cb 
childbirth, employment, divorce, and retirement (Fall) To 

245 Race Relations (3) ly in n the ©. ui 

Systematic analysis of race relations and inequality primari y ity: rt 

it trends in inequé rat 
trenc l 


States. Topics include current status and rec 
Me CULE - ure "^. us 
the struct. isst 


tutional and organizational patt terning of disc rimination, à ic) 
attitudes, theoretical perspectives on race relations, and select , Td 
(Spring) M 
246 Comparative Race and Ethnicity (3) ternati jon ab 
Examination of race and ethnic relations in comparative in n 


18 n 
x of rač tio” 
spective. Selected societies are analyzed in terms ot patte — grimi" 
c 
nic inequality, intergroup relations, institutional foundations 
1 t gro I ations E] (Spring E 


,, May b 


) sociology: 


social control systems, and sources of social change 
2 Selected Topics (3) 
Examination of selected topics of general importance te 
peated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

253 Topics in Contemporary Chinese Society (3) „nd in dme? i 
Intensive analvsis of a partic ularly important aspect of, inf 
roots social organization of China Prerequisite 


je rep i 
contemporary China or permission of May E 
if the topic differs (Spring) 
» 254 Evaluation Research (3) 


Systematic survey of the conceptualizati 
research. Prerequisite: Soc 2 30. Sp 

255 Practicum in Applied Ressart h | 
Supervised research in policymaking projects in pu 
tions. May be repeated for cre dit. Prer Sx 
summer) 


j 


SOCIOLOGY 239 


258 Deviance and Control (3) Tropea, Weitzer 

Examination of major theories and research in the field of deviance and social 

Control, with special emphasis on recent empirical advances and comparative 

Perspectives (Spring) 

259 Law and Criminology (3) Courtless 

he role that « riminological know ledge of crime « ausation may play in devel- 
Oping effective alternative soc ial and legal devices in controlling deviant be- 

E havior Same as Law 366 (Fall) 

“61 Law of Criminal Corrections (3 Courtless 
Study of the development and cu 
to the handling of offenders 
Phasis on society 
Search fin, 
(Spring) 


263 Law and Soc iety (3) Ch: 


ise of society's three major approaches 
‘ve, incapacitating, and correctional, Em- 
Stc hanging responses to 


rimina! and delinquent behavior; re- 


lings conc rning effectiveness of 


lese responses. Same as Law 368. 


imbliss, Courtless, Tropea 
Selected problems in law as an instrument of social policy; emphasis on the 
265 seanization of legal de ision-making processes x (I all) " 
acted Topics in Criminal Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 
and Juvenile Justice Policy (3) 


"vo P a " y 
evelopment Of a systematic pe tspective on policies affecting the juvenile and 
Criminal] ^ 


$ Justice systems Topics will include adjudication, disposition, diver- 

ston, and sentencing (Spring) 

Gender and Society (3) Wallace 

wi amination ot quantitative and qualitative research in the field of gender, 
Phasis on ¢ 


0retical po 
eview 


271 


urrent empirical research Fall) 

TSpectives on Gender (3) Wallace 
of significant theoretical writings on gender and gender inequality, with 
rinciples n contemporary sociological statements (Spring) i 

à 5 Of Demography (3) Boulier 


"EM ographic Analysis (3) Boulier 
295 Resa, ** Econ/Geog Stat 291 ; 
Staff 


Ind 
9pende i : 
Pendent study and special projects. Before permission is granted to regis- 


n 
ofthe Soc 205, the student must submit a written plan of study for the approval 
209. be repeate nember of the department who wil] be directing the research May 
300 T esis Re. once for credit (Fall, spring, and sur r) 
332 Procese, Search (3-3) Staff 
ey € a quiry 3) Staff 
lives of aic in and critical rey iew of students’ research projects with the objec- 
tion + 1g « Onceptualization and developing research design. Considera- 
hours each, DUtplay between theory and methods Prerequisite; at least 3 ¢ redit 
338 Advan, , of graduate theory and graduate methods 
Intensive ; *minar: Classical Sociological Theory (3) Chambliss, Wallace 
^ Tequisite vestigation of special topics in classical sox iological theory. Pre- 
"9 Vance, X 438 or its equivalent or permission of instructor (Spring) 
Intensive inve nar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) Chambliss, Wallace 
342 üisite. Soc 239 .Bation of special topics in modern sox iologic al theory. Prereq- 
Advang ~~ Or its equivalent or permission of instructor (Fall) 
Review >eminar on Health Policy (3) Langton 


Tésearc ^ te health Policy is made and imp] 
38g Studie, Primers in-depth ics and completed policy 

Advance arily for students in the medical/health policy field (Spring) 
Limited | ®ading and Research (arr Staff 


> 0 stuc ents Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
399 n. © Tepeated for cr in? YF ine Doctor of Phils phy general e 
Disse : edi 


mented; how health policy 
review of selected te 


*Search (arr ) Staff 


hilosophy Candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 


See Teacher Preparation and Special Educ 


SPEECH AND HEARING 


Professors J.W. Hillis, L.S. Bowling, ( W.I 
Associate Professors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R Re 
Associate Professorial! Lecturers L.B. Beck 
Assistant Professor L.M. Bland 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers C.L. Person 
Assistant Clinical Professor L.O. Shekim 
Clinical Instructors L. Jacobs-Condit, P. Ma 


Master of Arts in the field of spee h-language path logy and audiology—! 


the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major 


versity, or an equivalent degree and an appropria 


Graduate Record Examination 
Required: the general requirements stat« 
ences. The program of study consists of 40 : 


a thesis or, with the approval of the departm 


plus a thesis (SpHr 299-300) All student 
practicum requirements of the Certificate o 


can Speech-Language-Hearing Association a 


prehensive Examination 
As one component of the Master’s Compr 


the National Examination in Audiology or it 


ucational Testing Service. Students must re 
scores to the Department of Speech and H 
general requirement in the Graduate School 


Test results must reach the department at 1 


With permission, a limited number of 106 
for graduate credit; additional course work 
Bulletin for course listings 


201 Clinical Practicum in Communic 
Disorders (1 to 3) 


Supervised clinical practice in the 


and hearing disorders; developme 
and progress reports. Admission ! 
for up to 6 credit hours (Fall 


210 Research Methods in Speech and Hearing (3) 


ution of research in spee 


Methods for the design and exec 
include literature review, measu 
control, and data analysis. Labor 


220 Disorders of Articulation and Phonology (4) 


Survey of the nature and causes t 


children and adults. Differential diagnosis of oral 


disorders; treatment approaches 
alects and foreign accents. Labor 
221 Neurodevelopmental Disorders 


Evaluation and treatment of infants and children with ne 


speech disorders, including cere 


speech oral motor and feeding impairments 
2 Neuromotor Disorders of Speech Production (2) 


Methods for assessing acquirec 


physical, acoustic, and perceptual ¢ haracteristics. Di 


treatment of apraxia of speech, t! 

Laboratory fee, $12 (Summe 
230 Pediatric Language Impairment 

Survey of current approaches fc 
disorders in infants, toddlers, | 
cents. Review of standardized, ot 
in language assessment; current 
Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) 


ation. 


inebaugh (Chair) 
! 

gnell 

J.D. Schafer 


" in $ 
D. Williamson, M.E. Moody N.S. Richard 


son, R. T. Walton, S. Yatfe Oziel 


in speech and hearing science 
te score on the Aptitude 


. and Se 
hool of Arts prn 


yd under Columbian Si 
„ork Wt 
i course wor jk 


redit hours of approve 

I ev 
ent, 34 credit hours of approved D- d 
s must satisfy the academic and sup " 


awarded by the A 
le Master s Com 


f Clinical Competence 


ind satisfactorily « ymplete the 


ants mL 
ehensive Examination all students ? o Ed 


1 Speech Pathology available un of tes 
Testing Service to send cop of th? 


ent 9, 
earing to be used in partial fulfillm jnatio® 


ive Bxal 
for the Master's ( omprehensive EX 
ation. 


quest the 


least three weeks before gradu s 


t 
, j ybe" s 
)-level courses in the departme nt may ^ ans 
juate 


is required. See the Undergradu 
gol 

" williams 
a 


1 „ech, 1808) ign 
evaluation and treatment of spé geval 


ation Bowlin; 


^ iting © 
int of treatment plans and W rite perd 
yy permission of the instruc tor. I9? 
, spring, and summer) Lu i 
ch and hearing: «egi 


Aem 
rement, hypothesis formulation, 


atory fee, $12 (Spring) pich 


[n 
roduC gl 
f impairments of speet h sound P honolf 4 
motor versus F regio” 
1 0 
identification and modification 
atorv fee, $12 (Spring) pe g 
of Speech Production (2) 


sanage™ (su b 


Emphasis on mal 


:»bral palsy ane 
Laboratory fee, $12: ine 


ach disord : "a 
fferential otot gis? 


„r neuro 
e dysarthrias and other n gi 


| neuromuscular spe 


r) 


s I (4) x age 9 adol”, 
yr assessing and treating lnc and ^ yl 

hool-age J hic appret stt 
1 ethnogréP 4 servi? 
a 


res hoolers, s€ 


yservational, ant 


models of intervention 


m ———— 


SPEECH AND HEARING 241 


?31 Pediatric Language Impairments II: Early Intervention (2) Bland 
In-depth study of theoretical and practical approaches for assessing and treating 
anguage impairments in infants, toddlers, and preschool children. Methods 
used in family needs assessment, Individualized Family Service Plans, and 
ethnographic assessment; models of team func tioning and ecologically valid 

4, Procedures for language intervention Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring) 

232 Pediatric Language Impairments III: Bland 
School-Age Children and Adolesc ents (2) 

In-depth study of theoretical and practical approaches for assessing and treating 
anguage impairments in elementary, middle, and high school students. Review 
Of curri ulum-based and dynamic assessment procedures, models of collab- 
Orátion and consultation, types of dis ourse, literacy, and meta-knowledge. 
Laboratory fee, $12 (Summer) 
240 Neurologic Communication Disorders (4) Linebaugh 
ifferentia] diagnosis of aphasia and other cognitive-linguisti« impairments, 
apraxia of Speech, and dysarthria Emphasis on model-based intervention. Lab- 

24; o atory feo, $12. ' (Fall) 

41 Applied Neurolinguistics (2) Linebaugh 
»urrent neurolinguistic theories Application of neurolinguistic models to the 
diagnosis and treatment of aphasia and cognitive~ ommunicative disorders re- 
- lo right brain damage, traumatic brain injury, and dementia. Laboratory 

250 ara $12, (Spring) x 

peech Fluency Disorders: Evaluation and Treatment (4) Hillis 

Tocedures for clinica] assessment of stuttering and other disorders of speech 

Tate and rhythm Review of historical and current methods for treatment. Labo- 

glory fee, $12, (Spring) 

re Speech Fluency Disorders 2) Hillis 

."ideration of Stuttering and other disorders of speech rate and rhythm from 
eveloPmental, linguistic, physiological, and psychosocial points of view. 


260 Va; 4 
: ior Disorders: Evaluation and Treatment (4) Regnell 
Causes perm and physiology of the human vocal mechanism. Nature, 
c üding Ja. d linica] management of functional and organic voice disorders, in- 
261 Seminar: V. Dgectomy. Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall) 
Advan, (d tas. Disorders 2) Regnell 
isorders angy of selected theoretical and clinical issues regarding voice 
: (Spring) 
val udiology I (3) Schafer 
arie Usti princ iples and methods underly ing the assessment of auditory 
a7, 99 $12 71" (Fall and physiology of the auditory mechanism Laboratory 
Clinical i 
dit! Audiology II (3) Schafer 
2 agement of gi 5sment of middle ear function, speec h audiometry, and man- 
72 p iatric A ‘agnostic information Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) 
Embryologie nology (3) Yaffo-Oziel 
auditory im, evelopment of the auditory mechanism Nature and causes of 
2 dren, Lab Pairments; audiometric techniques used to measure hearing in chil- 
73 El ro Oratory fee, $12 (Spring) 
Study ^ rosie Assessment of Hearing (3) Schafer 
a hlear finer OPhysiologi. techniques used to assess cochlear and retro- 
br ste (On. Theories and clinical applications of vestibular tests, auditory 


™-evoked responses, and electrococ hleography Laboratory fee, $12. 

Pacton » s ditory Processes (3) Staff 

clinica m acting auditory perception and ¢ omprehension. Identification and 

Adults agement of central auditory processing disorders in children and 
d ` Oratory fee, $12 (Fall) 

Theories a Audiology (3) Staff 

tria] Rojee ^ Process 


; '5 pertinent to communicative disorders related to indus- 
SSment nsideration of hearing conservation programs, environmental as- 
id , $ s 
Televant legislation (Fall) 


| 
| 
| 


242 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Brewer 


276 Aural Rehabilitation (3) training 


Habilitation/rehabilitation of the hearing impaired, in luding auditory 
speech reading, hearing aids, assistive listening devices, communic ation $ 


gies, and counseling. Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall) prewe 
277 Psychoeducational Management of the Hearing Impaired (3) —— 

Study of the psychosocial and educational effects of hearing loss Asset, 

remediation, and management approaches related to the education of the 

ing impaired. Laboratory fee, $12 (Summer) peck 
278 Hearing Aids (3) „ents; 

Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and electroacoustic measure 


hearing-aid effectiveness in improving communicative efficiency; proc at 
for selection and clinical evaluation of hearing aids; counseling of the pê 
Laboratory fee, $12 (Spring) Sheki? 
281 Dysphagia (2) i r dyspht 
Anatomy and physiology of normal swallowing. Nature and causes OFS "mel 
gia in adults. Assessment, including clinical examination and radiologie 
ods; treatment. Laboratory fee, $12 (Fall) prewe! 


290 Selected Topics in Clinical Audiology (1 to 3) ted, bu! 
Advanced study of selected theoretical and clinical issues. May be pea (Fall 
may not be taken for more than a total of 3 credit hours ol credit. 
spring, and summer) suff 

291 Selected Topics in Speech-Language Pathology (1 to 3) : various 
Advanced study of selected theoretical and clinical issues regarding, ot for 
aspects of practice in speech-language pathology. May be repeatec bu 
more than a total of 6 credit hours (Fall, spring, and summer) suf 

295 Independent Research in Speech, Language, and Hearing (arr.) suf 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
STATISTICS — 2 
RT. smy! 
Professors H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch, J.L. Gastwirth, N.D Singpurwalla, "* gcheurt? 
(Chair), .M. Lachin III, J.I. Verter (Research), R.P. Bain (Research), F.* 


(Visiting), H.M. Mahmoud : 
Professorial Lecturers W.R. Nunn, N. Kirkendall, J.S. Wu, J. Kullback, F. Pont apse 
Associate Professors T.K. Nayak, B. Toman, J, Rochon (Research), E.A. Thom ) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer R.F. Teitel - (peso 
Assistant Professors D.A. Grier, S. Bose, R. Modarres-Hakimi, D. Verme 

N. Younes (Research) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer R. Fernandez quil 


in 
Master of Science in the field of statistics—General prerequisite: course Stat 118) 
variate calculus, matrix theory, and regression analysis (Math 33 and 124;* rts a 
Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian School of pout 8! 
ences. The program of study consists of 30 credit hours of course work yr sistiDB uon 
In exceptional cases the department may approve a program of stuc y p wil 
credit hours of course work plus a thesis (Stat 299-300). Candidates must tistis y 
Master's Comprehensive Examination. Three options are provided app Ms ional req 
tistical computing, and mathematical statistics. For prerequisites and add! 


js- 
FE 


ments specific to each option, see below cy? 
Option in applied statistics—Required: Stat 201-2, 210, 217. d proficit gral 
Option in statistical computing—Additional prerequisites demonstrate viret 


programming techniques; familiarity with data structures and algorithm 
201-2, 203, 207 or 208, and 210 or 283 wok © — | 


Option in mathematical statistics—Recommended prerequisite: coU if. sor 
level of advanced calculus. Required: Stat 201-2, 218, and either Stat 2t. the adv is 
In each option, additional courses are to be selected in « onsultation " he sog 
Master of Science in the field of industrial and engineering statistics ons ets 
offered jointly by the Department of Statistics and the Department of Ope school yo! 
Students will apply either to Columbian School of Arts and Sciences esp tive I 
gineering and Applied Science, but must be admissible to both; see the r "Ll 


sections for entrance requirements ol [Ant wo 
Required: The general requirements stated under Columbian Sche req” 
ences and the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Prerequ 


jsites a0 


STATISTICS 243 


program are stated under the Operations Research field in the section on 
'ngineering and Applied Science. ( andidates must pass a Master's Com- 
nsive Examination 


Wosophy in the field of statistics—Prerequisit« A master's degree in statis- 


piine. The main requirement i$ à strong background in mathematic $, 
] | 


prey, idvanced « lus, linear ra, and mathematical statistics (sim- 
irs o Stat 201 Ome delcie T i e concurrently during the student's 
5 rf , 
Year In ome nst LILE st tent y enter the P I pre ram with a ba« helor 5 
degree : prog 
| i 
M The general re quirement ] der Colun Scho« 
283 » Including satis! tory completion of (1) Stat 201— 18, 22 
40; 264 ' I 
minim) "d at least two cours, Stat 262, 265-66, and 273-74: (2 
Mente Of 15 addit | credit hou lete ed by cons ition with the depart- 
a doctora] committe« 1) profici« ) er languages as demonstrated by 
Ourse work t : 4 R 
a writ TK Or an examination; (4) the Gens al Examination onsisting of two parts: (a) 
à : ‘ 
enrol} is. jualifying ex in t that must be taken within 24 me nths from the date of 
td que Lin the Program and is based on the lour-course core (Stat 257 258, 263, 264) 
disser an examination to determine the student's r« idiness to carry out the proposed 
ign CON resear, h; and (5) a dissertat lt the candidate's ability to do 


arch in one of th 


í g held nter Diostatistics design of 
Derim < ng n 1 uuerence, Diostatis , g 
Pplieg) ^5 multivariate ar ony t statistics, probability theoretical or 
Mferer » reliability theory, robust methods, sar ping, statistical computing, statistical 
"nce, Stor hasti processes, and time series 
Mc i 
“aster , 
ology. o Science and Doct f P} t elds of biostatistics 'pidemi- 
t Dee Biostatist x Epide " Mey 
With per bo! sts anh 
for grady te ssion 4 limite number of 100-lev« ses in the de partment may be taken 
a : : 
Bulleti, Í ? Credit additional « ourse work is required. See the Undi rgraduate Programs 
9r Cours, list nes 
201.» 
tathematic al Statistics (3-3 Lilliefors, Smythe 
"Stribution theor sampling theory. estimat fficient stat hypothe- 
Sis tect; ^ i 
M. esting analysis of variance, multivariate nore listribution. Prerequisite: 
20 Math 33, 124 icedemir 4 
3 Fu = cade u yea 
nd vk 
Idamenta] Algorithms and Their Analvsis Mahmoud 
asic tools for the «n lv of rithms. ir lir ISV tc analysis and re- 
mines rithms, including a 
TENCE relations Graphs their representation in a imputer. Some NP- 


Complete 7 =, 

g grap! roblems yr 

Stat 131 P^ problems. ( I 
204 p 


ualified seniors. Prerequisite Math 113, 124; 


} Staff 


ten m tellige th spe IS ON expert sys- 
ms = i 
tease p Pics inc] ide ed systems f roble ind automated 
as : 
and Run, reasoning i presence of ertainty l, backward 
x. forward + "ape L'Privcieitll 
St nist artificial í rerequisite: 
206 , 
*thods in the Behavioral Scie Kirsch 


litivariate analysis to the 
ltiple-factor 


le- a 
à I gle- ar 
Site: St "actor analysis, discrimir int an d other topics. Prerequi- 
s Ta bin: 105 or 118 or equivalent and permission of nstructor. Not open to 
207 Meth ate students in mathematical statistics Spring 

Errore 9f Statistica] Computing I (3 Lilliefors, Modarres-Hakimi 


nun, alysis, )mputational aspects of linear models, sweep operator, random 
, "Der Beneration mP 


numerical integra- 


simulation, re sampling. Op 


zatior 
20 157 san quadrature, Simpson's rule) E-M algorithm. Prerequisite: Stat 
® Methods 55: Math 124; knowl age of a programming language 
" S OF Seno: ss : 4 : . 
Numeri a Statistical Computing II (3 ; Staff 
Smog ling ‘near algebra, matrix decomn sition and eigenvalue problems. 
Diqu 28 hea density estimation Graphics, interactive and dynamic tech- 
157_. 


ata display Ol 


èt Data A, Math 124 
Reyi,, alysis (3) 


> * Statistica) nri, 
Pocos Mu lip! - i 


ect 


oriented progr Prerequisite: Stat 118, 


and know ledge of a t rogr language 
Lachin 
Nalysis, using computerized statistical 


analysis of 


Ipies of data 


regression and the general inear model, 


) 


213 Intermediate Probability and Stochastic Processes (3) 


215-16 Applied Multivariate Analysis (3 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


A i ' alitative 
contingency tables and categorica! data, logistic for qualitativ 
(Sprin 


responses. Prerequisite: Stat 118 157 or 201, and 183 or equivalent Stall 
Sta 


regression 


M 
and their distributions, ¢ ondition® 
and their 8P 
an motion 


Discrete and continuous random variables 


distributions and conditional expectation 'enerating funi 
introduction to Browni 


tions 


plications, convergence of random variable: les 
i e 
homogeneous and nonhomogeneous Poisson processes ind marting® 
Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or equivalent Spring 
] eq ilen pr 1 Staff 


„parch 
it idimensional resear’ 


Application of multivariate statistical techniques to mt " 
cience® 


data from the behavioral, social, biologic al, medical, and physical s 
Prerequisite Stat 119, 157-58; Math 124 (Alternate ai idemic years "man 
217 Design of Experiments (3) Bose, Tom 
Design and analysis of single- and multiple-factor experiments Inc judes blo 
: ments 


designs, repeated measures factorial and fractional factorial exper! 


te: Stat 157-58; Math 124 


response surface experimentation. Prerequis! 

: : á an 
218 Linear Models (3) Bose T à 
Theory of the general linear parametric model. Includes least squares br 
tion, multiple comparisons prot edures, variance components estimation. 

requisite Stat 201-2; Math 124 ail Tome? 
221 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch, be 


to research problems in 


Applications of advanced experimental design to alent 


havioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118 or equi tcl! 
and permission of instructor. Not open to graduate students in mathe 
statistics. (Spring) oma? 
223 Bayesian Statistics: Theory and Applic ations (3) Singpurwal ®, cisio” 
An overview of Bayesian statistics, including its foundational issues ] issu 
under uncertainty, linear models, expert opinion and computation? i 
Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 in, LA ip 
224 The Design and Analysis of Medical Studies (3) Ba yer 
Basic principles of the design and analysis of population based studie tive 


domized clinical trial, the observational cohort study, and the 
case-control study. Review of methods and issues in the design. 
size based on t 01 of 15^ 


analysis of such studies; and assessment of sample , 
Stat 2 


a statistical test and the precision of estimates Prerequisite: 

(Spring) suf 
225 Fundamentals of Biostatistics (3) h tudie® 

Statistical methods for the design and analysis ot biomedical researc idem? 

including the randomized « linical trial and other observational an ep paly% 


I andomizatio® jssio? o 


logical studies. Evaluation of power and sample size, 
201-2 or P% 


of binary data and logistic regression. Prerequisite: Stat 
instructor. (Fall, alternate years) j 

226 Advanced Biostatistics (3) i of 1008" on: 
Parametric and nonparametric statistical methods for the analysis 9 A 
nal data (repeated measures). Empirical Bayes methods. Methods yes 
tial analysis of emerging data, including group sequential analy pissi” [ 
methods, and stochastic curtailment Prerequisite Stat 201-2 0T P 
instructor. (Spring, alternate years) p 

227 Survival Analysis (3) a? 
Parametric and nonparametric methods for the ana 
time (survival data), including Kaplan—Meier estimat 
rank and generalized Wilcoxon tests, the Cox proporti 


lysis of ev 
e of surviv : 
n s 0 

onal hazà isso" 
. 2 of 
(201-29 


an introduc tion toc ounting processes. Prerequisite Sta pocho” 
instructor (Fall, alternate years) Mer 
D] ` Aa $ 4 
231 Categorical Data Analysis (3) Ne regorial d jos 
A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis orca " eight eq 
sures and tests of association; Mantel-Haenszel procedure? i ggtini 
squares and maximum likelihood estimators in linear mode (2 M S y 
tions; logistic regression; loglinear models Prerequisite: SU jah ia " 


257 Probability (3) 
‘ A 
Probabilistic foundations of statistics, probability 
ables, moments, characteristic functions, modes of 


distributions. tthe 
( onvergenc? 


STATISTICS 245 


probability bounds. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2, knowledge of calculus through 


func tions of several variables and series (Fall) 

“98 Distribution Theory (3) Gastwirth 
Spe ial distributions of statistics, small and large sample theory, order statis- 

By tics, and spacings Prerequisite Stat 257 (Spring) 

*99 Advanced Probability (3) Smythe 
Condi ti I | 
Corn expectation and martingales; weak « onvergence in general metric 

aces anc functional centra rems for i.i.d. random variabl 
ntr ms tor 1.1.d. random variables and 
Martingales: applications to biostatistics, Prer ite: Stat 257 or an equivalent 
261 measure theoretic introduction to probability 
) wquential Design and Analysis (3 Staff 
a d's theory of sequ tio topping. choice of semma 
periments, Prerequisite: S it 201 ; im Dio Hroar NT TABES CINE 
262 juisit tat 2 
in 1! qe parametric Inference (3 Lilliefors 
v" E when the form of the underly ing distribution is unspecified Prereq- 
SAG: Stat 201 

263 s iw te 

Advanced Statistical Theory I (3) Nayak, Bose 
ecisi ` TT. yetir ior } i ; 
erequisite St oes - n ~ a point estimation, hypothesis testing. 

26 e at 2 2 (all) 

$04 | 7 . 253 T 
Advanced Statistical Theory II (3 Nayak, Bose 
€ 5Symptoti« theory hypothesis testino confiden reo! "rereanisito- Q 
nee es esang, conidence regions. Prerequisite: Stat 

aes 237, 263 (Spring) t 

95 : a ma. 
Multivariate Analysis (3) Nayak 
digtivariate normal distribution s T id generalized T2, Wishart 
istri s + aa » 

266 T. ribution discrimination and ¢ lassification. Pre requisite: Stat 201-2 

me In Multivariate Analysis (3) Staff 
Multi vs , Š ] : 
actor aoe analysis of variance principal « omponents, canonical ¢ orrelation, 

271 p, O7 analysis Prerequisite: Stat 265 

oun 1 T . - 3 — " 
omen! and Philosophical Issues in Statistics (3 Singpurwalla 
ity beli. ic underpinnings of Bayesian statistics, inc luding subjective probabil- 
D" - ome, decision and games likelihood prin ipie, and stopping rules. 
les from lega n logical, and eneineerino mces. S y 
are exper Per gal, forensic biologic at, and engineering sciences. Students 
» ics, eo *0 have a background in ¢ omputer science, economics, mathemat- 
3-74 Stoch Perations research Prerequisite: Stat 201 
: E astic Processes (4 -3) Staff 
an : 
ibi Sem notions of Markov « hains and processes, generating functions, re- 
p ÜCessos v theorems, random walks, Poisson processes, birth and death 

275 Economer, applications Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 (Alternate academic years) 
Same... res I: Introduction (3) Staff 

U6Economer 9^ 275. (Fall 
* Ometrics TT. c: : n * 

2s, Ste as — II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3 Staff 

* 48 Econ 27 > 
81 dvanced " 6 (Fall) 
Utoregre ime Series Analysis (3) Kirkendall, Wu 
f univariate. integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and forec asting 
Spectra] an l and multivariate time series. Statespace or Kalman filter models, 
i , ; - « x 
University z ysis of multiple time series Theory and applications using the 
283 (Spring) + "Omputer Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 201-2 or equivalent 
Ady 
anced bt 
Use Of a „Statistical Packages (3) Grier 
‘ance. " 
Bramming ten Computer systems to solve statisti al problems. Macro pro- 
Pute ;,: ultivariate analysis, exploratory data analysis, interactive com- 


, graphics e, > 
GLI) af von Symbolic mathematics Examples of possible pac kages include 
24 instructor ^5, Mathematica. Prerequisite: Stat 183 or 210 or permission of 
p ter-Int Alternate academic years) 
and Engine ensive Methods in Industrial Singpurwalla, Toman 
Compur, ering Statistics (3) 


" ?r-aide. 1 i : 
toria], 'aguch d de Sign and analysis of industrial experiments, including fac- 
i, « . f 
Contro] data, in 3nd other designs. Analysis of survival reliability, and quality 
in pels peeing reliability growth and point processes. Simulation tech- 


es in reliak;; 
(Fall, oq " utin analysis Corequisites: OR 281, Stat 217. Same as OR 284. 
"ars 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


stall 


287-88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3 3) | 
j yulations. simple 


Application of statistic al theory to the sampling of finite poy aa 
stratified, cluster, double and subsampling. Spec ial topics, inc luding #9 ot 
populations and randomized response. Prerequisite: Stat 91 and Mat 


equivalent (Academic year) staff 
289 Seminar (3) 

Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) staff 
290 Principles of Demography (3) 

Same as Econ 290 stall 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) 

Same as Econ 291 stall 
295 Reading and Research (3) 

May be repeated once for credit staf 
297 Joint Doctoral Seminar on Current Topics 

in Epidemiology and Biostatistics (3) ] in bier 

Review ot current topics of interest or controversy in epidemiology prt 

statistics. Students research an assigned topic in à tutorial setting wit uisi 

signed proctor and present their researc h findings to the seminar. Pre 

admission to Unit II of the Ph.D. program (Summer) stall 
298 Seminar: Special Topics (3) Ste 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Sta 

378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) 

Same as Econ 378 gu 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) pinati” 

Limited to students preparing tor the Doctor of Philosophy general exa 

May be repeated for credit suf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


^» credil 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for cre 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Professors H.J. Davis, W.H. Becker 

Professorial Lecturers J.H Joseph, W.N. LaForge : H p 

Associate Professors D.J. Lenn, J.B. Thurman, J. Cook, E.J. Englander (Chair), P^ 

Associate Professorial Lecturers M.N. Richburg, F. Bucy rim Be 

Assistant Professors D.R. Kane, L. Burke, M. Starik, M Mallott, H. Kim, 
R.A. Carruth (Visiting) 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer S.E. Borke in 


See the School of Business and Public Management for prograr 
administration leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administra 


ia bus 
ns of study I ^. 4gró 
tion an 


Philosophy. go» 
A ; " onn. jo 

202 Business-Government Relations (3) Le yent lio 
Historical and philosophical foundations ot the business gover sitios P" i 


sinal act” ps? 
ship. Regulation, international trade, and corporate politi e i ical efl^ 
policy issues facing business and the business t ommunity $ 


Prerequisite: MBAd 260 or equivalent (Fall, spring, 4m e sto 
205 Business Representation and Lobbying (3) „enting ise go" 
Strategies, tactics, and tec hniques used by business in represe e 


latorv agencies of de (pal! " 


legislative and executive branches and regu ye 

ernment. Legal and practical constraints. Ethical « onsideration™ qp 
206 Applied Microeconomics (3) isions wi a 

Applications of economic theory to public and private declan jm) li 

sis on public policy analysis. Focus on market structure - xterm E ys" 

Imperfect information, common property, public goods andei 

nomic analysis of government behavior and legal institutio pol 

Econ 217 or 219 and MBAd 220 or equivalent (Spring) Ts 
208 Macroeconomic Policy and Business (3) > nd y 

Determination of national income, employment, inflation, 2 

The role of expectations in the economy. Impact of govern econo} t$- 

! The globe yalo” 


policy, and deficits. Monetary policy institutions 


1 MBAd 220 0f 


change rates Prerequisite: Econ 218 or 219 anc 


(Fall) 


STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT AND PI BLIC POLICY 247 


209 Seminar: B 
Analvsis 


Bovernment and business Prerequisite 


usiness Economics and Public Policy (3) 
and discussion of selected issues by students 


Lenn, Englander 
and representatives of 


SMPP 202 or MBAd 260 or equivalent. 

,. (Spring) 

210 Strategic Eny ironmental Management (3 Starik 
"xamination ar | inalysis of the orientati I d a , public, and 
nonprofit sectors in relation t their irai env 1451S On orga- 
nizationa] interaction and effective 1 siness firms 

: and industry on issues of envir T sustainability 

290 Special Topics Staff 
Experimenta] ollering; new course top t € s. May be re 

- peated once for credit . 

*91 Ethics and Business (3 Lenn, Griffith 
onc pts and strategies t ethi inalys specific business prob- 
lems, eR., risk management t it 1, preierential h political 
advertising: development of theory porate soc sponsibility. Same as 

san t hil 235 (Spring , 

292 New Venture Initiation (3 Staff 
Theory, history, and pra tice of entrepreneurship and s business manage- 
ment Essentials of ple ew b ss venture, so irces of financ ing, eval- 
uation of alternative ne W business ventures i S of business functions 
needed to get Started. Prerequisite: ( le f \. core courses (Fall 

293 and Spring) 

UV American Business History (3 Becker 
le history of American business instit i ifacturing, distribution, 

ealsportation, and fine. Particular a t be given to the period since 
Mdustrialization vith considerati siness instit s in their economic, 

295 284, governmenta ind social contexts, Same as Hist 22( Fall) 

Search Methods 3) Davis 
Theory and practice h methi gy. Data s es 1 gathering, re- 
earch models and des ] test rols rpretation and 


ation of findings. Use 


: iry prog 5 i preparation of 
orma] business report (Re 
1 " - n 
Su "cte Readings and Research (3 Staff 
Ma vised readings or rese arch. Admission by prior 1 ermission of instructor. 
299 n2 be repeated once for credit I d st 
30 esis Seminar (3 Staff 
)0 TI esi 3) ; 
311 Sen aS Research (3) Staff 
An ; nar: blic-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships 3 Staff 
un analysis and « ritique of alternative theore tical frameworks f ir dest ribing, 
TUN l 
lic and Anding, and predicting the nature \ s f American pub- 
ino . 4 private ey t ate ai d 
s institutio di er potentials € ives for structur 
28 Public o utions. Problems, ; i ! 


and private in titutional ar 
Tere EM P*1Vate insti ional! ar 
321 Se 9Quisite: doctora] degree 


neet the needs of 


society. 


Minar ; candidate status Fall and spring 
Develo m Strategic Management and Public Policy (3 Staff 
nd p Py Understanding of the major rese arch streams in strategi management 
ologi, 2 policy; 9Xposure to theoretical re search frameworks and method- 
391 emina sues and approaches in these areas 
amir * Business Management (3 Staff 
the deyg] on of major « urrent issues, both theore 1 d empirical, affec ting 
) - , 
bol 9lopmen; of the business ent. rprise. Topics to be announced Emphasis 
lema y and Strategic issues aff, e total « rprise Offered as the 
398 Me Watrants) 
Qvan ees 
lmiteq Reading and Research arr i «3 
Tepes Octora] cand lates preparing for the eneral examination. Mav be 
399 p beat d 9r credi, “idates preparing for He generai 1 
18se 1 
1 Limit, Resear; h (arr Staff 
0 do Í ; 
Man follow | Storal candidates Mav be epea a 
a ) 
Degg iment 8 ess Core Courses ire offers th 2 nt of Strategi« 
MBA a. lic Policy. For 


ublic Poli, 1 
Ta 1 : 
tegy “rmulation ind Im 


ourse description 


'r Master of Busi- 


— 


pn md 


248 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDUCATION BR 


Professors J.R. Shotel, M.S Castleberry, R.N. lanacone, G.L Horrworth, A.J. Mazut NJ 


Belknap, M.B. Freund (Chair), L.L. West, J.M. Taymans 


Associate Professors L.R Putnam, N.B. Paley, S.S. Beck, I H. Mauro, H.S. Hunte 


S.J. Lynch, C.A Kochhar, K.A. Steeves, I Hall m 
Adjunct Assoc iate Professors P. Dupont, G Tilson, C.M. Gerhard, P Wald B.C. Brow 
Assistant Professors P.S. Tate, M.H. Jarrett, J.E. Neapolitan 
Adjunct Assistant Professors t Rothenbacher, V. Rab, B. Jentleson 


r-Boyki 


P.J. Leconte, cw 


Yates 
Instructors L. Tredway (Visiting), Santilli (Visiting di. 
Adjunct Instructors J. Barton, D.A Bushong, M.A. Lindell, A.S. Ramsey, I Krankow® 

M.H. Smith, B.A. Liebbrandt, G.D. Caputo, K Duperock, J.1 Embich, J.T Hickma® 
Rahamin, M.E Roebuc k, K.I Wood 
1 Human Development for progr 


See the Graduate School of Education an 
ind Human Development * 


leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education t 
Education, and Doctor of Education 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


BAG ig pred 
Department prerequisite A bachelor's degree from an act redited institution is f 
uisite to all 200-level courses in teacher education 
Beck pale 
tiot 


204 Perspectives in American Education (3 volu 
f education in the United States; € "T 


th of the nation and the che 
ation. 
1porary educatio! pale! 
nds 


5 and U^. 


Historical and social development o 
of American education related to the grow 
social order; examination of selected issues 
205 Foundations of Curriculum Development: K-12 | 


in ¢ 


3) 


lum research and design, 


issue : 
pment in subject 

(Summer) ouf 
206-7 Teaching and Learning (3-3) „paro? pr 
An overview of the principles of teat hing, learning, and related rese qe 


For experienc ed teachers. Curriculu 
comparison of curri ulum patterns, curriculum develo 


and consideration of current field-related problems 


plores ways of knowing, models of teat hing, classroom management ps o 
dynamic nature of the teaching/learning process. otruc tured observé , 
microteaching labs are required Material fee, $10 per semester. s 

wih 


208 Development and Diversity (3) "i 
ro s 
Ane Ms f | f human 8) gpd” 
An examination of student diversity in relation to theories O js; ! sp {0 
si 0 
development. Investigation of diverse student strengths and me s related 
rcultural issue 


needs population; the dynamics of int lusion; and inte p 
the teaching/learning process. Material fee, $20 t 
209 Children's Literature (3) folki 


) į y , " 
Participants read and analyze multicultural « hildren's 


discussion, 


to nonfiction) while simultaneously practicing ; 
ind writing response strategies suitable for inv olving all students je 
ing literature across the school curricu (Spring) pock is 
211 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (3) i scie sss 
A comprehensive block course with subsections in mathematics: th TOC, 
guage arts, social studies, interarts, and te hnology Integrate: “on of id 
May be repeated for credit up to 15 hours. Admission by permiss? yo" 
Material fee, $10 per subsection E w 
215 Recent Developments in Teaching English (3) í ; gateri by 
For experienced educational personnel. Resear h, techniques dmi? 
innovative programs relating to the effective tea hing of Eng ish. / at 
permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 p“ w 
s 216 Recent Developments in Teaching Soc ial Studies (3) i mater! git 
i For experienc ed educational personnel Resear h, tec hnique™ tudes” 
j innovative programs relating to the effective teac hing of soc? yo 
^ sion by permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 "o 
ater o bf 


A d , . rd i el 

217 Recent Developments in Teaching Science (3) "LC 
For experienced educational personnei Research, techniq Adm 
innovative programs relating to the effective teat hing t 


permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 


TEACHER PREPARATION AND SPECIAL EDI CATION 249 
218 Recent Developments in Teaching Mathematics (3) Hunter-Boykin 


“OF experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, and 
Innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of mathematics. Admis- 
ston by permission of instructor, Material fee, $20 


220 Selected Topics (arr.) Staff 

a Topic s and fees announced in the St hedule of Classes 

221 Developmental Reading: Emergent Literacy (3) Putnam 
'Or educators interested in helping young children get a successful literacy 
Start. Seminar discussions focus on researc h into the socio: ultural context of 


early literacy development, the nature of emergent reading and writing behav- 


lors, and implications for estab] ung “literate environment’ preschool and 
Tm puidergarten ( lassrooms (] il 
“<< Foundations of Reading Development: K-Adult (3) Horrworth 
E theories and processes of reading acquisition and development; linguis- 
ic, 


cognitive, deve lopmental, social ind affective bases of reading; varieties 
and influences of media and instru tional strategies (Fall) 

*eading Instruction in Content Areas: Horrworth 
; émentary, Intermediate, and Se ondary Schools (3 

“Mphasis on i 


acquisition and conti ig development of content literac y, 
224 inc luding integrated methods media, and teaching demonstrations (Fall) 
~~ “agnostic Tea hing of Reading: K-6 (3) Horrworth 


à üSSroom te 


Struction of informal traditional and non-t 
Other instrume 


aching and 4: -55Iment strategies for elementary teac hers; con- 
tonal reading and writing tests: 


nts of evaluation; selec ting and planning activities suitable to 


rbecifi Problems, Pre Tequisite: at least one previous c« urse in reading. 
226 (Spring) 
226 Di; TES t me : P 
4 gnostic Tea. hing of Reading in Se ondary School (3 Horrworth 
s PPlication of Instructional strategies and tex hnique s presented in TrEd 223 
and 9: : : 1 I 
i > „<24 Construc tion of informal tests administering, s oring, and interpret- 
ne 
tae Informa] and standardized tests; study and evaluation of materials; teach- 
lg str 
8 Strategies lor on-grade students and for those with reading problems. 
233 Pring) 
" Role si i “he . r à TR 
no Of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3 Staff 
tera Dg, reporting, mainti 1g records ind teacher-family in- 
enis ot diagnosis and evaluations Ww ofessionals and par- 
234 ie Emphasis on total classroom env ironment opring 
Su ee onal Internship in Secondary Education (3 to 6) Staff 
(Pal vised internship required seminar. Admission by permission of instructor. 
235 Prog. "d spring) 
= *TOfesc:,.... TT > 
Super Siona] Internship in Elementary Education (3 to 6 Beck, Paley 
(Fal) vised internship required seminar. A imission by permission of instructor. 
236 3 1.24 spring) ; 
alve; ban * E 
Teaching ot Teaching (3) Staff 
"Ching vias, ‘ 
Ponent 8 Viewed within a syst: m of local, state, and nizations; com- 


} 


examined with a view toward developing a critical analysis 


he rol 
237 Practice! Of the teacher Material fee, $25 


Supery; oe Early Childhood Education (3 to Staff 
Preregui “d professional activity in selected early childhood programs; seminar. 
2 instruct mme: 12 credit hours in early childhood education and permission of 
;.. Actor 
38 Clinical p (Fall and spring) 
Superi j ticum in Reading (3 to 6) Horrworth 
| ^ VASec x 1 
EE lute linica] experience, including observation and participation, in test- 
: i i ; 1 
Min ng, and teaching. Clients may include preschoolers through adults. 


Mun 
lo ? i 
Materi f 120 clinic hours required. Admission by permission of instructor. 
" 5 ) 


t 
Sachin, “46 th 

ln TOugh 5. 
Monde the cop Eh "o. Offer theoretic al, curricular, and practica] considerations of 
Work ot . foo k -OnCerned. Each course requires a 30-hour field experience in a 
"8 y, 4 lit Prerequisite TrEd 206-7 and the approved certification course 


.) rec 
Materiaj fee hours in the the case of TrEd 


Content area (math through culus in 


246 Tea } d per ourse, Eac h course is Offered in the fall semester 
wT ching English in c 
aching S ish in Sec ondary Schools (3 Mauro 


tence in Secondary Schools (3) Lynch 


————Á— 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Steeves 
Staff 


H unter-Boys2 
Staff 


248 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) 

249 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) 

50 Teaching Mathematics in Sec ondary Schools (3) 

31 Second Language Instruction (3) ff 

75 The Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Student su 
with Special Needs: Policy, Resear h, and Trends (3) 


J 
) 


Same às SpEd 275 E ff 
276 Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the -" 
Culturally and Linguistic ally Diverse Student (3) 
Same às SpEd 276 m 
287-88 Clinical Study and Treatment of Reading Problems (3-3 pune 
A case study approach is em} loved to develop parti ipants' competent? 
assess and tutor children, adolescents, and adults of diverse bat kgrounds, P d 
senting a variety of reading and writing difficulties. Prerequisite TrEd 222 9n 
224. Material fee, $25 (Academic year orth 
289 Organization and Administration of Reading Programs (3) Homer. 
For school administrators and reading teachers. Problems in planning. Orga! 
ing, and monitoring the total reading program \Opring) m 
290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) Horr sing 
The course links the fields of lear g disabilities and reading, focus j 
on their interconnections in terms of etiology, characteristics, diagnos» 
ediation (Fall putna 


291 Reading and Writing Across the Curric ulum (3 parti” 

A framework is presented for establishing a whole-language approach. d 
s for developing students' readin, (ril 
and science. 


pants explore prin iples and strateg 


writing skills in literature, social studies mathematics 


and spring) jor 
T : 3 m 
292 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Ho are 
x 1 aC 
Limited to graduate students in reading education Experience in a self ite: er" 
^ sv 
of teaching or supervisory service in field based programs prerequ!® 


mission of instructor (Fall and spring) suf 


Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Developme 


ing programs, including diagnostic and teat hing techniq 


and implementation. Prerequisite: TrEd 226 or equivalent, ant 

instructor (Spring) suf 
297-98 Research and Independent Study (1 to 3) q cont 

Individual research under the guidance of a stati member; program Wu 

ences arranged with an instructor sul | 


308 Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation 
and Special Education (3) 
Same as SpEd 308 y 


321 Practicum in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6) ;ssi0® 
Supervised field experience in curri ulum. Admission by pete je" 
structor. Prerequisite TrEd 205 (Fall and spring) v 

325 Curriculum Theory (3) l » 


Foe 
; WA gilt 
Examination of reviews and research studies on curri ulum ther ered’ 


trends, values, interpretations, design systems, and evaluation. jos! 
TrEd 205 jon ( dd 
"m " à $ " '] . p 1 2. i » o 

145 Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation and Special Educat ys 
Same as SpEd 345 g 

153 Post-Master's Internship in Teacher Educ ation (3 to 6) pi? 
Same às SpEd 153 

354 Doctoral Internship: Teacher Education (3 to 6) sil 
Same as SpEd 354 

370 Attitude Change and the Access Process (3) Ma? 
Same as SpEd 370 6) m 

378 Post-Master's Internship in Curric ulum and Instruction (3 ‘rall and uta 
Supervised fieldwork for selected experienced teac hers. ( plist 

390 Doctoral Seminar in Curri é i i P 
Joc! Seminar in Curriculum and Instruction (3) script’ ; 
Review of literature in à topic al area; preparation ol à manus" s 


(Fall 


able quality. Admission by permission of instructor 
391 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Prerequisite: TrEd 390 
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SPECIAL, EDUCATION 


201 Overview of Special Education (3) Staff 
Survey Course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and to 
help them become aware of the various edu« ational modifications nex essary to 

i accommodate children with special needs in a s hool program (Fall) 

220 Selected Topics (arr Staff 

Topic s and fees announ: ed in the Schedule « f Classes 

Accessing Community Sy stems for Individuals with Special Needs (3) Freund 

Verview of access to , ommunity systems 'rVice delivery for individuals 

.. With Special needs and their families. Materia] { $25 Summer) 

222 Legal Issues and Public Policy for Individuals With Disabilities (3) Kochhar 
*xamination, interpretation and analysis of legislation and polic ies affec ting 
the educ ation and career development of individuals with disabilities Empha- 
sis on federal and state legislation in 


the context of national poli y reform in 


27 disability services, Material lee, $25 Fall 
26 Vocational. Technic al Education for Special Populations (3) West 


reparation for leadership rotes as vocational and technic al education and tran- 


Sition Personnel; overy iew of delivery models emphasizing Special education. 
(Spring) 


"ntrodu lion to an array of assistive te hnology services and products facilitat- 
‘N8 professional interventions and vocational valuation procedures; applica- 
228 cm to the assessment of persons w ith disabilities Material fee $ 30 (Fall) 

ommunity.Baseq Assessment and Work Sample Development (3) Leconte 


Introdu tion t 
of job tr 
of T] 


0 Community based vocational apprais ii methods; development 


“ning analysis skills labor market surveys, work samples; requirements 


le Americans with Disabilities Act incorporation of assistive te hnology; 
[n aSSroom the 


ry and field work Material lee, $25 à 
lerpretation and Application of A« ademit Staff 

€ * OCationa] Assessment Information (3 

9pecifi Strategies and te hniques to inalyze interpret, and synthesize assess- 

ation for the development of comprehensive academic/vocational 

ities. Observatic n and recording 


report development and postassessment conferenc ing are empha- 


dolescents and adults with disab 


yed. Material lee, $25 (Summer) 
eal Assessment of Individuals with Disabilities (3 to 6) , A = 
rith. qi... on. Of vo ational appraisal processes and te hniques for indivi« uals 
“isabilities Includes assessment for transition using field-based assign- 
tints: Three credits of practicum experience for students specializing in voca- 

231 | Svaluation Material fee, $25 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
l'uctiona| Methods in Special Education Taymans, West 
T l'ansition (3) 

with a dues and processes used in program ung tor the needs of individuals 


mp) Sabilities as they prepare for transition to postsecondary programs and 
oy ; : f : 
"js "yment Emphasis on skills related to professional liaison and support 
a oe the design of instructional arrangements and cooperative training. 
232 Foung “rently with SpEd 233. Material fee, $20 (Fall and spring) 


and " ns in Special Education, Career Dey elopment, Kochhar 
ition (3) 


le '] , 

Op Y of historical, theoretical, and philosophical foundations of career de- 
T é '] , 

ti p acit and transition Explores directions for career development/transi- 
n i d } l , } cor 

(Fa)) actices in the context of social and political change Material fee, $25. 


233 ! | 
Iculum in r A at Sunk j qoom 

Theory te In Transition Special Education (3 Taymans, West 
indiyj; Nd practice in planning, implementing, and evaluating curriculum for 
and i ; with disabilities Emphasis on techniques for modifying curriculum 
“erie i "n " fa. e à 

lum i rials for individualized programming Requires field-site curricu 


Mplema . 3 
23, 25, Plementation Usually taken con urrently with SpEd 231. Material fee, 
4 Semi ( ‘all ang Spring) 


ead i | E í . ar 
and Ta a : Tofessional Development in Special Education Kochhar 
Analy: “tion (5 to 6) 
A ar à pow 5 
terial fee, gad velopment of Professional presentation and w riting skills. Ma 


(Spring) 


Technology in Vocational Evaluation (3 Staff 


COURSES OF INSTRL CTION 


stall 


235 Employment Models for Individuals with Disabilities (3) do 
Rationale, resources, and programming strategies for the development e 
ordination of employment programs for individuals with disabilities. Mat 
fee, $25 west 


236 Introduction to Career, Vocational, and Transition Services (3 to 6) joes 
and transition sem f 


Introduction to programs that provide í 
Material fee, $25 (Summer) 


areer, vocational 


Taymans 


to individuals with disabilities 
237 Learning Strategies, Assessment, and Instruction 
for Learning Disabled Adolescents (3 to 6) 


Theory and practice in the provision of effective and appropriat 
Material fee, $25 


e education! 


saring d 
services to learning disabled adolescents (Spring 


summer) Tay 
238 Issues in Educating Individuals with Learning Disabilities (3) istics 0 
Introduction to the academic, cognitive, soci il, and emotional ¢ haracter! f 


: nal ser" 
etiological theories educationa $ i$ 


„scent with learning 
ion from 8€ 


individuals with learning disabilities 
delivery models, with particular emphasis on the 
abilities. Policy issues, continuum of services and the transit 
post-sc hool environments Material fee, $25. (Fall and spring) Taym 
239 School Consultation for Professionals Working with Students M 


with Learning Disabilities (3) rf 
i 5 
( ollaboration a di 


Exploration of attitudes and beliefs about team teaching ie 
è > e 

Development of know ledge and skills re lat joni n 

1) communica” vy ip 


f environ" 


adole T2 


clusionary environments 
laborative consultation and team teac hing; interpersone 


dvnamics of collaborative teams; examination of the variety 0 a 

which special educators work. Material fee, $25 (Fall and spring) T 
240 Developmental Process of Parenting (3) dern wate 

The developmental process of becoming à parent and ongoing parent: 

rial fee, $20. (Fall and summer) yr 
242 Neurodevelopmental Programming for Infants 

and Toddlers with Disabilities (3 or 6) orient p 

Provides students with a theoretical ba kground and practical ot andi 


„veloping 
translate the neurodevelopmental mode! into tet hniques for dé velop ities P 
th disabit 


or infants and toddlers wi 


plementing educ ational programs f foe 
requisite: SpEd 263 or 268 or permission of instructor. Matena "E i 
(Spring and summer) an 
243 Assessment of the Special-Needs Infant (3) p t risk for 
Theory and current practice in the assessment of infants with or? f 
velopmental disabilities. Material tee $30 annd a s 
244 Ethical Considerations in Neonatal re T 
and Infant Intervention (3) infant ite el 
Overview of the major ethical issues involved in neonatal and z g CÓ ide i 
technological innovatio al T | 


tion. The impact of recent and emerging 


from medical, legal, ethical, and psychosocial perspet tives 


(Spring and summer) 
245 Medical and Developmental Implications in ft? 
for Premature Infants and Their Families (3) very 0n " 
Causes of prematurity and the implications of premature delive? lop" 
and family. Specific medical conditions, treatment, long-term 


implications, intervention, and planning Material fee, $25. (3) 
rnative Settings ".. pin à 


253 Special Education in Correctional and Alte ate 
An introduction to the delivery of special education service ‘toms M 
alternative settings and the juvenile justice and corrections " ai 
fee, $25 (Spring) ines: 

254 Special Education in Correctional and Alternative Settings: ot 


Field Experiences (3) 
Site visits to local, state, and federal juvenile corre 
the 


ction faciliti® ctic® 
„ory anc p m 


organizations, with seminar series to integrate 
fee, $20 (Summer) 
255 Interdisciplinary and Interagency Serv 
for Special Populations (3) 
Overview of models and strategies for coordinati 
and among school and community agencies for special P* 
on interdisciplinary team coordination communication: 


on saline 


;es acto $. gn? md 


ices Coordinati 


ng servi 
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planning, and follow-up for individuals with disabilities, Material fee, $25. 
(Spring) 

56 Curriculum-Based Methods for Individuals with Disabilities (3) Staff 
Curriculum-based design, implementation and modification for individu- 


ats with disabilities methodology for individualized programming. Materia] 
fee, $25 (Summer) 


2 


260 Developmental Assessment in Special Educ ation (3) Castleberry, Belknap 
Examination of formal psychoeducational tests used with preschool and ele- 
mentary-schoo] aged children. Devel pment of formal and informal assessment 
tec hniques Introduction to the skills necessary to write psychoeducational re- 

261 E. Material fee, $40 (Fall and spring 

f racticum: Methods and Materials Jarrett, Castleberry 
for Young Exceptional Children (3 or 6 


“nical practice in de sign and implementation of educational strategies and 
Materials. 


ials, classroom 


including designing and de veloping teaching mat 
teac hing, teedback and ex aluation with professor Requires eight hours a week 


269 = Site (Fall and summer) no , 
< “ormal Assessment of Young Exe eptional Children (3) Castleberry 
Veekly seminar designed to prepare early childhood special educators to trans- 
late formal assessment data into instructi nal programming Requires fieldwork 
263 EA ( hildren Materia] lee, $40 Prerequisite Spl d 260 or equivalent. (Spring) 
~ "velopment of the Infant with Special Needs (3) Jarrett 
le processes of normal infant development and interrelationships among areas 
o! de velopment relationship of these processes to the growth and development 
of infants with or at risk for developmental disabilities Material fee, : 
264 Summer) 
" ücationa] Implications of Medic al and Genetic Staff 
Spe ial of the Developmentally Delayed Child (3) ) 
Velopm —- Programs, techniques, and methods for teac hing children with de- 
conditor a delays or disabilities; emphasis on genetically linked disabling 
ia foe m Pra titioner needs and programming concerns are stressed. Mater- 
85 Clinical Reper PR NN | 
With Devel e with Young Children Staff 
Field ^ ^ "pmental Disabilities (3) 
ence in 4 rage e and accompanying semin nts with limited — 
2 childhood , y childhood special education. Inten involvement in an early 
266 The € sper tal education setting (Summer) 


evel " . Lid ad ~ ~ E 
introduc ,Opment of Language in Exc eptional Children (3) Staff 


in lon to the study of language a quisition and the development of lan- 
268 De Re Programs Mater 


rial fee, $10 Fa 
Vel oa ui | i uJ E 
" hoo, Pent of Young Children with Special Needs (3) Jarrett, Freund 
Xami tat human Browth and development are ¢ onsidered as a framework for 
Be gar on Of typica] and atypical development of young children Material 
269 Eti" (Fall) R 
iology Sy ` fi 
to Intery,. mptomatology, and Approaches Freund and Staff 
An indepth With Children with Special Needs (3) 
ties, Sinn ) examination of the causes and characte ristics of various disabili- 
fee, $25 Mt pring iples and approaches to intervention are examined. Material 
279 Pe (S ring) 
Adar: prin 
“Pting Ati i * gai UA 
for St udes, Programs, and Curriculum Staff 


ents wi E ` . . Auk i 
Meeting the With Special Needs in the Mainstream Environment (3) 
27, Tal fee $20 needs of the special-needs student in the regular classroom. Mate- 
1l "bise (Spring and summer) 


;S'disci oi: à 
With § Plinary Approach to Planning for Children Jarrett, Belknap 
Inter; cial Needs (3 or 6) 


a SCiplinary te 


PProac am functioning and service « oordination using a systems 


al development theories, attributes of effective teams, 
Degotiation Strategies and service ( oordination 

anni P : Waff 
Ntiny; ing and Programming j Staff 


Dg Drofa ^ i 
8 prof ‘sional development of educators, with focus on the de- 


, and evaluation of in-service training programs. Material 
. ummer) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Mazu! 


175 The Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Student 


with Special Needs: Policy, Research, and Trends (3) :nguisti 
Issues regarding educational service delivery for the ulturally and linguis 


| ;earch in 

cally diverse student. National, state, and loca! policies, current research" 

bilingual education, special education ind bilingual special education. AP 
. and chara’ 


t ssessment t hi y ssing mmur esources 
propriate asst ssment tec qut accessil communi oul J ril 
" aterid 
teristics and needs ol ruage-minority students and their families. Matt 
fee, $25 
Mazut 


76 Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the 


Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Student (3 eet 
Issues and implications of second-language Jearnin the relationship betwe E 
learning disabilities and problems related to adaptation to ; different cultu? 
Stud i] and 1 onforn al assessment measures 9 
admin I f 8 iaterials. Sa is TrEd 276 {anv 
277 Teaching the Culturally and Linguistic ally Diverse Student Ms 
with Special Needs: Methods and Materials (3 ereft 


strategies and p^ 


Commonly used tests, formal and informa sme r use 

4 for Us 
ral interventions, and curricular and cla m nagement strategie? ations 
with bilingual students who have special needs Instructional adapta p 


] needs in both mainst 


designed to meet cultural, linguistic, and ac ademit 


and special classes. Material fee, $25 Maz! 
278 Internship: Educational Intervention for the Culturally | 
and Linguistically Diverse Student with Spec ial Needs (3 t0 6) — — — mh 
Superv ised internship. Students learn to write ¢ ulturally relevant IEP prof iu 
conduct effective parent interviews, and relate assessment findings tO pr J 
tive programming tal 
280 Developmental Assessment of Adolescents (3) : men 
Formal and informal psychoeducational assessment assessment paco st 
commonly used with upper elementarv, junior, and senio! high ut 
dents; the writing of psychoeduc ational reports. Mater ial fee, $35. pelkni 
281 Internship in Teaching Children with Serious 
Emotional Disturbance: Assistant Teacher (3) , purba” 
notional distu” and 


A full-time teaching experience with children with e! 
t psychoeduc ational 


Graduate students assist in implement " ) 
teaching practices. Daily guidance by on-site training teachers aP yies P 
ly € compa! 


supervision by University clini al faculty. Weekly seminar & 


internship (Fall) peli 
282 Internship in Teaching Children with Serious s 
Emotional Disturbance: Co-Teacher (3) chis 


primary pr an 
students P^ ion?! 
s ith emo p 
l ! str? 


Continuation of SpEd 281. Graduate students become the 
Graduate 


team in the ( | issroom with ongoing superv 1si0n 
children w 


apply psychoeducational teaching strat s with 


ional and 


disturbance. Refinement of instru 


gies through the full-time teaching experience 
(Spring) T 

283 The Urban Setting and Its Impact upon Children i 
with Emotional Disturbance ilde, 
The cultural differences and ethnic complexities that fac 
urban schools. Effects of the total env iron n n whicl 
on their ability to lea feel. and behave. Material fee 


sy chi 
e minority ijdel 


ty ¢ 


(Fall) md 


285 Teacher as Consultant: Inclusion of Adolescents du" 
with Serious Emotional Disturbance (3 " speci!’ [i 
Skills and insights pertaining to the « onsultation process between gwed x 
cation and regular classroom professionals. t onsultant prot ut "m 
ecological systems orientation, Material fee, $25 (Spring) pelk” 

286 Substance Abuse and Consequent Behaviors in the pus 
Adolescent with Serious Emotional Disturbance (3)  abstaP d rj 
Examination of the physiological and psychologii al impact of seo dyn? 
on adolescents with emotional disturbance Investigation of - (Spr! ut 
genetics, interventions, and pharmacolog Material fee, $29. Be 

287 The Changing Behaviors of Children and Adolescents yom 
with Serious Emotional Disturbance (3 pfecting cip!" 
An interdisciplinary inspection of sociopolitical ¢ ondition® : " inter?! 


I aug it B} 


and adolescents with serious emotional disturbance 


nary faculty. Material fee, $2 
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288 Characteristics of Serious Emotional Disturbance: Belknap 
Infancy Through Adolescence (3) 
An in-depth examination of psychiatric diagnostic categories, psychosocial de- 
velopment issues, and the nature and needs of the seriously disturbed student. 
k fateríal fee, $30 (Fall) 
289 Curriculum and Instructional Strategies for Adolescents Staff 
With Serious Emotional Disturbance (3 to 6) 
Design, adaptation, and implementation of instructional methods and materi- 
on als, Materia] fee, $25 (Fall) 
“90 Affective Development and Behavior Castleberry, Freund, Belknap 
! lanagement in Special Education (3) 

‘heory, programming, and behavior management strategies from theoretical 
291 ae Practical points of view Material fee, $25 (Fall and spring) bie: 
<41 Behavior Management Practicum: Adolescents with Staff 

Serious Emotional Disturbance (3) 
Field-based examination of theory of behavior development and te hniques for 


Classroom management. Material fee, $ (Summer) 


292 Internship: Teaching Young Exceptional Children (3 or 6) Castleberry 
Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional children. A mini- 
293 "o: of 420 clock hours required (Spring and summer) ' 
" nternship;: Early Intervention (3 to 6) Freund, Castleberry 
294 | "pervised internship in early intervention. (Spring and summer) 
Aternship: Teaching Adolescents with Serious Belknap 
‘motional Disturbance (6 to 9) 
^. l-time placement as a psychoeducator in various roles and sites. (Fall, 
295 nes, and summer) i. 
nternship in Special Education and Transition (1 to 9) Taymans 
Supervised internship in special education and transition services. For individ- 
uals seeking teac hing credentials, this is a 6-credit, 10-week (300-hour) student 
hes hing 9Xperience. For other students. this is a 50- to 450-hour supervised 
aternship in school- and community-based settings involved in career, voca- 
2979. € and transition servi, es (Fall, spring, and summer) 
indivi and Independent Study (1 to 3) . . Staff 
ual study or research under guidance of staff member Admission by 


ermise: - 
301 i ‘mission of advisor. May be repeated for credit 
arch Seminar in Special Education (ar: ) Staff 
"n in a small group with a selected facultv member; research on 


Ssion of an area of common interest. Admission by permission of 


" 

Rese 

P 

a 

Philos ration and Supervision of Special Education (3) . West 

tion ind 1y and nature of special education: program organization, administra- 

Vision A evelopment, Surveying local needs; program evaluation and super- 
304 Recent 4 dmission by permission of instructor Material fee, $25 (Summer) 

Em heise arch and Trends in Special Education (3) . Taymans 

cedures ace topical research issues, problems of conduc ting research, and p 
306 and Spring) Sources for obtaining research funding. Material fee, $25. (Fal 

Toa of Family Intervention: (3) , Belknap and Staff 

eoretical : ràctice in Special Education ae: 

Cator to cou Sundations and clinical techniques nec essary for the specia e » 
20g ind Spring) nsel parents of handicapped students Material fee, $25. (Fa 

nst, : 

and s 'I9nal Processes in Teacher Preparation Staff 

Philos lal Education (3) 

Dro Acal and methodological aspects ot staff development and university 


instr io, OPPortunities for practice in needs assessment, program design, and 
On, / , 
n. Admission by permission of instru: tor. Material fee, $20. 


343 bring) 


Nge nal Diagnosis in Special Education (3) j , Belknap 

who of ¢ tagnostic and inte rvention strategies applicable to the student 

of instr Ychosocia] and related learning difficulties Admission by per- 
uctor. Material fee, $25 (Spring) 


?Sents ) 
$ ps 
On of; ! 


| 
| 
| 


256 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


TELECOMMUNICATION T 
Professors C.H. Sterling, G. Brock (Director) 


D " t 
345 Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation Shotel, Wos 


and Special Education (3) 
Consultation models from org 
chology, and mental health applied to profession 
special education Material fee, $25 (Spring) phar 
352 Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns Koc 
for Individuals with Disabilities (3) 
Overview of current legislation and public 
ment, and civil rights of individuals with d 
ability policies; policy directions in the context o1 « 
reforms. Material fee, $25 (Summer) stall 
353 Post-Master’s Internship in Spec ial Education (3 to 6) r 
Supervised professional internship in college teac hing, admi 
vision, research, or policy making Internships are individually 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall, spring and summer) suf 
354 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (3 to 6) sup 


Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration: hip 
Each interns 


organizational ps 


anizational development, 
in education 


al practice 


of 
policy affecting education, emp i 
isabilities. The emergence © cj | 


urrent and future educati 


: er 
nistration, sup 
arra 


vision, research, policymaking, or private agency function T sprint 

individually arranged. Admission by permission of advisor (Fa!) 

and summer) stall 
360 Interdisciplinary Techniques in the Diagnostic 


Process in Special Education (3) * acces? 
Application of theoretical concepts of assessment; development of v 
programs; interpretation and application of interdisciplinary diagnos m d 
ations. Prerequisite SpEd 260 or equivalent, and permission o 
Material fee, $25 (Fall) 


stle | 
370 Attitude Change and the Access Process (3) Belknap, Cae os 


Consideration of psychosoc ial constructs germane to the role 0 jcatio c 
tant/administrator in educational and interdis« iplinary settings: ApP (o 
theory in accessing human service delivery systems. Material fee, $2% gho 
390 Doctoral Seminar in Special Education (3) T d 


nanuscrip! 9 


Review of literature in a topical area; preparation ofar 
(Fall) 


able quality. Admission by permission of instructor 
391 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Prerequisite: SpEd 390. 


x Dp» 
Professorial Lecturers J.C. Baker, R.M. Finn, R.J. Oslund, L Darby, R.S. Belous 


Associate Professorial Lecturers J.C. Reed, A. Barna 


Instructor E.K. Ralph in 
Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, in cooperation with the School peri i 
and Applied Science, offers a multidisciplinary program leading to the ra jon 9g 
of Arts in the field of telecommunication. The program focuses on the ine olio 
technology, economics, management, and both ¢ orporate and government? 
in the common carrier and media industries d vi 
Master of Arts in the field of telecommuni« ation—Prerequisite: @ bachelor $ n | 
a B average from an accredited college or university f Arts D” 
Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian School 9 for the qty? 
ences, including at least 36 credit hours of course work. Required course „258 ts P 


include Econ 217 and 249; EE 450 and 451; TCom 201, 230, 231, 240; 20. 224 Aue 
electives selected with a faculty advisor, typically chosen from TCom 2 gio 
452; and Mgt 282. Each student must pass à Master's ( ;omprehensive 
sis option is available. "L4 
201 Development of the Telecommunication Industry (3) d t 
Development of telecommunication technology. industry over i 
United States, stressing interrelationships among industry: 
and policies, and users ^ 
220 Technology and Telecommunication Policy (3) inter? 
National and international policy issues that arise from the "icto" 
scientific and technological development in the 
and government policies. Prerequisite: TCom 201 


telecom 


THEATRE AND DANCE 257 


224 Telecommunication Regulation (3) 
Background, Current status, and trends in regulation of common carriers 
and electronic media. Legislative, FCC, and judicial de isions and trends, 
Emphasis on the process of federal regulation, with case studies. Prerequisite: 
TCom 201 

230 Principles of Telecommunication Management (3) 


Fundamentals of daily tele ommunication operations, in luding human fac tors 
in Organizations 


acquisition and procurement, research and development, 
Ogistica] planning, and re ‘ations with carriers and manufacturers 


231 Telecommunication Management and Marketing (3 
Strategic planning in regi | e*ecommunication industries: 
managing and marketing a technol gy-based business different management 
and marketing approaches a their strengths and weaknesses; legal con- 
>. saints: responsibilities and ethics Prerequisite: TY m 230 
235 Telecommunic ation Finance 
rine iples and methods of asset v uation; measurement and interpretation of 


inane ial flows financial statements; risk 

Udgeting; effects of e onomic regulation 
240 ES 2 7 or permission of instruc tor | 

2eminar in Domestic Telec ommunication Policy (3) 

Ateraction of private and public policy in tele 

velopment market entry, . 

usiness de 


dates in the 


a5sessmen 


capital markets; capital 
apital formation Prerequisite: 


iunication: research and de- 
» Competition, owners} and acquisition, regulation, 
Cisions, and social impact. The course is intended for degree ¢ andi- 


241 swa Ir final year of study in the tele mmuni ation program 
ar in International Telecommunication Policy (3 

ole and Process of U.S tional telecommuni ation organizations; 

[stem authorization and utilization transborder data flow and New World 

nformation Order, barriers t trade in information equipment and services, 
259 Appia fa ilities planning process, and development of competition 

Siroch as of Economic s in Telecommunic ation (3 

Within ha terrelationship, and fun NP f the tele —-— n auon industry 
297 e ecia T anging regulatory Iramework. } rerequisite: Econ 249 

Speci al t mpc (3) a 

Or credit ^ $ in techno] 'BY, economics, operations, or polic y. May be repeated 

sion of jun © provided the topic differs. Prere quisite: TCom 201 and permis- 
29 instructor 


ependent Study (1 to 
298-300 Terequisite I i 


3) 


pa 'ermission of instruc tor 


is Research (3-3) 


Clate pak Withers, A Wade 

Stant Profes oS N.C Garner, L.B. Ja; obson (Chair 

ENM. Sors B.W. Sabelli CF c 
1 


W.A Puc ilowsky 


"udenius, A.C. Pao, J. Mills 
m Smit} ‘ 
"Sto 
uien 7 Of Fi 
; ne , ` l 
sit the arte In the field of theatre with a concentration in theatre design—Pre- 
ecg tited; t i 9e of Bac helor of Arts from this Univ ersity, or an equivalent degree. 
LUN he Progg onera] requirements stated under Columbian School of Arts and Sci- 
iiy ne and dang Of study Consists of 54 ¢ redit hours of 100- and 200-level course work 
Ade *sis ( rDa ood mart, planned in ¢ onsultation with the advisor including a cre- 
Por j me, 1-300). The Program may be Planned to emphasize s enery, lighting, 
Stin 1 
Pre 8 of 
Te 8 100-Je,, : s : 
q Site + level Courses, see the | ndergraduate Pr grams Bulletin 


TN 1 200-level course M.F.A 


Candidacy or permission of instructor 
netting Design (3) Gudenius 
Ti P ind 9Xecutior ] Min laet for thaat nd dance. Prerennicite- 
233 Da 131 M; ution of lighting design for theatre and dance. Prerequisite: 
Archit ee repeated for credit (Spring 
Thea l'arc) Theatre and Exhibit Spaces (3) ine Sabelli 
lon bit tecture from a historical pe TSpective. Traditional and nontradi- 


libi 
N » the 
erence to th eatrica] 


and assembly Spaces are examined and evaluated with 
° functional use of space from practical, ar hitectural, and aes- 
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ce 
thetic perspectives. Studio work includes design of a hypothetical performan 


space and its auxiliary units abelli 
234 Scene Design: Renderings (3) B 

Preparation for the advanced student designer, with emphasis on th adi 
including computer graphics, pr 


| the individ’ 


ual development of rendering techniques hit 

cal design applications, traditional script analysis and original scenogreP 

interpretations May be repeated once for credit (Fall, even years) abell 
235 Scene Design: Model Making (3) hroug! 


Exploration of all styles of traditional and contemporary s enography ! 


the making of s¢ ale models. May be repeated once for credit Admission 
mission of instructor (Spring) 
236 Intermediate Costume (3] 


by pe” 


"m. 
PucilowsH 


:&c pr 
„cific 
design through specifi P 


Introduction to the basic techniques of costume his 
jects. Various rendering te hniques will be explored consistent m ; 
torical period conc erned. May be repeated for í redit. Prerequisite TrDa 
(Spring, odd years) f low 
237 Advanced Costume (3) I si t for 
Study of special design, style and construction problems. May be repe? 
credit. pucilows) 
238 Pattern Making (3) ;oratY ( 


methods, based on « ontemE 
TrDa 13 le 


The study of pattern drafting and draping 
historical clothing, through lecture and class work. Prerequisite: 
(Spring, even years) suf 
290 Workshop (1 to 3) ^ velop 
Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problems. yor s, MP 
of advanced professional competencies Experts in short intensive pe A 
se 


be repeated for credit 
n? 


291 Internship (3 or 6) " confe 
Internships with theatre companies 01 arts organizations, Ine luding 


p 
and/or seminar. May be taken for a total of 6 credit hours St 


292 Selected Topics (1 to 3) J 
May be repeated for credit 5 
294 Independent Research (arr.) quf 


May be repeated for « redit 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


TOURISM STUDIES a ee 


Professor D.E. Hawkins (Director) 

Adjunct Professor D.L. Edgell 

Associate Professor D. Frechtling 

Assistant Professor L.A. Delpy 

Adjunct Assistant Professor S.D. Cook 
Instructors S.E. Spivack, J.] Goldblatt (Visiting) 


Adjunct Instructor B. Dwyer mu^ 

; eà 0 
S : study riod 
See the School of Business and Public Management for program® of minis gst 


degree of Master of Tourism Administration and Master of Business . pachelo! "no 


inf : i : e 
further information on the five-year, dual-degree program leading " Ad due 
see the 


ness Administration and Master of Tourism Administration, at | 
grams Bulletin. ws 
tO” 
; Aw" uk ^ nif" ; 
230 Organization and Management of Airlines (3) spo atio "jn! 
Overview of domestic and international passenge! ai — ev jutir jo 
Analysis of planning, financing, operating, marketing, E airline rin? d 
transportation systems. Legal and regulatory aspects vicos. (SP d 
Development of infrastructure and related support "T" jm. i 
> cv 
summer) som (3) jg on" 
: h E "aurism '* js 
249 Economic, Cultural, and Environmental Aspects of ToU eph rod p 
Relationship of tourism and sustainable dev elopment; A" " 


$. 
tural, environmental, and economic impacts and trend 
or equivalent (Fall) 


TOURISM STUDIES 259 


250 Administration of Tourism and Hospitality Services (3) Frechtling 
TBanization and management concepts, theory, and issues, stressing applica- 
lion of theory through analysis of case examples drawn from the tourism and 
AA hospitality industry (Fall) 
*60 Tourism Development (3) 


Frechtling 
Relationship of econon 


theory and Principles to tourism development; ap- 
plication of pre-feasibility analysis to tou 


261 Tori rism projects (Spring) uf. 

4 Ourism Planning (3 Staff 
ntegrated planning f r tourism or izations; development of ¢ omprehensive 
tourism projects considerat of basic concepts ipproaches, and models. 
(Summer) : 3 

ane Ourism Policy Analysis (3) Edgell, Hawkins 


à of tourism policy, including “evelopment of tools for tourism pol- 
icy analysis and desi ription of to 
Private sector (Spring or summ 
Tourism Marketing (3) 

"'OnCepts and te 
Services 


Component: 


organizations in the government and 


263 1 ; 

Frechtling 
; travel industry products and 
tor components Assessment of 


chniques employed in market 


» including its pubiic- and private-se« 


the tourism product, de velopment of marketing strategy preparation of mar- 
264 Sport lan. and analysis of promotional programs (Fall) 

> Marketing (3) Delpy 

Applic ation of marketing theories to sport events and prope 


ies. Case examples 
of marketing athletes, sport products, and events as well as using sports as a 
Marketing tool for any produc t. Writing Sponsorship and endorsement propos- 
men incorporating Sport into an integrated marketir g plan Prerequisite: 
265 § ad 230 or equivalent Fall) 
Contracts and Negotiations (3 Delpy 
ation of legislation ind specific case law as related to professional and 


hletes Sport events, licensed mer handise, broadcast and sponsor- 
Topic s include labor and inti-trust law; contract negotiation, spec- 


27 Cations, and interpret ition n 
0 Touris rpretati pring ; 
Ana] m Research (3) Frechtling, Cook 
tud ysis of *Pecific research methods ind tools and their application to the 
277 ve : Of tourism Prerequisite: Econ 217 or 218 or equivalent (Spring) 
" Management (3) 


Goldblatt 

Ment, F ton to the theoretical and practical foundations of event manage- 
27 a Uundamentals of planning, budgeting and evaluating events (Fall) 
8 I g g g g 


€ 
Confer ` x 2 . 
Use fan and Exposition Management (3 Staff 
lection. "Ras committees and steering committees, site selec tion, exhibits, se- 
280 Advan od or © people, and relation to supplier personnel. (Spring) 
Ced Works i : - ià 
Wo or shop (1 to 6) Staff 
tks} 
Pmer io With emphasis on ce ntemporary d opportunities; devel- 
ermis otadvane ed Professional í ompetencies. May be repeated for credit with 
282 Inte an Of advisor (Fall, spring, or summer 
ati > : " 
Trave] Tu Experience (1 to 6) Delpy 
Credit wip "oreign country for study of specific topics. May be repeated for 
283 , With appro l vi all ex r summer) 
Pran Pproval of ad sor Fall, sp rs er 
P "icum (3) IVISOI (ral pr r summ 1 Staff 
Or gra ; ota 
adu; i 
Co Cent E Students enrolled in a tourism administration degree program or 
à ic - pd PRE, $” f 
c nferene n Fieldwork internship, and/or instruc tional practice, including 
299 Advis, y~ 9r seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permission of 


Special 7 Wall, Spring, and summer 
ime Pics (3 Staff 


Ting; new course topics and teaching methods May be re- 


el Info, i ' 
Data, "Mation Management Systems (3) Staff 


ase util s 
1 i " 
ions. , lization, jn lormation analysis, reservati in systems, computer ap- 
dvancej 24 related t 
ang i T 


avel management systems (Fall) 
Hawkins, Frechtling 
eXperience for tourism administration students who do not 


ti ° esis . 
9n op tan. Option. Analy sis of case situations involving policy formula- 
anagemen > 


t decision making; emphasis on applied strategi planning 
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(Fall, spring: and 
stall 


ion of instructo 


and management approaches Prerequisite: TStd 270 
summer) 
298 Directed Reading and Research (3) 


Supervised readings or research. Admission by prior permiss 


May be repeated for « redit sal 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) a 


100 Thesis Research (3) 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 
fner, J.N. Rosenau 


University Professors A. Etzioni P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr, K.F. 5x haf 


sht by distinguished sc holars 
of the department or pr 
isfy degre? Py, 
red for enro / 
e Sche u "| 


Courses numbered in the 770s and 780s are taug 
rsitv Professors. With the approval 


appointments as Unive 
ourses may be taken to sat 


concerned, appropriate University Professor 
gram requirements. Permission of the Univt 
ment. A complete listing of courses offered each semester 
Classes under the 700 series. Following is à list of courses that are expect 


fairly regularly by University Professors 


srsity Professor may be requi 
appears in th 


IAff/PS send! 
770 Turbulence in World Politics (3) ^ Rs 
An effort to probe the sources and dvnamics of change and continuity n indi 
national, and international affairs. The links between the orientation® x four 
viduals and the actions of collectivities are a major focus along with t den? 
dations of authority under transformative conditions. For graduate e 
open to upper level undergraduates 
IAff/PSc Rosen!" 
ind 


771 Political Aggregation (3) 


: aput of 
An exploration of how collective action oned out of the inp d bo" 


is fashi | r 
sum of their parts, opili” 


viduals, how collectivities become larger than the : " 
poltical organizations manage to per: st through time. Sot ialization, Do. P 
tion, momentum, and bandwagon effe ts are among the com epts eva y 
graduate students; open to upper level undergraduates 
IAff/PSc poset 
wb 


772 The Dynamics of Globalization (3) ug ; 
es thrOUS facto 


An inquiry into the economic, ¢ ultural, and political process es 
ndividual an unt itv life ise I" ne < encompes> T 
individual and community iie is expanding as awarenes Joba an $ 
on a global scale. The consequences of this expansion at both 8 act For" 
levels is examined, along with the possibility that these levels inte 
uate students open to upper level undergraduates 
^w 
HmS« ‘i 
771 The Cinema of Morals/The Morals of Cinema (3) ] erint oft! 
Vicarious moral experience in the cinema; examples of such exp apra 
I d a asas 
and the moral arguments they provoke; the power of cinema a alms: For 
sentiment; moral issues in the production and distribution Ah 
ate students; open to undergraduates i 
" 
Phil D 
772 ivi alie jte 3 
Individualism (3) nology’ » os 
The y , psve sei SI | 
»e concept of the free indiv idual in philosophy, p .ollectiVi jen E 
and politics: individuals and groups; individualism and pe prod ot 
plary individuals in biography autobiography, an i vaduatéf ^ 
individual and collective agency and identity For unde 
graduate students P 
Q* 
Phil 9 
774 U - i "nos , 
774 Understanding Technology (3) he arts 9 asi? 
The idea of technology—its relation to the sciences and te ru 
„y will msn 
Technology yr 


ties, its development, and its problems 
merely dependent on the sciences or as m€ 


; dang yc 
rely useful (or tual sta 


n history: 
open to gr? 


} 
human activity in its own right with its OW 
terests, risks, and benefits. For undergraduates 
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Phi] 
778 Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3) Caws 
A fundamental inquiry into the concept of the state in terms of entrenched 
Opposition individualism/collectivism equality/liberty, liberalism/conser- 
Vàtism, socialism/free enterprise, communism capitalism. Emphasis on the 
Present need to find a constructive transe endence of these oppositions. For 
graduate students: « pen to undergraduates 


Phi] 

779 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (3) Caws 
An exploration of some striking parallels between the topics addressed by 
Freud's PSychoanalytic theories on the one hand and the traditional content of 
Philosophica] reflec tion on the other, with special emphasis on the relation 
between Cognitive theory and the rapeutic practice (in both dis iplines). For 
Braduate students; open to undergraduates 

HCS/phj) 

770 Philosophy of Medicine (3) Schaffner 
An introduc tion to philosophical Issues in medicine, including the nature of the 
doctor-patient relationship, whether diseases are objective or soc ially condi- 
tioned entities, clinica] reasoning using some simple ex impies trom medical di- 
agnosis and new drug testing, and ethical tat Issues raised by the AIDS 
epidemic For undergraduates open to graduate students 

Phil s 1 

?5 

"1 Philosophy of Biology (3) Schaffner 
An Introduction to philosophi: al issues in biology including evolutionary 

lology (Darwinian neo-Darwinian, and cre ationist views lecular biology 
and reduc lionism. teleology, philosophic al impli ations of the neuros iences, 
“Clobiology and evolutionary ethics. For undergraduate 5; open to graduate 
Students j 
ACS /pp i 
7 4 
73 Introduction to the Medical Humanities (3 Schaffner 


- lica Ways in which the humanities can assist 1 solving in medicine 
ünd he, humaniti . i 
i health "Day Philosophi ài theories of medicine and health care, the role of 


literature in mode 


ling ethical deliberation and the roles of religious and hu- 


l Values in a Sec 
and Medica] 


ular decision-makir g environment. For undergraduates 


Students: on n to graduate st ts 
ACS/pp iy pe gra 5 
775 E 
5 Ethi. s 
Ethics and Health Policy (3) Schaffner 
e i - s 
im Toblem Of health care reform, including the question of a “right” to health 
(and 9 long-term « are); alternative models ot health care delivery: and the 


locusing on the ( Jregon and new federal propos- 


als, Iss are rationing 
Sia and d? relating to the “right to die including active and passive euthana- 
"CS E 'Or-assisted suicide. For graduate students open to undergraduates. 
7? 
7 The Human (; dut 
and Social renome Project; Ethical, Legal, Schaffner 
Ethica . Implications | 3) 


le ^ : > 

; p 8al, and so, là! implications of the plan to sequence the entire human 
! 2 5 e — ro 

netic di yt ne year 2005, including « onhdentiality of genetic information, ge 


isc » : . 
ions o "mination and insurance, reduc tionistic and deterministic implica- 


2. Site. Por © Project the role of public opinion Ì researc} ities in health 
Phi Staduates and medi, al students pen to undergraduates 

780 Neu $ 
Recent qiogy and Reductionism (3 Schaffner 
“Phical imp Pment in neuroscience, including neural networks; philo- 
ande planas ‘Cations, Such as the relation of mental events to br iin states 
ex lent i tons Of conse tousness. There are n specific prerequisites, but some 
Stable, Fc in neurose lence, neural networks, or t} losophy of science is de- 

Braduate Students; open to qu ilified undergraduates 


Juaii 
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Rel 
770 Islamic Civilization and the West (3) z 
rom the rise of Islam to modern tim d 


The encounter of Islam and the West, f 
science, art, 


ation of the impact of Islam on European philosophy, orld 


Investig 
\olarship on the Islamic W 


literature; influence of the West ind Western scl 


For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students 


Rel Nast 


771 Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3) Atal 
The writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, such as Khayyam, e 


Rumi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impact on the West and on India. 
translation of these works into European languages and their influence L 
such figures as Goethe and Emerson are discussed. Assigned readings ! 


lish. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 


Rel Nas! 
772 Mysticism—East and West (3) som, the 
A thematic examination of mystical traditions the natur ism il 
search for ultimate reality, the mystical significance of the € osmos, the m my 
science of the soul, and the significance ot sac red art and symbols. ais 
tical traditions of East and West Hinduism, Taoism, c 


Buddhism, 
Christianity, Islam. For undergraduates; open to gt 


e of mystic 


aduate students. 


Rel 
773 Perennial Philosophy (3) 
The idea of perennial philosophy as developed in the 2 
lev. A.C. Coomaraswamy, and others Doctrines and teat 
losophy as found in various religious and philosophica 
West. Prerequisite: at least one course in religion, philos 
juate students 


| traditions 9 
ophy, or! tell 


history. For undergraduates; open to grat 


Rel 
775 Man and the Natural Environment (3) environ 
The religious, philosophical, and s« ientific causes of the present ard n qu 
tal crisis. The history of religious and philosophic al attitudes tow! world U^ 
the West, the history of Western science and some non-Wester and 6" 
lationship between man 


ts. 
ural environment. For undergraduates; open to graduate studen 


that may encourage a more harmonious re 


Rel 3 
777 Religion and Science (3) ilot 
The interaction between religion and science in ant ient Egypt. cle tific ® 

Islam, India, China, and the West, from the Renaissan e, : 


; enc 
tion, and up to the present dav. Key concepts and issues in the " p and 
ix of the 


civilizatio 


| 
ligion and science in light of the « ultural matr 
juate students: | 


in question. For juniors and seniors; open to grat 

Soc 

776 Public Policy Research (3) 9 | 

7) i apP l 

Basic concepts of policy researc h in comparison to basic and Prod 

Policy research methods. The social structure of policy — en to unde 

consumers of knowledge and issues arising among them. OF jequis 
ates and graduate students with permission of the instructor: 


ES 


science or public policy course work or related experience: jo 
Soc/Econ/PS« uf 
779 The Elements of Socioeconomics (3) ior and econ po 
A svnthesized approach to the study of e onomic behav!2 we co 

PI E 


;ociologY j 
icy, drawing on relevant segments of economics and socio ions a p» 
ical science and psyc hology. A discussion of ethic al assump i d ei 
" : 
cepts in the study of micro- and mac roeconomic beb? e du” 
ed un 


implications. For graduate students; open to qualifi gu 


Soc/PSc/IAff | T 
^ i je j 


781 Elements of Communitarian Thinking (3) 
An examination of the roots of communitark 
cal work, current political theory, and histori al € 
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The relevance of communitarian thinking to various c ommunity-building social 
movements. For graduate students; open to undergraduates with permission of 
Instructor 

Soc/PSc/T A 


782 Elements of Public Policy in Communitarian Perspective (3) Etzioni 
‘he issues that irise when comm 
Commitments t 
Codes publi 


es seeking to advance their goals run into 


ividual and rity rights. Freedom of speech and hate 


ind protecti 


nd seizure, majority votes 


and minority ri 
dergraduat. S witl 


Cy issues. For graduate students open to un- 


Nith 
Univer an emphasis on graduate educatior ind research, The George Washington 
IS , y . : 
and A L Offers ac ademi, programs on its Virginia Cam us > School of Engineering 
of uM s "ence, St hool of B isiness and Publi ent, and Graduate School 
"duca s > 
doctor, us and Human Development offer graduat leading to master’s and 


grees at this site. The Virgini: 


rs extensive library and research 


Throy h ‘worked by « Omputer to information dat ibases nationwide 
Educa ios ms School of Business and Public Management and the Graduate School of 
Offered " and Human Development, the three executive p ns outlined below are 


the y , i 
Science le Virginia ( ampus. In additi 


€ Offers ho ering and Applied 

‘ely ing E Course work leading to m loctoral degrees in several fields, 

“Fela "Omm micelerated weekend prog the Master of Science in the field 
Ac d UNications and « omputers 


emi 
Prograr i ip O8TAMS on the Virginia ( 7. Please note that 


iS are extensive and gl'OWII 


em 
NS liste : 
iram, ofp od were include only those that are exc! isive to the Virginia Campus. 
Jinn 418 Offere l. 
Virginia a Pred at this and other sites are listed by a ademic department. Contact the 
" Mpus Office for complete rm 1 programs at this site 
" J 
CUTIV 


t 
h ms—A unique, weekend-oriented pro- 
Csee 2°88 and Publ te t-level managers and senior executives offered by the School 
Rag. the ro > of i Management. The 36 credit-hour multidisciplinary curriculum fo- 
tals f ving and ecis ormation systems and behavioral and decision s: iences in prob- 
EN OMA Variety sary making. The program is designed to meet the needs of individ- 
dg led to have 7 Professiona] and educational backgrounds Applicants generally are 
anie! With a or primum Of seven years of professional experience and a bac helor's 
Po Pants Te feeent ate average from an aci redited college or university Program 
gin that in re R ee range of public and private sector organizations; they hold 
The t Progran man. cent, senior marketing specialist, division direc tor, senior 
"Ou P Ogtam enrolls -- » ànd consultant 
and Sat during the 15., ie student ( ohort per year, which undertakes a fixed sequence of 
lo Durga days, Providi onth ac. elerated program. Classes meet on alternating Fridays 
on è a tradition "gan alternative edu ational opportunity for professionals unable 
Stest |. Menteg A akaning Program. The faculty consists of a core of full-time pro- 
The ers fi *. "COBnized leaders in particular disciplines and distinguished 


` TOM goya 
Bove mment and industry 


f Consists 
Coure 8 of the \ 
; The m Ourse, Mgt 290 eM 


anagement Science courses listed below, plus a spe- 


s listed below are offered at the V irginia Campus only 
àster's students only 


ual and G 
study Of the ; Group Decision Processes (3 
- Topics ine te ma and group processes in de ision making in organiza- 
y Sar i de dex 1810n effe tiveness, decision anaivsis tec hniques, risk 


4 manao,,.:. A 
anageria] style as related to de ision making 


EXECUTIVE MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
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Methods for Information Systems (3) EÉ 
echniques for problem solving. Statistici 


introductory study of quantitative t I 
correlation, 


concepts, including confidence intervals hypothesis testing, y 
tions and case st idies involving V 


regression. Linear programming Applica 


402 Quantitative 


agement inform ation systems 

403 Information E ngineering and CASE Tools (2 Nj 
l'he design of information systems às evt ved via information et ,ineering Pat 
ciples and computer assisted software engineerin Data attributes i 
modeling, and object-oriented programming 

404 Enterprise Networks in Organizations |3 ls 
l'he role of data communications and netw rking within orgt nizations. LA 


nerging techno logi 


and interconnecting LANSs to create t nterprise n 
such as videoconferencing multimedia, and at tion between n% 
works and MIS as typified by client-server ;rchitectures is emphasize 
405 Ccus were mur Tabu plic 
Application ind impie nentation of database mar igement S systems in thé P d 
reation, maintenance, an 


and. private sectors Database organization, CI 
cial daté base man 


agement. Client-server tet hn 
ment systems 


406 Decision Support and Expert Systems (2) 
ids and simulations 


octiv? 


Computer-based decision-making Issues 1n sous 
implementation of decision support sy stems. Review and analysis of väl ig 
classification Vs: diagno” tems 
ert sys 


pert systems, including t ols and generators 
support and exp' 


systems, and building modules. Design o! decision 


)7 Introduction to MIS Business spy I (3 ness 
Introduction to MIS bus ation of MIS into the buat ots 


8 
tudies of various organization * 
alvsis of MIS applications: 


ss solutions. Inte 


organizational environment. Case s 
ind MIS needs and solutions. Econom 


408 Strategic Planning and Business Process Engines ring (3) al § rateg, 
Development and in lementation of a lor ) organization® sat 
Business process nd re-enginet hnology assess MIS? 
tect nanagement, use of critical success factors Innovative uses 
organization: 

m 

409 Workshop in Decision Support Systems at pets 

vste Use of the Managemen ni 


sup port 


Individual and group decisior systems 
3. s in ision making Methods ^ gi 


Center to investigate grou] nit 1ecisi 
with unstructured and underspecified prot manage ment waxing 
zational perspectives. The r le of the fa you decision 
410 Information Systems Security (2) : j and P i| 
Network and MIS security issues. Risk assessment, tec nological t quo^ | 
dural security measures. Computer fraud and privacy issues. " 
phone fraud, denial of service, and virus and \ work attacks dr | 
411 Information Systems Design (3) The syst? "t 
Introduction to the design and analysis of information systems. „stems, A 
velopment life cycle, analysis of require nts, design of logical $Y icai 
sis and design of user interfaces, system documentation an e. 
Planning for system implementation, evé iluation and maintenano $ 
cess (3) aiot 


412 Managing the Information Systems Dev elopment Pro infor 
Management decisions and activities luring t the life cy« le of an 

ns. $ 

ormation syster analysis sq 


tem. Project estimation and planning for in 

ind icquisitior n Requireme ants 
ting, and maintenance Rapid 
nt strategies 


sues in system devel pment 


analysis, development, te 


ve developme 


model developn ent, an 


The Executive Master of Business Admin 


nized leaders to enhance competitiveness in 


communications, finance, real estate, biotechnology ind man 


as the public sector. Open to mid- and senior-leve 


ed, 
pac 


ast 


fessional experience this unique program í yffers a fk 
cially designed to enc ourage a an environment of lively exchange be jot 
oped from all # ma} 


the faculty. The curriculum in ourses devel 


VI 


Schoo} of Business 
Management Science, 
Program focuse 
technologies, 
tays and S 
While the 
Operate 
compris 
lesiden, ies 


and the « hanging work force. Meeting one day per 
aturdays, the Exe utive MBA allows participants t« 


Y Study and master 1 broad range of skills. ( lasses of ay 


as à cohort with all] 


ourses given 


» One of them ibroad 
© Courses listed below 


ire available only to degree andidat 
ler of Busine. 


88 Administration 


202 Organization. Management, and Leadership 
Integrates organizational coni epts wi 
Plied to publi 
Practices, ( urre 
manageria] lead: 

219 ote levels 

^^? Managerial Economics (3 


1 private or 


managem 


ntermediato 


level micro and macroeconomic theory 
Public and private-sector decision making. Demand 
ments, market structure and 1 
ecc ' i 
212 p ?mic conditions and theory and pract 


,usiness and Public Policy 


le politic al, lega 


Nterac tion of the market svst 
of] 


conom 
i, ec 10! 


aw and regulation along wit! 
214 piment in Ame rican societv 
.Undament 
T leory ar 


id methods of business decision 


sign, and , hoice 


Useful approa 


8 
290 and non. ompensatory decision a acl 
216 potica] models ind quantitative iq tative 
he eting Management (3 

TM 


Pla larketing Process from the firn 
anning, channels of distribution 


' Operational, and inte 


marketing 


n als of produ, tion and oper s management a 
- and te, hniques used in Resour 
anape 
neg Ment, and Production stems 
Pments. Such as flexible systems 
A ANufacturing 
22 inancia] A 
lal A C i )) 
he role ( wa. n 
erna] ) accounting in the lecisi nts f 
a Partie 


i ^s Interpretation | 
: ‘Nterpretatio; | 

é à and imple 
ry an ` g as B; : Y 
Long d Conc epts of Finance (3) 


agement 
h 


“term " 
dend polic finan ‘ng and current operations 
Cia] mana nancial analysis. business theory 

emo T 
Policy an Bement, The role of ital formation 


licy 
226 The y and the Struc turing of rest rat 
angi : nng of interest rates 
IMplications’s World Community: 
d ? global a or the Global Economy 
petiti E ( OM petitive framew 
: antages, Th, 


TK and how nations de 
ady " 
> rOle of ti 


ielerence to 


my With ref 


385, tec 
Pment ofn inologi, al, economii 
Blobally ^. ew Products Cor 

Y, invo ving te 


iCal lactor 


and joint ve 


I 


chnological inn vation ransf 


Ing four a ademic semesters. The 60- redit-hour program 


rations and Manufac turing Strategy (3 


ind computer in 
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and Publi Management, inc luding marketing, finance, operations, 
information systems management, and international business. The 
s on the growing roles in business and society of global markets, emerging 


week on alternating Fri- 
continue their careers 


proximately 35 students 


ver à 21-month period, 
includes four one-week 


es in the Executive Mas- 


Vaill 
ncipies and theory ap- 
10ught, functions, and 


iges. Theories of 


Organizations at 


Beales 
its application in 
10N, Costs, invest- 


and market outcomes Interpretation of 


ry and fiscal policy. 
Englander 

s that act on business. 

the development 


hip of business and gov- 


als of Decision Science and Computational Methods (3) Sanchez 


luding intelligence, de- 
e objectives, « ompen- 


rtainty and statistics, 


Dyer 

t analysis, product 

n. Approaches to fi- 

ions, The impact of 
practice 

Bagchi 

1 the assoc iated 


Ce allocation, inventory 


Technology-related de- 


tegrated 


Singleton 
oi management and ex- 


tor the guidance of man- 


Handorf 
nt decisions, and divi- 
y and practice in finan- 
iip of public 


nsi 
Lauter 


velop and sustain com- 


the economic transfor- 
nationalization of the 


Donnelly 
s influencing the devel- 
ntures, both locally and 
er. Enhancing organiza- 


266 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


tional innovation, product concept development, technology marketing, and 
corporate venture divisions i 
240 International Business Strategy and Practice (3) Askan 
impact on domestic and for 


The changing international environment and its 
national finance, marketing, strategy: ? 


iltural, and politic al aspec” 


economic, t 


that influence market conditions 

A - " ^ s : Hambet 

250 Financial Decision Making in Firms and Markets (3 P 
Decisions made by financial managers an ut working capital fixed assets, 


sources of financing in the context of world-wide business 


ines securities markets from the dual viewpoints of the company a$ 8 et 
capital and investors as suppliers o! « ipital l'he relati nship o! ris and re 
and the value of securities d 
ai tet en AM irwo0 
252 Power, Politics, and Ethics (3) prin 
Ethical judgments of corporate profession sls. managers, and public offic 


: $ 
Problems and alternatives for private ana p iblic institutional arrangement jed 
of ethical analysis are @PP 


meet the needs of society. Concepts ind strategies e 
ation, and pre y 


plant reloci 


to specific problems, suí h as risk managemen 

tial hiring pl 
L 3 ] ind 
254 Managerial Accounting (3) Coste 

The role of accounting in the management decision-making process: f ro 
and volume P rg, 


svstems, cost behavior analysis, responsibility accounting 
g an 


relationships. Budgeting for finan ial planning and control; pricin 


uct mix decisions Co 
256 Organizational Behavior and Human Resource Management (3) .. D. di 

Interpersonal and group dynamics in various organizational setting? jssues 

managerial intervention in the process Xf organizational 
ulture; € -adures 
ices and proces” petty 


pen 


and opportunities in managing outside one's own í 
and development; current personnel management prac t 


Strategy formulation and implementation in manufacturing 5 

grated manufacturing networks, capacity and facility planning, proces. tot 

ogy, product design and introduction material sourcing and position i 

quality management, and implementing strategic í hange 1n manufac cose 
t 


262 Information Systems in Management (3) 
A management-oriented survey of current 
nologies, including hardware, software and systems deve 


"I 
and developing informa mpi 
lopment ie 
on management of the computing milieu. Information systems re deci 

and multimedia database approá hes to handling data for busines! 
making 
263 Executive Decision Support (2) è tional P 
Theory and methods of decision making in business and organiza y pack" : 
tistical modeling, forwerpe gt 
ty management, ani 7 
Jreadsheets in forecast "igit 
» Mir 


soy 
tue 


tions. Judgmental forecasting, including st 


planning process, « onflict resolution, qu ali 


ment. Use of computational tools, int lud 
265 Marketing Strategy (2) 


Complex marketing problems involving policy and op 
rental forces an 


-4si0D5 ace 
1 decis! fur? 
erational iness 
ketir "wp d busi? w y 
eting strategies in the perspective of environn „g an ne 
tions. The marketing research process. Marketing of intang, ning: suf 
> ing | J 
existing services, including service product decisions and P a yee" 


Y 267 Entrepreneurship and Creation of New Ventures (2) ion 
; the creati 


marketing new ol 


The process of innovation and entrepreneurship i! 


tures. Access to venture capital; tax considerations, Juding ad sm 

j and services. Approaches to managing small ventures, in¢ M an 

1 t and Y 

i based ventures, and management for venture innovation H sis! 

1 organizations (3) T 

f 

( i | ms. — , ; à rategY ©; "Lal 

; 268 Advanced Topics in International Finance and Business * natin ga, 

rk Problems in international finance, including the evo ving tion pi? 
he int ono! "i 


ments system and effective business practice regarding ! wing t 
cial markets. International business strategies ! + , ud 
Southeast Asia, China, and Latin America Strategi‘ allia oration: 


> | i i 58 
trade and investment, government relations, and busines 
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269 Business History and Trends (2) 
‘nterprets the postindustrial era history of business ins 


ing, distribution, transportation, and finance. Market, e 
and social « ontexts as wel] 
Medicine, 


Staff 
titutions in manufactur- 
conomic, governmental, 
as impacts of developments in automation, energy, 
bioengineering, information tec hnology, and space. 

270 trategy Formulation and Implementation (3) Cook 
Pproaches to formulating Strategies that enable ors 


ganizations to adapt to 
Changing social. te hnological, ec onomic, and political conditions. Strategic 
management from 


the general manager's perspective; evaluation and control of 
Strategy in Various types of organizations 


"XECUTIVE LEADERSHIP IN HUMAN RES 


OURCE DEVELOPMENT 
Doctor of Educatio 


n in the field of human resource dev elopment—Prerequisite: A mas- 

: egree fr ! f ^ 

In human pot an accredited « ollege or university, three years of full-time experience 
N resource development, and the general requirements for admission to Ed.D. de- 


Candidacy a+, E . 
$ idacy stated under the Graduate School of Education and Human Dev elopment. 
Program prov 


the Universit Aa ides a forum through which doc toral Fellows, their organizations, and 
h d ver build leadership in human resource development and bring about sig- 
pohot group ae cooperating organizations. Fellows move through the program in 
as we p ach cohort is a deliberate mixture of professionals from diverse indus- 
States as government and from a variety of geographic locations across the United 


; 568 On six themes that correspond to semesters, followed by work to- 
ass sessions are held one weekend a month (Friday and Satur- 
'O and a half years, A week-long session begins the program and an 
for comp tine week Session takes place each subsequent year. The specific time period 
P ing the dissertation varies 
Crshin pp 
these the IP—Fellows gain an understanding of 


eOries : : ; 
ind 8j ems t lo their Own organizations Empowerment, team development, integrity, 
"elo linking are e 


ht of the r Xplored. There is an emphasis on the personal leadership de- 
The Learn; le Fellows within the program 


pivotal theories of leadership and apply 


Ws iocus on learning at both the individual and sys- 


" Ows engage joS theory, critical thinking, and organizational learning are explored. 
pons, n action learning projects that address a problem within their own orga- 
search 
intone ows Survey the depth and breadth of ¢ urrent resear h in human resource 
Th and q elopin ng 9n areas of particular interest to themselves and their organiza- 
ln ° Changin E 8 researc h skills in both quantitative and qualitative methods. 
8 and ; 8 “ivironment—Fe}] 


Ows address current « hange theory and understand- 


B ofc hange in an organizational setting. Forces influenc ing change, 
Blobalizatior are examined 


Plication of Central Concepts—Fellows seek to integrate the knowl- 


program by applying it to a project within their own or an 
Process serves both to provide a real-world application of 
an Opportunity to expand it. 

ta, ot relevant: oping In-Depth Know ledge—Fellows focus on one or two specific 
the im the j to their Organizations, themselves, and the field. Examples of topic 


act o s ‘ 
Mentat f technology » autonomous work teams. retraining the work force, or 
Management 


DP 5 re n ^ iota] quality 
Te & x ^na 
Y for e z research, write, and defend a dissertation This research effort 
deve) < "ct Fellow to make a significant c ontribution to the field of human 
final oraj „© Student c ontinues to register for Dissertation Research (HRD 


* pment 1 
Oral exam; 
Mug : ®xamination has been successfully completed 
S 
Atri STUDre 


. Plementin 
Inte, S VtSity an 


Aq Cte pp S@arch) * Palmer, p Miller (Director), C.E. Harrison, F, Gouda (Research), 


: ; ria] . 
itn Sistas p Lecturers C.A Douglas, M. Zavos 
tN fessoria "550r C. Deitch 
HT er turers D, Baxter, B Morris 


m m a ana tt 
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Committee on Women's Studies M 
C. Burack, M.M. Cassidy, C. Deitch, C.E. Harrison, p 


Palmer, A. Romines, B Wolfman 


$. Lvnch, B.D. Miller, T. Murphy: 


two interdisciplinary program» leading 
studies and Master of Arts IHi 
Both are directed by the 
rtments with! 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences offers 
to the degrees of Master of Arts in the field of women's 


field of public policy with a concentration in women s studies 


Committee on Women's Studies and draw upon faculty trom variou lepa 


the con 


the University and resource persons in 


l'he women's studies programs seek to examine and integrate the contribution? of ' 


il and contempo E 


tablished academic disciplines to an understanding of the orit 

role and status of women, and to prov ide training necessary to evaluate and formulate 

uitable public policy for women. Each student will work « loselv with an advisor in^ ` 

signing a program to meet indivi iual research interests and professional goals prosp? 

tive degree candidates should í onsult with the director of the Women s Studies Progr? 
Master of Arts in the field of women's studies and Master of Arts in the field of ps 


) 
policy with a concentration in women s studies—Prerequisite: a bat helor's degre? 


an accredited college or university d sor 
Arts an tak? 


Required: the general requirements stated under Columbian School of st 
ences, and 36 credit hours of course work, with or without a thesis All students my or 
studies courses: WStu 220, 221, 225 and a final 6 hou J 


a common core of women s 

sen from WStu 283, 299-300, or 183 and 295. Policy oriented students take four sit 
in the public policy core (PSc 203, 229 PPol 211; Econ 217). Those pursuing t das in 
of Arts in the field of women’s studies must take, in addition to the core COUPE s 
women's studies, 12 credit hours in one other disc ipline (history, literature, eco is 
philosophy, religion, anthropology, or sociology) and 9 hours of electives. with Fe , 
sion, other disciplinary concentrations mày be selected. All candidates are requ 


pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination 
à 
Note: Prerequisite to all graduate level women's studies courses WStu 120 an 
equivalent, or permission of instructor pal 
220 Fundamentals of Feminist Theory (3) in puro Í 
Same as AmCv 220. The historical development of feminist theory ©, 505° 


f, 1$ y 
gon femin 0108 
nd other p" 


ntiallsP" 
: 4] iusti 


and the United States from the 1790s to the 1940s, focusin 
social Darwinism & 
and existe 
r socia ju 


and responses to enlightenment liberalism, 
ically based social theories, Marxism, ! reudianism 


ries are examined in the context of women s movements fo 


(Fall) 

221 Research Issues in Women's Studies (3) tive # | 
Analvsis of the B oue Y ;erspeC" e oci 
Analvsis of the contribution of feminist or gender relations I | i 


humanities and social science disciplines to the issues t 
Topics ine lude 


tional aca 


(Fall) power 


research and social policy and practice 
frameworks, a critique and re-evaluation ot tradi 
and analysis of current research on and for women 
225 Contemporary Feminist Theory (3) 


Developments in feminist theory in the past 20 years with à 


n an 


American feminism and some consideration of Europea T 
thought (Spring) itch, Hat | 
240 Women and Public Policy (3) De jlen wa 
Analysis of gender-related U.S. policy issues, such as domestic dd i P 
| tary service, abortion rights, equal employment opportunity, du assist i 
dent care, welfare, social security, and international develop™® «S | 
(Spring) vy 
241 Women and the Law (3) t, me á 
Legal status of women. Emphasis on marital status, employme? ^ [at 
cation, health services, crime, and the Constitution (Fall) oi? a” 
251 Women, Literature, and the Arts (3) e attt 
Same as Engl 251. Examination of stereotypes themes, languag? f qo 
ur svmbolism in works by and about women Particular attention T 
i ... arusi and the development of feminist criticism (Fall) " 
uM | 260 Women and Work in the United States (3) tari Jines, " pr 
Theoretical approat has. from the perspectives of several disciP ye labo 
nations of the movement of women between paid employme” 
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and unpaid employment outside the labor force since 1945. The persistence of 
job-related gender and racial dis rimination and of income differentials by 
Bender, Prerequisite Econ 11-12 or 217 or pe 
... Econ 141 
?70 Seminar: Selected Topics (3) 
Investigation of a current policy issue of particul: 
Sideration of wo 
Credit 


rmission of instructor. Same as 


Staff 
ir concern to women, or con- 
men s status in a particular sox ial system. Mav be repeated for 
(F all and spring) 

Independent Study (3) Staff 
ay be repeated for « redit. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring fac- 
ulty member prior to registration 


-» Practic um in Women’s Studies (6) Mes 
Study of the « 


280 


hanging status of women through s ipervised assignment to pub- 
IC and private agencies engaged in policym iking, education. polit 
ànd rese. 


IStration 
295 I 


ical action, 
semester prior to reg- 
; departmental permission is required (Spring) 
n dependent Research in Women's Studies (arr Staff 
Individual libr 


Soring 
299-300 T Bt 


arch. Placement arrangements must be made the 


ary or field research Arrangements must be made with the spon- 


aculty member prior to registration: a written proposal is required. 
esis Research (3—3) 


Staff 


| 
| 
| 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 1995-1996 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 

School of Business and Public Management 

Graduate School of Education and Human Development 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 


Elliott School of International Affairs 


EMERITI 
Ta - og 
Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology and Immunol g 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958 Duke Univers? ient 
Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and 4 Applied s 
B.S. in M.E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S 1947, Illinois Institute of Techn ology: Ph.D. 19 


Northwestern University 

Robert Edward Baker, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University f New York at Buffalo M. A 1954, Catho 
America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University 

Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor Emeritus 0j Mathematics Hop” 
B.A. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn ( lege; M.A. 1943, Ph.D 1966 Johns 
University 

Shirley Russell Barnett, Associate Professor Emeritus of S] panish ( Mine 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University Ph.D 1958, University 9 

Lee Sheward Bielski, Professor Eme eritus of Speech Communit sation 
B.S. 1940, Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigar 

Guy Black, Professor Eme ritus of trug s Economics 


lic 1 niversity of 


B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University yf Chicago 
Perry Botwin, Professor Eme ritus of Special Education Univers 
B'S. 1942, Rutgers University; M.A. 1947, New York University; Ed.D 1957, Columbia 
Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus oj Education 962 Geri 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, Americ an | niversity; Ed.D — 
Washington University dent 
Harold Frederick Bright, Professor Emeritus of Statistics; Vice Pres! 5 
Emeritus for Academic Affairs rsity T 
B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1954 Unive 
David Springer Brown, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.A. 1936, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syra ise University 
Frederick James Brown, Jr., Professor Emeritus of E 'ducation 
B.A. 1947, M.Ed. 1951, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia | nive 
Robert Guy Brown, Professor Emeritus of Sociology anh caroline 
B.A. 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951 Ph.D. 1960 University e i n dd 
Ben Burdetsky, Professor Emeritus of Personnel and Labor Relatio 
Public Administration 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1958, Temple University; Ph.D. 1968, American University 
Elizabeth Burtner, Professor Eme ritus of Phvsical E duc ation 
B.A. 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia niversity 
Mi 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Profe ssor Emeritus of Psyc shology ce 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D 1946, Cornell University lied Se cien 
Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor Emeritus of Enginee ering and 4 APT pir E 
B.S. 1942, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1946, California Institute f Tex nology? 


University of lowa 
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James Harold ( 'oberly, Professor Emeritus of English 
: 1933, M.A. 1938, Ph D 1949, George Washington University 
ary Ann Bieter Coffland, 


Associate Professor Emeritus of Romance 
Nguages 


Ji va 1952. College of St. Catherine M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 
C : 
B E Hugo Cohn, Professor Emeritus of Pharma ology 
Tain oS2, Lehigh | niversity; M.A. 1954, Harvard 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1961, George Washington 
ar " 
y Elle n Coleman, Prof, ssor Emeritus of Edu, ation — 
Rode 1937, Madison College M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Wa 1ington University 
e 
n ue Hollett Davison, Professor Eme 'ritus of L juropea an n History 
oy Br; - , Princeton University M.A. 1938, Ph.D 1942, Harvard versity 
j^ fa undon Eastin, Profe SSOr Eme ritus of f Busine Ss Administration 
Jo n Ef M3, LA. 1945, Gey rge Washington Univers 1953, American University 
s > 
B.C EUS: Professor E meritus of Engineering and A pplie 'd Science 
RSE i cue Bnet of Engineering M.S. in C4 58, Columbia University: 
t * 1967, George Washi rubea 
Rodney W; . ashington versity 
NA My ter Eldridge, Professor Ei n ve ritus of International Finance 
larvir ¢ M.A 1959, Univers tv of V« D. 1966. ( imbia iversity 
LF ps 
BS. in Ẹ "Senberg, Professor Eme ritus of Engineering and, Appio d Science 
Julian E 1953, Uni Versity of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 195 4, Ph.D. 1961, University of F lorida; P.E 
lsenste 
BS, 1941 a In, Professor E meritus of Physics 
Lloyd Harn 1942, Ph.D 1948, Harvard liversity 
r n . i 
Emerit man Elliott, Profe ssor Eme ritus of Higher Education; President 
BA. 192^ of the U niversity 
University gr Ville State College; M.A. 1939 LL-D. 1967, West Virginia University: Ed.D. 1948, 
LLD 1g Ap Colorado LL.D. 1963, | niversity of New H lire Ii ) 1965 Colby College; 
Colle, "oncord College LL.D. 1969, Universi ty at Orono; LL.D. 1970, Husson 
D e; LL.D. 197 
HC 1¢ 1G "eorgetown University t Vir institute of Technology; 
Do 986, Kansai Universis LL f k 
nald y; ~ versity, Japan; LLI n 


964 1: ' Profe 'Ssor E meritus of 
James E Diversity of Notre Dar M.A 


gineering 


1966, Ph.D. 1968, Brandeis Ur versity 
y> 195 'Ofessor Eme 'ritus of C ivil Engi! neering 
A ey niversity of Alberta, Canada: M.S 1955, University of London; Ph.D. 1966 Cambridge 
X nt 0 
ny Vi d 
Abplied scent Fiacco, P rofessor Emeritus of ( )perations Research and 
BA. 4o. lence 
“A. 195 
Joseph F Ny alon College, N New York Ph.D. 1967 rthwestern University 
R Dr.Ing, (M.E i To essor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Science 
aYmo Ri ; 1 ?olytec hnic In istitute of Torino, Italy Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933. Ur niversity of Rome 
: ic 
Scie chard Fox, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied 
Nce g 


1952, University of Wi ishington; P.E 


rew p 
BA, 1951, M Frey, Professor E 


M 1 mel ritus of Roman e Languages 
Lynda} ar ^. 1952, niversity of Cincinnati Ph.D. 1957, Catholic uiversity of America 
ad isure gr George, Associate Professor Emeritus of "Human Kinetics 
S-in Pp 4 u les 
; UE, 19, 
Mavin m in Ed 1952, A.P.C. 1961 George Was} n University 
Rober 1942, City Us Sessor Emeritus of Geography and Regional Science 
Phi OUlara sity of New York, City College; M.A 1954, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia U niversity 
Y. 1957 Tofessor f "inee " o 
Same) W Purdue | sa Emeritus o; Engineering and Applied Science 
Bs e 
Unida Cit rouse, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
Donald N TSity of New York, ( ity College; M.A 1954, Ph.D. 1959 George Washington 
Bs , "TOSS 
*9, 1 . ' "TOfo 
Phil; e, Car fess sor Emeritus of Operations Research 
lp D Degie Mellon I r z 
Man 0 ald ' Diversity: M.S, 1959, Ph D. 1962, Cornell University: P.E 


MU 
qu 15, Aryame hr Professor E meritus of Multinational 


tern Washi ngton State College; M.B.A 1960, D.B.A. 1964, George 


ssor Emeritus of Zoology 


le, » 
SÍeyan | Diversity: Ph.D 1932, University of Ch 


Cag: 


| 
| 
| 
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i í ; ‘ance 
Robert Bernard Heller, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Scien 


B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D n St. Louis University 
Philip Henry Highfill, jr., Professor Emeritus of E nglish 


B.A. 1942, Wake Forest Universit) \ 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University f North Carolina 
Herman Hedberg Hobbs, P rofessor I meritus of Physics 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, Ge rge W ngton vers Ph.D. 1958, ! i tv of Virginia 
Ching-Yao Hsieh, Professor Emeritus of Economics Nr 
A versity 
B.A. 1939, St. Johi í C} M.A 358. Ph.D. 1964, Ge e Washington Univers»? 
Rita Klein Ives, Professor Emeritus of Special Education ds 
B.S. 1953, ! ty of burgh: M.A Ed. 19 Ed.S. 1967, Ed.D 197 George Washing 
University 
Joe Lee Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Busine ss Administration niversity 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harva i orsitv: LL.D. 1964, UMI 
of Chungang K à 
Eva Mayne Johnson, "rofessor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington Unive sit 
Nancy Diers Johnson, Associate Professor Emeritus of Dance of Nott 
B.S. 1955, University of Minnesota M.A. 1966, Unive tv of lowa; Ed.D. 1980 f niversity 


Carolina at ¢ ensboro 

William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor Emeritus of History and 
International 4 Affairs 
B.A. 1951, Oberlin Colle M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 19f niversity of Washingtor 


Robert Gean Jones, Profes ssor Emeritus of ‘Re ligion 


B.A. 1947, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1959 Yale University 
Samuel Kavruck, Professor Emeritus of Education 1950 gan 
B.S. 1937, M.S. in Ed. 1939, Cit ersitv of New York, City College; M.A in Govt. ?* 


1954, George Washington Univers its 
John Kaye, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and . Applie od Science 


B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, Californi te of Tech 
John Whitefi ield Kendrick, Prof essor r Eme ri tus of E conomucs niversity 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, Universit ‘ T Ph.D i55. George Wasir hington U! 
Robert Wayne Kenny, Profe SSOI rE me ritus of Hist Ju! NT 
B.J. 1953, 1 Wr f Texas; M.A. 195 iv itv of M esota; Ph.D 1963, Univer M 
Chicago; M.F.A. 1984, Gt rge Washington 1 versity 
Hewitt Kenyon, Profe Ssol rE me ritus of Mi hemp S d 
B.S. 1942. Ph D. 1954. University of California, Berkeley yan 
"3 olog 
Phyllis Dawn Kind, Professor Emeritus of Mit robiology and Immun | 


of Genetics 


B.A. 1955, Montana State | versity: M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960 I versity f Michigan 
James Cecil King, Professor "Eme ritus of German 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington Universi! ye 
Ali Muhlis Kiper, Profe ssor Emeritus of Engineering Ph.D 1956. 
M.S. in ME. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in M.F 1954, Ph^^ 1 
Univer 


y; P.I xx 3d | bo» ycholo® 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, P rofessor Emeritus of Educationai oe 

B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washing iA plied 

) 

Bruce Michael Kramer, Professor Emeritus oj f Engineering and ppl 
Science 


B.S./M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology gs! 
"i x ` 1 ; 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, Professor Eme ritus of Ai ( rountancy nia; C A i 
B.S. in Com. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University d Penasyive 
State of Marvland pov "FEES i 
Thelma Z. Li avine, Elton Profe ssor Emeritus of P hilosophy , 
B.A. 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard University q publie 
, am 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc, Professor Emeritus 0j p liti al Science % 0 
Affairs Pr. 9% 
B.A. 1948, Louisiana State University and Ag sItural and Met hanical Colleg% 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958 ver of Chicago 
Joseph Be amm L evy, Profes SSOI En meritus of Chemistr) university 
B.S. 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D 1948, Harvare ja: 
soni 
Ralph Kepler Lun is, Prof fessor qo ritus of 1 ‘Anthropology shorn calif 
B.A. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, Ur versity "- 


1967, Columbia Universit 
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Roy Charles Lindholm, Professor Emeritus of Geology 


Uni » University of Mic higan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas; Ph.D 1967 
Diversity 
Co Darlington Linton, Professor Emeritus of English; Dean Emeritus of 
:oumbian College of Arts and S "lences 
1935, George W ishington 1 niversity; M.A. 1939, Ph.D 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Omas DL :n. 4 : a ^ 
mas | hillip George Liv erman, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
1941, 1 Diversity of Montpelier, France M 
orma Maine 


, Johns Hopkins 


A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956.1 niversity of Pennsylvania 


Loeser, Professor Emeritus of Management 


Willi * 1958, M.B.A 1967, D.B.À 1971, George Washington | niversity 
"wr Francis Edward Long, Professor Emeritus of Economics 
;" 1946, M A. 1947, Ph D. 1967 George Washir 


gton University 


A. 16 acDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and Ar "haeology 
1940 Oberlin College M.A. 1942, Ph.D 


1943, Johns H )pkins University 


SM ofessor Emeritus of Business 
ministration 


1951, 1 niversity of Texas Ph.D. 1959 Ohio State l 
Ed.B i9; ^TInaccio, Professor Emeritus of Education 


tre nnecticut State College: M.A. 1939. O} 0 State University: Ph 949, Yale 
Jniversit necticut State College; M.A. 193 Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1 
Wi i Yi LL.D. 1961 


niversity 


Parsons ( olleg« 


am Hen, > 
B.S, 1 Henry Marlow, Professor Emeritus of Operations Research 
ntho » Ambrose ( ollege; M.S 1948, Ph.D. 1951.1 niversity of lowa 

BS. hi nes Mastro, Professor Emeritus of Accountancy 

State » M.B.A 1953, New York 1 niversitv: M.A 
p of New Jerse I niversity; M.A 
aul y 


B " è 

B.S, ic i, Professor Emeritus of Pharmacol: gy and of Anesthesiology 

Universi, Medi. al College f Virginia of V rginia Commonwealth 1 niversity; M.S. 1955, Trinity 
Muri ^: *!.D, 1960 Vanderbilt Ur 


Op C M XT . . 
BA 1935. e McClanahan, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
gare , " orado ( ollege; M.A 1937. Ph.D 


1.DJ. 1940, University f Pittsburgh 


.in Ea + r Emeritus of Education 
APC 14. 1939, State University of 


ot New York at Buffalo: M A. 1944, Northwestern 1 niversity; 
Clarenc + "eorge Washingtor Un h 


e QU iversity ' , 
J B.A, 1947 wan Mondale, Professor Emeritus of American Civilization 
ames (P *calester College M.A. 19 )4, Ph.D. 1960. ! niversity of Min 


Ormar : y | 
lah 1940, “ol Mosél, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
Onar gate | Diversity: M A 1 l | 


ac y. e TT 
Adult p 9r; Professor Emeritus of Humar 
1 


1963, University of Notre Dame; C.P.A. 1955, 


li versity 


1941, Colum} University 
1 Resource Development and 


“Diversity of New York. ( ty ( 


8s Ry 4 
Nad 1993 dolph Naeser, Pro 
Adi 


lege; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia 


» Univ fessor Emeritus of Chemistry 
dine ades of Wise onsin; M.S. 1933 pi n 1935, University of Illinois 
Uni 1939, Ph D. iaa atov, Professor Emeritus of Russian 
Davig ersity of Michigan Pedagogic al Institute of M dern Languages, U.S.S R.; Ph.D. 1969, 
BA Ps SOn, Pro ' cc à 
Banjana. M.A ioan gor Emeritus of Mathematics 
ln Ny; ' * A.D. 1946. | niversity of Wis sir 
Affaire "imer, p CU Weed LX ere i 
fis '"Tofessor Emeritus of Political Science and International 
Hany, 1942, Ph ; 
T Robert p, University of Chicag 
-1 9, Professor p 
" Univeral Michie Stn fesso; Emeritus of Business Administration 
he ate | Diversity: M B A 1950, Harvard University: Ph.D 1966, American 
g dore Pe 
Cieno mhia Perros Profesen. p J ! ! 
R Bs 1946 ' ^ "UJessor Emeritus of Chemistry and of Forensic 
Ah Trepe MS: 1949, pp n 
B ne p ^-J. 1952 Geor te V hington Ur arsit 
S. 194. * Ote On, p rge Washington 1 niversity 
Vy Ameri an late U T Emeritus of Education 
âdi 'Versity Y Of New York at Buffalo M.S; 1946, Syracuse University Ph.D. 1971 
Pet 


Ma ir Toy 
Pran : 1961, Ph , Profe 
"Clge -D 1965, y 
Pro 0c 
enci essor Emeritus of Physics 
N ND 1946 l niversity of Madrid 


ssor Emeritus O 


f International A ffairs 
ale | niversity 


Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland 
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Sonya Antoinette Quitslund, Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 
B.A. 1958, Seattle University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 

Philip Norman Reeves, Professor Emeritus of Health Services Management 
and Policy and of Health Care Sciences 


M.B.A. 1959, University of Chicago; D.B.A. 1970, George Washington University ! 
William Martin Reynolds, Chauncey M. Depew Professor Emeritus of Public 
Speaking 
B.A. 1950, Wichita State University M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University ot Florida 
James Willis Robb, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages wi 
B.A. 1939, Colgate University; M.A. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catholic 1 niversity ? 


America 
Daniel David Roman, Professor Emeritus of Management Science 
B.S. in B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956 University of Southern California 
Sam Rothman, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1943, Long Island University; M.A. 1954, Ph D. 1959, American University 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor Emeritus oj English 
B.A. 1940, University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953 Princeton University 
Stefan Otto Schiff, Professor Emeritus of Zoology and of Genetics 
B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
William Edward Schmidt, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.A Ph.D. 1953, Princeton Univer 
Homer Belk Sewell, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Management nb. 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy; M.E.A. 1958, George Washington University; M.A 1975, Ph: 
1978, University of Lancaster, England 
Robert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor Emeritus of Economic History 
B.A. 1948, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
Chung-wen Shih, Professor Emeritus of Chinese 
B.A. 1945, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955 Duke University 
Suzanne Lee Simons, Associate Professor Emeritus 0j Anthropology 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Mexico  . 
Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration. york 
B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City University of New York, City C ollege; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, 


University ‘gure 
Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and Leis 
asiyo 


sity 


Studies 

B.A. 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953 Smith College 

North Carolina at Greensboro he 
Henry Solomon, Professor Emeritus of Economics; Dean Emeritus oft | 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950, Ph D. 19 

University ! 
Waldo Sommers, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration l 

B.A. 1927, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University igure 
Loretta May Stallings, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and Le! 

sity 


y: Ed.D. 1975, UniV 


59, New York 


Studies 
B A. 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific; E 
Texas 
George Stambuk, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs ! 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana University ! 
Carl Steiner, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
George Steiner, Professor Emeritus of Music 
B.S. 1938, Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 
Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Eugene Almon Stone, Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathema 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 


zd.D. 1965, Unive 


tics 
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Kar] Ernest Stromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 

A, 1930, Pon nona College; Ph.D. 1935, 1 Jniversity of California, Berkeley 

Choy. "Tak Taam, Professor Emeritus of Mathe matics 

BS. 1942, 1 niversity of Illinois; M.A, 1943 Ph.D. 1945, Harv: ird University 

Ira Roc 'kwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.A 1931, M A. 193 versity of Utah; Ph.D. 1942 George Washington niversity 

Kl laus Thoe 'nelt, Professor Emeritus 0f German 

Staatsexamen 195 6, Ph.D. 1961, University of Freiburg, Germany 

aymond E dw: ird hiked’ Associate . roje: ssor Eme Titu S of Statistics 

I B.A 1955, M A. 1957, M.Ph 1971, George Wa n University 

Tene Becke T Thompson, Profe |SSOI Eme; ritus of Russian 

B.S 1965, M.S 1968, Georgetown Univers y; Ph.D. 1984, George W ishington University 
onald Be ttes Thompson, Professor Eme ritus of European History 

e 1935, Yale University Ph.D. 1954, Un ity of ( ig 

"Neil Avril] Tilkens, Associate Profe 'SSor Eme ritus of f Music 
Mus.B 1950, Colum bia Union College: Mus 1952. P delr Conservatory of Music 
odney Tillman. Professor Emeritus of Ex luc ation 

wine 1943, Henderson State College; M.A. 1949 Ed.D. 1955, Col imbia University 

lam Lewis - 3 ssociate Professor Emeritus of English 
'urner 

C ^. 1934 M.A. 1941 Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsy vania 
urti Edward l'uthill, Asso late Professor Emeritus of Psychology 

Ri h 1935, Mac lester College: M.A. 1936 Ph.D. 1939, University of lowa 
Che 

ard David Walk, Profe 'SSOI Eme ritus of P. sychology 
A 1942 "wi ae niversity; M.A. 1947, University of ] wa; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951 Harvard 
R University : 

0 E vili 
bert Harris Walker Jr., Profe '"SSOT Emeritus of Amer rican Civilization 
s. 1945, Northwest." Univers M.A. 1950, Columbia Unive rsity; Ph.D. 1955, University of 
peneylvanj " v WE "s 

Oben T 
B s. Louis Weintr; iub, Professor Eme ritus of Botany 
3. 1931 

Edy 


| a Ph.D 1938, George Was} ngtor 
yard Ronald 


Weismiller, Professor Emeritus of English y 
48, Litt.D, 195 3, Cornell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard th versity; D.Phil. 1950, Oxford 


; Professor Eme ritus of ( he ene 
Ralph Kirby. Cornel University; Ph.D 


1954, Harvard rsity 


ssor Emeritus of Sox ial Psychology 


sity; Ph.D. 1937 Stanford 


B, A, Tumpton W illson, Assoc late Professor Emeritus 0j Journalism 
195 owe Washington Ur t 


versity 


M Bs. 1052 Vinkle T, Professor Emeritus of Counseling 
ary: 


A, 
Rober 82 e nite, P niver versity 


Tvin Mi 1954, W ashington | niversity; Ed.D. 1965. Ge ge Washington University 
BS, 193 ilton Wofsey , Professor Emeritus of Management 

Helen 5, New York t niversity M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967 American University 

, B, to Yakobson, Professor Emeritus of Hassian 

Richa, Y; Harbin Lay School, Manchuria 

Inter hang in. 


Associate Professor Emeritus of Economics and 


LB, de iffairs x en 
Sh lensit Fu Jen į Diversity, China; M.A. 1950. I niversity of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia 
ao Wa” 
e 
Bs 1936 Yuan, Professor Eme ritus of Enginee ring g and « Applied Science 
1939 336, U niversity of 
’ tanfo di 


Michigan M.S. 1937, Ph.D 


1941, California Institute f Technology; Ae.E. 
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ACTIVE 


Hernan Gustavo Abeledo, Assistant Professor oj Engineering and Applied 
Science 


Licenciatura 1987, University of Buenos Aires, Argentina Ph.D. 1992, Rutgers University 
Fred Paul Abramson, Professor of Pharma ology 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D, 1965 Ohio State University 
Eugene Abravanel, Professor of Psychology i 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965 University ol 


California, Berkeley 
Wael H. Abulshohoud, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.Sc. 1957, Ain Shams University, Egypt; Ph.D. 1967, Antonin Zapatek Military A« idemy, 
Czechoslovakia M 
Ravi S. Achrol, Associate Professor of Marketing, Logistics, and Operations 
Management 
B.Comm. 1967, Delhi University, India; M.Comm. 1973 Rajasthan University, Inc 
Northwestern University 
William Clayton Adams, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1972, Baylor University; Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University girs 
Hugh Lecaine Agnew, Associate Professor of History and International Aff 
B.A. 1975, Queen's University at Kingston, Canada; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1981 Stanford Univers? 
Karen Ahlquist, Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A. 1970, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1983, University of Connectie ut; Ph.D 
of Michigan 
Hamid Ahmady, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1982, M.S. 1986, lowa State University 
John D. Albertson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Musk 
B.M. 1981, Catholic University of America 
Marshall W. Alcorn, Jr., Associate Professor of English . 
B.A. 1970, Texas Lutheran College; M.A. 1976, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D 1981, Univer 
Texas 
Charles Alexander, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Lowell Technological Institute; M.S. 1965, University of New Hampshir 
University of Maryland 
Nikitas Anestis Alexandridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied 
B.S.E.E. 1966, Ohio University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Los A 
Marc William Allard, Louis Weintraub Assistant Professor of Biology 1990. 
B.A. 1983, University of Vermont; M.S. 1986, Texas A&M University; M.A 1988, Ph.D. 
Harvard University 
Catherine Jean Allen, Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1969, St. John's College, Maryland; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University o! Illinois 
Michael Hulbert Alleyne, Adjunct Associate Professor of Education Tm | 
B.A. 1955, University of the West Índies; M.Ed. 1962, University of London Ph.D. 196% 
University 
Andrew Altman, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1972, M.Phil. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, Columbia University 
Ali Amini, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1981, M.S. 1983, D.Sc. 1993, George Washington University 


lia; Ph.D. 198% 


1991, Universi? 


sity of 


e; Ph.D. 1978 


Scient? 
ngeles 


Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance idi "TL 
B.A. 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph D 1957, Un 
Pennsylvania 

Tyler Anbinder, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. 1984, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1990, Columbia University 

Robert Michael Andersen, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, J.D. 1976, University of lowa; M.P.A. 1986, Harvard University pment 

David Anderson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Manage 
B.A. 1981, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1990, University of Mic higan 

Jeffrey Clifford Anderson, Professor of Art i 
B.A. 1970, University of Pittsburgh; M.F.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 
, , Cc 4 is 

Avery DeLano Andrews, Associate Professor of History Mie pennsyiv™ 

ty 


B.A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Univers! g 

F. Christopher Arterton, Professor of Political Management; Dean f mbion 
Graduate School of Political Management; Associate Dean 0 
School of Arts and Sciences 


B.A. 1965, Trinity College; M.A. 1968, American University; Ph.D 1974, Massach : 
Technology 
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John Martin Artz, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
*9. 1974, James Madison University; M.S 1976, Univer 

j »eorge Washington 1 niversity 

Oseph Aschheim, P. 


rofessor of Ex onomics 
A 1951, t 


niversity of California Berkeley; M.A. 1953 Ph.D 
Ssein G. Askari. 
BS. 1966, Ph D 


1954, Harvard 1 niversity 
Professor of International Finance 


1970, Massachusetts Institute 


f Technology 
urie] Ann Atkin, Assoc iate Professor of History 
D B.A 1967, Sarah Lawrence College; M.Phil. 1971 P} D. 1976, Yale Ur versity 
"Ed Lynn Atkins, Professor of Biology 
UA 1957 University of Texas; M.A. 1963. East Texas State University Ph.D. 1970, Texas A&M 
‘Diversity 
an P. Auerswald, Assistant Professor of Pe litical Scien e 
“1987, Bri wn University; M.A. 1991 Ph.D. 1994, Univer ty of California, San Diegi 
eborah D. Ay 


: Avant, Assistant Professor of Political Science and International 

Affairs 
B.A, 1982, M.A 
nes Azar Pro 
LA 1969, Ph 


1987, Ph.D 1991, Universitv of ( alifornía San Dieg 


fessor of Spanish and Human Sciences 
D. 1974 Johns Hopkins University 


S. 19 ', Benjamin Franklin Professor of Aci ountancy 
Ini. 299, Bucknel Univers B.A. 1973, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1980.1 niversity of 
re ‘eroline nell University; M.B \. 1973, University t Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 198 niversity ¢ 
1 acl I 
Back, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
€ 


larva j University of Illinois; M.S. 1955. 1 niversity of California, Berkeley; M.P.A 1956 
“td University Ph.D. 1969, University of Nevada 


r, Assistant Professorial Le turer in Geology 


a 'anderbi]t | niversity; M.S. 1967, University f Kentucky; Ph.D 1985, George 
Pra ashington University 


r börk? i l 
Bs 196 Bag hi, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Frank 909, Diversity of Calcutta India; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1986 
Bs ips aginski, Associate 


gop’ "Annon | 
; ASsachusetts 


Ouglas n... 
às Ba Å d 
BA roBailey, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
John 4, Colgate ( niversity; M.A. 1959, Ph.D 


University of Tennessee 


Professor of Mathematics 


Diversity; M.S. 19 Purdue University; Ph.D. 1985. 1 niversity of 


1961, Tufts Universitv 
Bs, 194m Bailey, Professor of Bio hemistry and Molecular Biology 
Mary An ' Ph.D 1952, D.S 1970, University of Wales 


BA, ion Baily, Adjunct Associate Professor of Ex onomics 
R stitute of Radcliffo College M.A. 1968 Northwestern 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1974 Massachusetts 
N echnolog 
“Ymond ology 


lah 1975, p ain, Research Professor of Statistics 
Sabella * Tanklin ànd Marshall ( ollege; Ph.D. 1981 Emory University 


Ph.D, tosg Sleux-Besnainou. Assistant Professor of Finance 
Jame D |," niversity of Paris France 


aker Profe 
n , € 
952. M.A 1955 j 


ssorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 


; West Virginia | niversity; Ph.D. 1985, Catholic 1 niversity of America 


R A. 196) Ph Tofessoria] Lecturer in Telecommunication 
Obe "RD 1967, | niversity of California 


^ n 
BMus igoton B k 


$ 1979.1 üker, Adjunct Associate Professor of Music 

even J B ] #banon Valley ( ollege; M.M. 1988 D.M.A. 1990, Catholic 1 niversity of America 
BA, 19 , Assistant Professor of Politi: al Science 

atis Ban, Klin and Marshall College: M.A 1992, Ph.D. 1995, Duke University 


e ` Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
197 

Hopkin © Univers; 
Ma Pking Universi ð of Maryland; M.S. 1984, George Washington University; Ph.D 1991, Johns 


8 Bang. : s . 
A] 1 1961, í Bandas, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
3 Bama, 4” College M.A. 1973, New York University 
: 72, Rutger ociate Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
Bers University J.D. 1 


974, College of William and Mary; M.B.A. 1981, University of 


Php 'l, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology and of 


lversity of Virginia 


sity of Florida; M.B.A 1981, Ph.D. 1990, 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
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Lori Barnet, Adjunct Instructor in Cello 
B.A. 1973, Bennington College 
Albert Barnhart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Marvland; M.A. 1974, State University of New York College at Oswego? 
Theodore M. Barnhill, Professor of Finance i 
B.S. 1968, Tennessee Technological University M.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, l niversity 9 
Michigan 
Brenda C. Barthell, Lecturer in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1983, Northwestern University; M.A. 1985, George Washington University 
Jane Barton, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 


: rof 
B.S. 1965, University of Bridgeport; M.Ed. 1969, University o! Marvland; M.A. 1977 ty 


'. Universi 
Connecticut 
Diane Baxter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology and Womens 
Studies rsily 
B.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1991, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1982, California State Unive?™ 
William A. Bayse, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences; 
Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, Roanoke College; M.S. 1973, American University 
J. Howard Beales III, Associate Professor of Strategic Management anc 
Policy 
B.A. 1972, Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1978, University of Chicago i 
Lucille Bluso Beck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1971, Adelphi University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of Maryland 
Sylven Seid Beck, Associate Professor of Elementary Education 
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Kurt John Darr, Professor of Hospital Administration and of Health Care 
Sciences .p 
B.A. 1961, Concordia College, Minnesota; J.D. 1964 M.H.A. 1966, University of Minnesota: 
1973, Johns Hopkins University 


1988, Georg? 


scient? 
ford 


Ph.D. 199% 


Herbert John Davis, Professor of Strategic Management jana 9" 
B.S. 1965, Villanova University; M.B.A. 1968, East ( arolina University; Ph.D 1974, Louis 
University 

William A. Davis, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1963, Amherst College; J.D. 1968, M.U.S. 1972 Yale University 

Jonathan Pierce Deason, Visiting Professor oj Engineering pns Hop" 
B.S. 1970, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1975, Golden Gate University; M.S 1978, Jo 
Universitv; Ph.D. 1984, University of Virginia 

Christopher James Deering, Associate Professor of Political Science .. ih 

a B Califor 
B.A. 1974, University of Southern California; M.A. 1975, Ph D. 1979, University of V 
Santa Barbara 

Rosalie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Adjunct Professor of Genet sia 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph D. 1961, C0 
University care 

David D. DeGrazia, Assistant Professor of Philosophy and of Health 
Sciences 


: An 
B.A. 1983, University of Chicago; M.St. 1987, Oxford University; Ph.D 1989, Georget?" 
University n 
Nes E : , " ; jes d 
Cynthia H. Deitch, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Women $ Studies 
Sociology 
B.A. 1969, Columbia University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1980, University of Massach 
Gail Delente, Adjunct Professor of Music | 
B.M. 1959, University of Tulsa; M.M. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, Washington University 
Edward Della Torre, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science eg 
B.E E. 1954, Polytechnic University; M.S. 1956, Princeton University M.S 1961, 
University; D.Eng.Sc. 1964, Columbia University 
Lisa Ann Delpy, Assistant Professor of Tourism Studies 
B.S. 1985, California Polytechnic State University; M.S. 1988, George Mason 
1991, University of New Mexico 
Diane Marie DePalma, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1974, Saint Peter's College; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1979, University of Rot hester 


usetts 


p? 


universiti 
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Declan De Paor, Research Professor of Geology 


“c 1973, National University of ireland at Dublin; M.S 1976, Ph.D. 1981, National Unive 
, Ireland at Cork 


inda Grant DePauw, Professor of American History 
^. 1961 Swarthmore College Ph.D. 1964 Johns Hopkins 1 niversity 
Onald Wilson Dew, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 


Yehiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
BS 1964, | 


rsity 


: niversity of Baltimore M.S. 1970, Medic al College of Virginia of Virginia 
“Mmonwealth University; Ed.D, 1976 American University 
“aroline Elizabeth Dexter, Assistant Professor of Classics 


K A. 1969 Manhattanville ( ollege; M.A. 1970 Ph.D. 1975, Duke 1 niversity 


alvir S. Dhuga, Associate Professor of Physics 
Sc. 1976 Ph.D. 1: 


Joh 480, University of Birmingham, f ngland 
B. Henry Dick, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Slavic 
1956 Haverford Ce Hege; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973 


University f Pennsylvania 
lce T, iiia i : " 
lise James Dickson, Assistant Professor of Political Science and 
N : 
&rnationa] Affairs 
1980, M 


ennerly py n. 26 i NEEN 
nantly ] - Digges, Research Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Ini 1955 ‘irginia Polyte hnic Institute and State 1 niversity; M.S. 1962, Ph.D 1970, Ohio State 
lversity 
Audrey 1, . M á - 
B A Jane Di Maria, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
1971 : 


s eene State ( ollege; M.A. 1977 George Washington l niversity 
James Feari; 
B.S 


S. 1949 (B Dinwiddie, Professor of Engineering Management 
Ph.D lore "rnegie Institute of Technology: M.S 1956, North Carolina State University; M.S 1966, 
alvato ^*^: Stanford | niversity 

BLE, 2" rank Divita, Professor of Marketing 
ivers 3, New York | niversity; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D.B.A 1968, H 
} Sity 


A. 1982, Ph D. 1994, 1 niversity of Michigan 


arvard 


M. Dixon, Associate Professor of Administrative Sc ences 
State Up; University of Kansas; M.A, 1970, East Texas State University; Ph.D 1976, North Texas 
Si Diversity 
S. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1981 ph: M.S 1972, Bangalore | niversity, India; M.S. 1977, Indian Institute of Science: M.S 

, h.D 1984 P 


niversity of Maryland 
BA, 1956 22!dson, Jr., Associate Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
Universit Miversity of Rochester; M A. 1957, Middleb iry Cx 
Robe y; Ph.D 1995, George Washington | niversity 


BA, T Donaldson, P 


llege; M.S 1980 Georgetow n 


rofessor of Biok gy 
Joby ersty Diversity of Texas; M.S. 1966 Miami University Ph.D. 1971 Michigan State 
n 
MBA tog, SOn III, Professoria] Lecturer in Engineering 
Mic a freer Diversity: Ph.D. 1971 Stanford University 


Ri BA, 1972 Ri °nnell, Associate Professor of Engineering Management 
"Chard co" è University: M.A 1974, M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1977 


University of Mic higan 
St SE 1967. onnelly, Associate Professor of Management St "ence 
e hen "s Diversity of Michigan; Ph.D 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnology 
MIA 1974 ones Dopkins, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
ilog lo rlin Co lege; M.A. 1983 Ph.D. 1988, Columbia 1 niversity 
Qd 1079 M OVacki, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
ol Anne o "84, niversity of Belgrade Yugoslavia; Ph.D. 1994, | niversity of Cinc innati 
Mi" 1968, M.A uglas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studies 
a x niversity of California, Los Angeles 
Mas 1959, un Wein Dow, Assistant Professor of English 
Paul Yland “rsity of Akron: M.A 1960, University of Mick 


00ks 
824.) Duft, Associate Professor of Religion 
el ^^ 1979, | niversity of Miami; Ph.D. 1988 I 


niversity of Chicago 

Ba Ro University of 

Ch A, 1985 ert Duffey, Assistant Professor of Engineering Management 
Tote nity College i F 


nigan; Ph.D. 1977 University of 


B a : B.S. 1985, M.S.M E 1987, Ph.D. 1992, University of Massachusetts 
ry . : 
Naber 94 ca] Dunham, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 


Ba in Dr College; M.Mus. 1982, George Washington University 
1960, Viliams Jr., Professor of Economics 
ams Ce 


ollege; M A. 1963, Ph.D 1967, Stanford University 
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Kathleen Duperock, Adjunct Instructor in Special Educ ation 
B.S. 1985, James Madison University; M.Ed. 1994, George Mason Universit 


Philippe Jac qe Dupont, Adjun t Associate Professor of Spe cial E 'ducation 
B.S. 1973, University of Southern Maine; M.A n Ed.&H.D. 1980, Ed.D. 1985, George Wi ;shingto? 


University 

Sajjad Haidar Durrani, Research P rofessor of Engineering and Ap lied SC jene 
B.A. 1946, B.Sc 1949 Punjab ersity, Pakistan; M.Sc. 1953 versity tines en Engla 
D.Sc. 1962, Univers f New Mex 

Douglas Leon Dwove r. Professorial Lecturer 1n Engineering 
B.S. 1964, M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Vi "inia Polytech Institute and Stat« liversity 

Brian M. Dwyer, Agiun: t Instructor in airi Studies 
B.A. 1962, Geor iversitv; M.B.A. 1979, Golden Gate Un 


Associate Dea? 


i rt Frederic k Dye r. Professor of Business Administration, 
iate Business 


»f the School of Business ar nd Public Management, for Gradi 
Atem 


3.5 in B. 4. 1965, M.B.A. 1966, Bowling Green State | niversity B.A. 1972, l niversity of 
Marylan 
A once 
Maurice Alde n East, Professor of Inte national « Affairs and P olitical Scient 


1. A. 1963, Colgate Unive tv: M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Princeto ersi 


Steven Richard Eastaugh, P rofessor of He alth Economics yee Fir 
Iealth Care = » nces 


ance and 9 


— 


3.A. 1973, M. S.P 1975, Harvard University; Sc.D. 1978 Johns Hopkins | niversity 
Russell Eaton i, "Profe 'ssorial yn turer in Physics 

1. A. 1962, M.A. 1964, Miami University Ph.D. 1974, George Washington | diversity 
John A. Echave, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n Journalism 

B.A. 1970, Indiana State University 
Ellen W. Echeverria, Assistant Professor of Spanish 


1969. Middlebury College; Ph.D 1993, 


B.A. 1963, Fairleigh Dickinson University; M.A 
Universidad Complutense, 5pair 

Ralph p eter Eckerlin, P rofessorial Lecturer in Biologic al Sciences 
B.A. 1960, Rutgers University; M.S. 1962, University of Miami: Ph.D. 1975, Univers 
Connecticut 

Burton Irv ing Edelson, Resear h Professor of Engineering and A 
Science 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1954, PI D. 1960, Yale University 


Paul Francis Edgar, pe t Instrui tor in Percussion 


ity of 


pplied 


B.Mus.Ed. 1971, Unive of Miami; M.M. 1974, Catholic University o! America 
David Lee Edgell, Adj unct Professor of Tourism Studie S jniversill 
B.S. 1961 Univer sity of Ke B.A. 1968, American University; M.A 1970 indiana l 


Ph.D. 1976, University of C inc itus iti uag, 
oreign Langis tow? 


Phillip N. Edmondson, Assistant Professor of f English as a E G 

B.A. 1969, George Washington University; M.Ed. 1972, Rutgers Universi M.A. 1985, 

University em ent 

Michael D. Edwards, Assistant Professorial Le turer r in Political MOT ag vii 
Universi 


B.A. 1969, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1979, George Washington 
1980, Johns Hopkins University 

Mary Lou Egan, Assistant Professor of International Bi 1siness e 
B'A. 1973, American University; M.B.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1987, George Washington ptit 

Robert J. Eisen, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1983, Yale University; Ph.D. 1990, Brandeis University 

Howard mà Distinguished Research Professor and Proje 
Engineering Management 
B.EE. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1958 Columbi 


»gsOr of 


a university’ 


` 1966 Geo ge Washington University : ring 
Charles Arthur Eldridge, Associate P rofe ssorial Lecturer 1n Engine? 

B.A. 1971, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1976, Yale ersity nd 
bp: a eti Associate Heseart h Professor of E ngineering ^ 

Applied Science 

- ae chri niversity, Egypt; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1985 New Mexico State Uni" a Pio 
Charles Fox Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and n 

Affairs i perkeleY 


f California. 


hology 


B.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958, University 


Jg . E » 
Paula Lisette Ellman, Assistant Clinic al Professor of Psycl 
B.A. 1977, Bowdoin ( »: Ph.D. 1985, George Washington University 
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Jeanne Lh. Embich, 


58. 1978, | »eorge Washington University 
est Julius Englander, Associate Professor of Business and Public Policy 
Ki A^. 1974, M.S 1979, M.B.A. 1982, Ph D. 1984, University of W 
"uum Eom 


Adjunct Instructor in Secondary Education 
Iniversity of Maryland; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1986, ( 


ashington 
1, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
/ 8 


MS ^h. 1976, Sogang | niversity, Korea; M.S.E E. 1978 Korea Advanc ed Institute of Science: 
M k * 1983, | niversity of Texas; Ph D. 1986 Purdue 1 niversity 

y J Eppli, Assistant Professor of Finance 
Ali Re 1983 M.S 1984, Ph.D. 1991. 1 Diversity of Wisconsin 

^ Skandarian, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Physic S 
Azi ">. 1979, Ph D. 1987 George Washington Unive rsity 

tim Rel. . : : 

im Eg àndarian. Associate Research Pr 


Se; ofessor of Engineering and Applied 
b Clence } 


1991 George Washingtor University; M.S. 1983 


B. 

8 ; Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
Amit versity 

l tet : f 

B al Etzioni, University Professor 

E 54, M.A, 1956 Hebrew 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1958, | niversity of California Berkeley 
BA ilizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
4.1943, M.A 


1946, | niversity of Minnesota 


verstine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
E Lehigh | niversity; M.S. 1966 Purdue University Ph.D. 1971, Brown 1 niversity 
BE joa? d Falk, Professor of Operations Research 
Fere; 4 1990, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965 University of Michig 
Oun Far... : 

Bg, S Farassat, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Scott Fat American t Diversity of Beirut; M.S. 1970, Ph.D 197 
"earing. 

Tho Mus 1979, M 


an 


3, Cornell University 
Adjunct Instructor in French Horn 

us. 1982, North Texas 5tate University 

B.A, 1969 larles Fearon, Associate Professor of Radiology and of Pediatrics 
Edward 4 Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1975. | niversity of Rochester 

A, 1988, y ease], Assistant Professor of Economics 

Harvey bs ale niversity; Ph.D 1994, | niversity of ( alifornia, Berkeley 


BA 197, ,PIBenbaum, Associate Professor of Political Science 
AA. 197 


p ple ' niversity of Virginia M.A. 1974, C.Phil, 1977, Ph.D 1981, University of California, Los 
lc a R 
el ze ry 
BSp ,Bliss Feldman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Shaw F 966, Prince i ‘ 


"lon University M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973 University of Pennsylvania 


Bs, 199 Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Rola National Taiwan University; M.S 1984, Ph.D. 1987 University of Wisconsin 
nido 
Bs, 1979. ,, nandez, Ac 


sistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
R à; M. 1 8Ustin University Peru; B.S. 1979, M.S. 1972 University of the District of 
*yno 8 Fe T" George Mason University 
As. 1957 errante, Professor of Education 
vergit, assboro State College; M.Ed 1961, Rutgers University Ed.D. 1974 Pennsylvania State 


DaF. Ferretti, 


: bre f Instructor in Italian 
R Versity *Ceum Giulio 
Obin. a 0 


Cesare, Italy; Ph.D 1954, University of Rome; Ph.D. 1982, American 


e TA : r ic Scienc 
Wipe 1973, Uni, Ferris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
bur an P of South Florida; M.F.S 1990, George Washington University 

P1987, Wake ichter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Sim. 2 9, Nore, rest College; M.S 1966, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; 

Ma Fi North C ; . 

" As - State University 

Ba Poma 1964 Kc iate Professorial Lecturer in Slavic Languages 

. Diversity 
` ' rie ; . 
A. 1977 Ur adler, Lecturer in Classics 
Y of Mic higan 


Baa D, Fi 
N Bip 1905, Uni Prof, ssor of Education 
Ug), 975, Nac heey! ry usetts; M.S. 1970, State University of New York at Albany; 
ae Fili snsylvania Sta achusetts; M ) ate Univers ew ro 


Yn ipesc. University 1 
Ph Colop, me Professor of Chemistry. Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
19575 


ash - al Chemistry, Polytec hnical Institute, Re mania; Ph.D. 1964, M.D 
M Aker Fi Dgton University 
* 19g; 


5, M.M, 196 Adjunct Instructor in Violin 
9, DMA 1974, University of Cincinnati 
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Robert Michael Finn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and in 
Telecommunication 
B.S. 1959, Le Moyne College; Ph.D. 1969, Syracuse University 

Terrence Finn, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
B.A. 1964, Williams College M.A, 1965, University of Sussex; Ph D. 1973, Georgetown Unive 

Martha Finnemore, Assistant Professor of International Affairs and Politica 
Science 

1, 

B.A. 1982, Harvard University M.A. 1984, University of Sydney, Australia M.A. 1988, Ph D 199 
Stanford University 


Elizabeth Ann Fisher, Associate Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1966, Northwestern University M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Harvard University 


Gary M. Fiskum, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology and of 
Emergency Medicine 


rsity 


B.A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1977, St. Loui University 
Kenneth S. Flamm, Adjunct Professor of Economics and International 
Affairs 


B.A. 1973, Stanford University Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute 01 Technology 
Larry Allen Fletcher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering $ 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Colorado State University M.S. 1961, Massachusetts Institute of Tec hnolog! 
Corey Flintoff, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Communication 
B.A. 1970, University of California Berkeley; M.A. 1971, University of Chicago 
John Raymond Fogarty, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1966, University of Baltimore 
G. Thomas Foggin, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 1980, 
B.A. 1960, University of Virginia; M.A. 1969, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D 
University of Montana 
Jean Folkerts, Professor of Journalism 
B.A. 1967, M.S. 1973, Kansas State University Ph.D. 1981, University of Kansas 
Vincy Fon, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Wisconsin State University; M.A. 1975, M.A, 1977 Ph.D. 1981, Un 
Ernest Harvey Forman, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1964, University of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Johns Hopkins University D.Sc 
Washington University 
Charles William Fotis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1959 American University pean of 
David F. Fowler, Oliver T. Carr Professor; Professor oj Accountancy: 
the School of Business and Public Management 
B.S./B.A. 1955, University of Missouri ; 
Thomas Benton Fowler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering, cat 
B.A. 1969, B.S. 1972, University of Maryland; M.S. 1973, Columbia University; D.5€ 
Washington University 
Peter Willard Fraize, Adjunct Instructor in Jazz 
Artist's Diploma 1989, Royal Conservatory o! the Netherlands 
John Davidson Frame, Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1967, College of Wooster; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, American University ing 
Michael Charles Frame, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineer! $ 


sâ 
iversity of Ka 


1975, Geor? 


> 1971. U ,ersitY 
B.S. 1971, University of Maryland; M.Sc. 1977, D.Sc. 1987, George Washington wee 
Leslie C. Francis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Communicatio ! 


B.A. 1965, San Jose State University 


Michael J. Francis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art "^ unie" 
B.F.A. 1973, The Maryland Institute, College of Art; M.F.A. 1978, George washing" 


` , ^. ; . es 
Douglas Carleton Frechtling, Associate Professor oj Tourism Studi 


B.A. 1965, Hamilton College; Ph.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Roderick Stuart French, Professor of Philosophy st 
B.A. 1954, Kenyon College; M.Div. 1957 Episcopal Divinity 5x hool; S.T.M 1969, 
Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 
Maxine Benjamin Freund, Professor of Special Education universi! acti 
B.A. 1968, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1973, Ed.D. 1981, George Washingto" jed Sae 
Gideon Frieder, A. James Clark Professor of Engineering and APH ppliod 
Professor of Statistics; Dean of the School of Engineering nu 
Science 
B.Sc. 1959, M.Sc. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, Technion, Israel q scien 
Arthur Daniel Friedman, Professor of Engineering and Applied 
B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1965 Columbia Univers" 


Jnion 
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Melvin Harv ey Friedman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
: 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Carnegie Mellon 1 niversity; M.S. 1981, M.S 1983, J 
opkins Ù niversity 
chard Ww Fritsch, Assistant Clinic 'al Professor of P. 
3, Lawrence University M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986. ( 
enno Price 


ohns 


sychology 
sæorge Washington Unive rsity 


B Fritz, Ac june t Assistant Profe 'Ssor of Music 
yA 1985 fichi igan State University; M.A 1992, George Mason 1 niversity; Dipl.F.A, 1992. 
niversity of Calgary : 


Assistai nt Professorial Le, turer in Chinese 
t 1966, Wellesloy College; M.S. 1970 Ph.D. 1982. Ge rgetown University 
Robert F 1 e ) 
ullinwide T, Assistant Profe ssorial Lei cturer in Political Management 
1964, | niversity of Kentucky Ph.D. 1970, Purd T 
ary Hatwood Futrell, Asso iate 


Professor of Ei E ibm Dean of the 


B.S 1001 of Edui ation and Human Devel; pment 
Bn 1962, Virginis State College: M \. 1968, Ed.D. 1 992, George Was} 


hington University 
Assoc late Professorial Lec turer in Art 
Mi he 1974, Camere Mellon | niversity 
C 
^ Graham Gallagher , Professor of Ac ountancy 
+ In Goy 071 1 hingtor " 
inginig "Vt. 1960, J.I 1964 LL M. 1971, George Was ington 


Vniversity; C.P.A. 1965 State of 
inda Loy Gallo 


ioa Professor of Bio he mistry a ind 
S. 1959. 


Mole cular Biology 
li West Virg nia University; M.S, 1963 Ph.D. 1969, George W; ashington University 

B yo übeth Gamber, Adjunct , me P rofessor of English 
Jody M 979, ¢ ollege of William and Mary; M.Phil. 198¢ Ph.D. 1991, Ge rge Washington | niversity 

BS cela Ganiban. Assistant Professor of Psy hology 
Robert Ne town Universit, M.A. 1989, Ph.D 1991, University of R este 

B.A 1949, M n Ganz, Jr., rolen of English 
Jorge è M 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard | 


niversit 
Professor of C ounse eling 
aca de Chile; M.S. 198 Dr 


Bs reia * Associate 
at Carb, Diversidad Cat; 
Nat ond ile 


Rehab. 1988, Southerr Illinois 1 niversity 


Associate Professor of Theatre 
niversity M.A. 1966. 1 


niversity of North Carolina Ph.D. 1986, | 
Charles Ale 
Bee 1965 exander Gi irris, Profe ssor of E 
M of New Yon ate U niversity of New York Maritin 
20k 


ne College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D 1971, State 1 niversity 
ari] rk at Stony Bre 


niversity of 


ngineering 


Mus. p 1 angold Caist Adjunct ; Associate Profe 'ssor of Music 
Michi, 82, University of c. uthern Cali fornia; Mus.M. 1964 I ivers Ph.D. 1972 
Jose PAD State | Niversity 
ewi 
Bs. 1958, y. Gastwirth, Professor of Sta tistics and of Economics 
"any Ivin o. mversity; M.A 1960, Prince’ University; Ph.D 1963, Columbia 1 niversity 
R BRA, 19 E Cates, Associate Professor of Sculpture 
"n G M.F.A. 1960, Ur tiversity of Illinois 
lees 1982 nde Bladis, Assistant Professor of Che mistry 
aght tana | Diversity: Ph D 1989, University of ( alifornia, Berkeley 
C BA, io. Puty, Assistant Professorial Le turer in Political Management 
hri ti andolp 1-Macon Woman's ( llege 
epang IT8y-A Ie n Gerhard, Adjunct Associate Professor of Tea her 
Wa 944, n. 
tde glo Unde G :ollege: M A. 1952, Texas ( hristian University; Ed D. 1983 George 
n i 
B a . 
Te 1958, i; 8. a Ge "son, Professorial Lecturer in Engine ering 
j, "Xas "9 Nava] Academy: M.S 1965 versity of Michigan; Ph.D. 1971 University of 
om I i ni il gi y 
àn G, 
B, esta 
Phys 1947, rPozang, Professorial Lec ‘turer in Enginee ring 
ls E] ANIC University J.D. 1967, University of Der ji 
Hoan anor Cyt’ Universi versity of 
ad Fran cs lesele T, Adjunct Instruc 'tor in Voice 
lays “1964, Ph p mete, Jr., Professor of , American Civilization and History 
iE, Gilli 70, Yale t niversity 


M am, Ag; 
Qu US. 1957 m, Adjunct Instructor in Re, order 
le ^ Diversi, 
atthey, Y of North ( Arolina 
a t Doo Y Gilmore. Profe 
ELT m of the Se 'hool of Enginee 


Pennsylvania State Un 


'ssor of Enginee ring and Applied Scienc e; 


ring and, ‘Appliec Science 
iversity Ph.D 1971, University 


of Maryland; P.E 


| 
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Irving Isadore Glick, Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1953, Johns Hopkins l niversity; Ph.D. 1961 University ol Maryland 


Frederick Robert Glickman, Associate Professorial Lecture! in Engineering 


B.E. 1969, M.S. 1974 Ph.D. 1981, New York University 
Jacqueline J. Glover, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Pediatrics; Adjunct Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1977, University ot North Carolina at Wilmington Ph.D. 1988, Georgetown University 
Michael Stanley Gluck, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, City Universit) Y 
George Washington Univ 
Mark Gerard Goedde, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1979, Christian Brother College; M.B.A. 1983 George Washington University 
Walter Anthony Goetz, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(M.E.) 1960, Michigan state University; M.E.A. 1974, George Washington University 
Ambrose Goicoechea, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n Engineering 
B.S. 1966, California Polytec hnic State University; M.S. 1970 California State University: 
1977, University of Arizona 
Sidney Gold, Adjunct Instructor 1n English 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1977, State University Y New York College at Brockport 
Joe Jeff Goldblatt, Visiting Instructor in Tourism Studies 
B.F.A. 1975, St. Edwards University M.T.A. 1994, George W ishington University 
Robert Stanley Goldfarb, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1964, Columbia University M.A. 1965, M.Phil. 1967 Ph.D. 1968, Yale l niversity 
James Marc Goldgeier, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1983, Harvard University M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1990, University of California Berkeley 
David Goldman, Adjunct Professor oj Genetics and Professorial Lecturer 
Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1974, Yale University; M D. 1978, University of Texas 
Allan L. Goldstein, Professor of Bioc hemistry and Molecular Biology 
B.S. 1959, Wagner College; M.S. 1961 Ph.D. 1964, Rutgers University 
Paula G. Gomes, Assistant Clinic al Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1980, Duke University; Psy D. 1986, Hahnemann 
Maragret Ruth Gonglewski, Instructor 1n German 
B.A. 1988, Juniata Colleg n 
Donald S. Good, Professorial Lecturer 1n Health Services Management 9 
Policy 
B.S. 1958, Ohio State University M.H.A. 1964, Medi al College of Virginia of Virginia 
Commonwealth University nt 
Adam Goodman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Manageme 
B.A. 1977, Haverford College 
Frances Gouda, Associate Research Professor of Women’s Studies 
B.A. 1973, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1981, University of Washington 
David D. Gow, Adjunct Professor oj Anthropology 
M.A. 1964, University of Aberdeen; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1976 University of Wisconsin 


of New York, City Collegt 


rsity 


niversity 


e 


ic Y - ` - 1 a 

Lois Graff, Associate Professor of Management Science; Associate quate 
of the School of Business and Public Management, for l Indergra 
Programs 
B. A. 1964, Mundelein College; M.S. 1965 Ph.D. 1969, New York University: ? 
University of Illinois 

Quentin Graham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1973, Brown University; Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University A 

Ulf Ake Wilhelm Grahn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Music 
M.M. 1973, Catholic University of America 

Mary J. Granger, Assistant Professor of Management Science T cinnati 
B.S. 1965, Mount Saint Vincent College; M.B.A. 1980 Ph.D. 1990, Univers! ' 

Annie Green, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 1n Engineering 
B.S. 1979, Virginia Commonweath University M.S.LS. 1988, George Mason Un! 

Jennifer M. Green, Assistant Professor oj English 


M.A. 1984, University of Edinburgh, Scotland; M.A. 1986 Ph.D. 1990, Un 
Pennsylvania 
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Warren Gree nberg, Professor of He 
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, Sudenius, Assistant Professor 0j Theatre 
: 380, Pro : F.A. 1923 I tat I r 
Eileen M roviden College: \V i. 1983, Wayne State ve 
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1983, Ph University f South Cai olina M.S. 1981, University of California, Los An M.S 
Willian E 1989, Ohio Stat, t 
Bs 956, pitt Halal, Profes 'SSOr of f Ma: nageme nt Science 
Lon, yy Putdue I Niversity M.B.A. 1970 Ph.D. 1971 versity of Calif i, Berkeley 
F 970, un; o Clate Professor of Se ondary Edu. lation 
Oly ni t f ^ Ed D 4€ T 
Shop. tchnie Institute o Alabar na; M.A. 1979, University of Haw li; Ed.D. 1988, Virginia 
0 H, ete ( ite University 
arr 
J BA 1976 ano, Assistant Professor of Japanese 
Anet arie puiversty of Tokyo Japan M.A. 1980 Ph.D. 1986, 1 niversity of Florida 
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Muhammad Ikramul Haque, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

B.Sc. 1961, Punjab University, Pakistan; B.Sc. 1965, Engineering University, Pakistan; M.S. 1970, 
Ph.D. 1973, Colorado State University 

Harry Harding, Professor of International Affairs and Politic al Science; Dean 
of the Elliott School of International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Princeton University M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974 Stanford University 


John Hardt, Adjunct Professor of Economics 


B.A, 1945, M.A. 1948 University of Washington M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955 Columbia University 
Valentina Harizanov, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1978, M.S. 1980, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University of 


Wisconsin 
Michael Mont Harmon, Professor of Public Administration 


B.A. 1963, Utah State University M.P.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University ol Southern California 
Edmund Patrick Harper, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1965, University College Dublin; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972 Purdue University 
John Richard Harrald, Professor of Engineering Management 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.A.L.S. 1969 Weslevan University; M.S 1978 tute 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology M.B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1982, Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst 
Robert Joseph Harrington, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Liverpo |, England 
David Reed Harris, Professorial Lecturer in Tele ommunication ai 
B.S., B.A. 1968, Carnegie Mellon University M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, Texas Christian Univers)" 
Ph.D. 1972, Ohio State University 
Judith L. Harris, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English gto? 
B.A. 1977, University of Maryland M.A. 1980, Brown University Ph.D. 1993, George washing 
University 
Maxine Harris, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psy« hology 
B.A. 1969, Wellesley College; M.A. 1971 Ph.D. 1974, Clark University 


'$ studies 


Cynthia E. Harrison, Associate Professor 0j History and of Women lumbié 
^ Colu 


B.A. 1966, City University of New York, Brooklyn ( ollege; M.S.L.S. 1967, Ph.D 1982, 
University 
Joan Francis Harrop, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.S. 1947, Mount Mary College M.F.A. 1976, M.A. 1983, George Washington | niversity , noe 
Deborah Mary Hart, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional SCIE as 
B.A. 1981, B.A. 1983, M.A. 1984, University f Witwatersrand, South Africa Ph.D 1990, >) 
University 


Kim Jay Hartswick, Associate Professor of Art phd 1984 
B.A. 1973, Allegheny ( ollege; M.A. 1976, Case Western Reserve University; M.A 1981, 
Bryn Mawr College 
Walter Carl Hartwig, Visiting Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1986, University of Missouri Ph.D. 1993, University of ( alifornia Berkeley 
Jerry Harvey, Professor of Management Science 
B.B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas 
Lisa St. Clair Harvey, Assistant Professor of Communication orsity ^ 


B.A. 1979, McGill University, Canada; M.S. 1983, t ornell University; Ph D 1990, Univ 
Washington 
Muriel Hasbun, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1983, Georgetown University; M.F.A. 1989 George Washingt n University 
Salah S. Hassan, Associate Professor of Business Administration oD. ,j" 


B.S. 1975, King Saud University, Saudi Arabia; M.S. 1977, Oklahoma State Universi?" 
Ohio State University 


Franz Hatfield, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering n p. 198% 
B.A. 1972, University of California; M.B.A. 1976, Temple University M.S 1980, Ph-^ 
University of Pennsylvania 

Charles R. Hauer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.Ch.E. 1951, M.S.Ch.E. 1959, Pratt Institut: ion 

Diane Gatsis Havinga, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Communicat 
B.S. 1976, Illinois State University; M.A. 1977, Michigan »t te University -ecol O 
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Donald E. Hawkins, Professor of Tourism Studies, Eisenhower Prof 1 
Tourism Policy, and Research Professor of Medicine y New Yo! 
B.A 1958, King's College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1960 Lehigh University Ed.D 1967. * of 
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Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Professor of Counseling and Research 4 ate sc 
Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences; Associate Dean of the Gt 
of Education and Human Development 
B.A. 1965, Coe College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University 
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Glenn R. Heidbreder, Adjunct P, rofessor of E ngiri ering 
B.E, 1951, M.E 1956, D.Eng. 1959. Yale Ünive rsity; J.D. 197 1, Loyola University 
*rmann Josef Helgert, Professor of E. ngineering and , Applied Science 
B.S. 1962 M.S. 1964, Ph.D 


1966, State 1 niversity of New York at Buffalo 
achelle Silverman Heller, Associate Professor of Engineering and , Applied 
Scie nce 
B.S 1964, State University of New York at St my Brook; M.S 1972, Ph.D. 1986. 1 niversity of 
V Maryland 
li . 
Villi làm Price Henderson, ASSOC iate Professorial Lec ture rin Engineering 
i f 3.S 1958, | niversity of Georgia M.E.A. 1985. Ge ge Washington versity 
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p às Hickman, Adjunct Instruc in in Teac hir Edu ation 
Joan { 1956, Wittenber | University M.A. in Ed 1957, George Wa ngon University 
BS ‘Hilderbrandt. Instruc tor in C hemistry 
Peter pe "ennsylvania State University 
BA Dv Hill, Profe 'Ssor of History and International Affairs 
Ie Universit: ufts t niversity; M.A. 1954 Boston University Ph.D. 1966, George Washington 
Mes Ni 
Bs jo liam Hillis, Professor of Speer he and Ho 'aring 
lo Universit’ Diversity of Nebraska M.A. 1957, University of Mary ind; Ph.D. 1963, Ohio State 
Se x 
B.Com : ly, Mii. of Accountancy 
eVe C 7, M.S 1954, Ph.D. 1959, Un Versity of Aberdeen, Scotland 
BA tad pbe]] Hilmy, URN Professorial Le turer in Music 
Sied oh George Wash ngton University: M M. 1991, Johns H pkins University 
BA. i96 "t liltebeito]. Professor of Religion 
Joann So averford ( ollege; M.A 1966, Ph.D. 1973. 1 niversity of Chicag 
BA 1954108 ty Hirsch. Adjunct Associate Professor of Museum Education 
D ise UL etsity of Wisconsin M.A. 1970, Howard University: M.A.T. 1988 George 
Cis i 1 Diversity Ph.D. 1992 University f Marvland 
C Ba, tbe. Tw l Hite hcock, py iate Professor of Art 
aro] Hren, niversity of ( alifornia, Los Angeles M.F.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, Pri; iceton University 
Bs, 1962, c: Care, Profe 'SSOr of Human He source Development 
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Ba G $ Univer M.A. 1980, George Wa n University 
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Christie Anna Holland, Associate Professor 0j f Pediatrics, of Biochemistry and 
Molecular Biology, and of Mit robiology and immunology 
B.S. 1972, University of Richmond; Ph.D 1977, University of inessee 

Marv Alida Holman, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 19 Ph.D. 1963, George Washington Unive 

Dennis Howard Holmes, Professor 0j Education 


B.A. 1962, California State University, San Jost M.A. 1971, Wayne State University; Ed.D 1978, 
Dorothy E vans s Holm es. Glinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1963 V Illinois; M.A. 1966, PI ). 1968. Southern Illinoi 
Robert W illiam Holi nstrom, Professor of f Psy: hology 
B.A. 1956, Trinity College (Cor necticut); Ph.D. 196 Duke Unive 
John P. Homié ik, Assistant P rofe seen Le cturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1969, Franklin and Ma hall College; Ph.D. 1985, B ei TET. t 
Bernard James Horak, Assistant Professor of Mi inagement 
B.S. 1972, Trinity University; M.S. 1978, University of Southern California MLA. 1982, Baylor 
Universitv; Ph.D. 1988, Georgt Washington University 
Gloria Lvon Horrworth, Profes ssor of Education 
B.A. 1952, California State University, 1 Angeles; M.A. 1961, California State | iversity 
Northridge; Ed.D. 19 Ame in Unive 


James O. Horton, Professor of « ime rican Civiliza tion and Histor "T 
Ph.D, 1978 


B.A. 1964 te Universitv of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1970 iversity of Hawaii 
Brande 

Lisa A. Horve ith, Assistant Professor of Human Re source Developme nt 
B.A. 1986, Wellesley College; Ed.M. 1987, Harvard University; M.Phil. 1993, P! p. 1994, Yale 
Un V 

Paula Howie, Lecturer in Art Therapy ssi 
B.F.A. 1969, University f North Carol | at Greensbor« M.A. 1975, George W ishington l nh 


Valerie Wailin Hu, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Mole 
and of Genetics 


B.S. 1972, Ur v of Hawaii: Ph.D. 1978, California Institute of Technolog) 
Terry Lee Hufford. Professor of Botany 
B.S. 1961, M.A 162, Bowling Green State l versitv; Ph.D. 197 Ohio State I niversity 
Marcel B. Humbe r, Adjunct ; “Assistant Professor of Finance 
B.S. 1951, Wake mis, llege: M.B.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1990, George Washington niversity 
Robert Lee Pluto V, P rofe ssor of Anthropology 
B A 1962 V 19/0 | € ity f Ne Ww Mex 
Hing-Loi A Hung, Ac Funct Pr fesso of Engineering ty 
B.S. 1968, Massachusetts Institute of Techn« v: M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Ce |] Univers 
, cs | 
Harriet S. Hiper Boykin, Asso iate Professot of Secondary Mathe mati ( 
Education p. 198% 
B.S. 1972, Norfolk State University; M.A. 1976, University of the District of Co! mbia; BO 
George Washir nt versi 
Gérard Paul Huvé, Asso late Professor of French 
B.A. 1963, America nive tv: M.A. 1969, Universit f Maryland 
Clare L. Iacobelli, Assistant Professor of E ‘nglish as a Foreign Lang juage tow? 
B.A. 1973, Wayne State iversity: M.A. 1976, University of Michigan; M.S 1980 Georg? 
University 4 pean f 
Robert Nicholas Ianac one , Professor of Spe cial Education; Associate 
the Graduate School of E duc ation and | Human De velopme int , of Flo 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1971, State University of New York puffa Ed.D 1976, Ut siversit t 
John F rede ric Inge e, Profe ala! Lecturer in E ngineering ( Tech? o 
B.S. 1966, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1968, Massact “setts Institute 9 
M.S. 1972, D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University an 
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Donna Lind Infeld, Professor of He alth Services Manageme nt ant 
of Health Care Sciences 
B.S. 1971, Portland State University; Ph.D. 1978, Brandeis Unive 


Telba Zalkind Irony, Assistant Professor of Operations Research sity of 
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California, Berkeley ity | 
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~: 1985, Natic n Universit 989, Ph.I 
Rober ^ National Taiwan versity; M.S. 1989, Ph.D 


1993, Michigan State | 


" t Lee Jenkins, rofessor of Psy hology; 
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Assoc late Clinical Profe 'Ssor of P. 
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Lester M. Joseph, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1971, University of Michigar 1.D. 1980, John Marshall 5 hool of Law 


Sumit Joshi, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1984, Delhi University India; M.A. 1986, Delhi School of Economics India; Ph.D. 1991, 
Indiana University 

Suresh M. Joshi, Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S 1967 Banaras Hindu | lia; M. Te 169 gv; Ph.D. 
197 selaer Polytechnic I u 

Frederick L. Joutz, Asso: inte Professar of Economics " 
B.A. 1979 versity of Maryland; M.A. 1982, University of British t l . Canada; Ph.D, 19877 
University of Was! t 

Hugo Dietrich Junghenn Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1964, Albright College; M.A. 1967, V ersity; P j71, ( Washington 
Universit 

Robert Konr: id | K: ihn, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A 1946 Un Tis isvivania; M.A. 19 Ge e Washingt ersity; Ph.D. 1957; 
Pe ni val a State I € t 
Walter Kurt Ke ihn, Pr rofessot of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1951, Coc I (.E.E. 1954, D.E.F 960, P t ty 

Michael Kaiser, Assistant ( linical Profess« or of Psychology 
B.A. 1977, Franklin and M College: Ph.D. 1987, George Wa ton University 

Stephen H. Kaisler, Asso iate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972, M.S. 1975, University f Maryland 


Daniel R. Kane, Assistant Professor oj Business Law and Public Policy 
eorgetown 


B.S. 1953, George Washingto Unive tv: B.S 1 354. J.D. 1956, LL.M, 1964, G 
University 
Nicholas Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.M.E. 1973 í M uri; M.I ^. 1985, tt ge Washingtor sity 
Stephen Arnold Karp, Pr rofessor of Psychology 
B.A, 1949, City i New York, Brook 1 Col e: M.A. 1952, New Schoo! for social 


Research; Ph.D 1962 New Y rk Univ 
Jill Felice Kasle, Associate Professor of Public Administration; 
Marshal 


University 


B.S. 1968, M.S. 1969 Northwesterr ersit D. 1972, Bosto iV V 

Irving Jack Katz, Profe ssor oj f Mat he n" iati $ av: PhD. 
B.S. 1956, City 1 t f New Y Yrooklvn College: M.A. 1958, Ohio State t niversity: 
1964, Uni ity of Maryland 

Roger Emanuel Kaufman, Professor oj Er ngineering f 
B.S. 1962, Tufts University; M.F.A. 1965, Yale University; M.E. 1968, Ph.D 1969, Rensselaf 
Polytechnic Inst A 

eter Ke 

Greg Peter Ke arsle V, — t Professor of Educational Le 'adership 
B.S. 1973, Unive nto: M.S. 1976, Ph.D, 1978, University of Alberta 

Lois T. Ke k, Adj junct Associate Profe ssor of . n ropology gw YO 
B.A. 1969, City Univer v York, Queens College; M.A. 1974, City | niversity © p 

ton; M.P.H. 1992.9 
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l'echn 


Leonard C. " Maxisbóh. Research Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1947, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1952, Cornell Universit 


Amy Jo Mazur, Professor of Special E lui ation 


B.A. 1971, M.A. 1974, Ed.D. 1977, George Wa ton Universit 
Omar S. Mazzoni, Adjunct Assoc iate Professor of Engineering " 
B.S. 1961, National University of Litoral, Argentina; M.S. 1971, Polytechni Universi 
) 
Thomas Andrew Mazzut hi, ] "rofessor of ( )pe rations Research and í 


Engineering Management ; $ 
B.A. 1978, Gettysburg College; M.S. 1979, D.Sc. 1982, George Was! igton l niversity, scien 
sic 
Glenn Edward M« Adams, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Foren? p 1900 } 
B.S. 1966, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 19 niversity of W est Floridi 


University of Miami 


David Willard McAleavey, Professor of English 
B.A. 1968, M.F.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Corne 


„nalism 


Mason C. McAllister, Associate Professorial Le turer in Jour 
B.A. 1967, Georgia State University 


_— 
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Cynthia McClintock, Professor of Politica] Science and Inte 

A. 1967, Harvard University; M.A 1968, University of California, Los A 
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ord, Associate Professor of History and International Affairs 
arian College; M.A, 1978 Ph.D. 1985, 1 niversity of Mich 
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of Applied Science 
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ane Ann Me Donald, Asso late Professor of Edu ational Leadership 
196 Iniversity of I lorida; M.Ed. 1979 Ed.D. 1987 Virginia Polvte hnic Institute and State 
niversity 

atrick W. McGann, Assistant Professor of English 
Dorn poe”: M.A. 1985, Texas Tech t niversity; Ph.D. 1992, University of Illinois 
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rn Charles McGrath, Jr., Professor of Geography and Regi 
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nal Science and 
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Ba’ C. McGuir], Associate Professorial Le, turer in Environmental Studies 
192; 195 : Indiana | niversity; J.D. 1963, DePaul I Diversity; M.A. 1965, Rosary ( ollege; LL.M 
an » George Washington 1 niversity 
Be McIntosh. Adjunct Associate Professor of Soi iology 
Keith Hot M.A. 1975, | niversity of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1983. Ni rth Texas University 
Mo Hollis McKenn¢ y, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Biochemistry and 
Bs ~ ular Biology and Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
Kim | 1974, Ameri àn University; Ph D. 1982, Johns Hopkins | niversity 
B ET McManus. Visiting Assistant Professor of Management Science 
Washingy wea Virginia 1 niversity; M.A. 1982 Pennsylvania State | niversity; Ph.D. 1995, George 
."Hgton niversity 
James ine 
Bs 1: McMichae 


'S. 1965 l, Professorial Le ture 
em " 365, M S 1966, 1 niversity of Maryland Ph.D University oft olorado 
à e é P HJ . 

B r Barton McMullen III, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
Cynthi WAMA 1974, | niversity of South Fl ida; Ph.D. 1992 { 

BA 4 ‘CSwain, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
Ash tres Vanderbilt University; M.P A. 1978, Ph.D. 1980. 1 niversity of North Carolina 

a Umar Ņ , 

BS, 19 1n Aehrotra, Professorial Lectur 
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rin Engineering 
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uversity of Colorado 


niversity of Roorkee, India: M.S 1968, Nova 
p cal College, Canada: ph D 1982, Polytechnic Universit, 
BS Ey 1 eikle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Universi 1961 M.S.E.M 1965, West Virginia 1 niversity; M.E.A. 1980, George Washington 
ark | 
e à 
B.A, alman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Management 
Christi eF "inceton | niversity; M.A. 1975, Yale 1 niversity 
BA 1955 oSter Meloni. Associate Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
1981, mo Wells College M.A, 1964 Middlebury College: D.Lettere 1975 University of Rome; M.S. 
Kennet tcan | niversity; Ed.D 1987, George Washington 1 niversity 
BA 19 Verett Me 


A. 'lson, Professorial Lecture 
Amo) 70, Denison Un 


r in Forensic Sciences 
Iversity; J.D. 197 


3, George Washington | niversity 
atzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B Dtin " ' MS. in Engr. 1961, D.S¢ 1967 George Washington [ niversity 
He “A. 1969, Colum ages, Research Professor of International Affairs 
ag erchan, a ^ lege Ph " 1968, ( olumbia | niversity 
Ban. 1964, Ms ions Ssociate Professor of Biology 


att Maryland; Ph.D 1970, Rutgers University 

59, Uni Y Mergen, Professor of American Civilization 

yy vers Nevada; M.A. 1960, Ph D. 1968, University f Pennsylvania 

fessor of Economics and International Affairs 

y of Texas Ph.D. 1965. C. mel! University 

A Diane nee h Cornell Universit ; 
Affairs y Miller, Associate Professor of Anthropology and International 


Mil] 175. Ph.D. 1978, sy, 
: 1 ~ : 

Joh P 1058. s Professor. 0f Psychology 
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Lenore Donna Miller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art; Director, Dimock 


Gallery 
B.A. 1969, Goucher College; M.F.A 1972, George Washington University 
Joseph Mills, Instrui tor in Dance 
3 F.A. 1982, Southern Illinois University M.Ed. 1993, Temple University 
Mohammad Reza Modertepfiukint; Assistant Professor "of Statistics 
1.S. 1981, M.S. 1982, Ph.D. 1990, Americar University 
Leo Carl Moe rsen, Assov iate P rof essor rof Accou ntanc v and Business Law 


B.S. 1976, Uni jf Conner it: FD. 1981, College of Wi ind Marv 


Abolghasem Asadi Moghadam, Assoc iate Professorial Lecturer in E "ngineering 
t log n: M.S. in Adm. 1973, M.S. 1975, App. 1980, 


3.5. 1964, Abadan Institute of Technology, irai 
). Sc. 1986, George Washington Universit 
Manouchehr Moh: ijeri, Profe issorial Lecturer in Engineering y 
J.Sc. 1964, Teh ersitv. Íran: M.S. 1968, D.Sc. 1977, Massachusetts Institute of rechnolog) 
Lanning Edw: ud Moldaue r, Assistant Clinical P. ropessor - of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Samuel Burdick Molina, Profe ssor of Art 
B.A. 1964, M.F.A. 1969, Unive of Wyom 
William H. Money, Asso iate Professor of Inf ormation Systems i. 
B.A. 1968, University of Richmond; M.B.A. 1969, Indiana University Ph.D. 1977 Northwest 


niversity 


Akbar Montaser, Profe ssor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1969, Pal niversity, | Ph.D. 1974, Michigan State University 
Samia Sayed Mantais r, Dk turer in Arabi 
J.A. 1975, Al-Azhar University, Egypt; M.A. 1983 Bath University, England 
Mary Elizabeth Moody, Assistant Profe ssorial Lecturer in Speec :h anc 
B.A. 1968, College of New Rochelle; M.A. 1970, ( itholic University of America 
Sally Ann Moody, Professor of Anatomy 
3.A. 1973, G r College: M.S. 1976, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1981 University 
Terry William Moody. Adjunct Professor of Bio« he mistry and Molec sular 
Biology and of Ge neti S 
B.S. 1972, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1978, University of Catit € 
Dorothy Adele Moore, Pr rofessor r of Education and International 4 Affairs iy 
B.A. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A, 1959, A.P.C. 1964, Ed.D. 1970 Ar merican Unive nd 
Michael O wer n MOOBA, Associate Professor of Economics and Internation 
Affairs and Associate Dean of the Elliott S« hool of Inte 'rnational Afi 


j Hearing 


of Floridé 


rnia, Berkeley 


B.A. 1979, University of Texas; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1988, Univ f Wisconsin 
David Dunston Moran, Adjunct t Professor of Enginee Ting Jowa 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, | niversity of | 


Kim Moreland, Associate Professor of English ph: 1984 
B.A. 1976, Ohio University; M.A. 1978, State University of New York it Binghamton; ^" 


Brown University 


Eugene Arcangelo Morelli, Assistant P. rofe mam Lecturer in Engine? eri ring go 
B.S. 1981, Bucknell University; M.S.E. 1984, Pri on University; D.Sc. 1990, George W 


University 2 ;c Affairs 


John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Professor of Politic al Science and Public 


B.A. 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959, PI 1963, Duke University 
Joseph C. Mori: , Adjun t Instruc tor i in Musik 
B.M. 1979, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1992, New York University dies 
I i 4 d s . 16? 
Bonnie Jean Morris, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Wome n's per 
B.A. 1983, American University; M.A. 1985, Ph.D. 1990, State University of New n 
Binghamtor 
inghamto ENS 
David William Morris, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences an 
Genetics 
B.Sc. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, University of Leeds, England 
Martha Morris, Professorial Lec turer in T Mix um Studies Maryla? 


B.A. 1966, M.A. 1969, George Washington University; M.B.A. 1983, Uni versity of! 


Michele Moser, Instructor in Pub li Administration ow Yor t 
B.A. 1988, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1991, DePaul University; M Phil 
University : IDS 


Michael F. Moses, Assoc iate Professor of Mathematics 


B.Sc. 1980, Ph.D. 1983, Monash Univer Australia 
Yael Margalit Moses, Assistant Professor of Hebrew s Balti oe! 
B.S. 1965, Temple University; M.S. 1975, Towson State University: M-/ 1989, 


College 
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nberg, Associate Professor of English 
*9 1976, Johns Hopkins University; M.Á 1977, M.Phil. 1979, Ph.D. 1 


Faye Stollman Moskowitz, Associate Professor of English 
oy 1970, M.A. 1979 George Washington University 
avid C Mount 


, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
perdine University 


rZ, Visiting Assistant Professor of Russian 
Ral x niversity; M.A. 1989, Ph.D 1994, Yale University 

ph Q, Mueller, Associate Professor of Educational Research 
lege; M.A. 1984 Wake Forest 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1987 Virg 
University 


a Mukhopadhyay, 


8, Indian Institute 
®chnolog 


inia Polytechnic 


Associate Professorial Le ‘turer 


of Technology: M.S 1970, Sc.D. 1972, Massat husetts Institute of " 
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B ard Lile Murphree, Jr., Professor of Engineering Management 
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er “nology; Ph.D. 1967 University of Illinois 
ese A "A. aa " 
1 BA ine Murphy, Associate Professor of American Civilization 
h niversity of ( aiilornia, Berkeley; M.A. 1976 M.Phil. 1977, Ph.D 1982 
ur Josep} 
~ seph Murray 
BSpp ,SPh Murray, 


Professorial Le turer in En 


E gineering 
For ny 1975, high | niversity; M.E.A, 1982, D.S 1989, George Washington 1 niversity 
Ei Kenton Musaeva Ate ssor of Engineering and Applied 
Scien "usgrave, Assistant Professor of Engineering and , pplie 
Ce 
BS. 4c 
Clayman M.S. 1987, t niversity of California, Santa Cruz; Ph.D. 1993 Yale University 
MITT M n , p 
BSME Campbell Myers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A 1971952, Diversity of Penr ylvania; M.S. in Adm. 1977 George Washington l niversity; 
Mic ae] $4 Diversity of S uthern California 
B.A so Kenneth Myers, Professi or of Engineering and Applied Science 
Eva ] Willamette T 


la niversity; B.S. 1962, M.S 1963, Ph.D. 1966, ( olumbia University 
* re " P 

BMS orka, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Voice 
Th ' 1979, North Carolina School 
Omag : 


BA 1965 «^5» Associate Professor of Expert Systems 
agirath Ny, ^ 1 IY 8 University; M. S, 1970 
BE 


f the Arts 


Trinity University; Ph.D 1974, University of Texas 
E 199) arahari, Asso, iate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
H Pennsylvania Institute of Te “nology and Science, India: M.S.E. 1 384, Ph.D. 1987, University of 
77'Vania > J 
One z 
J We jn N a N 
Socio] y stein Nashman, Associate Professor of Human Services and of 
Bs J 


1956 ry 4 
Seyyed ^ New York { niversity; M.S, 1957 Smitl 


Sr, University Professc 
ts Institute of Te hnolo 


1 College 
r of Islamic Studies 
£y: M.A. 1956, I 


: Professor of Political Science 
Ssachusetts Institute of Te hnol 


^h.D. 1958, Harvard 1 niversity 


and International Affairs 
ogy; M.A. 1967, Ph.D 1972, Joh 


C 
96. 
K ins Hopkins University 
USC. 1976 k, Associate Professor of Statistics 
R Miversity ^ versity of Calcutta, India: M Stat. 1979, Indian Statistical Institute: Ph D. 1983, 
doar He yo Pittsburgh 
nry al , ^ : Be ; 
Ph ASEE) tes eal, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
drick M Ne ennsylvania State | Diversity; M.S. 1976, George Washington University 
a 1979 Univ Son, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
E Neopoi ersity of Utah M.S. 1982, Brigham Young University 
A, "tan, Aseje evar eae 
Unip 1971, Sa, Assistant Profes 


iver,» Sacred sor of Curriculum amd Instruction 
Kath “sity 9€ Heart University M.S. 1989, 1 niversity 


of Bridgeport; Ed.D 1994, Columbia 
Bs" Estelle x) 


r, Professor of Public 


Administration 
rY ? À niversity of Kansas; Ph.D 1978, 1 
BSP Nicholson 7 


niversity of lowa 
» Wichtes s Jessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Theog à ‘Versity of Ma State University M.E.E. 1966 Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute: Ph.D. 1970, 
Bs We T, N; h. tw York at Buffalo M.S. in Adm. 1977, George Washington University 
: ^h, P) » v2 
r) ! Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
'  assachusetts Institute of Tec hnology; Ph.D. 1967. | niversity of California, Los 
194 ) Florida "ua Assistant Professor of English 
Wersity of lowe? terian College: M.A 


1973, University of South Florida; M.S. 1975, Ph.D 


987, Columbia l Iniversity 


in Engineering 


Yale University 
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Walter Robert Nunn, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972 George Washington 
University 
Thomas Kevin O'Brien, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1972. M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 5t ite University 
Kenneth Jude O'Connell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.C.E. 1981, M.S.C.E. 1982, Ph.D. 1991, University of Maryland 
Lvnn R. Offermann, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1975, State University of New York College at Oswego; M.A. 1978 Ph.D. 1981, Syracuse 
University 
Liam O'Gradv, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


B.A. 1973, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1977, George Masor University 
Yuri Olkhovskv, Associate Professor of Russian and International Affairs 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 1957, 1 versity of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, Georgetown University 


Charles O'Rear, Professor of Forensic Sciences "P 
B.S. 1957, Virginia Polvtechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1961, M.C. 1964 Universis 
Richmond: Ph.D. 1970, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 

Jan Marc Orenstein, Professor of Pathology 
B.A. 1963, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1969, M.D. 1971 State University of New York 
Downstate Medical Center 

Robert John Oslund, Professorial Lecturer in Telecommunication 
B.S. 1962, University of Wyoming; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1975, American University f 

John Edward Ott, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Pediatrics, and 0j 

Health Services Administration 
B.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 

Marta A. Oyhenart, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1979, George Mason University; M.B.A. 1982, George Wash 

Türker Ozdogan, Professor of Ceramics 
Master of Ceramics Diploma 1967, School of Applied Fine Arts Turkey 
Washington University 

Randall Kent Packer, Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1967, Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 

Chei-Min Paik, Professor of Accountancy and Quantitative Methods DBA 
B.B.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Angeles: 

1963, Harvard University 

Nicholas B. Paley, Associate Professor of Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, Beloit College; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1984, University of Wisconsin 7 nan 0 

Phyllis Marynick Palmer, Associate Professor of American Civilizatio and 
Women's Studies; Acting Associate Dean of Columbian Sc hool of : 

Sciences 

B.A. 1966, Oberlin College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State University » 
Ronald D.F. Palmer, Diplomatic Consultant and Adjunct Professor Of | 

International Affairs 

B.A. 1954, Howard University; M.A. 1957, Johns Hopkins University ce 

Angela C. Pao, Assistant Professor of English and of Theatre and D ph.D. 
B.A. 1973, Wellesley College; M.A. 1977, New York University; M.A. 1983 Smith Co 
1989, University of California 

John Paradiso, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1971, Manhattan College; B.F.A. 1978, M.F.A. 1982, George Washingto 

Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Professor of Education on Uni 
B.A. 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 1967, Yeshiva University; Ph.D. 1973, Syrat ^ nce 

Martha Pardavi-Horvath, Professor of Engineering and Applied Sci 


M.Sc. 1967, Moscow State Universitv: Ph.D. 1985, Hungarian Academy of Sciences 


gton University 


M.F.A. 1972, Georg? 


n University 


vers 


Yoon Shik Park, Professor of International Business sity, DB” 
B.A. 1964, Kyung Hee University, Korea; M.B.A. 1967, F sigh Dickinson Univer® f 
1970, Harvard University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, George Washington University 
You-Me Park, Assistant Professsor of English 
B.A. 1982, M.A. 1984, Seoul National University, Korea; Ph.D. 1995, George 
University 
William Carleton Parke, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Charles Erskine Parks, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology yiggon 
B.A. 1971, Davidson College; M.Div. 1976, Yale University; Ph.D. 1983, Georgé ^ 
University 
Richard Parnas, Adjunct Associate Professor of Violin and ! iola 
Artist's Diploma 1950, Curtis Institute of Music 


Washingto? 
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Robert Parris, Professor 0f Music 
S. in Mus. Ec 14 


945, M.S. in Mus.Ed 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S in Mus.Comp 1948, 
Juilliard School of Music 
ail Kern p Paster, Frofessor of English 
St BJ * 1966, Smith ( ollege; M.Phil. 1970 Ph.D. 1972, Yale 1 niversity 
I D : 
à even Robert Patierno, Associate P. rofessor of f Pharma: ology and of Genetics 
E 1981 Univers ity of Connecticut Ph.D. 1985. I iversity l'exas at Houst 
Velyn R. P atte IrsOn, Assisian it Professi MI of , ( countan \ 
1970, Luther ( lege; M.B.A. 1979, Ph.D. 19: ers exas 
Ge Apis: ali 
Bee Thomas Pi tton, Profe ssorial Le cturer in Enginee ring 
Si } S.E 1955, Il 5 litute of Techn M.S.1966, P} D. 1968, Sta lord University 
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"d Fay Pauls Profe 'ssorial Lecturer in E. ngineering 
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Anes Hilliard p Universi: PhD 


D. 1981 ersity 


Dnarma« ology 


M ( ua, San Francisco 
BA, 195, Ad Perry, Jr Professor of Bu siness Administration 
Chery] 1, pook University; M.A M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Stanford University 
BS 107 I erson. Assistant Profe "ssorial Lecturer in Speech and Hearing 
Keyi; 7 3, Miam l ersity; M.A. 197 nnati 


V sity [t 

Assistar nt Research Professi r of Chemistry 
K A. 1986. 1 sity of 

avid ^l Divers V R hester 


. f z n 
i ndreas Peterson, Prof, ssorial Lecturer in International Business and 
n Law 


s} ` College: J.D. 1967, M.B.A. 1968. Ge 
Rolf 4 Hopkins Universe 


; rge Washir ersity; Ph.D 1975, 
» A. Pote « 
Science. "son, Professor of Psychology and of Psy: hiatry and Behavioral 
Bs ; 
?: 1984 | 
Robe T niversity of Wisconci, Oshkosh; M.S. 1967. pi 70, University of lowa 
"tT. pp nsir hk f 
J as 1960 puska, Assistant Profe 'ssorial | Le 7 tare rin Finance 
OSG h 4nnSylvania State Universit 991. Ce Mac versity 
Dh J. p, ji y; M.Ed. 1 rge Masor 
ken 1986 ito, Assistant p rofessor of + Naval Science 
Mna oy p 5ylvania State ersitv 
ale Jo 
Bs 1968 Peusner : Professor of Ana tomy 
I Rog, P. Simmons College: p} D. 1974. H vt 
"Verlo : ; áj: / 
p BA. 1960 N rley Associate Professor of Phy SÍCS 
dul s Pe LA. 1964 Ph.D. 1964, Cambridee 175 versity 
' Peyser bridg r 
pA 1966 Sa i Asso late Professor of Fi inance > 
Robe Fonsi ate | niversity f New York at Binghamt MLA 370, Ph.D. 1979 University of 
rp p 
B uli 
Un 197 llips, Associate Professor of Ei onomics 
Pate jan et 'Hornia, Berkeley; M.A. 1980 M.Phil. 1981, Ph.D. 1985, Col umbia 
Bs es Pj z 
Cathe 1086, Mg Ci lano, Adjun t Associate Profi ssor of Genetics 
M ? Jon 359, Ph Ph.D 3, George Washing tide" 
) e 
la à 1974, Un ! ic kar, dead iate Professor of Musk 
derud L, ickhor? " a ntucky; M.Mus. 1980, George Washington Unive sity 
Univ, 1954. 4, D. loltz, Profe 'Ssor of E. ngineering and d Appli d Sc lence 
Ja Varsity MEE 1958, Ci ‘ P r : " Polytechnic 
Meg p; ; niversity New Y rk 1 ege ). 1966. ] Vtex 
Ba ot inke 
A. T 
hohy "4 NT As —» Professorial Lei turer in Political Management 
l i Diversi 
Aone iper, Pro 


South fe ssorial Lecturer in Engines ring 
= linois | Diversity: M.A. 1971 New York 1 niversity 
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Bernard Thomas Pitsvada, Profis ssor of Public Administration 


B.S. 1955, M.B.A. 1963, Temple University Ph.D. 1972, American Universi 
Judith Ann Abrams Pom, Profes ssor of E nglish 
B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College; B.A. 1962, M.A. 1966, Cambri ige University; Ph.D. 1965 Harvard 


University 

Dennis A. Pluchinsky, Assistant Profe 'ssorial Let turer in 1 Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1973, Madison College; M.A. 1978, George Washington iversity 

Beatrix Margurre Pollack, Visiting Assistant Professor of German 
B.A, 1985 M A. 1988, Ph.D. 1994, University of Maryland 

Francis M. Ponti, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1961, M.B.A. 1963, Drexel University 

Paul John Poppen, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, Central University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1973, ( »rnell University 

Richard Potts, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1975, Temple University; Ph.D. 1982 Harvard Universit 

Jerrold Morton Post, Professor oj Psychiatry, Politic al Psychology, and 
International ATOMS 
B.A. 1956, M.D. 1960, Yale University 

Lee Etta Powell, e uta of Education Administration 
B.S. 1956, District of Columbia Teacher's College; M.A. 1966, Ed.D. 1976, George W ashingto! 
University 

Frank Raymond Power, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1960, Manhattan College; M.S. 1964, Cornell University J.D. 1966, Ne 


Helen Power, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1984, City Art Institute, Australia; M.A. 1990, George W ishington University 


Sangeeta Prasad, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 


w York University 


B.A. 1984, University of Madras, India; M.A. 1989, George Washing University 
Srinivas Y. Prasad, Assistant Professor of Management Science f New 
B.T. 1986, o" Institute of Technology, India; M.S. 1988, Ph.D. 1992, State University 9 
York at Bu irs 
Affa* 
Marie Daly Pr rice, Assistant Professor of Geography ae Inte national Aff 
B.A. 1984, M.A. 1986, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1990, University ot ¢ alifornia, Berkeley 
Wilbur L. Pritc hard, Professorial Let turer in ranna 
B.E.E. 1943, City University of New York, City College 
Andrew Procko, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering — Rice 
B.A. 1948, Washington and Jefferson College; M.B.A. 1977, Catholic University of Pueri 
Patricia Prugh, Clinical Instructor in Art The rapy | 
B.A. 1979 M.A 1983, George Washington Universit 


Jozef Henryk Przytycki, Abéiotanit peere of Mathematics 
M.Sc. 1977, Warsaw University, Poland; Ph.D. 1981, Columbia University 


William A. Pucilowsky, Assoc iate Professóro of Theatre 
B.S. 1964, Wilkes College ME ^. 1972, Boston University 
Charles William Puffenbarger, Assov iate P rofessor of Journalism 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland; M.A. 1964, George Washington University 
r ` f { ji 
Lynne Rick Putnam, Associate Professor of Education p penas 
B.A. 1966, Smith College; Ed.M. 1975, Harvard University; Ed.D. 1981, University 9 
Jose A. Quiroga, Associate Professor of Spanish 
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Diploma 1951, Curtis Institute of Music; M.M. 1971, D.M.A. 1977, Catholic Univers™ 
Jeremy S. Wu, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1974, M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University nation! 
Lan Xue, Assistant Professor of Engineering Management and Inte? 


Affairs s, 1987: sult 
B. E. 1982, Changchun Institute of Optics and Fine Mec hanics, China; M.S 1986, Mos 
University of New York at Stony Brook; Ph.D. 1991, Carne Mellon University 


Michael Yachnis, Adjunct Professor of Engineering washing!” 
B.S. 1943, Military Academy, Greece; M.S. 1956, M.E.A. 1962, D.Sc 1968, George 
University 


-— 
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Susan Yaffe-Ozie), Cli. 


*9- 1976, Emerson Colle 


nical Instructor in Speech 
Chi Yan 
S. 19 


ge; M.M.S. 1978, E 


and Hearing 
8, Assistant Research P. 


mory University 
rofessor of Enginee 
làwen Yang, Assis 'ofes ) rnational Business 
vay 1979, M.A 1984, University of International Business and E onomícs, China; Ph.D. 1993, 
Ch ew York University 
Ye Watkins Yates, Adjunct Assistant Professor 
G * 1977, Coppin State College M.A. 1987 University of Mary] 
eorge Washington University 
arry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Pr 


OJessor of Re ligion 
LI 1953 Wi lia ns Col ege; B D. 35 
Universi y T 


of Special Education 
and: Ed.S. 1992, Ed.D 1994, 


. Union Theological Ser 


ninary; Ph.D. 1966, Harv ard 
Ony Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 
EN 1966, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1967, London School 
El 4, Massac husetts Institute of T 
5 Davis Yorke, Professor of Radiology 
n 1962, Barnard College; M.A, 1963, ( 
Ura S, ‘ouens, 


69, Southwestern University: M.Mus 197 
les, Assistant Rese 
‚M.A 1986, Ph D. 199. 


olumbia University; Ph.D. 1967 


3, Ph.D. 1978, Indiana U 
arch Professor of Statistics 
4, George W ashington University 


à t, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
~ 1981, B.S, 199» 8, Princeton University 


2, Lebanese Univer 
BS (p Wakkad Zaghloul, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
iE) 965, C niversity, Egypt: M.S.(E E.) 1970, M.Math. 1971, Ph.D 1975, University of 
erloo, Canada 


Wat 

avi : ; 
d Laster Zalkind, Associate 
ent Information 


Managem 

‘A, 

1 Universi larvard University: M.S. 1968 Stanford 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1972 
Rich d 


B.A. 196, UC Zamoff, Adju 
61, M.A 1963, Ph.D. 1968 
Za 


niversity 


Professor of Quantitative Methods and 


, Johns Hopkins 


nct Associate Professor of Sociology 
; Columbia University 


VOS, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Women's Studies 
ia ~ , niversity of Wisconsin; J.D 1979, Catholic University of America 
Ps Ceci la Z 


thojo,; 4 468, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
of aryl 1981, Pontificia Universidad J 
Ta Elle 


BA 1952 Zedek, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Se ,' Slebrew University, Israel; M.A. 1954, Ph.D 1958, Boston University 
Ofessor of A dministrative 


Sciences and of Psychology 


` hivergity ew York, City College; M.A 


BS. 1999 9ng, Assista 


) y. China; M.A. 1985, Sichuan Institute of 
Mics, China; M.S 1990, Ph.D. 1993 California Institute of Technology 
, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
a Ya j » D.Sc. 1973, George Washington University 
0 » 
Affairs hui Zhao, Assi 


omics and International 


iao Zh 7, Beijing University, China; Ph.D 1995. University of Chicago 
Bs, 1983 eng, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
Larry F Zi Cheng u Col . . E a 4 


BA 1. er, Assistant Profess 


Sam 1963, Ui isiting Assistant Professor of Religion 
gue] leo Versity Of Chicago; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 19i 
hp è 1969, M mmermar. Associate Profe 
B R und Zi 1970, Cornel] University 

A 1954, Duke tolkowski, Professor of Classics 
np Jose niversity: pp p, 1963, University of North Carolina 
1955, Php uchelli, Professor of Physics 

' 1958, University of Virginia 


ic Sciences 


1984, University of Wisconsin 
ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 


University of Maryland 
Associate Professor of Music 
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ring and Applied Science 
1982, Ph.D, 1988, Shanghai Jiao Tong University, China 


of Economics and Political Science; Ph.D. 
'echnology 
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CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH— 
COLUMBIAN SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Richard Allan Arndt, Assistant to the Director, Ct )MSAT Laboratories; 
Chemistry 
B.S. 1955, University of Toledo; M.S. 1957, Ph D. 1961, Northwestern University 
Suresh Kumar Arya, Project Officer, Laboratory of Tumor Cell Biology, 
National Cancer Institute; Microbiology 
B.Pharm. 1962, University of Rajasthan; M.S. 1964, Washington St ite University; Ph.D. 1968, 
University of California 
Raymond L. Bernor, Associate Professor of Anatomy, Howard University; 
Geobiology 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of California, Los Angeles 
Lois Bragg, Associate Professor of English, Gallaudet University; English 
B.A. 1972, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1982, St. Bonaventure University; Ph.D. 1985, 
University of New York at Buffalo jill 
David F. Findley, Principal Researcher, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistica 
Research Division; Statistics 
B.S. 1962, M.A. 1963, University of Cincinnati Ph.D. 1967, University of Frankfurt 
Jordan Grafman, Chief, Cognitive Neuroscience Section, Medical Neurology 
Branch, National Institute of Neurological Disorders and Stroke; 
Psychology 
B.A. 1974, Sonoma State University; Ph.D. 1981, University of Wisconsin 
Joseph Grigely, Assistant Professor of English, Gallaudet University; 
B.A. 1978, St. Anselm's College; D.Phil. 1984, Oxford University 
James Leonard Hartley, Scientist, Bethesda Research Laboratories, Life 
Technologies, Inc.; Genetics 
B.S. 1969, Washington State University; Ph.D. 1975, Colorado State University 
Pamela Henson, Historian, Smithsonian Institution Archives; American 
Studies 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1976, George Washington University Ph.D. 1990, University of M aryland 
Michael C. Jaye, Principal Scientist, Molecular Biology Division, Rorer 
Biotechnology Inc.; Genetics 
B.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Connecticut 
Kuan-Teh Jeang, Chief, Molecular Virology Section, Laboratory of Mol 
Microbiology, National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases; 
Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1979, M.D. 1984, Johns Hopkins University 
James A. Kennison, Senior Staff Fellow, Laboratory of Molecular Ge 


National Institute of Child Health and Human Development; Gene 

B.S. 1974, University of Íllinois; Ph.D. 1979, University of California, San Diego Tumor 
Mary Earley Klotman, Director, Molecular Therapy Unit, Laboratory of 

Cell Biology, National Cancer Institute; Microbiology 

B.S. 1976, M.D. 1980, Duke University Kidney 
Mark Alan Knepper, Chief, Renal Mechanisms Section, Laboratory of aE 

and Electrolyte Metabolism, National Heart, Lung, and Blood Instit! 

Biological Sciences 

B.S.E. 1970, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1975, M.D. 1976, Case Western Reserv 
Bruce R. Lipin, Geologist, U.S. Geological Survey; Geology ie Univers 

B.S. 1970, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1975 Pennsylvania State t 
James B. McMahon, Research Biologist, Division of Cancer Treatment 

National Cancer Institute; Pharmacology 

B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of Vermont M nage” 
Rodney L. Monroy, Head, Preclinical Studies Branch, and Project ute: 

He lc Protocol Development, Naval Medical Research Inst! 

Microbiology 

B.A. 1970, Humboldt State University; Ph.D. 1980, Case Western Reserve Unive , 
Marshall Nirenberg, Chief, Laboratory of Biochemical Genetics, N 

Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute; Genetics (Biochemical Genetics 

B.S. 1948, M.S. 1952, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan atory ? 
Keiko Ozato, Head, Molecular Genetics of Immunity Section, La han f 

Molecular Growth Regulation, National Institute of Child Healt 

Human Development; Microbiology 

M.Sc. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Kyoto University, Japan 
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Giuseppe Pantaleo, 


Visiting Scientist, Laboratory of Immunoregulation, 
ational Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases: Genetics 
) “A, 1971, M.D. 1980, University of Bari, Italy 
William D. Phillips, Phys; 
echnology. Physics ` 
, 95S. 1970, Juniata College; Ph.D. 1976, tts Institute of Technology 
George F. Popescu, Assistant Professor of Radiation Medicine, 
University: Physics 
M.S. 1962 for Physics 
Ronald H 


f, Laboratory of Cellular and Molecular 
lology; Microbiology 


University; M.D 1970, H 
es van de Ge 


cist, National Institute of Standards and 


Massachuse 
Georgetown 


979, Central Institute 


ihe: arvard University: Ph.D 
Johann 


1973, Rutgers University 
les ijn, Head, Radiation Physics and Com uter Section, 
Adiation Oncology Branch, National Cancer Institute; adiological 
b Clences 
L h.D. 1956 University of Utrec ht, Netherlands 
ary 


Ili ey James Whitfield, Jr., Asso; iate Professor of Psychiatry, University of 
B nois chicago; Biochemistry 
1961, M.D 1964, University of Illinois 


RESEARCH CENTERS AND INSTITUTES 


The University seeks to ensure the close integration of research and 


teaching. 


including the employment of students in sponsored projects and the use 9 


research facilities for instructional purposes. 


Biostatistics Center (J. Lachin III) 
Center for the Advancement of Small Business (C. Toftoy) 
Center for Communitarian Policy Studies (A. Etzioni) 
Center for Digestive Diseases (H. Fromm) 
Center for Family Enterprise (E. Winslow) 
Center for Global Management and Research (H. Askari) 
Center for Health Policy Research (S. Rosenbaum, P. Budetti) 
j Center for History in the Media (N. Seavey) 
"n Center for International Health (R. Rodriguez-Garcia) 
N Center for International Patent Studies (H. Wegner) 
Center for International Science and Technology Policy (J. Logsdon) 
Center for Law Practice Strategy and Management (S. Chitwood) 
Center for Nuclear Studies (H. Haberzett!) 


M Center for Social and Organizational Learning (S. Umpleby) 
f i Center for Structural Dynamics Research (S. Sarkani) 
Ta Center for Washington Area Studies (J. Henig) 


Division of Research, Psychiatry, and Behavioral Sciences (D. Reiss) 
Environmental Law Advocacy Center (J. Turley) 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (J. Fife) 

Financial Markets Research Institute (T. Barnhill) 


yl First Federal Congress Project (C. Bic kford) 
ia Institute for Advanced Studies in Immunology and Aging (A Goldstein) 
ES Institute for Artificial Intelligence (B. Silverman) 


AN 

i Institute for Computer and Telecommunications Systems Policy (L Hoffman) 
y Institute for Crisis and Disaster Management, Research, and Education (/ Harra 
i Institute for Disease Prevention (O. Alabaster) 

M" Institute for the Environment (R. Sokas) 

ur Institute for European, Russian, and Eurasian Studies (J. Millar) 

ri Institute for Information Science and Technology (W. Kahn) 

aM Institute for Magnetics Research (E. Della Torre) 

l j Institute for Materials Science (D. Ramaker, C. Gilmore) 


ij. Institute for Medical Imaging and Image Analysis (M. Loew, D Goodenough) 
f Institute for Reliability and Risk Analysis (N. Singpurwalla) 
Institute for Urban Development Research (D McGrath) 


Bee, 

i i Intergovernmental Health Policy Project (R. Merritt) 

M International Center for Project Management Excellence (J. Frame) 
i | International Institute for Tourism Studies (D. Hawkins) 

i International Rule of Law Center (T. Buergenthal) 

i Joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Sciences (G. Frieder, J Whites 
M i Labor Management Institute (B. Burdetsky) 

i | Lipid Research Clinic (V.T. Miller) 

1 National Crash Analysis Center (N. Bedewi) 

ui National Health Policy Forum (J. Jones) 

m" | National Indian Policy Center (R. Arnold) 

"n | National Ports and Waterways Institute (J. Harrald, A Hochstein) 
p i Ronald Reagan Institute for Emergency Medicine (R. Shesser) 

" Gaston Sigur Center for East Asian Studies (Y.C. Kim) 

1 li Space Policy Institute (J. Logsdon) 


1 j Wilson Genetic Counseling Center (J. Larsen) 
i 
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Institute for Brazilian Business and Public Management Issues (F. Robles, J Ferrer, 


Jr) 
ja, j Po 
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DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 


Introduction 


The Diy 


Yivision of University P 
Credit ce 


rograms administers the 
urses and degree 


programs. The Division 


University's off-campus 
also offers noncredit certifi- 
Cate Programs, courses 


s, and workshops through the Center for Career Education. 
n for Division programs in ludes members of the full-time 
rsity and academically qualified adjunct faculty from the 
al « ommunity selected by the academic departments and schools. 

le Division works | losely with education directors, public school officials, 


ar TQ s 
id Personne] 1ess, and industry to develop 


le staff of instruc tio 
aculty of the Unive 
Tofession 


ators in gov ernment, busir 
Courses 


at th inuing education students. The Division offers courses 

d e Crysta] City Education Center in Arlington and the Alexandria Graduate 

ition Center, both in Virginia, and at other off-campus locations in the Dis- 
‘to 


also of, olumbia and suburban Mary land and Northern Virginia. The Division 
Program. through its Hampton Roads ( enter, certificate and graduate degree 
i? 11$ In various disc iplines at locations in the Hampton, Norfolk, and Vir- 
h area. 

e acade 


co rsity are maintained in off-c 
“urses, A]] Off-c 


ampus credit 
ampus programs offered and administere 


Dproved ; d by this Division are 
Charter A ; rough the procedure authorized by the Board of Trustees and the 
bro, ^ granted by the Congress of the United States. Degrees are granted 
ity 19^ the fac ulties of the degree-granting schools and « olleges of the Univer- 
out earned through off- ampus study ¢ onforms to academic standards 
Pproveq | the University All Division off-campus offerings in Maryland are 
ap + dy the Maryland State Board for Higher Education; those in Virginia 
I" ed by the Commonwealth of V irginia Council of Higher Education. 
int " pi ex outlined below, all general Uni ersity regulations apply to students 
Subia, "Vision of University Programs. In addition. 


Division students may be 


otto rr 
takin, 0 Special requireme ge through which they are 


nts of the school or coll 
Ing Courses. = OF the school « € 
Adm;... 

mission as a Degree Candidate 
Stude 


in Off-Campus Programs 
May nts Wishing to be 


admitted as candidates in 
ation forms from the 
catio l'Ograms, one of the 


icer of their age 


an off-campus degree program 
school concerned, the Division of Uni- 
University's off-campus represent 


atives, or the ed- 
ncy or installation. 


No 
0 ndegree Students 


Prere ™Pus Credit courses may be taken by nondegree students who meet the 
mission EM Prescribed by the department concerned. Formal University ad- 
Those st m required at the time of initial registration in off-campus courses. 
Scho Due ents who plan eventual degree candidacy should note that each 
Status acces à spe 


cific limit on the number of credit hours taken in nondegree 
can be applied toward a degree. 


The Programs 


Cow; m TY. 
gra Ing degree programs are offered through the Division of { niversity 


Umb;, 
Cant maa Schoo] o 


ed f Arts and Scienc es—For program information, see the field 
lI ' 
Master id 


er Courses of Instruction. 
Sin the fields of 


administrative sciences 
, ~ Organiz 
urit Baniz 


(human resources man- 
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irs, telecommunication 
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ment), legislative aff; 
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School of Business and Public Management—For program information, see the 


section on the School of Business and Public Management. 

Master of Business Administration 
Master of Science in Information systems w ith a major field in managemel! 
information systems 


School of Engineering and Applied Science For program information, see the 
section on the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Master of Engineering Management a 
Master of Science with major fields in civil and environmental engineerinf 


4 ^ A ions 
computer science, electrical engineering, engineering management, operatio 


research, telecommunications and computers 
Professional Degrees (Engineer and Applied Scientist) 


Graduate School of Education and Human Development—For program E 
formation, see the section on the Graduate Si hool of Education and Hum? 
Development. 

Master of Arts in Education and Human Development in the field 
riculum and instruction, elementary secondary administration and sup? 
sion, higher education administration, human resource development 
school counseling 

Master of Education in the field of secondary education m, 

Education Specialist in the fields of edu ational administration and hv 
resource development 


s of cU" 
s ole 


Center for Career Education 


4 
The Center for Career Education (CCE) provides a broad spectrum of servic’ 
cusing on innovative, nontraditional, career-oriented education. Among are 
programs are noncredit, graduate-level career certificate programs to Picap? 
college graduates to become legal assistants, publication spe ialists, laf "nu 
designers, administrative managers, assot iation executives, informat TÀ 
tems specialists, government relations professionals, multimedia prO“ sont 
signers, and appraisers of fine and decorative art Workshops; $% divid” 
courses, and intensive summer programs provide the opportunity for 
als to be informed of innovation in their fields. 


Office of University Students yall 
! a 


The Office of University Students (OUS) makes on-campus cré 
able to those who are not currently degree candidates at this l 
students, often employed in government or industry, may bet 
enhance their career potential or as a matter of personal interest. "id 
candidates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for spec ed ti 
part of a graduate program. They may be undergraduates matricu ^ 
where, taking courses for transfer to their own institution. a 
All courses except those restricted to medical and law stud 
OUS students, provided there is room in the class and the student ^" 
preparation as determined bv the academic departments. hen sp? pe 
Registration in a given course may be denied OUS students j 
needed for degree candidates. OUS students are not eligib ;e 0 jo? 
sis or dissertation research nor for continuous enrollment OF les "al 
OUS requires a minimum registration of 3 credit hours per semesi® 
except in special circumstances as approved by the dean. 


aking co 
1 hey mà! 


Entrance Requirements 


An academic background appropriate for the program 
is required. In addition, the applicant who has previously , 
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statement of s holarship requirements is 
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Le lip requirements are based on the total rec ord. 

i, ee University Regulations. There is no limitation on the number of 
ay be taken on a Pass/no pass basis in OUS: however, there may 


le number that ¢ an be transferred to fulfill degree requirements. 
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Complete 


88 that m 
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ay be assigned are describe 
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In which t] 
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d under I Iniversity Regulations. 
—The instructor normally sets a period (maximum 


1e uncompleted work must be made up. An Incom- 
"langed within one 
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calendar year remains as a grade of Jon the 
aU . 
Cho 


Qn a Program o 
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nitus to E Me Office of University Students—A student may not change 
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Wig Sfer With Regulations) 
Cane the apn” the University—Transfe 
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ade only 
ans concerned. 


Application for transfer to degree 
l only after the ompletion of at least one semester 

he college or s hool to which the student is seek- 
ili [the n 9115 wishing to transfer to degree « andidacy must meet the 
be Y of the Stn College or school to which they are applying. It is the respon- 
et and the Udent to « 


;onsult the college or school concerning conditions to 
Mount of Work transferable. 


" 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


Courses are offered during the summer by all degree-granting divisions of the 
University: Columbian School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Medicine an 

Health Sciences, the Law School, the School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
ence, the Graduate School of Education and Human Development, the Schoo 


of Business and Public Management, and the Elliott S hool of International AF 
e not 


fairs. During the summer the University also offers special programs that ar 
available during the regular academic year. Courses are offered during both day 
and evening hours 

Students who are enrolled at the University for the spring semester may reg 
ister for the following Summer Sessions without special application. Those who 
wish degree status may seek admission from the appropriate college or schoo 
within the University. Those who do not wish to work toward a degree att d 
University may apply through the “Quic k Entry" process described in the Sum 
mer Sessions Announcement, 

For a complete statement concerning summer term work, see the Summe 
Sessions Announcement. 


STUDENT SERVICES 
Office of the Dean of Students 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for st 
dents, administers the nonacademic student disciplinary system and stu j $ 
grievance procedures, administers medic al withdrawals, and assists in nona 
demic program development. Staff members are well informed on Univer i 
policies and the various student services provided on campus, enabling ant 
to provide referrals and answers to many questions concerning general stu 
life. Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to grat 
professional schools can be obtained from this office. 


]uate 


Housing 


ah a > „tuden 
The University does not provide residence hall space for graduate stud ents 


However, the Office of Residential Life refers graduate students to apa a | 
as they become available in University-owned buildings in the campus ide 
Additionally, the University’s Off-Campus Housing Resource Center P 
information and assistance to those seeking accommodations. 


Food Service 


ic 
‘ - des” 
Contract food service is available from August to May, based on the aca. et 


calendar of registration, exams, and vacation periods. Rates for the Vario. cgfr 
plans are available from the Office of Residential Life. Contract servi? in A 
teria style and provided in two residence halls and the Cloyd Heck Mat cv 
ter. Meal coupons may also be used on a cash-equivalency basis a 


food service sites. m 
Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make poU 

ments with the Office of Residential Life regarding the B'nai p'rith ™ 

dation Kosher Meal Plan. 

Student Health Service puss? 

! i : . . s aici ns " 

The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic staffed by physici. of st 


practitioners, and physician assistants who can evaluate and trea 
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dents’ me 
prob] 
or labwork, 
Chiatric o 
üre ay 
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dical problems. Visits should be 
Pms may be seen on a walk-in basis if nece 
immunizations, allergy injections, 
valuation and short-term therapy appointments and crisis in 
ailable. Health education and outreach programs on a varie 
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. Or Serious emergencies occurring during hours when the 
Vice is ç i 3 
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Pita] for treatment. All fees are ther 
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ludents must be currently enrolled on Campus in the University to receive 
Teatment at the Student Health Service. 
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aboratory work, and office 
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int Insurance 
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all students be covere 
n group health insurance 
nts should contact the Student He 


d by health and accident 
options offered through 
alth Service or Office of 


Universin n 
Iversity Counseling Center 


The tn: 
e P "731^ 
University Counseling Center was established to help students resolve per- 
Succ, cial, career, and study problems that c 
Ccess, 5 " 


an interfere with their academic 
shops and Broups on topics that include time 
astination prevention, family and interpersonal 
conflict management, and self-esteem: clinical ser- 
vention, brief personal counseling, and referral as- 


ILS! ervices include work 
tis Bement. Study skills, procr 
vi ' Stress management, 


es, i : a 
Sistay, ncluding crisis inter 


; and consultation 


0 and training programs for student, faculty, and staff 
ficu -areer counseling and referral servic es are available to GW students, 
Sn Y Staff, alumni, and in 


lividuals from the greater Washington community. 


are asked to call ahead so that arrangements can be 
meet at an accessible site. 


Made ents with disabilities 
adapt services or to 
The 
T Speech and Hearing Center 
tan Speech and He 
tal p. 9! Speech, | 
airme 
a 


aring Center rovides dia 
8 F 


gnosis and treatment of a wide 
anguage, and hearing disord 


ers. These include developmen- 
nts of articulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders, and 
vai]a A niguage impairments resulting from neurological damage. Services 
rsons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreign accent. 
aural rehabilitation are 


also provided for hearing-impaired 
Speech and Hearing Center operates in conjunction with the 
Peech and Hearing, 


p ^ 
l Writing Center 


Den, Stals, Th 
“part ent of § 


ul Co 

With, aCtion With the Department of English, the Writing Center provides 
dent truction to GW students at all levels of experience and expertise. Stu- 
Dregs iden. Sted in identify 


ing writing prot 
tector a Trained tutors (undergraduate I tuden: ; 
So Other members of the faculty) work with students individually 
No à ni d or interest. Tutors provide assistance in such areas as 
t punct Pass of information efficiently and clearly, using correct grammar 
9D, getting started on a writing project, developing a thesis, pro- 


lems and learning how best to ex- 
eer tutors, graduate students, and 
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arranged by appointment; urgent 

ssary. Charges may be incurred 
supplies, and medication. Psy- 
tervention 
ty of topics are 


Student Health Ser- 
University Hos- 


d in off-campus pro- 
e. The bills incurred 
th Service (for example, 
are the re- 


| 
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viding evidence in support of an argument, and presenting the findings of an 
experiment or the solution to a research problem. 


Computer Information and Resource Center 


The Computer Information Resource Center (CIRC) prov ides computer facili- 
ties. technical assistance, and information on the use of computers and com 
puter networks. CIRC supports IBM-PC, Apple Macintosh, Unix, and IBM 
mainframe computers. The CIRC computer laboratories are open seven days à 
week, 24 hours a day. CIRC also maintains computer classrooms on campus 
students generally have access to these rooms when classes are not in session. 
The George Washington Information System provides information about the 
campus plus researt h and information resources from around the globe on the 
Internet. 

In cooperation with the Gelman Librarv and GW Television, CIRC publishes 
a periodic newsletter on « omputing issues. CIRC gives seminars and offers teca 
nical advice to faculty and students regarding use of the IBM mainframe, l 
and Apple Macintosh personal computers, Unix computers, and the GW Da 
Network. Students and faculty may receive assistance from GW's nonprofi 
computer store for microcomputer selection and acquisition. mu 

Anv University student may have access to the computer facilities for indi 
vidual research, class projects, and thesis or dissertation study. There are no? 
ditional charges or fees to students for computer use. 


Career Center 


The Career Center promotes effective career planning, teaches job se: 
gies, and facilitates contacts between GW students, alumni, and prosp 
employers through its many services. Services include full- and part-time srs 
listings; career consulting; workshops (including Job Searc h Strategies, Le 
and Resumes, Effective Interviewing); a career resource library; campus ^ jo 
viewing; a resume referral service; resume « ritiques; a telephone-accesse p" 
listing service; cooperative education; and a credentials service that sup 
graduate/professional school applications. 


International Services Office 


et ; ! ‘onal su | 
The International Services Office provides services to GW's international „ol | 
, variet ic 


dents, scholars, faculty, and staff. The office provides advising on * dem! 
personal issues, inc luding cultural adjustment, living conditions, aca 


concerns, and finances; provides immigration assistance and informa" ‘on! 
U.S. government requirements and regulations spec ific to the inter? and 
community; conducts orientation programs to assist in living, studying ity 
working in the United States; and serves as a resource « enter for the Un 
community on issues of cross-cultural understanding. 


Disabled Student Services " 


The Disabled Student Services office works to assure that the special Se gi 
necessary for disabled students to participate fully in their academic Pn U 
and the extracurricular life of the campus are provided for them thre 
versity or community resources. 


Office of Campus Life ml 


ore + E Y "HT ;ersitd 
The Office of Campus Life furthers the educational mission of the Uni" opt! 


offering programs, services, and facilities that foster the personal, pr it 
social, and cultural development of members of the Universit 
Office of Campus Life is responsible for the Office of Residential 


ommu ols 
heer can?" 
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Activities Office 
ers 
Munity w 
Projects, 
ures that 
Y the Offi 
Committee 


; Cloyd Heck Marvin Ce 
dual students, 
ith event planning, pre 


nter, and Dining Se 

assist indivi Campus Organizations, and the University com- 
i gram coordination, and participation in special 
The staff can also help in interpreting University policies and proce- 
affect student life. Additional information about the services offered 


Ce of Campus Life, and about the various student organizations and 
5, can be obtained from the Campus Life Planner. 


rvices. Staff mem- 


Campus Activities ( Mfice 


The Campus Activities Office provides Programs and activities that comple- 
Ment academic life at the l Iniversity. Programs include 
organizations, I 


'egistration of stude 


advisement of campus 
ning and Coordin 


leadership training, plan- 
and oversight of the Office of 
source Center, Diversity Program 
auguration, and Excellen« e in Student Life. 

„Sram Board—The Program Board. Composed chiefly of elected and ap- 
dent a students, has the primary responsibility of alloc ating resources for stu- 
ing for gramming on campus. In addition, the I rogram Board provides fund- 
stu pnt . lVities presented by various campus organizations a 

imi. ation in program planning through involve 


On tho i " 4 4T A 
ti the concerts, festivals, films. parties, political aff 
long. 


nt organizations, 
ation of major « 


ampus events, 
'rvice, Off-Campus Housing Re 
; Colonial In 


articip 


nd encourages 
arts, 


ment in committees 
airs, and public rela- 
ti Student Govern; 
den, m all full-time 
ents Who ar TA J : 
Wpoing. >. ve registered for ac ademic credit on « 
at ‘ted Individuals is responsible for re 
the 


J Niveare: Tha Q : / ; š 
dents i ‘versity, The Student Asso iatior 
d , Such as 


; academic evaluations, te 
Cate | ervice. 


u Í ; 
thro dent involvement in the gove 
advis? 1 Participation in various 
of». Y Councils of the 
Joint » ees, and spe 
Valy, 00d Services 


nent—The George Washington University Stude 


ade up of and part-time undergraduate 


nt Associa- 
and graduate stu- 
ampus. A body of elected and 
presenting the interests of students 
1 provides various services for stu- 
st and syllabus files, and the Student 


rnance of the University 
administrative and F 
schools and ¢ ollege, 
cialized bodies. such 


Board, and the M 
ement làs he 
Br. 


Iped dev elop policies 
Stun Versity ¢ ommuni 


is also possible 
aculty Senate committees, 
selected committees of the Board 
as the Residence Hall Association, the 
arvin Center Governing Board. This in- 


and programs beneficia] to students and 
ty as a whole. 


Students are ene ourage 


ist ganizations or to initiate the 
inc) Bistera ERY 

Noha ered Organizations on c 
3 academic, 


d to become involved with 
ir own. There are approximately 
ampus, covering a broad spectrum of interests, 
professional, international, cultural, political, service, 
ecreational, religious, and meditative groups as well as social 
T Sororities. 
tec 
Yd H 
e 

T in 
` pt Center is the GW. 

U 4, Bran "DR ^ 
"live ity o,, Services, and f 


Marvin Center 


ampus community center. The M 


sit acilities for students, fac ulty, staff, alumni, and 
“ations ," BUeSts, The Center's wide range of fac ilitie 


8 includes four dining lo- 

moti i theatre, lounges, recreational facilities, study rooms, conference and 
onn °oms, the Off-Campus Housing Resource Center, Information Center, 
tel cketm». Y, travel agency, computer store, bookstore, and newsstand 
thy od by hath The Marvin Center provides facilities for programs con- 
ption in Diversity Program Board, by ac ademic departments that include 
K Marvin P arts, and by other l niversity organizations. 
Present, ; enter Governing Board, which overse 
lve body composed of students, facult 


arvin Center of- 


2es the Center's policies, is 
y. staff, and alumni. The 


—————— 
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Board works closely with the Center's staff in the review and development of 
policies, guidelines, and procedures that direct the operation of the Center. 


Religious Life 

The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
students and encourages them to partic ipate in the religious organizations © 
their own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form 


a link between the University and the religious community. The advisors 9 


able for counseling and together ¢ onstitule 
ices 
y as 


the religious organizations are av ail 
the Board of Chaplains to enhance religious life on campus. Religious serv 


and special observances are also provided for the University communit 
announced. 


Major Program Events 


Art Exhibits—The work of lo ally, nationally, and internationally know 
Audit? 


artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner / 
rium and in the Colonnade gallery of the Marvin Center. Student art exhibits a 
presented each semester J 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents à series of concerts fe? 
turing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. Other conce, 
are held regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the + 
Center. 

Dance—The GW Dance Company presents major concerts, 
performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lect ye 
demonstrations. Students may audition to become company members an“ ^. 4l 
the opportunity to c horeograph, perform, and gain experience in the tec 
aspects of dance productions. nd. 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra—The University Glee Club, Jazz p 
and Orchestra are available to students either as credit courses or a5 con " 
lar activities. All of these organizations present major performances to the i 
versity community several times a year, int luding regular winter an 
concerts. 

International Programs—The International Student Soc iety 
nual international dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies ane nit 
tional restaurants. Other programs int lude regular forums and speakers © 
ternational topics. pit 

Program Board—The University Program Board, through its various oo lec 
tees and in cooperation with other campus groups, regularly sponsors ims 
tures, concerts, social activities, and spe: ial events. nd mu 

Theatre—The University Theatre produces four or five major plays “ts M 
sicals during the year on the pros enium/thrust stage in the Dorothy a ys, 
vin Theatre. Additional works, including original and experiment p^ as 


a jo 
informal stud 


aw 
presents an s 


2 À : ELI : 2 : nate ID 
produced in a more intimate studio theatre. Students can participa, rees fof 
pects of theatre and may re eive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A- eg 
some of their production work. 

Department of Athletics and Recreation udi 


dish ca " t ze, incl 
The Charles E. Smith Center offers many facilities for student use vimm 
track; 8 4 s 


pool; gymnastics and weight rooms; rac quetball and squash 
and lockers. Based in the Smith Center, the Department of Athletic $ gosig 
ation offers a broad program ot intramural and recreation iof 
to accommodate various levels of skill, experience, and interest, soci? ig 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Ath 
(NCAA), the Eastern College Athletic Conference (ECAC), anc 
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Conference. Its inte 


rcollegiate varsity teams compete against major universities 
throughout the region and nation in such Sports as basketball, base 
tennis, golf, cross-country, crew, swimming and diving, wat 
and Bymnastics, 


ball, soccer, 
er polo, volleyball, 


FINANCIAL AID 
George Ww fers a program of finan ial s 
ate Stude assistantships, fe 
arch appointments. 


upport for gradu- 


llowships, traineeships, graduate 
arships, rese 


part-time employ ment, and loans. Loans 
Consi sident assistantships not based on financial need are available. In general, 
Lr deration for financial aid IS restricted to students in good 
} Ing who meet the 


academic stand- 
awards and are 


minimum grade-point average 

ally enc umbered by any other l 

ations for institutional or federal 

. X returns have not been file 

eli i Y reserves the right to ask fo 
Bi lity, Dog umen 


erty of the Universit 


for particular 
niversity office. 

aid cannot be processed if the rele- 
d in accordance with the IRS Code. The 
r documentation ne essary to de 
ts submitted as part of aid applications b 


the tj y and cannot be returned. Federal regu] 
Diversity report suspected cases of fraud or misre 


Propriate federa]. state, and loca] authorities 

“Ut aid (scholarships, grants, fellows} 
extent that it excee 
and supplies or is d 
eral grants may be taxab] 


D allowable costs 
ation and 


Uni- 
termine aid 
'come the prop- 
ations require that 
presentation to the ap- 


» 


ips assistantships, tuition awards, etc. ) 


ds the allowable Costs of tuition, fees, and 
edicated to other ¢ osts, such as room and 
e if, together with other gift assistance, they 


S 


Correspondence 
Schoo) | 1PS, or graduate schol 
ton p concerned and addressed to George Washington | 
dens. 20052 'rwise specified, applic 
submitted no later than February 
award is made. Application for adr 
y x 
Site for consider ition 
Dforn,.4: F 3 à - ' 
rmation in this section is 
the ar, Mture char 
ication re 


concerning assistantships, fellowships, 
arships should be sent directly to the dean of the 


niversity, Washing- 
ation and supporting cre- 
1 preceding the academic 
nission to graduate study 
accurate at the 
ges in federal regu] 
quirements or prog 


time this Bulletin js prepare 


d for 
ations or institutional 


policies may change 


ram guidelines. 
Of, 
e 
Th Fellowships and Graduate Student Support 
e Orr : 
Ong Office of Fe] 


ard lowships and Graduate Student Support provide 
rally | S that may be use 


s information 


d in support of graduate study. These awards are gen- 
ang er voted by foundations. professional and learned societies, industries, 
Such , ganizations. Assistance is 


also offered to those wishing to apply for 
ous fellowships as the Rhodes, Marshall, National Science Foun- 

Thes, ul right, and Luce 

| VICOS are and enrolled graduate stude 


nts, to en- 
ate study, and to alumni. 


tates planning for gradu 


For students | 
"AU ' graduate program, a self-search graduate fellowship in- 
i ection is maintained on the first floor of Gelman Library. 
i 
"anth 


Ch Ass; i 
tici Assistany hips—M 


ày be available in de 
Ing in Sponsore 


d research. 


partments with faculty who 
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Research Scholar Assistantships—School of Engineering and Applied Ser 
ence, GW) NASA-Langley Joint Institute for the Advancement of Flight Sciences: 
and Program for Resear h and Education in Space Tec hnology, GW/NASA- 
Goddard Space Flight Center 

Graduate Teaching Assistantships Available to graduate students in mas- 
ter's and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. A graduale 
teaching assistant receives financial compensation for a designated unit of ser 
vice to the assistant's majo! department of instruc tion. All new graduate teac r. 
ing assistants must attend an orientation and evaluation program. ; j 

Resident Assistantships -Available to graduate students in any field of study 
who are interested in working in University residence halls. Specific duties vary 
with the position, but basicallv consist of counseling, advising student groups 
and administration. Remuneration in ludes salary and a furnished room fort f 
academic year. All positions are part time, and staff members are required to en 
roll as full-time students in degree programs. Further information may be 0 
tained from the Office of Residential Lite. 


Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 


University Fellowships—A vailable to graduate students in master's and doe 
toral programs in most departments of the University. Fellowships are 
scholarship and each fellow may receive à stipend and/or tuition allov 

Research Traineeships Available under numerous sponsored programs 
a number of departments Stipends vary; information is available from 
departments. 

Other Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, and Special Program 
Abdelfattah Abdalla Award 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists Foundation Fellowship 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship 
American Civilization Fellowships 
American Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution- 

George Washington University Cooperative Program) 

American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 

American Red Cross Fellowships 

Arthur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 

Aryamehr Research Fellowships 

Benjamin Banneker Fellowship for Washington Area Studies 

Bell Atlantic Graduate Fellowship 

Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs 

Letitia Woods Brown Fellowship in African American History | 
Business Administration Departmental Fellowships | 
Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship 

Center for Washington Area Studies Fellowship 

Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship 

Elementary Teacher Education Internships pe 

Ernst & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 

Ernst & Young Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Accountancy 

Global Leaders Fellowships 

Graduate Engineering Honors Fellowship Program 

GW Fellowship for Ph.D. Studies in Government and Business 

Health Services Administration Fellowships 

Norris E. Hekimian Graduate Award 

Richard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 

Marvin L. Kay Fellowship in Finance 

Rita H. Keller Scholarship Fund 

Kendrick Graduate Fellowship 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships 

Loula D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Plannin 


vance: 


1$— 


wal 
g, or Urban Rene 


E EE 
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Loctite Fellowship 


Orris Louis Fellowship in Painting 
achen Graduate Fellowship 

eorge McCandlish Fe 
tellon Found 
ichard E. Ņ 
ational A 


llowship in American L 

ation Fellowships 

ferwin Memorial Award 

l Ssociation of Pury 
ational Geographic Society 

s ationa] Historical Publicat 


iterature 


chasing Management Fellowship 
Fellowships 

ations Commission-George Washington University 

OOperativo Research Fellowships 

ational Science Foundation ( 
anning and Related Professi« 
Tesi, entia] Merit Fellowships 
icy Studies Fellowships 


Due Be for the Future, Inc.. Fellowship Prize 


liogr: hy Internships 

j T graphy nternships 

gamas Jradford Sanders Fellow ship 

Seg of -DBineering and Applied Science ( 

Se sh Rite Graduate Endowment Fe 
"4ce ster Fa p : 

Doroth, ster Fellow ship 


;raduate Fellowships 
ms Program 


sraduate Fellowship 
llowships 


' M. and Maurice C. Shapiro Traveling Fellowship 
Us Of" aurice G, Shapiro Fellowships in International Affairs 
i p lce of Education Fe 
Urban gra’ Health Service Traineeships 
Urba Studies Fellowships, Departme 
Rona ransportation Center Fe 
arbour Weintraub Rese 


llowships 


nt of Housing 


and Urban Development 
llowship 


arch Fellowship in Biological Sciences 


Scholarships 


alth Professions Scholarship Program 
Be esearch Corporation Scholarship 

lder. C ers 4r 

Cambri "Orge Washington Universi 
Gai] p. pidge 


ty Scholarship to the Unive 
Prede Boggs Enginee 


rsity of 
ring S« holarship 

~ ert and Alma Hand Britten Scho] 
Oliver * Carr Sc 1olarships 

d arr, Jr., Scholarship 

Daewo, Ward Miller Chapman Educ 


ational Foundation Se holarship 
°rPoration Scholarships 


Strict foc, ngelis Sc holarship Fund 
“Olumbia Institute of Certified Public 


arships 


Accountants Scholarship in 


raduate Scholarship 
q Futre]] Scholarship Fund 
iles ‘Aolarship in Health Se 
Qo and Lilli, - emoria] Scholarships 
Gem ent c 700dwin Endowment Scholarship 
B Vern ent | pe Development S holarship 
Veg Harj Intern s, lolarship 
elbour Oundation Se holarship 
Hy a Hunt E olmes Native American S holarship 
A] daj Sch Sychology Graduate S holarship 
ae A, and ership Fund 

"nM. Jon Es er C. Jones Scholarship Fund 
My Bang and. Scholarship Fund 
Yt A Loe Astrid Kraus Graduate 
Taduate Student Schol 


rvices Administration 


Scholarships 
arship 
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Mary and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship 

J. Willard Marriott Foundation Graduate Scholarships 

Foster G. McGaw Scholarship in Health Services Administration 
Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship Fund 

Poncelet Scholarships 

Public Administration Faculty-Alumni S« holarship 

Dorothy M. and Maurice C. Shapiro 5« holarships to the University of Oxford 
Mildred Shott Scholarship Fund 

Voorhees Scholarships 

Wolcott Foundation Scholarships 

Helen and Sergius Yacobson Graduate Scholarship 


Loan Funds 


Federal Stafford Loans—George Washington University is an eligible partic 
ipant in the Federal Stafford Loan Program. These loans are made by lenders 
including banks, credit unions, and savings and loan associations Graduate stt 
dents enrolled at least half time may apply for Subsidized Stafford Loan funds 
up to $8,500 per year, based on their need as determined by a federally mar 
dated formula based on the Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSé : 
Stafford loans are variable-interest-rate loans, currently capped at 8.2599, yc 
a repayment period up to 10 years; the government pays the interes! while st 
dents are enrolled in school at least half time and for six months afterward. / 
graduate students may apply for an | nsubsidized Stafford Loan up to $18,977 
less any subsidized amount received. Terms and conditions are the same, € 
cept that the student borrower is responsible for all interest that acc rues 0D. ^. 
unsubsidized amount during the in-school period; deferments are aval d » 
Graduate students must apply for, and be eligible for, a full Subsidized Staflo y 
Loan before their eligibility for a Federal Perkins Loan or Federal Wor -StU 
will be determined. 

Students must file the FAFSA and designate GW to receive their infor 
In addition, students must submit the Loan Questionnaire for the curren t tg 
and a completed Stafford Loan application. Tax information for the curren os 
year (for example, 1995 for the 1996—1997 a ademic year) is required or ition 
selected for federal verification and for those who submit a Special Con sit 
Form. Students who intend to use loan proceeds for payment of U pe 
charges at the time of registration should submit a loan application and à than 


porting documents to the Office of Student Financial Assistance no /8 4 for 


matio”: 
T. 


June 1 for the fall semester, October 1 for the spring semester, and Mare 
the summer sessions. xard and 
Note that federal statute requires multiple disbursements of Staffo s 


se 
PLUS loans. Recipients of one-semester-only loans should be aware tha " "qe 
ond disbursement of loan proceeds occurs halfway through the semeste. Jess 
eral regulations require loan proration if the student's last loan perio 
than a full academic year. 

Other Loan Funds—The following loan funds are av 
dents. Complete information regarding each loan fund is available hing? 
Office of Student Financial Assistance, Fiscal Section, The George - 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


tw 
,gree 9 
ailable tO degr we 


n fund 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loa 
George F. Henigan Loan Fund 

International Student Loan Fund 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund 
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Barney Plotnick, Stude 
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mund W. 
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nt Loan Fund 
morial Loan Fund 
nt Emergency Loan Fund 
Dreyfuss Loan Fund 

and Doris Firsht Loan Fund 


In addition, the Inner-City S 
Tough the Gw Multicultur 
I r informat 
e of Student Fi 


pecial Student Assistance Loan Fund is available 
al Student Services Center. 


ion regarding need-based aid is available 
nancial Assistance 


through the GW 


Student Employme 
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Quirio 


nt 

Diversity participates in the Federal College Work-Study P 

d 38 should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Assistance. In 

i ition, the Career Center maintains a registry of both full-time and part-time 

sy ions available in the Washington area for undergraduate and graduate 
ents, 


tefe After registration, students may apply at the Center for interviews and 
rrals to Positions for which they are qualified. 
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and University fe 


nts applying for graduate teaching assistantships must 
s of 570 on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (55 
ension) and 250 on the Test of Spoken English. Interna- 
? teac} apply ing from outside the | niversity may be appointed to grad- 
Valuation 8 “ssistantships but must suc cessfully complete an orientation and 
With n ? program held prior to registration. Those found to have difficulties 
eign rad ish will be required to enroll in spec ified courses in English as a For. 
inst cti ge and will be assigned nonteaching duties in place of classroom 
Rated . n. Such students will be reevaluated eac h semester; if they are not des- 
Year. th , » qualified to give « lassroom instruction by the end of one academic 
j T i; eaching assistantship will not be renewed. ; 
as can late Students who are presently enrolled at GW and have 
Pasg Py: ates for graduate tea hing assistantships by their de 
Will be re 9st of English as a Foreign Language at the le 
Oral ; erred to complete suce essfully the 
"hside tew and the orientation and e 
Or rth 9r graduate te 
: ler information 
L 9 director of the 


been proposed 
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vels indicated above and 
English for International Students 


valuation program before they will be 
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n requirements for international te 
University Teac hing Center. 

. ‘Ooan funds for undergraduate and graduate inte 
hay 11 amount and are available only to those fore 
nt status in the United St 
rvice, 

to study in the United St 
Xpenses for one full ve 


aching assistants, 


rnational students 
ign-born persons who 
ates through the Immigration 


ates should have sufficient funds 
ar before attempting to enter a college 
this [ niversity for one academic year (September-May) 
J6 and will be higher in 1996-1997; generally speaking, 
national students are about $2,000 over the stated figure, which 


m and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses, but 
O!lday, or medical expenses. 
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Veterans Benefits 


The Veterans Benefits office assists students entitled to educational benefits a$ 
active-duty personnel, veterans, or as w idows or children of deceased or totally 
disabled veterans with any problems that may arise concerning their benefits. 


This office also processes certiicaüon of enrollment and attendance to the Vet- 


erans Administration so that educational allowances will be paid 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits. as active duty personnel, veter- 
ans, or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans t ounselor prior 
Administration. All such students 
it sets fort 
to the 


to submitting applications to the Veterans 


should obtain the instruction sheet issued bv the veterans counselor 
f enrollment can be made 


requirements to be fulfilled before certification 
f general interest 


Veterans Administration and includes other information o 


PRIZES 
Accountancy Department Prize—Two prizes for academic excellence, each 
awarded annually to a student in the Master of Accountancy and Master 0 
Taxation programs. 4 
Elizabeth B. Adams Prize—A warded annually by the Department of Manag 
ment Science to a graduating student for outstanding performance in the fie 
of information systems management. The recipient 1s selected on the bara 
scholarship, leadership within the Department, « ontributions to the Univers? 
and service to the community. jJ 
Morris M. Aein Memorial Prize—A warded to a deserving student for exc 
lence in drawing. : 
American Institute of Certified Planners Outstanding Student pL 
Awarded to a qualified candidate fo: the Master of Urban and Regiona I dt 
ning who has demonstrated significant service to the community, Univer 
and Department, or professional planning t ommunity 
William C. Barbee Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for ex 
sculpture and sculptural ceramics | 
Sylvia L. Bunting Prize—Awarded annually to a gradua 
of biology or zoology. pes? 
Astere E. Glaeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the ^ ; 
and Arthur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best or 


cellenc? a 


field 


te student in the 


233 r 
iginal wo 


playwriting by a student enrolled in the 1 niversity t com 
. > :] 2 1 
Bertice Cornish Prize—Awarded annually to an outstanding studen 
pleting a graduate program in spec ial education. ad 


"-xwles rt 
ohn H. Cow les, cil of 


John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes, established by ] "^ii 
(Mother be gout 


Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree 


the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemason!ý» tjon Y 
ern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded upon grac jev” 
the graduate or undergraduate student with the best ov eral] scholasUC (nage 
ment and leadership potential in the School of Business and Public" 

ment and in the Elliott School of International Affairs. y 


à fay s 
on prize fia 
tion4 e pe»? 


awarded annually to a graduate of the Elliott Se hool of Interna 
(graduate or undergraduate degree recipient) who, in the opinio! 
and the Faculty, deserves recognition for academic at hievement 
tion to the life of the George Washington University and its pro 


"m 
anc contr. 
n 0 
grams 8 dg 


PRIZES 


Harmon Choral Prize—Awarded annually for 
P'Ishment and 


outstanding contribution to the cho 
C ung-Yao Hsieh Prize— 
uate and o 


significant musical accom- 
ral program. 

Two prizes awarded annually, one to an undergrad- 
ne to a graduate student in the Department of Economics, 
Cecille R Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deser 


tWo or three years to participants in the I 
nal Business Pri 


ss and Public 
Ness, one 


ving art students and every 
niversity’s Art Alumni Exhibition. 
annually by the School of 

izing in international busi- 
luating senior and one awarded to a graduate student. 
ayser Prize—Established by P 


Paul and Elizabeth Rutheiser to be 
annually by the Department of History tor the best thesis in history 
d by a« andidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art—Eight prizes given | 

Non arts and two in art history (in, luding m 
arded to a senior or graduate student 
j tamics, 


udents special 


Y Mr. Kreeger, six in 
useology). Fine arts prizes are 
In painting, sculpture, printmaking, ce- 
y, and visual com 


munication. One prize in art history is 
m à senior and one to a graduate student. Candidates for the prizes 
Ist submit original papers or works of art 


. Winners are selec ted by distin- 
Su shed representatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C.. area. 
ali? Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
Memes In memory of his wif: Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
r's of the 


Department of Statistics to a full-time 


Ting in statistics, who will have « om] 
s by the end of the spring semester, 
Kybal M; morial Prize—Established in 1985 by Elb 

' husband. Awarded to a master's or dor toral student in the School of 

nagement for the best presented paper. 

' in Materials Testing—Awarded to the upper-division or 
terial 1° Student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the ma- 
ary agretory Course, with preference given to prestressed coni rete tests. 
ally ta fanilow Endowed Prize in Musi —Established in 1983. Aw 


undergraduate or gradu- 
 leted 18 credit hours of 


a G. Kybal in mem- 


arded an- 

emic 9 à student majoring in music. The award is made on the basis of acad- 

app ‘Performance and musical ability, as determined by a committee of faculty 
Pointed by the 


ivi chair of the Musi Department. 
m on Nellis Memorial Prize—A warded to a student in the English Depart- 
Phi o has shown special promise in the field of« reative writing. 
| ington m Kappa Research Prize—Awarded annually by the George Wash- 
Project ‘Diversity Chapter to a graduate student, for an outstanding research 


versity Prizes. Wo prizes awarded annually by the George Washington Uni- 

and to th “Pter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psychology 

the best M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate student submitting 
Public E" Or research project in psychology 

tration y “Ministration Prize—Awarded by the Department of Public Admin- 

basis Of sc} the Outstanding graduating student in public administration on the 
Rigg. ~2Olarship, leadership, and service to the University. 

Sard : Tust Award—} stablished I 


by Francis J. Lyons, Vi e-Chairman of the 
rat nal Bank, for the best graduate research paper in Business Ad- 
The lon 223. I it Analysis and Portfolio Management. 


" Jack ! } > 
Awarde k and Anne Ryan Award in Health Services 
hi ally to that health Services ad 
" of analysis and writing skills in tl 
Services ; l "Ue E ad £ 
, s administration. 
Lomo ed C. S 


ud ^. Sacks Prize—Awarded to a stude 
iiie ated Outstan« 


Minig 188s Nat io 


nvestmer 


Administration— 
ministration student who displays 
1€ preparation of a paper on a topic 


nt in political science who has 


ling academic ac hievement in the study of Far Eastern 
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Julian H. Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in design and 
one in aquarelle painting. 

Societv of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize—A cash prize 
awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the fac- 
ulty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstrat- 
ing excellence in historical researc h in American Colonial history. The | Iniver 
sity reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation attaining 
the required degree of excellence is submitted. 

Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize -Awarded for proven excellence in the 
of sculpture. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize- Established in 1936 by the 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the beques 
of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best 
essay covering some phase of medieval history 

James H. Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize—Established in mé 
James H. Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. Awar 
annually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in mathematics: 

Geza Teleki Prize—Awarded for outstanding work in the geologic al science 

Patricia M. Toel Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student} 
photography to recognize outstanding achievement. 

Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to that Graduat? 
Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teac her during 
current academic year. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annua 
student who submits the best essay in Irish history | 

schon, 


field 


„mory of 


ily to the 


Elizabeth Reed Ward Award—Established by the finance fa ulty ofthe: 
of Business and Public Management in honor and memory of Elizabet 
Ward, who was a teaching assistant in finance. The award is to be made 
outstanding teaching assistant in the Finance Department. se 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia pe 
Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to à degree can he 
who writes the best essay on "the promotion of peace among the nations 0 all 
world." The prize essays shall become the property of the University and “rhe 
not be printed or published without the written consent of the University: 
University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining 
quired degree of excellence is submitted strat’ 

W.T. Woodson Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student demo” ote 
ing outstanding achievement in educational administration in the 
School of Education and Human Development. 
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UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Students enrolled in the I Iniversity are 
ulations and to ¢ omply with the rules 
in Which they are registered. 

Students who withdraw or are 

Not registered at the Unive 
tinue Work only under the 
return, 
Ifa Student knowingly makes 
tion on 

“0cume 


required to conform to the 
and regulations of the sc ho 


suspended, or who. 


rsity for one semester or more, may reg 


regulations and requirements in force 


a false statem 
àn application for admission, 
Dt, the student's reg 


ent or conceals mate 


COVera istration may be cani eled. If such falsification is dis- 
aa d after the student has matric ulated at the Univ ersity, the student may be 
E ct to dismissal from the Universitv. Such a student will be ineligible 
m: Pt by special ac tion of the facul 


tv) for subsequent 


*Bistration 
whigation on registration procedures js stated in the Schedule of Classes, 
R co hy available In advance of each semester 
hiver ation ın Courses is open only to those persons formally admitted to the 
standing y by the appropriate admitting office, as well as those stude 
8 who are 


nts in good 
continuing ir 


‘NO re, 


1 an approved program of study. 
` Bistration 
Stuc 


1s accepted for less th 


ay not register conci 
Without the 


in this 1 
` grams, r 


an a semester or one 
irrently in t] 
prior permission of the de 
niversity. With the ex er 
registration in mi 
tion ;... 9^ permission of tł 
t Complete unti] 


summer session. 
lis University and another insti- 
an of the school in which they are 
tion of students enrolled in joint 
re than one school of the I niversity requires 
ie deans concerned, prior to registration. Registra- 
all financial obligations have been met. 
bli for Registration 
^oi , 
of station for the following ¢ ategories of cam 
ished in the 
cord is not cle 
a given course m 


N 8 when s 


8pist,. 
Pendeg ation pub] 


^l Or 


pus students is held on the days 
* Whose re 


Schedule of Classes. A student who is sus- 
ar for any reason is not eligible to register. Reg- 
ay be denied students in the Division of University 
ew Sp f pace is needed for degree ¢ andidates. 
ble for re denti pon receipt of a letter of admission, 

AC mine aon on the stated days of registration. ; 
Wag no E Student—A student prey iously registered in the 
lead iss; S ered during the preceding semester must 
tation, “on by the appropriate admitting office before 


the new student is eligi- 


University who 
apply for and be granted 
> being eligible for regis- 
*nt—A student registe 
the summer se 
800d standing 


à red on campus in the immediately pre- 
lap; 8 Semeste ^ x ling the ll aa ter ià sligible t 
Bister . ssion preceding the fall semester is c igible to 


and enrollment in a« ontinuing program. 


ror 
“ssuming 


wij S Who d not complete until financial obligations have been fulfilled. Stu- 
Vill noth 99 Not ¢ omplete their financial oblig 


gations will be deregistered and 
e > : é 
Permitted to attend class. 


rtium Courses 
Nts inte 


rested in taking courses 
Ttium of U 


at any of the other institutions in 
Niversities of the W 


ashington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 
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at the time of 
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or any other l Iniversity 


registration in the 
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should consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Consol 
tium registration forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the 
Registrar. In order to participate in the Consortium program, students must 09 
tain the approval of an advisor and should ascertain from the department of the 
institution where the course is taught whether thev are eligible for the course 
and whether there is space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addresse 
to the Registrar. Detailed information concerning Consortium policy and pro 
cedures is printed in the Schedule of Classes 


Student Status 
9 or more 


For the purpose of defining student status, graduate students taking 
e con 


credit hours are considered to be full time, those taking 5 to 8 hours ar 
sidered to be half time, and all others are « onsidered to be part time. 


Attendance 


Students may attend only those classes for which they are officially registered: 


Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course 
undue absence. 


Scholarship Requirements 


Students who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the school ord 


vision in which they are registered may be dismissed from the University: 


Grades 


Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close of 
each semester. The following grading system is used; A, Excellent; B, Good: 
Minimum Pass; CR, Credit; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IPG, In Progress; W, Aut 
rized Withdrawal; Z, Unauthorized Withdrawal. Other grades that maY te 
assigned are A—, B+, B-, C+, and C—. Except for courses that specifically $ ity 
that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this Univer? s$ 
may not repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was received “ihis 
required to do so by the department concerned. A written statement ent 
ot must be submitted to the student's dean by the appropriate depart™ 
chair. 


Incomplete/Authorized Withdrawal 


When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete) iy. 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorize mu 
drawal) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates that a satisfactory € te tbe 
tion has been given the instructor for the student's inability to comp”, ofl 
required work of the course. At the option of the instructor, the gre pabl? 
may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond the student's contro 4 and 
to complete the work of the course, and if the instructor is informe r The 
approves, such reasons before the date when grades must be repor" gano? 
grade may be used only if the student's prior performance anc 
in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete 
course that is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before 
grades must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons 
presented to the instructor, that instructor may initiate 
grade change. The grade of Z is assigned when students are 
course that they have not attended and in which they have done no 
graded work. 


the Ww? whee 
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Changing à Grade of Incomplete 
For information concerning changing a grade 
ations of the 


of Incomplete, consult the 
School or division concerned. 


The Grade 


-Point Average 
Scholarsh; 


| P is computed in te 
viding the 


rms of the grade 


-point average, obtained by di- 
number of quality points by the number of c redit hours for which the 
Student has registered, both based on his or her r 
Bràde-poini aver 


ecord in this University, The 
llows: A, 4.0: A 3.7; B+, 3.3; B, 3.0: B-, 
- i C+, 2.3; C, 2.0; C-, 1.7; F 0, for each credit hour for which the student has 
Bistered in a degree program. Although credit value for a course in which a 
Brade of F is earned appears on the transi ript for the purpose of calculating the 
“Point average, no academic credit is awarded. Courses marked CR, I, IPG, 
Coun’, W or Z are not considered in determining the average, except that 
le marked I will be conside n à final grade is re orded. With the 
" *ption of Cor $ 1n courses taken at other institutions 
not conside grade-point average. 


age is computed as fo 


red whe 
1sortium courses, grade 
red in computing the 


Fi > : 

ina] Examinations 
Fina] examin 
Indiy 


À ations for graduate-level courses are sche 
Idual de 


duled, if desired, by the 
partment or instructor. 

Academic Integrity 
€ Univera; TP illi 
es University community, in order to fulfil] its 
x ntain guidelines of acade 
stud to exhibit honesty 
Use ents have a Special re 


purposes, must establish and 

mic behavior. Al] members of the community are 

and competence in their academic work, Incoming 

sponsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 

aminan proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking ex- 
ons, 


embers Bi nod d 
acaden )*TS of the community will be 


Ure to IC procedures and held responsible for applyir 
honest. In accordance with such procedure 
against; Acts of academic dishonesty 

5) 1? com ity é ri , 
Channels munity and will be 


Opi e% x v 
toj, Pies Of the [ Diversity Code of Acade 
the Vi ing Officers. 
lce Preside 


resumed to be familiar with the proper 
| I 


18 them. Deliberate fai]. 
's will be considered academic dis- 
are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 
prosecuted through the proper University 


mic Integrity can be obt 
all department ¢ hairs, all academic deans, the 
nt for Academic Affairs. 


ained from the 
Registrar, and 


S 
"m Conduct 

Stu ; 3 REF: t 
Versit dents, upon enrolling and while attending The George W ashington Uni- 
Spon r Are subject to the 


: thine Provisions of the Guide 
Inc] bilities, which outlines student freedoms 
adopteg ® the Code of Student Conduc t, 
docume an Promulgated by 
Officgs ats may | 


to Student Rights and Re- 
and responsibilities of conduct, 


and other policies and regulations as 
appropriate University aut! 


)orities. Copies of these 
i ofthe ^Y be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Students or from the 
clude 2 academic deans. Sanctions for violation of these regulations may 
ln Tmanent expulsion from the Unix ersity, which may make enrollment 
te On] ME lege or university difficult. Regulations or requirements applica- 
lsheq Be 4 Particular Program, facility, or class of students may not be pub- 
Ranner nerally, but such regul 


Pásonap] y calculate 


ations or requirements shall be published in a 
d to inform affected students. 


— MEE iL n 


regu- 
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Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
dean of the school or division in which the student is registered. A grade of W 
will be recorded on the student's à ademic record. Permission to withdraw from 
the University will not be granted à student who does not have a clear financia 
record (see Payment of Fees) 

Each school and division of the University sets deadline dates for eat h se- 


mester concerning withdraw al 
All charges for courses from whit h the student withdraws are subject to the 


refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. 1 nauthorized with- 
drawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or courses: 


Changes in Program of Study 


Changes Within a School or Division—A student mav not substitute one course 


for another, drop courses (see Withdrawal, above), or change status from credi 
to audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean of the schoo 
or division in which he or she is registered. Change from one major field to an- 
other within the same school may be made with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer Within the University—Application tor transfer to another school " 
division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provide 
by the office cont erned 


Credit 
ytisfactoT 


Credit is given only after completion of registration in a course and sé 
standing 


completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced 
in accordance with the regulations of the s hool or division cont erned. 


, i at js- 
Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may be reg 


ie "gii acad 
tered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no er 
mic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass exam 

r for 


» i r t A p 
tions. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it late 


credit. Tuition is charged at the prevailing rate. 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit 


A : t 
Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earned 


ward graduation from this University must first secure the written appro simi 
their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be earned in 2 
lar period in this University be rec ognized 


Transcripts of Record 


: u 
Official transcripts of student rec ords are issued on written request of the r 
dent or former student who has paid all charges, in« luding any student " ge 1? 
stallments, due the University at the time of the request. A nomin ;ailed 
charged for each official transcript. Unoffic ial copies of transcripts 8Ie i pot 
to students, by written request, at a nominal fee. Partial transcripts 9 
issued. 
Continuous Enrollment en 

, 


Once entered in a degree program, a student is expec ted to be continue d 
rolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements 
mester of the academic vear until such time as the degree is con 
the student break continuous enrollment at the University and nO 
be granted a leave of absence (see below) or be assigned by the dean t0 be sub 
status (see below), he or she must apply for readmission and, if graria 

ject to the requirements and regulations then in force. 


Leave of 


Absence 


Should à degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the de- 
Bree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for a specific period 
of time, Benerally limited to one calendar year. A degree student who discon- 
ues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave of ab- 
sence, or a student granted a le 


close nf I 
Close of t eriod of approved abse 
‘val 

J€ct to the regulations 
ersity fa. ilities is sus] 


ave who does not re 
he ; 


turn to active 
nce, must apply for re 
and requirements the 
'ended while the le 


study at the 
admission and be sub- 
n in force. The right to use of Uni- 
ave is in effe t. 


Inactive Status 


Under the reg 
n continuous 
Versity whe 


ulations established b 


pursuit of the degree while not enrolle 

n engaged in the following: Cooper 

j ie road Program; attendan« e at another institution with 

in Sh bi transferred bac k to the GW program: « ompletion of 

iona] POR in whic h à grade of In« omplete was re eived; 

V. activities unique to the particular s hool. 

nts mu enrolled in inactive status, in advance 
activit. cerned, and be granted approval by the 

This status is generally limited t 


y each school, considered 
d in courses at the Uni- 
k semester: 
prior approval to 
utstanding work 
or non-course instruc- 


of the year 
ir dean for the specific 
O One year. 

ments 

'8 are ( onf 


be re 
the à N comm 
Omission 


erred in January, 
ended by the fac 


requirements of the 
the Schol 


May, and September. 


ulty for graduation a stude 


school in which re 
arship, curriculum, 


'egistered: filed 

Ec. date; and be free 

the q » required for the se 
e àn j 

In; Bree conferred. 


the ¢ onferring of degrees at the 
conferred on September 


: ?raduates. Studs 
the f j mer and fal] 


those g Wing May. 


nt must have met 
'gistered; ¢ ompleted satis- 
residence, and other requirements for the 
an application for graduation prior to the pub- 
from all indebtedness to the University, En- 
mester or summer session at the close of which 


annual commencement in May, 
30 for summer graduates and on Janu- 
nts who complete degree requirements at the end 
are invited to participate in the annual commencement 
tip Stude, Information on the commenc ement ¢ eremony is sent only to 
Vitis. en 


8 on indicate their intention to participate in « ommencement ac- 
ch the application for graduation. 

^ Olare . 5 

i 


“ACE re, RUP and Residence—Stude 
Curricu tements tor the degree are registered. 

Wider Lum] linimum curri ulum requirements for each degree are stated 

ifie... e Schoo offering work in pr 

Study cular į 


ts who 


E 
J=] 


nts must meet the scho 


larship and resi- 
for which they 


eparation for the degree. In ¢ ases where spe- 
my, indicat »jormation I$ not provided in this Bulletin, the program of 
t h Sls or Dj, y S by the program faculty, must be completed. 
ent tssertation— 


of "Wb A thesis or dissert 
the jl rements for a degree must be pri 
ndar, "x concerned no later than t] 
» OMe th CCepteq these 
Celia Li, P'operty of t 
ey) : ibrary, where 
ing "tios S Té 
Siege; See 


ation submitted in partial fulfill- 
sented in its final form to the dean 
le date specified in the University 

1 accompanying drawings, 
deposited in the University’s 
are bound and made available for 
school in this Bulletin for regulations govern- 
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1e University and are 
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the appropriate 
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The Library 

All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the Uni- 
versity’s Gelman Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to 
browse. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must be 
presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

The loan period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is subject 
to recall by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be 
used in the reserve reading room when the library is open, except that they may 
be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. Transcripts of grades ale 
withheld until a student’s library record is clear, with all borrowed books I€ 
turned and any fines paid. f 

All students using the University's Gelman Library are expec ted to be famil- 
iar with its detailed regulations, available at any of the library’s service desks: 


Right to Dismiss Students 


- ; ; ee a 4 " i 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student y 
the Universitv, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the $ 
dent or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


Right to Change Rules 
s, and 


The University reserves the right to modify or change requirements, rule 
. s may 


fees. Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper authoritie 
determine. 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 
E vis i ! . without 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs with 


notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


pros 4 tS : > i : s TU jonal 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institut in 


policies governing access to and release of student education records “ini 
tained by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. T! "ions 
versity complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such instit? 
must 
1. afford students access to education records directly re 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such r 
accurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; thei! 
3. receive students’ written consent before releasing information from the 
education records to persons outside the University, except as prov! ec p mê) 
Act and except for directory information as indicated below (informatio n cel 
be furnished to a student’s parents without such written consent only up? 
tification of the student's financial dependency); and ea stl" 
4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena tc 
dent's record, notifying the student of this action. st! 


lated to them y 
ecor 


) releas 


The University will release the following directory information upon ergene 
name, local address, and telephone number; name and address 0! € à ol 
contact; dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment jn or 
study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participat ersit 


ganizations and activities chartered or otherwise established by the 
(including intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age 9 
athletic teams. A student who does not wish such directory i 
leased must file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Reg 
beginning of each semester or session of enrollment. 
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Copies of the University's full Policy statement on the release of student in- 
formation is published in the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities, 
available in the Office of the Dean of Students. 


Property Responsibility 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and 


und Office is maintained on campus in the University Police Office, 


University p 
The l 
aws 

the ac 
include 
su 


olicy on Drugs 


niversity cannot condone violations of law, including violation of those 
that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of 
ademic community should know that administrative action, which may 

dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 
Spension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in orde 
the interests of the University and the rights of others. 


r to protect 


e 


ID FINANCIAL REGI JLATIONS 


mly a portion of the 


FEES A! 


Fees paid by students cover ¢ 
University. Income trom endowment funds, gran 
friends of the institution makes up the difference 


The following fees and tinant ial regulations were adopted for 
1996-97. Information on tuition and fees for 0% 
Catalogue 


e Summer 


cost of the operation of the 
ts, and gifts from alumni an 


on-campus 


programs for the academic year 
campus programs is published in the Off-Campus Graduate Programs 


Information on tuition and f for the summer 1s published in th 


Ives 1 
Sessions Announcement 


Tuition Fees 
;es, the 


rts and Scient M 
tion 
o 


study in Columbian 5 hool of A1 
the Graduate School of Educa 
lied Science: 


For on-campus graduate 
School of Business and Public Management, 
and Human Development, the School of Engineering and Ap} ^ 
Elliott School of International Affairs and the Division of University Program" 
Graduate students and nondegree students taking credit courses at all levels a 
charged $625 per credit hour on the main campus and $530 per í redit hour 


the Virginia campus i 
Four Virginia campus programs are , fee for the = 

of Business and Public Management, the Execull 

$29,800, and the Exet ative Master? 


Appli? 
1 ApP d 


each charged at a single 


program: in the School 
Master of Science in Information Systems, 
Business Administration, $48,500; in the 
Science, the Master of science in the field of Telecommunice’’ ^ wg 
Computers, Weekend Program, $27,340; in the Graduate S€ hool ol Educa 
and Human Development, the Executive Leadership in Human 
Development, leading to the Doctor of Education, $42,400 


University Fee |: harged all students registered on campus] 
hour, to a maximum of $457.50 per semester 


loctoral students who hav Mem: 

Jissertation ™ nf 
X continu 
tion. 


Continuing Research—All master's and « 


their required number of hours of Thesis Resear h or 
for 1 credit hour O 


must register each fall and spring semester 
yf the thesis o! disserta 


Research, Univ 299 or 399, until : ompletion 

tory 
. jqporate” 
additional fees, suc h as Nn 
as indicated in the cours’ ded for 
imount pro" ~ arg 


litiona y 


Additional Course Fees—1n certain courses 
and material fees, are charged by semester 
tions. If breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal ¢ 
in the laboratory fee, the student will be required to pay su‘ h ade 
as are determined by the department cont erned 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) $50 
Application fee (all degree candidates] I A 
Late registration beginning the first week of the semester . . + * os dE 30 
Registration for continuous enrollment or leave o! absence de^ » 
Registration for Virginia campus courses pri RN $0 
Commencement participation fee | harged all students who ¢ hoos“ A 50 
partic ipate in commencement exercises) ND 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) EX “only 95 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose che k is improP* A 


drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank tor any reason . :'* 


Binding master's thesis 
Microfilm service, binding dissertation, and printing 

final examination (doctoral candidates) ; 
Engineers' Council fee (charged all SEAS student 


; 2 2E ; id : 
announcem' n i 13 


EM Mi 
s), per semestt 
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English test fo 


r international students ( 
l'anscripi fee 


HOPS. evt lf 

lost on stile Le MU: bates rn slated ot 5 
€placement of lost or stolen picture identification CONG: purge: 25 
€placement Me ARM Dre akt anA eiii ge eee 50 
Payment of tuition for thesis or dissertation researt h entitles the « andidate, 

curing the period of registration, to the advice 

the faculty 


and direction of the 
n is to be written. 

in the University entitles each student to 
(1) the use of the | Iniversity library; (2) the 


under whom the 
98istration for on« 


member of 
the : 
e fo Owing Unive 


thesis or dissertati« 
ampus courses 
rsity privileges 
reer Center: (3) 


8ymnasium privileges: (4) admission to al] ath- 
st sts, unless otherwise specified. These privileges terminate when the 
l "dent Withdr 


aws or is dismissed from the 1 niversity 


Postdoctoral Study 
hose Who h 
> OF DS 


tuition (cc 
1Dr¢ 


ave graduated from ( 
: May continue any s 
Ntingent upon the availability of space) 
e cron vileges. Such graduates are required to pay the prevailing charge for 
ember., ; "UT, as well as the Universit, fee, in order to establish their active 


University. The use of | and equipment is 
terial ;. upon availability, all laboratory or special library 
Paid by the gr arrangeme ivileges must 
ith the de ths in advance of the semester in which the 
'Ishes to register. Postdo toral work taken under this privilege may 


eorge Washington Unix ersit 


y with a Ph.D., 
tudies in the 1 niversity with 


out payment of 
and may enjoy al] University 


aboratory space 
and the cost of 


aduate, Special 


nts for such pr 
an two mon 


aken for , redit 


Payment Of Fees 


gisters for c ourse 
e: 


S to be taken in the forthe oming semester, 
info, E and Invoice form is generated and mailed to the student. It provides 
Or 7 th, 9n due dates and all charges; it must be returned to the Cashier's 
tight Dc; " Stated due date to « onfirm registration. The 1 Iniversity reserves the 
due q te ance] registration for all students whose accounts are not paid by the 

The St ^ Semester. 
Stud t ‘Udent “‘ccounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
Sty accounts for tuition various fees, and room and board charges. A 
at th v Bistereq lor 6 credit hours Or more may use a deferred payment plan 
tuiti and = cach registration, which permits p 
and th d fees ( 


ayment of one-half of the total 
ance) at the time of rx 
f the eighth week of 
fate of 12 I 

f “arged from the first day of t} 
Stug © available , 


8 rom: | 'gistration 
wd Spring aning half by We classes for the fall 
al 'ercent per annum on the unpaid 
1e semester. A 10-month payment 


ance in the form of scl 


iolarsl 
forms of tuit 


ion awards are not 
1€ total tuition and fee cl 
0 or more Unde 


S, Or other 


nt unless t} 
awards 


lips, government 
permitted to use 
larges exceed the value of 
r such circumstances the student 
ay one-half of the amount due at the time of registration 
tus k che ance All amounts not paid by a sponsor remain the respon- 
the den ent. 


ake any payment w 
rannum. Students w 
ses will be ch 


hen due will be ch 
ho fail to make 
arged a $50 late- 


arged interest at 
full payment by the 
payment fee. Accounts that 


iia. . 
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become past due will be financially encumbered. In the event a students 
account is financially encumbered, the student forfeits rights to the use 9 
deferred payment in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will 


notify the registrar to w ithhold grades, future registration priv ileges, transcripts 


1 other academic information until the account is settled. In 
aid cannot be 


diplomas, aní 
for institutional and federal financ ial 
including those for unpaid emergency loans, 


addition, applications f 

1 he 
have been paid. Accounts that must be referred to a collection service will be 
luding fees charged by the í ollection agency: 
ed to students registeret 


proc essed until all encumbrances 


assessed all collection costs, ini 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees « har 

for credit. 

check is returned unpaid by the 

If the check is not pal 

„d, with the 


Returned Check Policy—A student whose 
bank for any reason will be « harged a returned check fee 
within 15 days, the student’s account w ill be financially encumbert 


same restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above. 


GW Monthly Payment Plan—The University s Monthly Payment Plan is avail- 
able to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate application, the Universit} 
will establish an account and mail payment coupons an 
icademic year (exe 


use 
luding 


sary: 


] envelopes for 


ensure proper t redit of payments The plan covers an t 
ts, May through Febrt 


summer sessions) and requires ten monthly paymen fter 
Pavments must be received by the 10th of each month. If a decision is made? n 
ait 1! , accou 
May to use this plan, all missed payments must be made to bring thé ere 
. te E 


current to the time participation is initiated. There is no charge and no in 


for using the plan if all payments are made as s¢ heduled 
; at the 
id payable in full at ot- 


Off-Campus Courses—Fees tor eat h semester are due ar 
a credit « ourse »* 


time of each registration; however, a student registering tor ake 
ing 13 weeks or longer may use deferred payment at eat h registration to y 

payments in two equal installments—one half at the time ol registration ag 
one-half by the eighth week of the semester. Payments are due at the stipulat] 
times. Interest at the rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balanc® 5 

be charged from the beginning of each semester to the date payment e M fits 
Students receiving partial government tuition assistance, employee bem ime 
and partial scholarships must pay their portion o! the tuition in full at edi! 
of registration. Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees 10r ple in 


r i 1 „a paya 
courses lasting less than 13 weeks and for all noncredit courses are pa) 


full at registration 


Withdrawals and Refunds the 
. 
| r 
aa 8 
from a cours® Sipoo 


: ~ 08, $€ 
registration period must be made in writing to the dean of the ¢ olleg®s pia’ 
is not an aC ants 


or division and to the registrar. Notification to an instructor ini 
notice (see Withdrawal under University Regulations). Financ ial aid recip 
must notify the Office of Student Financial Assistance in w riting. — sem? 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cant ellation® (allow? 


Ve x ) 
ter tuition charges and fees will be made in ac¢ ordance with the 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or 


schedule for the fall and spring semesters 


" : di % 

1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): in p 

Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of the semester let x en 

Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week of the semest' "m T 
semesta! ^ 29 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week ot the 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week o1 the seme 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of the semester 
Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lo 


the refund schedule above applies to the difference 


„ster ***" Non? 
ver tuition 


N 
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3, Regulations Boverning 
and food service ( 


student withdrawals as they relate 


to residence hal] 
harges are ontained in the specific lease arrangements. 
4. Summer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from Courses, refunds 
of 75% of tuition and fees will be made for COUrses dropped within the first 
Seven calendar days following the se heduled registration day. No refund will 
4 be Made for « Ourses dropped thereafter 
9. 


Refund schedule for Off-camr 


Pus registration: 
‘Tom the day of the first | 


Ciass meeting nti 
the day be lore the third « lass meeti «2. 80% 
From the day Of the third class mee inti] 
the day before the fifth class me ng 50% 
n and atter the fifth class meeting None 
‘YO refund will be made for sessions of less than 21 davs 
The above information regarding can: ellation of tuition cl 
| Withdrawal from the 1 


niversity 


Pant; 
“cipients of federal aid; 


larges and fees after 
to entering students who are 
ud check with the Student 
for the applicable can, ellation s hedule. 
Policies of the | niversity 
adopted by the American 
lat financia] 
for 


may not apply 


those students shor 


are in conformity 
Council on Edu« ati 


use such r 
attendance. 


with guidelines for 
on. Federal regul 
'efunds to repay fin 
This policy ap 


ations 
aid re ipients ancial aid 
that semester's plies to institutional aid 


cl; ase will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from 
üSses. 
ization to 


withdraw and « erti 
tud Who does not have 
D Udents Tt 

1 are e 
ünk ; 


fication for work done 
a Clear financial record. 

ed to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
ments in the( ommunity 


will not be given 
ncourag 


ung arrange 


INDEX 


Abbreviations, key to 

Academic integrity, 343 

Accountancy, 78; see also 5 hool of 
Business and Publi Management 

Accreditation, 9 

Administration officers ot, 13 

Administrative sciences, 80 

Admissions see school cont ernea 

Advanced standing, see schoo! cont erned 

Alumni association, 11 

American studies, 83 

Anatomy, 86 

Anthropology, 86 

Applied mathematics, see Mathematics 

Applied science, 90 

Art, 90 

Art therapy, 94 

Assistantships, 333 

Athletics, 332 

Auditing, 344 

Awards, 338 

Biochemistry and molecular biology, 96 

Biological sciences, 98 

Biostatistics/epidemiology, 100 

Board of trustees, 11 

Business and Public Management, S hool 
of, 26 

Business economics and public policy 
see School of Business and Public 
Management 

Calendar, 5 

Campus life, office of, 330 

Career center, 330 

Changes in program of study, 344 

Chemical toxicology, see Forensic 
sciences and Chemistry 

Chemistry, 101 

Chinese, see East Asian languages ind 
literatures 

Civil and environmental engineering, set 
School of Engineering and Applied 
5cience 

Civil, mechanical, and environmental 
engineering, 103 

Columbian School of Arts and Sciences 
16 

Computer information and resource 
center, 330 

Computer science, se Electrical 
engineering and computer science 
see also NT hool ol Engineering and 
Applied Science, S hool of Business 
and Public Management, Management 
science, and Mathematics 

Conduct, regulations concerning, 343 

Consortium of universities, 10, 341 

Consultants in research, 322 
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Continuous enrollment, 344 see also 
school concerned 


Counseling/human and orgé inizational 
117; see also Gradué ite Schoo 


studies, 11 
of Education and Human 
Development 

Counseling center 329 

Course numbers, explanation of, 76 

Courses of instruction, 76 

Credit, 344 

Forensic $í jences 

sciences 


Crime in commerce, set 
Criminal justice, set Forensk 
Dean of students office of, 328 
Disabled student services, 330 
Dismissal of students, 343, 346, 347 
Dissertation requirements, 
s( hool conce ned 
Division of University Progr: ims, “ 325 
Doctor of Medicine combined de gree 
program, 20 4 
| ast Asian languages and literatures. 1 0 
East Asian studies, 120 
Economics, 121 
Education and Human D 
Graduate S€ hool of, 43 
Educ ations il leadership, 127 


Electrical e ngine ering and com 
also S hool 0 


ev elopment, 


puter 


science, 133; set 

Engineering v Applie „d Science 
Elliott School ot Internationa A affairs, 
Emeriti faculty, 270 ; 1 g 
Engineering and Applied Science: * 

ol, 56 iy , see al 


Engineering management, 14/ 
School of Engineering * and ApP 
Science 

Engineering science, See , Civil, 

id environ 


l jed 


enta 
mechanical, al 


gineering 


j 
English, test of, as a foreign langua f 
(TOEFL), see school « om: S hool? 


Environmental enginee ring, $ 1 Sc jence 
Engineering and Appliec “icy 155 
Environmental and resource : 


Epidemiology set 

Biostatistics/ e} 
Equal opportunity, unl 
European studies, 156 


vide »miology icy on: 8 
sity P pue 
ve 


Executive programs, 
Exer ise science, see + 
and Health Scienc! 


Faculty and staff of instruct" 8 
hal di finant ial regulation 


; usi 
Fellowships, 333 334 ( pus! 


Finance, 157 see al wnt 
ind Public Manageme 


Financial aid, 333 


—_ 


Financia] re 
ine arts 


gulations, 348 


lor renaissance and 
F, 18 h-century studies, 25 
olklifo. see American studies 
Orensit 


sciences, 160 
165 


y, 166 
7&0 hemist; y, 


"enetic«. 
20biolog 
see C} 


hemistry and 
"e0logy 


Geography 4nd regional science, 16 
Geology. 169 

Grades, 142: see also school concern: 
Taduation 145; see ( aiendar for dat 
ealth 4nd accident insurance, 329 
ealth Service Student, 3 8 

ealth se : 


17 nent and poli 
i p.i See also School of Business 
Y ubli Management 
8 
Ori Preservation see Americar 
Studies 
IStory 7 
Pusing, 328 
um; " 
c In re SOurce deve lopment, s 
0 
st m Ing/human ànd organizati 
Ed 165; See also ( 'raduate School of 
“Uuc ! 
uman tion an | Human De velopment 
Ac re sour es m inàgement, see 
Bu ministrative sciences and Schoo 
Hun Sess and Publi, Mar agement 
Imac Sciences 178 
Inc tive Status 4 j 
Compje,,, ;. ^» 4 
Ico Pete luthorizeg withdrawal )42 
€ p ete, r Mova] OL, see si hool 
Ing “Ncerned 
rmat; 
Boe Systems, see c, hool of 
"Nes ` 
Schoo) EM Public Management 
a 0 sno T qu nnl j 
Science BIneering and \pplied 
Mtitute md Virginia impus 
b oe *UrOpean Russian and 
Insur mn Studies, 74 
q » 
Inter, ti , e alth and acı ident, 329 
Ing Onal aff i 
Gr... “Mairs, 1 9 
itema anal A ffa, 
[ lati "irs, Elliot School of. 69 
lon uSiness. 18 
C loc S 02; Seg als 
Ma le I usine ! and Publ 
Into, a nagement y 
Inte, Ona) gn 
vy Nation m lopment st dies, 183 
1 al se 
La ships 34 Vices, 330 
ln 
lay g Merican i 
l Schoo) " p dies, 184 
Ve of abe Law s, hool Bulletin 
Sen. À 
le i emer 7 $45; se, also school 
Lip Slativ iffa; 
L rieg “UTS, 185 
“ang 23r 0, 346 
Opi. ^96 
ig 
Sitio ber i 
In; Ta ‘ 
làng, ‘Ons, and materials 
and p Ment se honl ' 
Man, ubli M men” of Busines 
“Bem, ‘Nageme, t 
Sch “nt der Sic 
M, Sol By "n Making Set 
ANa 81 I 
Nage ent and Public 


and 


tonal 


INDEX 353 


Í 
| 
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| 


Management of science, te hnology, and 
see School of Business 
and Public Management 


Management science, 185 


Marketing 192; see also Si hool of 
B 


usiness and Public M 
Master's 


innovation, 


anagement 
compre hensive examinations. 
see school « ONCE 


red 
Mathemat 5 


ICs, 195 
Mechanical ; ngineering, see ( ivil, 
mechanical 


ind env ironmental 


engineering: s, e also S« 


hool of 

8 and Applied Scien, e 

ind Health Se fences, School of, 
see School of Medicine and Health 


Engi 


Ieerir 


Iedicint 


sciences Bulletin 

Mic robiology ay nmunology, 198 
Mole ind cellular on ology, 199 
Museum edu ation, 45 

Muse ! Studies, 200 


Museum training, seg Anthropology and 


material culture, see 
Can studies 
Neuroscience 201 


taty VI 
tatus, 3 


Am 


er 


25 


1$ degree 


programs, 
OF University Prog 


am 


see Division 
rams 


330 


Pus life 


ups and grad 


uate student 


S 3 
Office of un versity students, 326 
Officers of 1aministration, 13 
Operations res h, 202; see also School 
! Engineering and Applied S, lence 
Orgar ‘onal behavior and develop- 
ment, see Si 


of Business and 


lal policy, 206 


sement, 209 


ai psyc hology 


)14 
V, 213 


Poli Science, 214 
Post admission ranster credit 344 
Postdox toral study 349 
Prizes 338 
Professional PSychology, 219 
Psychology 221 
Pub idmi ratio 226 see also 
2chool of Busine ss and Public 
Management 
Pul policy, 230 
Radic i sciences, 231 
teal estate and urban deve lopment, see 
School of Business ind Public 
Mar ment 
150 
341 


; university, 341: 
financial r 
concerned 


SCE also Fees 
egulations, and s hool 
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22ND STREET 


EYE STREET 


20TH STREET 


21ST STREET 


UNIVERSITY 
YARD 


G STREET 


Lisner Auditorium 

Usner Hail 

Madison Hall 

Marvin Center 

Medical Faculty Associates 
a MA 


Mitchell Hail 

Monroe Hali 

Munson Hai 

Quigley s 

Rice Hall 

Riverside Towers Hall 


Ross Hail 
Samson Haii 


Scheniey Hal) 
Smith Center 
Staughton Hall 
Stockton Haji 


Strong Hali 
Stuart Haji 


Student Health Service 


S Support Building 


hurston Hall 190 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering 


^ University Garage 


Warwick Bldg 
Woodhull House 
The Dakota 


New Residence Hali 
1925 F $t 

2000 Pennsylvania Ave 
2100 Pennsylvania Ave 
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Special Information 
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ung Une lergraduate Pr grams, Graduate Programs, the Law School, 
Sessions, please request the appropriate Bulletin 
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right to change courses, programs, and 3 
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to make other changes deemed necessary or desirable, giv ing 
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The University 


History and Organization 
The George Washington 1 niversity h 
College in the District of olumbia. 1 
1873 to Columbian 1 niversity 
The debt of the 
intangible one 


Gec rge Washington, 
upon the e 


ad its beginning in 1821 
he name of the 
and in 1904 to the 
to George Washington 


as the Columbian 


institution was changed in 
George Washington 1 niversity 
University 


whose name it bears, is an 


4s president and 
stablishment of 

lat, while being instruc 
Country would ac quire t] 
and gaining 
82Vernment 
Of fifty Share 


as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
a national university in the federal city. There he hi ped 
ted in the arts and sciences students from all parts of the 


ie habits of good « itizenship, throw ing off local prejudices 
at first hand a know ledge of the practice and theory 


To further the materialization of his he pes, Washington 
S of the I towards the 
in the limits of the District of Columbia, under the auspices 
nent, if that government should incline to extend a foster 

rhe Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The 
ed out of existence. and Washington's bequest beca 


of republican 


left a bequest 


^otomac ( ompany endowment of 


a University 
eneral Goverr 
ng hand towards it 
Otomac 
Worthless 

Fully consc 
Slonary urge 
aYmen spon 


C 
f Columbia 
le 


Company pass me 
tous of Washington's he pes, | 
and the need for 
sored a movement for the establishmen 
Inspired largely by the zeal and energy « 


nds for the purchase of 
delay 


ut motivated primarily by 


a great mis- 
a learned clergy, a grou 


P of dedicated ministers and 
t of a college in the District 
f the Reverend Luther Rice, 
a site and petitioned Ci ngress for 


a charter 
Congress granted a charter. 


Which was 
To safeguard the ( ollege’s 
That persons of every religious denomination 
of being elected Trustees: nor shall any person, 
Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into sa 
any of the privileges, immunities. or advantag 
Sentiments in matters ¢ 


) f religion." 

$ ii the entire time when the institution was known 

between SS were centered on College Hill 
n the present Fo 


and amendment. 


N y President Monroe on February 9, 1821 
‘ Sectarian c 


shall haracter, it provided 
p a be capable 
lésident. 
*hieg 
Of his 


either as 
id Ce llege, or 
es thereof, for or on account 


as Columbian Cx llege, 
a tract of forty-six and one-half ac res 
Avenue 1 Fifteenth Streets extending north from Florida 

Wnto Columbia Road. The Medical School was located 
Of the 3 better part of the ( olumbian 1 niversity period, the buildings 
Street niversity were Situated along H Street betw een Thirteenth and Fifteenth 


urteenth anc 
to somewhat beyond 
Vn. For the 


S. 


During 
in thay 08 the 


, last half century, the 


University’s present plant has been devek ped 
familiarly known as “Fx '£gy Bottom," between 
fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. Within a few 
use, the Department of the Interior. the State Department, 


i ; and many other ge vernmental offices and international agencies. 
are. ‘ 
*à has many 


rr reminders of historic interest to the University. President 
Board ^. Who signed the charter, lived at 2017 I Street. The first president of the 
ofa l'rustees, the Reverend Obadiah B Brown, 


was for fifty years the pastor 
and Washington selected Tw enty-third and 
versity he had hoped to see established 


Chi, 
Es lurch at Nineteen 
“teers . 
The as the 
elt a 
and e... "iversi 


th and I Streets. 
site of the National I ni 
ty as it is now 


organized consists of Columbian School of Arts 
Cienca 1 bà 
choo) erts the professional schools which include the Law Scho l, the Elliott 
( " ~ 
Devel r Nternational Affairs, the Graduate 


School of Education and Human 
and Health Sciences. Engineering and 
Management 


hools of Medic ine 
; and Business and Public 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIEN 


Academic Status 


yy its regional accrediting agency, 
University is on the 
and is a member 


The George Washington University 1s acc redited | 
the Middle States Association of ( olleges and Schools. The 
approved list of the American Association of University Women 
of the € olleg« Board 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous 
is currently the Liaison Committee on Medic 
Education, sponsored jointly by the American Medical Association and the ASSO- 


on of American Medical Colleges. Its Doctor of Medicine degree is recognizer 
rhe Master 


appr val 
bv its accrediting body, which i 


ciati 
bv all state and territorial medical licensure bx yards in the United States 


of Public Health program holds full accreditation from the Council on Education 
for Public Health 
University Policy on Equal Opportunity 
y 
George Washington University does not unlawfully discriminate against am 
disability, 


person on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, 
veteran status, or sexual orientation. This policy covers all programs, 
policies, and procedures of the University, inc luding admission to educ ational pro 
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x Offic € of Ac ademic 
airs, ing luding 
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scho larship and financ ial aid 


educa 
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health sciences programs; 
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Story 
The S. 
Sity har Of Medic ine and Health Sciences of The George Washington Univer- 
March T distinguished history that goes back more than a century and a half. In 
Stens Ot l€ School opened with the intention of building “a medical scho jl 
ÜDtove urate with the progress and demands of 
Medin, Ment of 


a rising metropolis, and the 
The School, the eleventh oldest 
Ound: ponsibility by providing its students 
ach; ^ On in the medical 


1 sciences on which they have built careers in prac- 
ir y 

of 844 ie cesearch. or administration 

of the D. the School toc 


in ash k on a new dimension when Co 
the nor ton Infirmary. Thus, one of the earl 
ation 


Was established in Washingt n 


Service throughout the country 


Ca Sc 
With a hoo] in the country, has met this res 


ngress granted it the use 
test general teaching hospitals 


y of Med- 
| medical 


l'he distinguished history of The George Washington University Schox 
advances anc 


ind Health Sciences closely parallels the academic 
ł 


icine < 
f the nation. The School has contributed to both 

The George Washington University Medic al Center, established in 1 ; 
School of Medicine and Health 5C 
Hospital; the 
inc 


progress 


966, con 


sists of Walter G. Ross Hall, which houses the 


ences: the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library; the University 
H.B. Burns Memorial Building which houses the Medical Fac ultv Associates; * 
the Helen L. and Mary E. Warwk k Memorial Building 
In 1973, with the introduction of undergraduate programs 1n healt 
School of Medicine to 


the name of the School was offic iallv changed from the 


| 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


| science 
thé 


Mission 
ld 
J| of Medicine and Healt 


The mission of The George Washington University 5 hoi : 
Sciences is to advance knowledge and to educate and train s ientifically m 
highly competent and compassionate physicians health care and public -— 
professionals, and researchers for the 21st century. Our graduates will be esc 
generalists as well as specialist practitioners, researc hers, educators and P are 
makers. ready to lead in the development and implementation í f new healt r ill 
techniques and delivery systems, and to serve their patients and society we 4 
implement this mission by building on our history and heritage remainiPP od 


to our core values, and responding to the « hanging context of c ntemporan 


ical education and health care delivery 


University Regulations 


; ee 
Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the following of 
ulations and to comply with the rules and regulations ol the college, > js 
division in which they are registered re 00! 
Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who, tor anv other reason, nti’ 
registered at the University for one semester or more, may reente! and m 
work only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time o! „pation 
If students knowingly make false statements or conet al material n. doc! 
on applications for admission, registration forms, or any other 1 niveri vert? 
ments. students’ registrations may be canceled. If suc h falsification Is disc 10 di 
students may be subje, cial 


after students have matriculated at the University by 5 
1 r " “pt Vy ` 
missal from the University. Such students will be ineligible (excel 


action of the faculty) for subsequent registration in the University 


Registration 
s registrat 


Attendance in class requires compliance with the School 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 


applies to 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1 74 
; oras 


Cies governing access to and release of student « ducation res 


educational institutions that are recipients 
in part, tha 


f federal funds 


plies with this statute, which states t such institut A; 
ern ^ 
. d to h nat 

rds directly — reco js a5! 

1 
» > £ 

offer students an opportunity for a hearing to « hallenge SU pif 
i 


1. afford students access to education rect 


curate. misleading, or otherwise inappropriate 
4 receive students’ written consent befor releasing ! 
education records to persons outside the | niversity, 
information as indicated below (information may be 


" 10 
upon € ertificatio! 


parents without such written consent i mly : 


l 


financial dependency); and 


i comply with a 


dent S recy 


The 


judicial order or lay 


Issued subpoena to release a stu 
rd notifying the student f this action 


Universi 


name | ty will re leas the followin lirectory information upon request 

dates op 2 address elephorx mbe 1e and address of next of kin 
. attendance: s college r division of 

Ours earned ` 


M « 


nrollment; field of study credit 
de RTECS ( arne 


d; honors received parucipation in organizations and 
lartered or otherwise ¢ stablished by the University (including intercol 
ght, and age members of ath 


f athletic teams. A stu 


actiy lies c} 
eo 


y information released must file written 
er « I f the Regist the beginning of each semes 
T Session of enrollment 
Opie " 
iti Ples of the | Niversity’s full policy statement reicase of student infor 
atio I 
n may be obtained from the Office of the Re gistrar 
L| 


er 


ig 
bt to Dismiss Students 
The Night js 


Ur reserved by the | niversity to dismiss or exclude any student from the 
UWersiry or f 
the | liv rom any cla or classes whenever, in the interest of the student or 
“TSity, the | mversity administration deems jt 


n deems it advisable 


The 
er 1 
Vers 
les dfe ind it hools reserve th right to modify r change requirements, 
d fee 
lies m €S. Such re gulations shall 80 into force whenever the proper author 
ay determin, I 


( bang 


es in Programs 


hanges in rw 


grams without notice 


olation of those laws 
f drugs. Members of the aca 


ninistrativ 


€ action, which may include dis 
Sity à TOm th i] s a, TévOCation of other privileges, or suspension or 
* and à e niversity may be taken to pr tect the interests of the I niver 
€ rip Its Of Other aker f 
The 
; brarie. 
tug 
Nts 
li the 
W elar le " Privilege of Ing the University's Gelman Library and the 
qu Me r a t Sci Aces Librar lhe stacks are pen, and all students are 
($) ` . " f 
Ay cnt Semest ^] «c at their |, ‘sure. A card denoting nrollment for the 
d. l must b Presented when books TE d for outside use 
ng K 
Ing I ^ the libr Iles are expect e far with the regulations 
use Which ar Wailable at each lisean 
Oe. ‘ I rary 
rt 
The U "Resp "Sibilit 
Po Diver. 
Un ity is Ne ' ; 
d Offic, bii X res onsible f , í < erty. A Lost and 
Pees laintair p : lis versity t e Office 
` and Fi 
Pe inanci- à 
e aid | ^ Regulations 
En Ws 
of y Neo "dents Cove, 
the in Ome rom i r Only a porti f the st of the operati n of the Uni 
Sti endow 
tution ; ment 


funds "f 


Srants, and gifts from alumni and friends 
; 75 UP the differen. 
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l'he following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the academic 


vear 1996-97. Costs are expected to increase in subsequent years 


Tuition Fees 


" 
M.D. candidates, for the academic yeat $30,200 
625 


Students in public health programs, per credit hour i 
Students in health sciences programs ' 


University Fee—The University fee is charged all students registered on cam- 


t a rate of $30.50 per credit hour, to a maximum of $457.50 pet semestef. 
as laboratory 
esc riptions 
| for in the 


pus a 


Additional Course Fees—1n certain courses additional fees, such 
and material fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the course d 
If breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount prov idec : 
laboratorv fee, the student will be required to pay such additional charges 4° ar 
determined by the department concerned i 

Cost of Textbooks and Equipment for M.D. € andidates—The average cost d 
textbooks and equipment (such as a microscope, glass slides, clinical thermome 
ter, stethoscope, hemocytometer, and lab coats) is approximately as follows: Ln 
vear. $1.900; second year, $1,265; third year, $600; and fourth year, $350 Thes" 


averages include shared microscope rental 


Special Fees and Deposits (Nonrefundable) 


$55 
Application fee (M.D degree candidates) 50) 
Application fee (all other degree candidates) 3 500 
Advance tuition deposit, charged each entering M.D student 
Advance tuition deposit, charged each entering or readmitted student 500 
in the physician assistant program 
Advance tuition deposit, charged each entering ot readmitted student, 0 


excluding physician assistant and M.D students 
Freshman orientation fee, charged each entering freshman in exercise 150 
science and health sciences 


Orientation fee, charged each entering health sciences graduate student $ 
and undergraduate transfer student "8 
Late registration beginning the first week of the semester «o HM 
Registration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence " 
Commencement participation fee (« harged all students w ho partic ipate 50 
in commencement exercises) j 50 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) -— 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose « heck is impr yperly 23 25 
drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason “il 
Special Columbian School departmental examination to qualify 
for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of 100 
requirement, or both D 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement p 
English test for international students (when required) 
Laboratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry 
laboratory by the deadline date set by the instructor (à student ) 
who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester ! i 
must check out of the laboratory at the next laboratory period) p 


[ranscript fee 
umm 
T 
University during d 
nive 
unc ement. kW it 
please are 


* M.D. candidates who take courses offered by other schools of the 


h the 
inn 


sessions pay tuition charges as outlined in the Summer Sessions 
location 


t Tuition fees for health sciences students vary by program and 


Office of Health Sciences Programs Administration for specific rates 
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Replac ement of lost or stolen | 


'Icture identification card 
placement of diploma 


25 

50 

Registration for on campus courses in the University entitles each student to 

following University privileges: (1) the use of the University libraries; (2) the 

Services of the Career ( enter; (3) gymnasium privileges; ( 

tug Contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) medical attent 
€nt Healtl 


: 1 Service, These privileges terminate 
; ! 
TIS dismissed from the University 


the 


D admission to all ath 
ion as described under 
when the student withdraws 


Payment of Fees 


M.D. Prog 
equal installn 


Who register 
Versity 


ram —The annual tuition fee for the 


M.D. program is payable in two 
ients on or before registration day for each semester M.D 
Or courses offe 


regular summer tuition 


students 
red in other divisions of the Uni 
and other fees 


during the summer f 
are charged the 

All Other Prog 
aSSessed each sen 
Cent registers 


rams—Except for the M.D 


program, tuition and fees will be 
lester on the 


basis of the program of studies for which the stu 


When the stuc 
a Schedule 
It provides informatic 
Y* University by the 
Classes 


te Student Accounts Office has responsil 
4Ccounts fo 


tered ma r tuition, various fees 
time of ‘a "IX credit hours or more 
(excep, e h registration 

Pt for fees 


lent registers for courses to be 
and Invoice form is generated 
n on due dates 
Stated due date 


taken in the 
and mailed to 
and all charges: it must be 
usually two weeks prior to the 


jility for billing and maintaining stu- 
and room and board « harges. A 
may elect to use 
» Permitting payment of one 
« Payable in advance) at the 
ednesday of the ei 
from th at the rate of 12 


student reg 
a deferred payment plan at the 
half of the total tuit n and fees 
ume of registration and the remaining 
ghth week of classes for the fall and spring semesters 


. percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged 
Stud, first day of the semester. A 10-month payment plan is also available 
tition ee receiving tuition assistance in the form of sc holarships, 
C 


government 
rds are not permitted to use deferred 
and fee charges exceed the value of the tuition 
Under such circumstances the student may be per- 
half of the amount due at the time of registration and to defer 
Any balance not paid by a sponsor remains the respx msibility of the 


ntr 
Payme t ntracts, or other forms of tuition awa 


I > 
‘Ward j unless the total tuition 
d Y. $3,000 or more 
the h. hey Pay one 
“lance 


of 12 ail to make any payment when due will be c harged interest at 
) . 
p 8hth lu." Percent per annum 


Students who fail to make full payment by the 

Come EA Of classes will be ( harged a $50 late payment fee. Accounts that 

& finas Past due w ill be financ ially encumbered. In the event a student's acc unt 
Me < 


encumbered, 


ut the student forfeits rigl 
to With} ure se 


hts to the use of deferred pay 

ac hold op, 4 esters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the registrar 

den ic ir prades, future registration privileges, transcripts diplomas, and other 
^ ormation until the account is settled. In addition, applications for insti 


al ; 

Ine anc X ` E xl 

‘cluding pe federa] financial aid cannot be processed until all encumbrances, 
lose for unpaid emer; 


gency loans, have been paid. Accounts that must 
Oa collect me, 

g IOn sery > Wi x 

$ larged ervice will b« 


ot M M the C > O 
for “dents auditing lection 
Credit 18 Courses 


assessed all collection costs, including 
agency 


are subject to all fees « harged to students registered 
hool of, Dy the 1 niversity of 


l ledic à 
» Ine 

dry, Semests. ^ 
Wal of Ster or sumr 


a student's fees does not in anv w ay obligate 


and Health Sciences to ac ept the student for any subse- 


ner session, and the right is reserved to require the with 
: i 
tudent whenever, in the inter 


( est of the student o the School, the 
Or r 
NMittee of the Medic al ( enter deems it advisable to do so 
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Returned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank 
for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid within 
15 davs. the student’s account will be financially encumbered, with the same 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above 


GW Monthly Payment Plan—The University's Monthly Payment Plan is avail- 
able to all students, Upon receipt of the appropriate application, Student Accounts 
will mail payment coupons. The plan covers an academic yeat (excluding sum 
mer sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May through February Pay- 
ments must be received by the 10th of each month. If a decision is made after 
May to use this plan, all missed payments must be made to bring the account cur 
rent to the time participation is initiated. There is no charge and no interest fof 
using the plan if all payments are made as scheduled. Please contact the Student 
Accounts Office for an application or for additional information 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


-hedule 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedu e 
an instructor I 


must be made in person or in writing to the dean. Notification to 10 
e of StU- 


not an acceptable notice. Financial aid recipients must notify the Offic 
dent Financial Aid in writing 1 

In authorized w ithdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semestet 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following Sc hedule 
for the fall and spring semesters 


1. Complete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students) gon 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of classes «+ - - g0% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week of classes : p 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of classes 2 


Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of classes - "None 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth week of classes 

2. Partial withdrawal. If the change in program results in : 
the refund schedule above applies to the difference 

3. Withdrawal from Year III of the M.D. program The school is aware the third 
dent wishing to transfer to another university between the second y sfore 
years of the M.D. program may need to register for Year III at this School y if à 
receiving word of acceptance from the intended new program Therefo™ and 
student has informed the School that he or she is attempting to trans ing 
learns that the transfer application has been successful only after reg 


v 


— 
1 lower tuition char 


for Year III at this University, the following refund schedule will apply: 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of 100% 
Year III classes isa 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the eighth week of o0% 
Year III classes EMO hi 
Withdrawal dated after the eighth week of Year III classes hall and 


to residence 
nts. f 
refu ds © 
mat GENCE 


í. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate 
food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangeme 
5. Summer Sessions. In cases of authorized withdrawals from course» rst $ 
7596 of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the xc mad 
calendar days following the scheduled registration day. No refund WI 
for courses thereafter 


— x 0) 
6. Refund schedule for off-campus students go 
d x p" 

After the first class meeting, but before the third class meeting 50” 
After the third class meeting, but before the fifth class meeting None 


After the fifth class meeting 
No refund will be made for sessions of less than 21 days 


—— 
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The above 
Withdrawal fro 
lents of federal 
the applicable 

Refund poli 


ade )pted by 
that financial 


that Semester 


information regarding cancellation of tuition charges and fees after 
m the University may not apply to entering students w 


aid; those students she uld contact the Stuc 
cancellation schedule 


cies of the University ar 


ho are re ip 
lent Accounts ( fice for 


€ 1n conformity with guidelir 
as 


the American ( ouncil on Education 
aid recipients use such refunds to rey 
sS attendance. This policy 
In no case will tuition be reduc ed ort 


1 to withdraw and certification for 


es not have a clear financial rec rd 
are encouraged to provide 
arrangements in the 


16s for refunds 

Federal regulations require 
"ay financial 
applies to institutional ai 
efunded because « Ji 


aid received for 
las well 

absence from classes 
work done will not be g 


Authorizatic i 
Student who do 
Students 
'ankinp 


iven a 


their own cash funds until 


they can make 
community 


Student Life 


The Office of the Vice 
IShes policy 
Ing the Office 
Sity Pe llic e 
the Student | 
Services, D 
ter) 


President for Student and Acac 
and procedures for the Se 


lemic Support Services estab 
departments that affect student life. 
S of Admissions, Student Financial Assistance. 


Athletics and Rec reation, and the 
lealth Service 
isabled Stu 


includ 
Campus Life, Univer 
Dean of Students (which includes 
, the ¢ ounseling Center, the ( areer Center, International 


dent Services, and the Multicultural Student Services Cen 
detailed information on tl 


' ese and other activities is contained in the 
“dent Handbook 


Student Health Se 
ne Student Health Service is 
Medic toners, and physician 
May a problems 
NL Æ seen on 

;immu 
Ort-t 


rvice 


an outpatient clinic staffed by physicians, 
assistants who can evaluate 
Visits should be arranged by 
a walk-in basis if necessary 
nizations, allerg 
erm therapy 
Cation 

year 


nurse 
and treat most of students 
appointment; urgent problems 
Charges may be incurred for lab 
1 medication. Psychiatric e aluation and 
crisis intervention are available Health 
Programs on a variety of topics are provided throughout 


y supplies, anc 


appointments and 
and outreach I 


* T Serious emer 
I Ke is Closed 
tospita] f . í 
St 1 Or treatment. All fees 
Idents must be currently 


itme 

ando ‘ent at the Student Health 

Tend ontinuing educatio 

Work E Outside the 
» and Office visit 

He, 

be pu The University recommends that all students 

„~ COVere, 

iur ned by health and accident insurance. For information on group health 

Health > OPtions through the 1 niversity, students should contact the Student 


health oe Vice or Office of the Dean of Students. All students in the M.D. and 
SCie. 
“ences pr, grams 


Bencies occurring durin 


g hours when the Student Health 
students may go to the 


Emergency Room of the 
are the responsibility of the student 

enrolled on campus in the 1 niversity 
service. Students enrolled in off-cam 
n programs are not eligible. Bil 
student Health Service (f 


University 
tre; to receive 
pus programs 
ls incurred from all services 
or example, X-ray work, labe ratory 
S to private physicians) are the responsibility of the student 


nt Insurance— 


are required to have health and accident insurance 
Hous 
I à "8 and Food Service 
Iusin P é T 
dents On 8uaranteed to freshmen; accommodations are provided to other stu 
Per Wee fo -as available basis. The University's residence halls and meals- 
Meat baci. Od service Options are operated on a traditional academic calendar 
‘lo (late August through early May) 


To serve those students who do not 


dar, the oped the options described below 


University has devel 


J 
For assistance in locating area housing, contact the Off-Campus Housing 
rooms, 


Resource Center, which maintains computer listings of rental apartments, 
and houses. Bulletin boards are also available to advertise for roommates, avail- 
able housing, or housing wanted. Call (202)994-7221 for hours of operation and 
additional information 

Contract food service is available from August to May, based on the academic 
calendar of registration, exams, and vacation periods. Rates for the various meal 
plans are available from the Office of Residential Life. Contract service 1s catete- 
ria style and provided in two residence halls and the Cloyd Heck Marvin Cente 
Meal coupons may also be used on a cash equivalency basis at most GW fooe 
service sites 

Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrangements 
with the Office of Residential Life regarding the B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation 
Kosher Meal Plan 

Additional information on residence halls and food service is 
from the Office of Residential Life, Rice Hall, Suite 402, 2121 I Street, N.W „or cà 
(202)994-6088 


also av ailable 


University Counseling Center 

i » per 

Ihe University Counseling Center was established to help students resin Fie 
| z 

sonal, social, career, and study problems that can interfere with their à ac lis 

je study skis 


success. Services include workshops and groups on topics that inclu “it 
time mal 


procrastination prevention, stress management conflict management, f per- 

agement, and self-esteem; clinical services, including crisis intervention, brie L^ 
rogral» 

sonal counseling, and referral assistance; and consultation and training pros 


sting, 4D* 


for student, faculty, and staff groups. Career counseling, vocational te "m 
d indiv 


referral services are available to GW students, faculty, staff, alumni, an 
uals from the greater Washington community > 
` a nts can be 

Students with disabilities are asked to call ahead so that arrangemen 


made to adapt services or to meet at an accessible site 


Career Center 

e 
; search strat 
jents ane 
work 


he Career Center promotes effective career planning, teaches j jl 
1 GW stuc 
nseling; 
Effective 7. 


gies, and facilitates contact between prospective employers anc 
alumni. Services include full- and part-time job listings; career cou 
shops Cincluding Job Search Strategies, Letters and Resumes, and | serv 
viewing); a career resource library; campus interviewing; a resume referral 5€ 


we educ 
[e perative edt 


jicat¢ 


resume critiques; a telephone-accessed job listing service; « i 
p 


and a credentials service that supports graduate pre ‘fessional schot | af 


Speech and Hearing Center > 
de rang" 


wi É 
atment of à impa" 
and 


development n 
and sper ijable 
» ava" 
" » Ce 
language impairments resulting from neurological damage. Service " Aluation an 
> EvalUs" 7 ech 


The Speech and Hearing Center provides diagnosis and tre 
of speech, language, and hearing disorders. These include 
ments of articulation and language, stuttering, voice disorders, 


for persons wishing to modify a regional dialect or foreign accent The SPee i 
aural rehabilitation are also provided for hearing-impaired indiv iduals cpeedh ane 
and Hearing Center operates in conjunction with the Department 9'* f 
Hearing 
Writing Center 

S sg Wi! 


In conjunction with the Department of English, the Writir 
ing instruction to GW students at all levels of experience 
are assisted in identifying writing problems and learning 


SCHOO! MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 
ideas 


—_—~ 


Trained tutors ( unc 


and other members o 
Specific 


Mass of 


lergraduate peer tutors 
tor 


graduate students, and the dire 
students individually On areas of 
assistance in such areas as Organizing a 
ion efficiently and « learly using correct grammar and punctua 
Betting started on a writing project, devel )pir 

to SUpport an argument, and presenting the 
tion to a research problem 


f the faculty) work with 


need or interest l'utors provide 


informat 


tion, 


ig a thesis provic 


ling evidence 
hindings of 


an experiment or the solu 
Disability Support Sert ices 
The Disal 


jility Suppe 
nec essary 


for disal 
CXtrac urricular life 


rt Services Office works t 


O ensure that the 
led students to 


special services 
parucipate fully in their academic programs and 
are provided through 1 niversity or community resources 
Mult; 4 
ulticulturat Student Services Center 
ulticultura] Stuc 
al support 


lle at Gy 
Various | 


lent Ser ICES Cer 


iter provides academic 
services for 


all GW minority stuc 
Through the ( enter 


co-curricular, and 
lents to enhance minority stu 
minority students receive orientation to 
and prop Niversity resources and are made aware of the many cultural activities 
"n Sr XISUOn campus and in the greater metropolitan area 


rhe Cen 
and can professional and peer counseling, course advising, tutorial services, 
students) and community ment: "ing programs. The staff is available to address 

In ad ademic and personal concerns 

through tion the Center enhances the quality of ethnic minority student life 
house "Ponsoring co-curri ular activities and leadership training The Center 
instruct, E "Ource center with computers for student use reterefice Ix oks and 
dent Se Nal materials a test file, and an information center. The Multicultural Stu 
(fo ices ( enter oversees the I 


and Leadership Program 


al ( )pportunity Pri gram) and various preparatory and pre 


Int 
ML. 
national Ser: 77 es Offic e 
Th d! 
€ Inter. 
Sche 'ernati nal Services Office 
iss, lars, fa ulty 
€s, ing luding 
Te Ses; Provide 
oni “ements ar 
e 
ation p 
and A pro 


provides services to GW's internati nal 
and staff. The office provides 


students, 
adv Ising 
cultural ac 


ig On a variety of personal 
ljustment, liv ing conditions 


academic concerns, and 
S immigration 


assistance and information on U.S 


government 
Yd regulations specific 


to the international community; conducts 
studying, and working in the United States; 
University community 


Brams to assist in liy ing 
es P 
Ultuna as à res urce 


center to the 
` “understanding 


on ISSUES of cross 


&nizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its stu- 
n the religious organizations of their 
gious bodies s: 


* ponsor various groups and form a link between 
e > 

ations E ity and the religious community. The 

"ins tp S available 


advisors of the religious organi- 

} for counseling and together constitute the Board of Chap 

en P 

Vation “NCE religious life on campus. Religious services and special obset 
S are also p e 5 


ages them to participate i 


C rovided for the 1 Diversity community as announced 
do 
Jd Ho. 
The SOR Marvin Center 
ary , 
NS In Center | 
aon Cen “ner is the campus community center and Bookstoe; bowing 
Mey. "ter, se 
ly * €T, several major food service facilities the GW Bookstore, a bow ling 
game room 


automatic bank machines and a travel agency. It also pro 
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vides meeting and event facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, and Univer 


sity guests 


Major Program Events 


Art Exbibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known artist 
is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Auditorium and in 
the Colonnade art gallery of the Marvin Center. Student art exhibits are presentes 


each semester 


Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts featur 
ing faculty, guest, and student artists thre ughout the year. Other concerts are hele 
regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the Smith Center 
al studio 
demons 
he oppor 
aspects o 


Dance—The GW Dance Company presents major concerts, inform 
performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lecture 
trations. Students may audition to become company members and have t 
tunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the tec hnical 
dance pr xductions 
Jazz Bands 


Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orcbestra—The University Glee Club, 
y severa 


and Orchestra present major performances to the University communit 
times a year, including regular winter and spring concerts 


ts an annual 
ona 
ona 


International Programs—the International Student Society presen 
international dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and internal 

„nati 
restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speakers on inte rnat 
topics 
‘ -ommit 
Program Board—The University Program Board, through its various col 


tees and in cooperation with other campus groups, regularly sponsors fil 
tures, concerts, social activities, and spec ial events 


ms, lec 


Theatre—The University Theatre produces four or five major play Marvin 
cals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts 7? 
l'heatre. Additional works, including original and experimental plays, 
duced in a more intimate studio theatre 


Department of Athletics and Recreation ] 

s 
; i , court 
The Charles E. Smith Center offers many facilities for student use, 1nc luding yol; 


ing Pi 
for basketball, vollevball, and badminton; a jogging track; a swimmie ock 
gin} i 


gymnastics and weight rooms; racquetball and squash courts; à sauna; i offe 
? .creatic 
ers. Based in the Smith Center, the Department of Athletics and Re me -omme” 
X 
a broad program of intramural and recreational activities designed to a 
date various levels of skill, experience, and interest 
Medical Center Facilities 
Walter G. Ross Hall ilities 
; faci" 
: rà tory ta k 
Walter G. Ross Hall, opened in 1973, houses the teaching and laborato" ity plo 
for students in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. It occuple? * 
on the northwest edge of the University campus 
Educational Support Services and 
Jinic?^ gd 
A group of core facilities and services supports the educational A Acid 
der the Office 


research programs of the Medical Center. Coordinated un 
emic Affairs, these services include the following 


SCHOOL OF MEDI 


INE AND HEALTH S IENCES 


r Offic e of Educ ational Re sources ( Shelle 
This office 


y A. Bader M.L.S Ed. D Director) 
Medical ¢ en 


and educational support 
ter through the Himmelfarb He 


IOns 


coordinates information services for the 


alth Sciences Library and Bk medical 


Communicat 

The lil 
110,000 h 
Sive audios isual stuc 
grams, 


rary s collection inclu« 


volumes 
ound journals, and 1,500 active journals. The lil 


ly center and microc mj 


‘omputer-aided instruction 
Ponents of the 


Medi ine's 


les nearly 108,000 24,000 monographs 


rary maintains an exten 
uter laboratory inc luding video 


and interactive media for all com 
A locally mounted subset of the National Library of 
E database is available as well ther information and biblio 
and electronic mail 


pro 
software 


curriculum 
MEDLIN 
graphic databases 
r Biomedic al Co 
^nter faculty 
Print media 


as í 


mmunications supports the professional activities of Medical 


staff and students requiring phi tographic, ill 


ustrative, graphic, and 
Office of Inforn 
Yficer) 
uation of 
Credit repe 
and Invent. 


tation Technology (Joel M. S bectman, M.D.. Ch 


Offers cx mputer assistance 
Student feedback 


rung, conference 
ries. The office 


lef Information 
[his office in Such areas as test sc ring 
course registration, continuing 


management, and 


, eval 
medical education 
automation of library procedures 


also supports small databases for research projects that 
( vay ` 
“Sm Interactive data maintenance or use forms that can be optically scanned. 
anc 
It can transmit data to the 1 niversity Computer Center for more sophisticated 

Processing 

. Mice of Education (Rhonda M. Goldberg, M.A., Director) The Office of Edu 
atic i 
Cor i, Works with fac ulty and students to improve the educational envir nent. It 
| l ^ 
of Ree evaluations of courses and curricula and works toward the establishment 

effective SV 


stems for evaluating student performance 


The r 
: George Washing 


i ton University Hospital 

an Seorg Washington 1 niversity Hospital, adjacent to the S hool of Medic ine 
The ^. th Sc tences, is an acute-care facility licensed to operate 501 beds 
Me icin pital >erves as the primary teac hing site for students in the School of 
the 1c E and Health Scienc es and for more than 400 physicians partic ipating in 
The A dited postgraduate training programs offered by the Medic al Center 
Vides x tay records more than 17.000 patient admissions each vear and pro 
Popuj road range of tertiary care services to an equally broad-based patient 

T ation 


the Zt Medic al Faculty 
imate LY of the Schox ;l of Medic ine 
Vh «50 Physicians who are full-tit 
$ 10 hay 


Eci: € part-time appi 


ka altie 


Bene, > Includin 
C y Mec icine 
dre ) c 


Associates (MFA) is the multi specialty group practice of 


and Health Sciences comprised of approx 
ne members of the teac hing faculty and oth 


ntments. They represent the full range of medical 


& hospital-based Practices such as anesthesiology and emer 
with subspecialists in 


all major fields except pediatrics. Primary 

Paci, Scians Practice and teach general internal medicine, pediatrics, family 
T le » and Beriatrics 

Year Ambulator Care Center, which logs more than 35.000 patient visits per 
Scien Š € Primar ambulatory teac hing site for the Schor | of Medicine and Health 
Care is and for the graduate medical education programs. Most of the out patient 
uli qc oided in Private, office-type settings: some primary care is delivered by 
les " ‘Plinary teams. The MFA also staffs a growing number of satellite facil- 
Clinica C "Single Specialty and multi specialty 


that provide sites for teac hing and 


are Within the 


Washington suburbs 


of a four-hospital system, serves a burgeoning suburban area and provides à 
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Ihe George Washington University Health Plan (GWUHP), a health main- 
1 to pr vide 


tenance organization, opened in 1972 to provide patient care anc 
in 


students and house staff with educational experience in a prepaid health pl 
setting. The GWUHP has more than 80,000 subsc ribers 
Primary Affiliated Hospitals and Researcb Centers 


Children's National Medical Center—Children's is the site for the School's 


Department of Pediatrics and offers a comprehensive clerkship experience for 
third-vear students and a variety of elective opportunities in the fourth year. The 
hospital provides primary and tertiary care to children in the greater Washington 


area and is a referral center for children throughout the world 

|, part 
II clin- 
hip pro 


Fairfax Hospital —This 656 bed voluntary community teaching hospita 


ical services, including psychiatry. Fairfax Hospital offers a rotating interns 
gram, a school of medical technology, and clinical fac ilities for a school of prat 


s 

tical nursing. Students of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences serve at -— 
^ i- 

hospital in clinical clerkship and elective programs. Fairfax Hospital is an affi 
| deu 

ated hospital for residency training in obstetrics and gynecology in the Georg 


Washington University Medical Center Program 

research 
research 
ed with 


The Jerome H. Holland Laboratory—One of the nation’s premier 
centers in biomedical science, the Jerome Holland Laboratory (the 1 
and development division of the American Red Cross), formally affiliate? ™ 
the George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
1994. A number of Holland Laboratory scientists have been appointed as facu d 
members at GW and are involved with the University's recently establishe 
Institute for Biomedical Sciences 


Holy Cross Hospital—Holy Cross, a 450-bed hospital, is a primary cli n 
pus that provides students with firsthand exposure to the practice of medici g- 
the community. It is a private, voluntary facility that provides à full range O fr. 
ical, surgical, and pediatric services for a growing suburban population he oa 
pital has consistently had one of the highest occupancy rates in the metropo 
area f 

Veterans Administration Medical Center—This 708-bed medical Pan 
has medicine, surgery, neurology, and psychiatry bed services Other C abili- 
services include radiology, nuclear medicine, laboratory (pathology? ren 
tation medicine, and radiation therapy. A 120 bed nursing home has re gents 
been opened. At any time, 140 residents and nearly 100 medical sv stall 
are receiving training at the VAMC under the supervision of 120 full-t at 


consultants, : ohol 


program 


Washington Hospital Center—This 821-bed private, not-for-pr 
serves the greater Washington area through patient care, teac hing, anc pe cf 
È : € vices Y^ 
A 74-bed intensive care tower supports the trauma and medical servier ervit? 


m We 
diology and open-heart surgery programs, and the area's only adult bu ept P’ 
| i ties wy jons 
Jinical r0 he 
clinica! ^4 othe! 


The center offers appr ved postgraduate programs in all specia 
chiatry and pediatrics for 205 residents and fellows. In addition, 
or teaching programs are provided for nurses, medi al technologists: * 


health sciences professionals 
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Committees 1995-96 


Academii Freedom and Ethics 


Admissions and , 
Appointments 
Continuing 

“duc ation C 


B. Wessels. ( hair 
idvanced Standing, | 
Promotions, and Tenure, M McGrath, Chair 
Medical Education. § Deutsch, Chair 

uncil, D. Karcher. ¢ hair 
^ “cational Evaluation, P. White, Chair 
Elections V. Barnebei, ( hair 


Health Sciences Graduate Student Evaluation, S. S faer, Chair 
Tealth Sciences Programs, J. Voss. ( hair 
Public Relations, R Edelson, Chair 


Research A. Kumar, Chair 


d'Angelo, Chair 


Alumni Associations 
Genera] Alumni Association 


The ob 


Jectives of this 
at 


e themselves 
Promote the ge 
Mem} 


association are to unite 
for charitable. educational 


neral welfare of the 1 niver: 
ership in the 


the graduates who wish to 
literary, 


sity 


associ- 
and scientific purposes and to 


Brady association is conveyed aut matically to anyone who has been 
$c EM from any school or division of the | niversity. Anyone who has earned 
good « it hours or the equivalent at the University, who has left the 1 niversity in 
Standing, and whose class has graduated is eligible for membership 
lus, C overning Board, composed of members representing the constituent 
Ciation - the University's schools and colleges, directs the activities of the asso- 
the Alu he voluntary leadership of the assoc lation works closely with the staff of 
be “Mni Relatic Ms Office in carry ing o 


( 
ntacted through the Alumni Relatio 


to N Medic al Alumni Association a 
Mec * Dgthening the positive 
Ine ang Health S 
mi lities to be 
. 1 is 
choo] ar 
° and 
nbs and 
Bovernar 


entra 
tio ral te 


nd the Medical Alumni Offic e are dedicated 
reciprocal relationship between the Scho j of 
ciences and its alumni by offering graduates tangible op 
involved in the life and support of the School. A key part of this 
to communic ate the achievements and concerns of the alumni to the 
to each other, and the accomplishments, aspirations, and needs of the 
its students to the alumni. Medical students are actively involved in 
XC€ of the association and their representatives serve on the Ci uncil 
o ? the associati N $ goals are programs that support students. In addi- 
lance th - Medical Alumni Annual Fund, which raises money for student assis 
t = se include the ( “atherine Breen Emergency Loan Fund. the Alumni Bed 
Sionaj fast pr gram for students traveling to residency interviews and profes- 
clude meetings, and the Physic lans Courtesy Program Programs for alumni 
Bram * annua] Medical Alumni Reunion Weekend and the Class Reunion Pro- 
alumni n, Active recognition program is in place, including extensive coverage of 
Memb.’ In GW Medicine 
( ‘Ship in the association includes th 
lington ledic ine who have 
Alumni n Diversity He Spital, 
Ny Ass; Cj 


e M.D. graduates of the School. 
completed postgraduate training in The George 
and all current medical students. The Medical 


ition and GW Medical Alumni Office are located at 2121 K Street. 
Vashington, D.C. 20037 
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The Doctor of Medicine Degree Program 


Admission 


[he George Washington University Se hool of Medicine and Health Sciences seeks 
to admit intellectually gifted, empathetic, and mature students who have the capac 
itv to excel in the science and art of medicine. Updated information on admission 
requirements, the application process, the program, and the curriculum is pro- 
lable from the School's Office of Admissions Applicant 


vided in a brochure avai 
are encouraged to review this document carefully 


Admission Requirements 

To be considered for admission to the Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) degree prt gram, 
applicants must have successfully completed a minimum of 90 credit hours at 4n 
accredited U.S. or Canadian institution of higher education Professional school 
credit may be applied toward fulfillment of this minimum requirement only if the 
credit has already been accepted by the applicant's college or university towart 
a bachelor's degree. (Under the quarter system, a credit is two-thirds of a credit 
s of under 


hour.) In most instances, applicants should complete four full year 20 
letion of the 


graduate study; only exceptional applicants are acc epted upon comp 


minimum requirements 

An early selection program enables George Washington Universit) under 
graduates to apply to the medical school at the end of the sophomore year. TE 
students accepted create a broad and vigorous program tailored to promote inie 
lectual growth during their last two years in college. After graduation, they eme 
the M.D. program. Applications and letters of evaluation are due in mid-May Con 
tact the Office of Admissions for more detailed information 


: NJ ent 
The following course work must be completed with satisfactory achieven“ 


a course? 
before the applicant can be « ertified for matriculation. All required science cou 4 
ar > rime 
must include sufficient laboratory work to ensure familiarity with the experi 
tal methods and techniques of the disciplines T 
in gf 


Biology—eight credit hours, including two credit hours of laboratory, 
eral biology or zoology, but not in botany n may 
Chemistry—eight credit hours of general inorganic chemistry (which ex 
include qualitative analysis), including two credit hours of laboratory, and eI 
credit hours of organic chemistry, including two credit hours of labx ratory. 
Physics—eight credit hours, including at least two credit hours Ol labora 
English—six credit hours in composition and literature, which ma) be thes 


tory: 
tan 
dard introductory college courses or their equivalents 


able 
" 1 i enal 
The number of required courses has been kept to a minimum i 
admissions * 
ea of study 


» ib e 


college students to pursue their own interests in depth. The 


mittee has no preference with regard to the applicant's major at 


plicants with majors in the arts, humanities, and social sciences are as é 


as applicants with science majors. The committee does expect, however, 

in the student's chosen area of concentration as well as in the require" "iae 
- : yr cant ac 

courses will reflect scholarly interests and show evidence of significant 

ment cal): 


e Admission Test V p 


Applicants must submit scores on the Medical Colleg the date 


MCAT scores will be valid only if the test was taken within three years O 


of expected matriculation 


Application Procedure jcan 
; » AMEE 

For Admission to the First-Year Class—The School participates in the » first 

Medical College Application Service (AMCAS). Applications for à place # pingto™ 


1 : 
year class can be obtained only from AMCAS, 2450 N Street, N.W pe for dis” 


D.C. 20037-1131. When completed, this application is returned to / 


ME 


DICINE DEGREE PR AGRAM 


tribution to schools selected by the 
December l of the 
When it receives 


the applicant 


applicant. The AM( 
year preceding that for wł 
the AMCAS application 


AS application deadline js 
admission is s 'ught 
the Office of 


lich 


Admissions wil] send 


a supplemental application requesting information not inc luded on 
the AMCAS application. The supplemental application and letters of recommen 
dation must be returned with the nonrefundable supplemental application fee 
8555) no later than January 15. TI 


1€ admissions com: 
Promising 


8 candidates to come fi 


nittee will then invite t} 
of the com 


1C most 
r personal interviews Applicants will be 


informed 
mittee's final decision as scx n after 


it does not 


the interviews as possible. Although 
assume an obligation to report missing or erroneous « redentials, the 
admissions , Hice will try to contact the 


e applicant if it is rx ted tl 

dentials are missing 
The Schox | also p 
applicants should re 
aPplication 
Submit their 
Sion 


lat necessary ¢ re 


articipates in the AMCAS I arly | 
ad the AMCAS inform 
materials. Ear] 


decision Program 
ation booklet 
y decision applicants shoul 
applications by August 1 of tl 
I$ sought, and (2 

dation 


Interested 
included with the AMCAS 
d be aware tl 
1e year preceding t 
ipplications 
received by the Off 


lat (1) they must 
hat for which admis 
and all letters of rec: Immen 
ice of Admissions no later than 
ese applications are usually made by ( )ctober 1 
should refer to the AMCAS information he 'oklet and to the 
ire available from the Sc hool of Medicine 
1s for the most up-to-dat 
Details inc 
1 


) their supplemental : 
and trans ripts must be 
“ptember 1 
Applicants 
Slons br X hi 
of Admissioy 
ation 


Bulleti, 


All applicants are 
Nation on 


rounds f 


Decisions on tl 


admis- 
and Health Sc iences Office 
e information available at th 


€ time of appli 
Irces supersede inf 


luded in those soi ormation contained in this 


reminded that the submission of false 
application forms « r in Connection with the appl 


r rejection. If such submission 
award of a de 


or misleading infor 
ication process will be 

is discovered after entrance into the 
gree, it will be grounds for dismissal or for revocation of 
For Admission With Adi 


anced Standing—Iinformatic n 
NM with 


and applications for 
advanced standing should be obtained fri m the Office of Admis- 
). Pr gram), School of Medicine and Health Sciences 2300 I Street, N.W.. 
"n, D.C. 20037 


ns may be submitted for eit 
standing must meet 
Sio year of study in the Scl 
“quirements) 
Al 


4PPlicants must submit the advanced Standing a 
ĉe by mi o wr e 
Oficiajn, mid-May, along with three 


ew. ranscripts will be y, 'quired. The 
Kk vith Selected students 
m the ( 


ice 
Selon», 
election P. 


her the second or third year 


all requirements for admission to the f 
1001 of Medicine an 


Applicants 
irst and/or 
d Health Sciences (see Admis- 


pplication and the applica 
letters of recommendation. If accepted, 


admissions committee will request an inter 
Detailed information 


and guidelines may be « »btained 
of Admissions in Febr: 


uary Of the intended year of transfer 


l'Ocedures 


applications fairly and expeditiously, the Sc 
lat screens applicants on tl 
account improvement 
nts Tor and ve lunteer 
Non m the Wash 
Poy Versity 


hool uses an eval 
undergraduate grades 
in performance in later years). MCAT scores. 


pertinent extracurricular activities, work experience, 
activities, Some ad 


additional consideration is given to appli- 


Ington metropolitan area and to applicants from George Wash- 
There are no age limits 


Ye basis of 


US initial sc reening, the Admissions ( ommittee then invites about 
hen ay ^5 for personal interviews 
1 al] Credentials 


me the admissions commit 
Cred 


» the cx nmittee 


and interview reports are available, the application is 


tee. Although grades and MCAT Scores are 
relies heavily on the essay portions of the applications, 
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letters of evaluation, and interview reports in assessing those motivational and 
personal characteristics it feels are important in future physicians 

Applicants who are offered a place in the « lass are required, within two weeks, 
to notify the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences, in writing, of their intent to accept the place reserved. A substantia 
deposit is required by July 1 and is credited toward the first semester's tuition. 


Program of Study 


The curriculum leading to the Doctor of Medicine degree prepares students for 


professional lives of continuous learning. It is presumed that all graduates Wi 
seek additional training before assuming complete respx nsibility for independent 
clinical decision making 

The curriculum is designed to provide education that is c mpreher 
to prepare graduates for generalist careers and to allow students the experie! 
on which to base career selection. It is also sufficiently trim to permit s und edu- 


sive enough 
nce 


cational progress aie 
In order to facilitate the need for earlier patient exposure, a course titled rhe 
Practice of Medicine was initiated in the fall of 1993. The first phase of this course 
places every student with a practicing clinician ever) other week throughout Yes 
I and II. On alternate weeks, clinical assessment skills (including learning tO take 
a history and perform the core physical examination) are taught by a mentor i9 
evaluated. In the first year, students concentrate primarily on normal human bio" 
ogy and function, with courses in anatomy, biochemistry, physiology, neuro 
biology, and immunology. The second-year « urriculum focuses on abnormi 
human biology. Core course work includes pathology, pharmacology, and n 
biology. The program then progresses to an interdisciplinary organ-system COUPE 
Introduction to Clinical Medicine. The Practice of Medicine course continues P 
preceptorships and small-group clinical skills development and discussions. 


k chips ane 
During the final two years, the program consists of required clerkship xasic 
training Ba N 


ot Medicin 
integral 


elective sequences designed to prepare the student for graduate 
science content will be reintroduced and reinforced as the Practice 
course continues. Basic science concepts and clinical practice are 
throughout the four-year curriculum tetris 

l'hird-year clerkships are required in medicine, surgery, pediatrics, obste di 
and gynecology, psychiatry, primary care, anesthesiology, and emergency, 
cine. Fourth-year students complete an acting internship in medicine, pedis 
or family medicine; a nonclinical (didactic) course; a course 
emergency medicine, and anesthesiology; and 24 weeks of electives 
of electives must be in surgical subspecialties ffiliated 

A variety of elective experiences are available at the University and its 2 
hospitals; permission may be granted to take electives elsewhere 


, medi 
iri 


Honors 
no fa i xdi 
tor o N of 
) perce” o) 


Students will be graduated “with distinction" if they have received 
conditional grades during the four-year program leading to the Doc 
cine degree and either (1) have received Honors grades in at least 5t id 
the total credit hours earned in required courses during the first three yen 
have received Honors grades in more than 45 percent ol the total cre 

earned in required courses during the first three years and have 
mended by a faculty committee on the basis of a strong fourth-year 


Joint Degree Programs 


Integrated Bachelor of Arts/Doctor of Medicine pas 


The University offers a seven-year integrated B.A./M.D. program t have 
been designed for honors students of high ability and maturity who Me 
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y 3 

before applying to college, that they wish to | 
accomplish that goal in a shorter amo 
IS usua] 


ecome physicians and want to 
Detailed ir 
Braduate 


unt of time and at a lower overall cost than 


Yormation on this program is available thr: ugh the GW 1 nder 


Admissions ( fice 


Integrated Engineering and Medicine Program 
The Integra 

high school 
"Dgineerin 
year p 


ted I ngineering and Medicine Pr gram is of 
students interested in pursuing a degree 
8 and Applied S ience, followed by 
rogram, 


^». Program i 
th 


tered to highly qualified 
program in the School of 
an M.D. degree 
ed each semester 

through the GW 1 ndergrad 
in the S 


This is an eight- 
Detailed informati n on this 
uate Admissions Office and 
g and Applied Science 


with progress review 
s available 
€ admissions office hool of I ngineerin 
Joint Doctor of Medicine ar 
| ip ian School of Arts 
of E le to qualified students w ho seek both the 

Philos, phy degrees The 
are identica] to thi 
“ine and Health S 
o enter the 
Bain admissi mt 
Medicine 
Or affiliar 
Under 


1d Doctor of Philosophy 
Peration with Ci lumt and Sciences, 


a dual program is 
> Doctor o 


f Medicine and Doctor 
ust be fulfilled for both degrees 
y established in the School of Medi 
100l of Arts and S iences 

?rospective student must 


School of Arts and Sciences and 
ces. If admittec 


Joint degree 


requirements that m 
ose currently and separatel 
ciences and Columbian Scl 
joint degree pri gram, a [ 
O both ( olumbian 
and Health Sc ien 
Ion with the 


l€ jurisdictior 


apply for and 
the School of 


1 to both schools, the student may apply 


program. Work toward the Ph.D 


iS performed 
More | . 1 Of a departmental ck ctoral committee and IS available in 
làn 50 research fields 
he cident Working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 credit 
hour “Pproved work taken in the M.D. progr 


am toward the minimum of 418 
General or Cumulative 
k is normally taken during the 
and in the years follow ing the 
h for the dissertation may 
graduate course 
The estimat 


Course work required to qualify for the 
‘Ph.D. candidacy 


lternate with the 

D degree 

Ger “ral With the final 24 credit hours of 

join n OT Cumulative Examination 
TOgram is six years 

Philo. US of the 


are 


Exami- 
semes- 
award 
begin con 
work leading to the 
ed time for completion of this 


This course wor 
lat a 


> medical program 
The student's researc 


requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of 


included in the Graduate Programs Bulletin of the 1 niversity, 
Ctsity, 1 rom ( olumbian & hool of Arts and Sciences, Ge rge Washington Uni- 
y ashington, p 20052 


°Ctor of Medicine and Master of Public Health 
Ger 
Wit its Who Wish to pursue the Master of Public Health degree in conjunction 


apply separately to each program 
l all requirements for each degree, although a limited 
applied toward both degrees with the approval of the 
alfairs. By taking M.P.H courses during the summer and 
; Medical students should be able to compl 


. 1 

Those © Doctor of Medicine degree must 

amoun, mitted must fulfil 

kan lt o credit may be 
( " 

elec; i academic 


ete both degree pro- 


: lo enter residency training on the usual schedule. For specific 

Pro a Tents Of the M.P.H program, see the Master of Public Health Degree 
l in this Bulletin à] 
Jivic: 

Isio, M j 
t; n of Special Programs 

Pecia] 
Electa division has been created to 


allow flexibility in the pace at which 


proceed toward the M.D degree. In most U.S. medical 


students are required to take 


a full load of courses each 
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semester or quarter. The Division of Spec ial Programs offers the opportunity tO 
take courses at a decelerated pace. At the present time, it is not à division to which 
students may apply directly. Access is offered by administrative action, on advice 
of the Admissions Committee, or in some cases, following faculty review of aca- 


demic performance 


Decelerated Program 
The Decelerated Program enables selected students to spread the highly com 


pressed work of the first year of the M.D. program over two years Applicants are 
they 


invited to enter this program if, in the view of the Admissions Committee, 
aber- 


show great promise but present cause for concern because of weaknesses Or 
rances in academic preparation. Typic al examples would be an applicant W ith rel- 
atively low or inconsistent grades or MCAT, or a long perit d intervening between 
completion of undergraduate work and application to medical sc hool. If in the 
view of the Admissions Committee there is a reasonable expectation that the stu- 


dent's preparation for the remainder of the program would be strengthened by 

» prO- 
invited into the p“ 
To continue 
wer 


deceleration in the first-year program, the student may be 
gram. Courses are taken with students in the four-year program 
bevond the first year, five-year program students must achieve grades not lo 
than one standard deviation below the mean for all medical students 1n each 
course of more than two credits, (This is usually higher than the minimum leve 


of performance required for a grade of "Pass.") 


Remedial Program 


-— sed 
Students who have experienced academic difficulties that cannot be addres 


during the summer, or that require repetition of one or more major course 
during the following academic year, may be assigned to the Division of Spee 
Programs to take those particular courses. This occurs by administrative xe 
following faculty review, and enables students to retake courses without payne 
full tuition (see below) 

numbef 
of credit hours taken. The fee per credit hour is derived bv dividing the pnt 
tuition for M.D. candidates by the number of credit hours regularly taken by scd 
dents in that year. Thus, for students in the Five-Year Pro gram the tuition fof ue 


| rogi“ 
year courses is divided over two years. For students in the Remedial Prog" ng 
d. Follow! 


tuition is paid only for those courses in which the student is enrolle d 
: ^ rond") ^ 
successful completion of the decelerated first year, students enter the secon’? 
program under the regulations for all four-year students 
Regulations for M.D. Candidates 
Preamble 
„e ent 
are © 
Students enrolled in the M.D. program are required to conform to, and nafte! 
tled to the benefits of, the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilitie she of sity” 
i 1 
the Guide”), as well as all other rules, regulations, and policies wit Ur legt 
wide applicability. However, because of the unique curriculum anc "ood 


requirements of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the Univers? (her 
of Trustees has established the following Regulations fot 
inafter “Regulations”). Certain procedures in these Regulations 
supplement policies established by the Guide. For instance, the proce? té 
in Section 7 of Article B of these Regulations is designe de 


| to prov ide f 
tion . ifl 


against improper academic evaluation as guaranteed by Article II, 9e dures 
Guide (Protection Against Improper Academic Evaluation). € ther | 
these Regulations are meant to replace procedures set forth in the € 
instances. For example, all cases involving alleged misconduct by! 


roce j 
Sui e most 
;u 
p.c 
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4 Will be processed under these Regulations unless the Schox 4 Of Medicine and 
Health sciences dean for academic affairs or his/her designee (hereinafter dean 
for academic affairs decides in a particular case I 


ise to Nave the « ase processed under 
the Guide's Code of Student Conduct. In th 
Suity betwee 


ne Case of any Inconsistency or 
Ces, inc] 


ambi 
and poli 


! these Regulations and 1 wide rules, regulations 
uding the ( uide, these Regulations shall govern 


niversity 


A, General 
l 


The minimum requirement for the M.D 
'd by the Scl 
4 passing grade in all 
electives in the 


degree will be the completion of 
IOOl'S Faculty senate to be required, and 
courses taken, whether required or not, other than 
frst and second years (Minimum requirements for M.D 
candidates in the Doctor of Medi ine Special Programs are different 
such students are referred to Artic le I of these Regulations for 
regarding mx dified minimum rec 


ju rements. ) 
| sing the guidelines below 


all Courses designate 


, and 
a Slatement 


the Education Counc il will periodically deter 
mine and report to the school’s Faculty Senate on the appropriate number 
Of credits for all c UTSES 
First and Second-Year ( Ourses 
a 


One credit hour for each hour of lecture time per week per 
adjusted a 


semester, 
5 appr priate 


One credit hour 


b for each two or three hours of laboratory 
Broup teaching t 


and/or small 
"ume per week per semester 
Third- and Fo 


adjusted if appropriate 
urth-Year Courses 


C. Five credit he urs for each four-week experience; three credit hours for 
each two-week experience 
BR 
- Bvar,..... 
aluation of Academic Performance 
l. The faculty is responsible for evaluating the performance of students in 
4 Meaningful 


useful The authority for assignment 
Of grades rests with academic departments or with faculty ot interdiscipli 
Nary courses. Exc eptions ł 


and timely manner 


are the notations of Incomplete and W ithdrawal 
‘see bel. W), which require the concurrence of the dean for academic 
affairs 
à, De hi f j basis tl 
*partments are responsible for the assignment of grades on a "asis that 
I5 rational, just, and unbiased 
3 The or. | : T 2d Vio M Il be 
slading system for all rx nrequired electives will be 
Pass (P) Fail (F) 
For all required courses and seni r electives, the grading system will be 
: : a ` 
Honors (H) In Progress (IPG) 
Pass (P) Incomplete (I) 
Conditional ( N) Withdrawal (W) 
Fail (F) 
í 


I xempt (EX) 
he follow ing d 


Tonors (H) 
Mined by 


3Ssigneq m 


efinitions apply 
Those students whose performance in a subject is deter 
the responsible department 


to be of superior quality may be 
1e grade of Honors ( H) 


All students, with the 


exception of those defined above. 
lance in 


a subject meets the requirements established by the 
artment shall be assigned a grade of Pass (P) 


e CN )—Those students who do not 
~ K 
Wirements estal 


meet the minimum 
department, but who could 
a limited program of remedial 
grade of Conditional (CN) 


lished by the responsible 
be expected to do so through 
Work, may | . 


De assigned the 


5. All departments must submit F and CN grades to the Office of the 


6. The dean for academic affairs will inform the EEC 
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Fail(F )—Those students whose performance in a subject « learly falls $O 


far below departmental passing standards that limited remedial work would 
be inadequate to correct the deficiencies shall be given a grade of Fail (F). 
In Progress (JPG ) The notation of IPG will be assigned to students 
in courses that require more than one semester for completion. A grade 
will be assigned upon completion of the entire course in à subsequent 
semester 
Incomplete (1)—The notation ol I will be assigned by the fac ulty mem- 
ber or department when a student fails to complete all the required work 
in a course. Assignment of an Incomplete requires the concurrence o 
dean for academic affairs on a case-by-case basis. A student in the first Of 
second year may not proceed in the we rk of the following year until à grade 
of I has been converted; a student in the third or fourth year must remove 
a grade of I prior to graduation. If not converted to a Pass, a grade of I wil 
be changed automatically to a grade of F within one year 
Withdrawal (W)—The notation of W will be assigned only wh 
dent is unable to continue in the course for reasons acc eptable tot 
for academic affairs. Such reasons may not include poor schi Jarship. 
Exempt (EX)—The notation of EX will be assigned when à student 
proves competent in a subject and is excused by the responsible depart 
ment: or when a student is given credit for passing an equiv alent course - 
another institution acceptable to the department and the dean acao 


f the 


ena stu- 
he dean 


for 4 


mic affairs ; 
Dean for 


1 
ted í 
Academic Affairs as soon as possible after the student has complet 
course or clerkship roped 
` b t , devel¢ 
A definition of work required to convert an F or CN shall be develof 


:valuatiof 
by the department, reviewed by the Committee on Educational e anc 


(otherwise known as the Educational Evaluation Committee, OF p ist bE 
les mu: 


approved by the dean for academic affairs. Any F or CN grac he stu” 
) : e $ 
converted at a minimum to a Pass grade. A grade of F requires da. e 

, sence * 

dent repeat the course or complete an equivalent remedial expert l 


- ke as deve 
grade of CN may be converted by a program of more limited work, 4 


oped by the responsible department and approved by the FEC. m the 

No student may proceed from the first to the second year Of Ir ade 
second to the third year of the M.D. program without having first Up? cd 
all grades of F and CN. Students with failing or conditional perform v 
in third-year clerkships may remedy those deficiencies during -— É 
year with the approval of the dean for academic affairs Conditiona 


yr fail- 
prio 
reat 
ing grades in fourth-year courses shall be remedied in the fourth ) 


to receiving the M.D. degree el will be 
Performances upgraded from the conditional to the passing ee jed il is 
graded as CN/P. A student may elect to repeat the course, prov? <onvet 
being offered, rather than undertake a limited remedial program wb the 
a Conditional grade. In that case, the initial grade remains i 
repeated course is listed and graded separately jean fof 


z r the ¢ 
Failure to convert a CN within the period as pr scribed by t CN/F- 
A OG 
academic affairs shall result in automatic conversion of à CN XH | su 
z S01. 5 
of the mp the com 


, ` € 
dents receiving grades of F or CN and submit their records ! 


mittee for evaluation and recommendations r inacc 

just O' ring 
une ti yritit 
ype ai (fair? 


kenn. ilio? 


Any student who considers a grade or evaluation to be 
rate may, within 14 calendar days of receiving the grade, af 
to the signer of the evaluation with a copy to the dean fo 
The student is deemed to have received the grade three ¢ 
of the official grade form. If the issue is not res jlved 


lays à ter Ig satis 


to the stude 
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m^ 


faction within 30 calendar days of 
appeal it in writing to the ¢ hair of 
the reasons for rec msidering the 
Of this written st 


receipt of the grade, the student may 
the responsible department, setting forth 


grade or evaluation. The student shall 


atement to the dean for ac ademi 
The chair shall conduct a review. c insulting as 


faculty, staff. and the student and convey 
In writing, with a COpy to the dean for 
resolved to the student's satisfact 
to the chair. and s/he wishes to 
Ing to the dean for 
the dean for 


send a copy 


affairs 

appropriate with other 
à determination to the student 
academic affairs. If the issue 
ion within 14 days of rec eipt of 
appeal it further, 
academic affairs In 
academic 
evaluational or grading 


used for other student 


IS not 
the appeal 
s/he shall do so in writ 


considering the student's appeal 
affairs is limited to det 


ermining whether or not the 
procedures used were essentially the same 
s in that course and. inde 
Whether or not there is suffic ient evidence of 


uation. In Carrying out this task, the 

his/he sole discretion. seek advice from an ad hoc 

review the complaint. There should be botl 

lation on suc h à committee but no n 

In question 
Should the dean for 


unjust or inaccurate. 
ment, 


as those 
pendent of that conclusi. n, 
an unjust or erroneous eval 
dean for academic 


affairs may, at 
committee formed to 


1 student and faculty represen 


iember may be from the department 
academic affairs find that the 
s/he will, in consultation with th 


determine an appropriate reevaluation | 
the Student. The decisi in of t 


Failure of the 
Stated time limits, 


grade or evaluation is 
ie chair of the depart 


?rocedure and/or grade f 
he dean for academic 


student to comply with 


t m 
affairs is final 
these procedures, in 


luding the 
of the grade 


indi ates acc eptance 

A. : 
Academic Dismissal 
A 


a 


Student is at risk for academic dismissal under th 


Ives grades of CN and/or I 
st semester of Year I: 


e following conditions 
The Student rece 


Courses in the fir 
- The stu 


in two or more required 
b 


lent receives grades of F in two or 


more required courses (or 
greater than 3 credits in 


any academic year; 


and/or F in three or more required 
tives) in any academic year 


Senior elec tives) of 
The Sti 


ident receives grades of CN 
Course 


S (or senior elec 
d The Student receives a grade of F in one or m 
Senior electives) totaling 12 
Or totaling 20 or me re 
*. The student 

Senior electi 


ore required courses (or 
or more credit hours in any academic year: 
credit hours in the M.D program; 


receives grades of CN and or F in required courses (or 
es) totaling 


20 credit hours or more of w rk in any acade- 
f MIC year, or totaling more than 30 credit hours in the M.D program; 
The Student receives a grade of CN or I 


elective. y hen that student has pr 
Missa]. 


` in a required course or senior 


eviously been at risk for academic dis- 


The Student receives a Fail grade on the USMLE Step I exam on three 
attempts. or 
The 

The Student fails to meet 


led for that Student by tl 
“Ontinuation int 


he M.D. pri gram 
41. ONditio 
"ie 


in nal (CN) 
ben ves cx tribute to 


any special requirement(s) previously speci- 


ie dean for academic affairs as a condition for 


N 


es in required courses and senior 
, inc luding those that have 
shall count as an F in deter- 
academic failure. A failure in a course 


i en to remedy a grade of ] in 
addition. | F 


! à required course will count as 


D 
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à A student at risk for academic dismissal will receive notification from the 
dean for academic affairs that s/he is at risk. Notification w ill be made upon 
report of the grade that puts the student at risk for academic dismissal. 

í. The EEC, in an advisory capacity to the dean for academic affairs, shall con- 
duct a review of the student's academic record and any written statement 

the student may wish to submit to the dean for ac ademic affairs in a timely 

fashion. The review shall include an opportunity for the Committee to meet 
neither the Univer 


with the student; since the meeting is not adversarial, 
hereafter, the 


sity nor the student shall have legal representation present 


EEC will meet in executive session and develop a rec ymmendation to the 
dean for academic affairs. The written recommendation will be submittec 
to the dean for academic affairs, along with the written documentation 
reviewed by the EE( 

5. The dean for academic affairs will decide on a student's dismissal from, or 
continuation in, the M.D. program. The dean, at his/her sole discretion, may 
meet with the student prior to making a determination The decision of the 
dean shall be in writing and will include the reasons for the decision 

6. The dean is not bound by the EEC recommendation. In the case of à wt 
dent who is allowed to continue in the M.D. program, the dean may me 


litions that may 


ify the academic program and/or impose special conc i 
irs is fina 


continuing in nature. The decision of the dean for ac ademic affa 


Irregular Progress 
l. Repetition of a Year 
Upon advice of the EEC, the dean for academic affairs may rec 
a student in academic difficulty repeat a year, or s/he may perm 
at risk for dismissal to repeat a year. Requiring repetition of a yea jd be 
be an option if there was a pattern of academic problems s 
he next ace 


difficult or impossible to remedy before the beginning of the. dent 
puon if the s » of 


juire that 


10€ 


mic year. Permitting repetition of a year would be an o 
was subject to dismissal on academic grounds but s 
mastering academic material on an additi nal attempt « 
without further major difficulty toward becoming à competen 
^ student eligible for promotion may be allowed to repeat à year at ^ 
own request ] 


icia! 
t physi ir 


2. Leave of Absence im may 
> atl , 
Leave of absence, including the conditions and timing « of the re 
be granted at the discretion of the dean for academic affairs 


3. Withdrawal from the M.D. Program am sub 
In the event that a student who withdraws from the M.D Pram, s/he 
sequently changes his/her mind and wishes to re-enter the pa appt 
yher 4 
must reapply through the admissions process, as would any ‘ 
cant for medical school 

Evaluation of Professional Comportment poer 
, aise co! or 
Occasionally, a student's behavior, or pattern ol behaviors, may rai» ye? 


*.» DIC 
ine The P LE 
as to the student's suitability to continue in the study of medicine "accepi" 
described below is intended to deal with behaviors that may ye ule 
to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences or raise questions a 
dent's fitness for the practice of medicine jem 

í cao ve 
yer than 4 muni 


1. When a problem with professi« nal comportment (od " 
con s vef 


honesty) regarding a student is perceived, the observer WI 1 se f 
| nt , communi e 7 
this concern to the dean for academic affairs. If the CO! remen 
„n state 
bal, it must be confirmed immediately by a signed written st 4l 
it will be p d furthe ade 
not be pursued further „onf Thé 
pate 4 € 
«eate ? 
2. Upon receiving such a communication, the dean will crear 5 placed 


file in which all documents pertaining to the matter WI 
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contents of the file 


will be preserved for 
years from the 


date of separation or 
“ine and Health S 1ences 


a period 
graduation from the Scho | of Medi 
Access to this file w ill be restricted to the student 
under consideration; the dean for academic affairs and 
EEC; the Subcommittee on Professional Com 
constituted; and 


portment of the EEC. 
attorneys for the 


University and student 


The dean for academic affairs will 


munication has been 


notify the student in writing that 
dent has a prol 


received from someone who perceives that the 
lem with professional cc mportment. The notice will include 
4 Copy of these Regulations 


The dean fi T 
as possil Je 
academic 


acom 


academic affairs wil] meet informally with the student 


At that meeting, or as sox n thereafter as possible, 


allairs may do one « r more of the follow ing 
Advise the 


the dean for 
a student 

| b Recommend that the 
|] 


Gent's expense 


Develop additional information 
his/her peers, faculty 
deemed to l 
S/he may b 
evaluation 

Sity, 


student seek professional assistance, at the stu 


through contacts with the 


professional consultants, and/or any other source 
lave relevant information 


With the student's concurrence, 
€ relerred for a medical. psychiatric, and/or psychological 


The cost of such an evaluation will be paid by the Univer- 
and the student will "rofessional consul- 


| be asked to authorize the f 
tant to make a written report to the dean for inclusion in the student's 
Confidential file. This authorization of the release of information regard- 
ng a psychiatric o hall be made only after 


r psychological evaluation s 
the Student has had a chance to review the w ritten report 
Refer the 


student, 


d 


Case ti 
Suspend the 
y Subcommitte 
>. The 

May 


^a Sube mnmittee on Pr fessi nal ¢ ompi rrtment 


& investigat 
e on Professional Con 
Involvement of 


student pendin ion and recommendation of the 


iportment and/or the EEC 
and actions taken by th 
be continuing in nature 

graphs 6 thr ugh 19 
rofessional ¢ omportn 
A Subco; 

yt 


1e dean for academic affairs 

Pay, poat 
"a apply if tbe student is refi 

On p, ; - 


"red to a Subcommittee 
ent 


6 

nmittee on Pr es. 

t€ chair of the pp 

e third and/or f 
Or > 

5 Ne of wh 


chair will be named 
consist of two students from 


ourth year of the M.D Program and two faculty, at least 


a member of the EEC 
affairs will notify the stuc 


>. The student will be 
8 of this notice to ob 


lent in writing of the com- 
allowed ten calendar days 
ject to any person's appointment to the 


h objection must be sent to the Dean in w riting. The dean 
obj csi demi. affairs will, at his her sole discretion, determine whether m 
Su komn Warrants the appx intment of one or more different persons to the 
g The Su "Mee, who shall be selected as set forth in paragraph 6 
View y ommittee will investigate the allegation. The Subcc mmittee im 
Ommitte. student's confidentia] file and interview him or her The Sub- 
Other pe € also may gather and review other material and intervie W any 
beli 4 La n who the Subcommittee, at its sole disc retion, has reason to 
When jt dd have relevant information to contribute. The Subcommittee, 
Me Cems 


Ca appropriate, may ask the dean to refer tl 
May o ' PSychiatric l 


CO Or psychi logical eval 

9 If th Nsidey information such 
e 

hi Ubcommittee 

ated Vill make 

; the COst will 


ie student for a 
uation so that the Subcommittee 
an evaluation would reveal 

requests such an evaluation. th 
such referral. No stude 
be borne by tl 


Ye dean for academic 
nt may be compelled to be evalu- 
Y* University and the student will be asked 


of time not less than five 


the dean's staff: the 
if one is 


Stu- 


as soon 
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to authorize the professional consultant to make a written report to be 
included in the student's confidential file This authorization of the release 
of information derived from the evaluation shall be made only after the stu- 


dent has had a chance to review the written report 


The student under review and/or the student's attorney or advisor may 


not in the 


attend the information-gathering sessions These sessions are 
attorney 


nature of an adversarial proceeding the student and/or his or het 
e » X 
or advisor may submit questions to be answered by persons interview 


ft 
by the Subcommittee, but the procedure regarding their questioning is le 

€ T > > yn 
to the sole discretion of the Subcommittee The student may speak ¢ 


1 Ari ct. 
his/her behalf and may submit other material. The legal rules of evidenc 


including, but not limited to, those rules regarding relevancy and hearsay: 
are not applic able. The student may suggest that the Subcommittee o 
view additional persons, but the decision to interview such persons P le 
to the sole discretion of the Subcommittee l'he student and the studeni” 
attorney or advisor cannot be present w hen the Subcommittee meets # 
executive session 
Meetings of the Subcommittee are confidential. Minutes of the Subcom 
: ie completion 


mittee will be placed in the student's confidential file upon tl 


of the Subcommittee's review 
" / eting? 
The chair and all members shall be required to be present for all me 


of the Subcommittec ; 
ran fof 


The Subcommittee will make its final recommendati sha 
academic affairs. Such recommendation(s) will be in writing an "me 
ommendations 
i to, one OF 


on(s) to the de 


include findings of fact and the reasons for the rec more 


recommendation(s) could include, but is (are) not limitec 
of the following 


a. Advising the student » stU* 
b. Recommending that the student seek professional assistance, 4f e 

dent's expense "E 
c. Recommending conditions with which the student must comply in* 


to continue in the M.D. program 


d. Recommending temporary suspension from the M.D. program 

e. Recommending dismissal from the M.D. program gat 
The Subcommittee shall make an additional recommendation he stu" 
ing whether or not the confidential file will be made a pait 9 


dent’s permanent academic file MD 
he ! 
rom t il pe 


If the Subcommittee recommends suspension or dismissal ! iter wi 
m 


program, or any modifications of the ac ademic program, the n , rep 
and WE cyh 


referred to the EEC. The EEC will review the c ynfidential file the 9. 
of the Subcommittee. The chair of the Subcommittee will prese the ER 
committee report to the EEC and will respx ynd to inquirie» io" y be pre 
members. The student and/or his or her attorney Of advisor may pmi? 


; SU 
i nay ? i 
sent during the presentation of the Subcommittee « hair and may ^. di 


written statement to the EEC. The student and/or his or her ae, EEC N 
sor will not be able to question the Subcommittee « hair Or the the Be 
bers, or present additional witnesses, and cannot I 
meets in executive session. The student may be int 
the student attends the meeting; however, this meeting S 
novo hearing of the matter The EEC will either remand the ! 
the Subcommittee if additional information 1S required, pos 
its written recommendations, along with those of the Subcom 


,r bat 
matter ubi 


mitte“ 


dean for academic affairs 
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academic affairs will 
report of the Subcx munittee, 


duced The dean, 
to making his/her 


review the 
and the report of the EEC 
at his/her sole discretion 


determination 
l 


The dean for academic affairs will take 
priate, including dismissal of the 
will inform the student in writing of his/] 
The student shall have 
the dean for 
the vice 


whatever action s 


student from the M.D program 


ier decision 


15 calendar days in wl 
academic affairs 


president for medica] 
vice president for medical 


forth in these Regulations have been complied wit! 
decision shall be deemed a waiver of any 
“ean's decision, and sł 
| The vice president 
j record of the 


At any time during the process, if t} 


by an attorney, the University will have 
therefi Te, 1S required to i 
the hearin 


E The Honor Ce 
l 


lich to ay 
Such appeal shall be 
affairs. The sc of 
affairs to determine whe 


and all rights to cha 
an acceptance of the same 


for medical affairs will make 
proceedings. The vice 


iall be deemed 


a decision on the w ritten 
president's decisic on shall be final 
19 1€ student in question is 
its attorney present 
nform the Dean's Office two days in 
) be present 


The student. 


advance of 
8 if counsel is t 


xle 
Purpe se 


The ( )bjec tive 


of the Honor Code 
Ity, and y 


IS to foster a sense of trust, 
rofessionalism ame ng students and between students 
Its fundamental goals are to promote ethical behavior, 
Integrity of the academic enterprise, 
l'ésponsibility 


of behavior is 
ment of the 
Member oft 
nity must be 


responsibil- 
and faculty 


to ensure the 
and to develop in students a sense of 
to maintain the honor of the medical profession. This code 
designed to assist in the personal and intellectual 
medical student on the journey to becoming 


All members of the 
‘Ives and others 


devel: Ip 
a physician and 


he medical community medical commu 


accountable to themse 


Student Resp: nsibilities 


4. Students will not 
(1) Give 9r receive aid during an examination 
(2) Give or rec erve unpermitted aid in assignments 
V) Plagiarize any s. urce in the preparation of academic papers or clin 
ical presentations 
(4) Falsify any clinical report or experimental results 
Infringe upon the rights of any other students to fair and equal 
access to educational materials 
(6) Violate any other commonly understood principles of academic 
ku honesty 
"NO Ce 


icitly enumerate 


’ In situations where 
Inclear. the student has the res; 


4ppr Priate Honor ( ode 
deans 


all conceivable instances of prohib- 
the boundaries of proper conduct are 
onsibility to seek clarification from the 
Council member(s), faculty member(s), or 


Ü Ran 1 
th eh student has the responsibility to participate in the enforcement of 
us Code Failure to take Appropriate action is in itself a violation of the 
Code 
d, 


TE student must agree to participate 
üphoj iod, Prior to matriculation. m 
sity $ “Its principles while enrolled 

* 9cnool of Medicine 


in the enforcement of this Honor 
ust sign à statement agreeing to 


at The George Washington Univer- 
> and Health Sciences 


student's confidential file, the 


if one has been pro 
may meet with the student prior 


he deems appro 
The dean 


peal the decision of 
in Writing and sent to 
E of this appeal is for the 
ther the procedures set 
1. Failure to appeal the 


llenge the 


accompanied 
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G. Academic Dishonesty and Violations of the Honor Code be 
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Faculty Respx nsibilities 
Each faculty member has the responsibility to participate in the 
and clarification of the Honor Code. The faculty plays ¢ an 


lo this end faculty 


> enforce- 


ment, promotion 
integral role in the maintenance of the Honor ¢ ode 


will endeavor to 


a. Define the types of aid or collaboration px rmissible in course work 


i ) 
b. Avoid procedures or ambiguities that may create ndue temptation t 


violate the Honor Code 
( Reinforce the tenets of the Honor € ode 


The Honor Code Council 
e Honor Code Council (hereinafter the “Council”) shall consist ol six fac- 
' C 
ultv members and twelve students. Each ir’s class shall be represe nte i 
) 
» nominated by the Medic: il Schox 


by three students. These students shall | 
[he fac 


Student Council and 4 ipprovec by the € for academic affairs 4 
ational Evaluation Comm! 


. chair of the CoUn- 
ean 


ulty shall be selected by the chair of the Educ 
tee and approved by the dean for academic affairs The 
cil. who shall be a member of the faculty, shall be appointed by the d 
ity ‘pes and chair term» g 
the pi yssibility of two 


ouraged to re-€ 


for academic affairs. To ensure continu 

appointment will be three years and staggered, wit Ject 

" i ec 

contiguous terms of appointment. Students will be enc 
their representative members 

students 

he 


persons tor 
' rged with t 
all cases 9 


Members of the Council shall serve as reference 
and faculty. Furthermore, the Council as a whok ad ga? be cha 


t will review it- 
1 subcommi 


1 
idemk com 


continued monitoring of the Honor ( nds system 
alleged Honor € ode violations that have been submited toś 


tee on Professional Comportment in order to educate the act 


munity following the resolution of each case. It shall meet periodic: ing 
EEC, ine Ye 


and ja its findings to the 
Members of the ( ou 


ing the academic y 


uggested amendments to the Honor ( ode 
ed í 


serve on a Subcommittee on Professional Comportment conven “nde 
yor OOF 


Honor Code Committee to review an alleged violation of the Hot 1$ 
olatio™ 


or to recommend sanctions in established cases of Honor € ode v! 


When a student, member of the faculty, or Medical Cente! 
onor Code 


observes something 


hat appea s to be a violation of the H 


person will confront the indiv ee il(s) to receive an explan: ition anc 
satisfaction that there was no intention of breaching the ¢ ode 
that most events will be dealt with in toy manner. If satisfac 


gained the witness will take further action , wil 


y the 
the Honor Code Council regardin 5 


a. consult with a member of 
q written 


nesses’ observation in order to determine whether 
should be made; and/or . acade 


x : wan for 4 
b. submit a written report of the alleged infraction to the dean 


mic affairs 


When the dean receives such a report, s/he will create 


in which all documents pertaining to the matter will be placec ve e ye 
not less than and 


€ 
School of Medic unde 
o the stude? ac; the 
he pr 
r: be is const 
L £ 


tents of the file will be preserved for a period of time 
from the date of separation or gr: Mn ition from the 

Health Sciences. Access to this file will be restric ted t 
consideration; the dean for academic affairs and his/her s 
Council; the Subcommittee on Professional Compx tment, 
tuted; and attorneys for the University and student , that "1 $ 


The dean for academic affairs will notify the studet 
f the 


has received a written report alleging a violation O 
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notice will include 


a copy of the 
Candidates 


report and these Regulations for M.D 


t. The dean for 


ble 


mic 


academic 


affairs will meet with the 
At that meeting, or 


' student as s on as possi 


as soon thereafter as possible, the 


dean for acade 
affairs may do one or more of the folk wing 
a. If the witness filing 


g the report 
academic affairs agree on the 
agreement shall be 
Will be referred t 


the student conc erned, and the 
accuracy of tl 
noted in writing by 
o a »5ubcomn 
as an Honor Code 
will then be referred to the EE( 


ification of the student’s acade 
of this Article G) 


b If upon reviewing t 
) academic affairs 
dishonesty 


dean for 
ie charges, the fact of this 


all three parties, and the case 


Cx mnportment sitting 


The recommended sanctions 
for its consideration and 
mic program if n 


uttee on Professic nal 
Sanctions ( ommittee 


action for mod 
ecessary (see Section 11 


ie charge and any su[ 


porting evidence, the dean for 
believes that there 


iS insufficient evidence of 
IO warrant fu 


rther review, the dean mav 
Without further investigation or review 


academic 
dismiss the « harge 


If the student der 
With 


by 


iles the accuracy of 
drawn or dismissed 
a Subcommittee on 
Code ( ommittee 


the charge, and the « harge is not 
the case will be referred to the EF( 


for review 
Professional 


Comportment sitting as an Honor 


Paragrap 


bs 5 through 15 apply if tbe student i 
On Profes 


it is referred to a Sulx ommittee 

sional i omportment Paragraph 12 does not apph if the Profes- 

sional ( omportment Sub ommittee is Sitting as an Honor ¢ ode Sanc tions 

Committee 

>. The Subcommittee 
Named by the 


the Honor Cod 


on Professional Ci importment 


dean for academic affairs in consultation with the chair of 


€ Council. The Subc mmittee will consist of at least two stu- 
Cent members of the He mor Code Cor 


uncil and at least two faculty mem- 

"a of the Honor Code ( ouncil 
e dean for 
Position of th 


and its chair will be 


6, 


academic affairs wil] notify the student in writing of the com- 


e Subcommittee. The student will be allowed five calendar 
> mailing of this notice to object to any person's appointment 
mmittee. Such objection must be sent to tl 

academic affairs will at I 


àn objection warrants t] 


xe dean in writing 
lis/her sole discretion. determine 

iC appointment of one or n 
Pers, Ms t HI 


jore different 
o the Subcommittee, who sl 
Braph 5 


all be selected as set forth in para 
e Subcom 
ou committe 
Student with 
may gather 
the Sube 


Mation to 


8. Th 


nittee wil] investigate the alleged Honor Code violation. The 
e will review the student's confidential file and provide the 
the opportunity to be interviewed. The Subcommittee also 
rand review other material and interview any other person who 


MmMittee, in its sole discretion, believes may have relevant infor- 
Contribute 


e 
Student under review 


the information- 
- Of an 


and/or the student's attorney or advisor may 
gathering sessi 


ns. These sessions are not in the 
adversarial proceeding: tl 


€ student and/or his or her attorney 
uestions to be answered by persons interviewed 
but the procedure regardin 


OF ady 
` ISOr mz ù 
by the ly submit q 


tO t subcommittee, g their questioning is left 
le g 


The student may speak on 
iaterials. The legal rules of evidence. 
those rules regarding relevancy and hearsay, 
student may suggest that the Subcommittee inter- 
5, but the decision to int 


Ole disc retion 


of the Subcommittee 
ehalf 


and may submit other n 
my, Ut not limited to 
View aa, Pplicable. The : 

additional person erview such persons is left 


9 
10 
11 
Și 
i l 
' 
i l 
$ 
| 
i 


» 


» student's 
meets 1n 


to the sole discretion of the Subcommittee The student and the 
attornev or advisor cannot be present when the Subcommittee 
executive session 

Meetings of the Subcommittee are confidential. Minutes of the 
mittee will be placed in the student's c nfidential file upon the compl 


Subcom 
etion 


of the Subcommittee's review 


i setings 
The chair and all members shall be required to be present for all meeting 


of the Subcommittee 


ndation(s) to the dean fof 
hà 


The 
e ol 


l'he Subcommittee will make its final recomme 
academic affairs. Such recommendation(s) will be in writing and S 
recommendation(s) 


include findings of fact and the reasons fot the 
one or mor 


recommendation(s) could include, but are not limited to, 
the following 


a. Advising the student 


» S(U* 
b. Recommending that the student seek professi: ynal assistance, at the : 
dent's expense j 
, rder 
c. Recommending conditions with w hich the student must comply in‘ 
to continue in the M.D. program It 
esu 
d. Recommending that the work product be discarded, which might r ily 
é “tor? 
in an Incomplete, with the requirement that the student satisfac ria 
: 4 e " 
complete compensatory work, O! be re-evaluated on relevant mat he 
„medy for t 
e. Recommending that a grade of F be awarded, with the remedy f i 


F being the repetition of the entire course (i.e (of 
dial). with a notation of “Failed the course for academic dishones? the 
violation of the Honor Code”) appearing on the transcript, and W K n 
notation to be expunged at the option of the EEC at a later date A 
graduation -e the 
f. Recommending that a grade of F be awarded, with the remedy T 
F being the repetition ol the entire course (i.e., not the summer P (of 
dial), with a notation of “Failed the course for academic dishonest 
violation of the Honor Code”) placed permanently on the um m 
g. Recommending temporary suspension from the M.D. program, T he 


yl 
‘ " jon ¢ 
notation of “Suspended for Academic Dishonesty” (Or violat 


Honor Code") placed permanently on the transcript 
h. Recommending permanent dismissal from the M.D program, Y o 
notation of “Dismissed for Academic Dishonesty” (or “violation 
Honor Code”) placed permanently on the transcript 
Ihe Subcommittee shall make an additional recommendation 
whether or not the confidential file will be made a part o! the st 


J 


ing 
nef 


reg? 
dent's f 


manent academic record that 


> cide 
Should the Subcommittee on Professional Comportme nt d re 
infraction of the Honor Code has occurred, there will be no fU , MD 


If the Subcommittee recommends suspension Or dismis 
: the matter sport 


program, or any modifications of the academic program, * 
referred to the EEC. The EEC will review the c1 ynfidential file: 


of the Subcommittee. The chair of the Subcommittee will pre , the ^. 
committee report to the EEC and will respi nd to inquirie> pa be IE 
members. The student and/or his or her attorney Or advisor Py submit 4 
sent during the presentation of the Subcommittee ¢ hair anc i , » 


written statement to the EEC. The student and/or his or her ś > EEC occ 
r or the P^ re EPY 


sor will not be able to question the Subcommittee chai he 
»sent W 


bers, or present additional witnesses, and cannot be pre 
ewe? ~i 


meets in executive session. The student may be interv! 
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the student attends the meeting: how ever 
novo hearing of the matter The EE¢ l 
the Subcommittee i 
IIS Written 


dean for 


this meeting shall not be a de 
Will either remand the matter back to 
ormauon is required, or it sl 
2 with those « f the S 


f additional 


inf 
ini 


yall submit 


recommendations, alon ubcommittee. to the 


academic affairs 
The dean for academic affairs will rey iew tl 
report of the Sube mmittee, and t 
us/her sole discretion 
determination 

Should the d 

fessional ( OI 


ie student's confidential file the 
ne report of the EEC, if any The dean, at 
may meet with the student prior to making his/her 
ean for academic affa 


nportment 
Occurred, one 
Mic 


irs Concur with the 


' Subcommittee on Pro 
S conclusion that a v 


iolation of the Honor ( ode has 
Or More sanctions must be invoked by tl 

affairs, This may range from discard 
Of the student from the M.D. progr 
| On the trans ript 
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Or 
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am, with an ap 


product to dismissal 
propriate notation placed 


academic atfai 
; including dismissal « 
academic 
The su 
the 


rs will take whatever action is deemed appro 
f the student from tl 


ie M.D program 
alfairs will inform th 


The dean 
ie student in writing o 


T f his/her decision 
| ident shall have 15 € alendar days in which to appeal the decision of 
dean for academic affairs. Such appeal shall be sent in w riting to the 
vice President for medic al The scope of this appeal is for the vice 
President fo; medical affairs to determine w hether the procedures set forth 
In these Regulations have been complied with. Failure to appeal the deci- 
ston shall be deemed a waiver of any and all to challenge the dean’s 
“cision and shall be deemed an ac ceptance > same 
President for 

W nitten recor 
19. A 


affairs 


The vice medical affairs will make his/her decision on the 
l of the proceedings. His/her decision w ill be final 
tany time during the process, if tl 
Panied by an att ney 
dent, therefo 
9f the hearin 


Should the 
&rades 


t€ student in question is to be accom- 
the University will have its attorney present 
re, 1$ required to inform the Dean's tice 


8 if counsel is to be present 


The stu 


two days in advance 
20 


review pr ie date on which 
are submitted by the department, the notation Incomplete will be 
r the student in that course until charges have been fully 


Ocedures ni Xt be c mpleted before tl 


adju 
2] 


the institution prior to comple- 


€ following notation will } 


be placed on his or 
anse ript 


"Withdrew 


folk "Wing 
Code violati 


accusation of academic dishonesty (or Honor 
to complete review and determination 


'raduation — Acade 
Promotion from one year to the next for regular M.D. candi 
recommendation to the School's Faculty »enate for award of 
Jegree— will be upon completion of academic require- 
S indicated in section 1 of Article A of these Regulations, the min- 
Iutrement for the M.D. degree w ill be the c mpletion of al 

d by the Scho I's Faculty senate to be 
the first "Ourses taken, whether 
and/or and second years 


mic Requirements 
Benera] 

dates and 
the M D 


me 


t automatic 
S. / 


| courses 
required, and a passing 


required or not, other than electives in 


When evaluation of professional comportment 

des. 4 academic dishonesty is pending or completed under procedures 

ibẹ , pi : | i T 

ation m x » Articles ] and G of these Regulations promotion and gradu 

for ind "y De Postponed denied, or subject to additional requirements set 
dividual 


Students by the 


dean for academic 


affairs 
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Additional requirements may be set for all students by the faculty and/or the 


dean for academic affairs 
2. Specific Requirements 

2. Year I to Year II: Successful completion of all required work of the first 
year, with performance at least at the passing level. The student may not 
begin the work of the second year until all deficiencies of the first year 
have been satisfactorily remedied 

b. Year II to Year III: Successful completion of all required work of the 
ond year, with performance at least at the passing level; and successu 
completion of the requirements set by the Sc hool's Faculty Senate 
prerequisite to entering the third year. At present these include receipt 
in the Dean's Office of a passing score on Step I of the 1 nited State 
Medical Licensing Examination (USMLE) and certification of computer 
literacy by the Department of Computer Medicine Additional requie 
ments may be established and implemented by the EEC and Senate 
action alone. The student may not proceed with the work of the thire 
year until all deficiencies in work of the second year have been Sali 
factorily remedied 

c. Year III to Year IV: Successful completion of all required cler 
the third year with performance at least at the passing level 
may be permitted to matriculate in the fourth year despite unren es 
deficiencies in the third year performance; however, those deficien 
must be remedied prior to graduation during time that would otherw? 
be available to the student as elective time or vacation 

d. All students are required to take USMLE Step Il and have 


recorded prior to graduation 


> sec 


asa 


ships 9! 
A student 
nediec 


2 grade 


3. Eligibility for Graduation 
a. Students will be recommended to the Faculty Senate to be nents 
M.D. degree upon completion of the minimum academic req! filmen! 
described in Section 1 of Article A of these Regulations and fu 

of any additional conditions relating to professional 
and/or academic dishonesty imposed by the dean for 
pursuant to Articles E and G of these Regulations „mony 


nt cere 
commencement C* by the | 


b. A candidate is required to be present at the 
approve ; 


unless a written request for graduation in absentia 1s 
dean for academic affairs 
f. USMLE Policy 
^s of 1994, the United States Medical Licensing Examt 
W prising three steps, has become the s« le examination pathway nME) part 
for physicians. The National Board of Medical Examiners € B e be? 
| Examinations and the Federation Licensing Examination (FLEX) vU the 
$ phased out. This major change in medical licensure procedures F ious 
t recognition that the majority of medical schools require passing f 5 o dif 
Ji Step I (NBME Part I) exam as a separate requirement tor promot > 
ical clerkships or for graduation, has led to a reconsideration of tne , and 


x ` : rt icine 
the USMLE at The George Washington University School of Me ain 
; | to OD oto 


nation (1 'SMLE). 


to lice™ 


Health Sciences. Passing the USMLE Step I exam Is essentia y cho?" g 
| license to practice medicine; and, while out graduates may m x mone 
] practice, we believe passing these exams should ultimate?) í 
j criteria for graduation EU June 1 
i USMLE Step I. All students are required to take | SMLI E being ud 
Hd their second year. A Pass grade is required as a prerequisite ste TUM 
5 moted to the third year. Students who receive a Fail grade o" dn uly ff 
exam) are to complete the first clerkship of the third yor eine 


August). The students are then withdrawn for the mí nth o 


have the following two options 
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Option A: To take and pass tl 


le next offering 
before resu 


ming the third year in « 
this Option but whi 
tember) must t 


Option B 
and retake the exam the tis 
Option and who fail the exam for the second time (June and the fol 
lowing June) must retake and pass the exam 
in September 
Students wl 
ton ( 


of Step I in september 
Àctober. The students who choose 
fail the exam for the second time (June and Sep 


ake a leave of absence and retake the exam in June 


To take a leave of absence from scho | for the entire year 


following June. The students who take tl 


at its next administration 

10 fail Step I three times are at risk for 

of the Regulations for M.D. ( in this situation 

USMLE ep II. All students are required to take USMLI »tep II and have a z 

8rade recorded prior to graduation Although the requirement of a Pass 

grade on Step II prior to graduati consistent with the philoso 

| Phy of the ement is presently 
the 1 dates of the examination 
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medical school, this requir 
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and Health Sciences, a divisi in exists to accom- 
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carrying a full 

academic year 
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Span of two 


These include students 
academic load, but who are repeating courses dur 
Also included are students in a decelerated program 
' complete the work of the first two semesters across the 
ars. Other special programs may be developed for 

ns tor M.D. Candidates apply to all stu 


is, with the follow ing excep 


ir academic ye 
Inclusion in tl 


“ents in the 


us division. The Regul: 
Doctor of Medicine spec 
‘nts in the 


ial Progran 


lon 4 
for Stude decelerated progran 


*'( m a 
Norma] 


ll required cour years in the decelerated program— 
! } 
Progr. ly taken during the first two semest 
Bram "Students are 


ses of the first two 


f 


the regular four-year 
required to ac hieve better 
4S evidence of the 
load 


ian à minimally passing per 
likelihood of success when later carrying a full 
lo be allowed to c nünue from one semester to the next. the 


in each course of three or r 


achieve a grade more credit hours that 


departmental st 
dard d 
S In both the regular and 
Who fails to 
te dean for 


andards and that. in addition, is not more than 
€viation below the mea 


or the whole class (being all those 
decelerated program taking that course). Any 
meet this standard may be dismissed summarily by 


academic affairs w ithout review by the EF( 
Pon suç Cess 


f 
n 


action 


Students wil ful completion of the entire (traditional) first year erg 
as all Other be transferred into the regular M.D. pr gram and > ill eA e € r 
Withoy Me cal students. At that point, the exc eption regarding dismissal 
h ew by the EEC no k nger applies 
aie Aid 
All 
and ies re 8arding student eligibility for financial assistance from institutional 
Med al Came Dt sources are available from the Financial Aid Office of the 
Tha ial p, ter Assistance is awarded primarily on the basis of demonstrated 
Maki aed, [n addition, re Ipients must be enrolled, in regular attendance. and 
MD K Satisfac tory t 


academic progress in ace 


1 the Regulations for 


materials ar 


e available from the Financial Aid 
; r, Ross Hall, Room 713% 2300 I Street, N.W., Wash- 
shi i 20037 Stu 


dents who wish to be considered for the K ey add eo 
must complete an applicanor for financial assistance each 
à; p] 

lOrity deadline for 


submission of financial aid applications is May 1 
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for returning students; there is no deadline for incoming students although stu 


dents should submit their financial aid applications as soon as px yssible 


Satisfactory Academic Progress 
The academic requirements of the M.D. program are rigorous, and the progres? 
of each student is carefully monitored. Academic evaluations for eac h course, 
clerkship, or elective are based upon the achievement of the course objectives. 
Grades of Honors, Pass, Exempt, Incomplete, In Progress, Conditional, or Fail are 
given for each course. Students are not allowed to continue their course work pi 
the School if they are not considered by the faculty to be capable of attaining he 
M.D. degree. Therefore, matriculated students who have not withdrawn Or been 
dismissed are considered to be in good standing and making satisfactory acade- 
mic progress 

As a rule, the M.D. program is completed in four years of full-tim 
some instances, however, the student may be required or permitted 


year (see Irregular Progress, abe VE) Students making irregular ) 
ss, even thou 


lans 
specific star 
as follow»: 
in the aca“ 
he satista“ 


e study. In 
to repeat ? 
rogress "s 

i; gh 
nonetheless considered to be making satisfactory academic progre . 


the time taken to complete the degree may exceed four years The 
dards of progress used in determining eligibility for financial aid are 

|. Students who successfully complete required course work w ith 
emic year and move on to the next year's set of requirements meet t 


! emr CONSES 

tory academic progress criterion for financial aid eligibility and have fout " jid 
2 jal ale 
utive academic years in which they may be eligible to receive financi afi 
neces» d 


Students who are having academic difficulty but are able to complete 
remediation before the beginning of the next academic year are also € 
receive financial aid for four consecutive academic years act" 

2. Students may require additional time to complete course work due ^oi 
demic or personal difficulties. In such situations, the Committee on Educh for 
Evaluation and the associate dean for student affairs may establish à schedule sy 
the student that departs from the norm and may require repeating 4 y 
For such students, the maximum time frame for financial aid eligibi 


.|igible to 


Jed 
aid 


seven (not consecutive) years 
3. Any period of time spent on approved leave of absence shall b ncia 
j , for finance 
from the maximum established time frame. Students are ineligible fot fin 


| be exclu? 


funds while on leave of absence 
í. Students who are registered through the University Office O 

cial Assistance are not eligible for financial aid funds through the School pn 

icine and Health Sciences. In these cases, the University Office of Student 


zinan” 
f Student Fin? 


ed 


p 


cial Assistance determines financial aid eligibility 
The director of student financial assistance has primary res 
enforcement of this policy. The director also ascertains if a stude 


ty for! 


„sibili 
por ainin 


nt i$ ma ci 
| aid app 


satisfactory academic progress prior to the certification of financia 


tion, and at the time of each disbursement of funds ; each 


Documentation —Certification of the satisfactory academic 
student receiving financial assistance will be provided to the fi 
by the associate dean for student affairs. This certification is mat 


manent file als 

s or hearing aPP he 
Appeals—The dean for academic affairs will be respx »nsible for cep! 

regarding satisfactory academic progress. The financial aid offi 


ce will ¢ 
decisions of the dean for academic affairs 
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g Cry 
Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Fe yundation, In 
Anna Bartsch Scholarship Fund 


HE DOCT 


Jac k] Ber 
Adolphus 


Aid Fund 
iolarship Fund 
10larship Fund 
arship Fund 
‘user Chowe Scholars} 
»eVille Coale Sc 
- omi and Nehemiah Cohen Foundation S 
Obert Keith ( ole Endowed Scl 
Joseph Collins Fou 
lumbian Women S holarship Funds* 
Estelle M. ( orbett Scholarship Fund 
:55sie Fant Evans Scholarship Fund 
Lewes D. and Myrtle H. Wilson Me 
^ Cox Sch larship Fund 
Drake Foundation Scholarship Fund 
Din 1... and Pauline L, Ge Idenberg Sch 
j "iria Hines Sch larship 
n € Horwitz Grant 
Yelma Hunt Medical Sch larship Fund 


and Esther ( Jones Scholarship Fund 
Sartor Kahler. M D 


"Verett Lamont Bradley Sct 
Brown Medic al Scl 
Carr Schol 


up Fund 
holarships 


10larship 


ndation Sche larships 


> Of Washington Sch larship Fund 
^. Levine Sc holarship Fund 

gan, M.D., Scholarship Fund 
an Medical sch. larship 


al Sc hool Student Financial Assistance Fund 
al Stud 


yw ent Summer Research Scholarships 
spe Uf Minsky Medical Scholarship Fund 
“Sther | y 


Morris athanson Memorial Fund 
| 


Barbara I 
Ugh. 
Medic 


l ledi i 
B. 


ET and Helen K à 
Davig Per lelen K. Roser 
TY Steinman Memorial S holarship Fund 

a » 
James °undation Student Aid Fund 
Gora," " hisman Scholars} 


4 up Fund 
7 "ay Wille 
inso,» Willey Sc 


holarship 


i 9undation Scholars 
OSpita 


Y hip 

omen's Board Monta S Immer S 
O > 

an Funds 
Tris . b 
[n and Gy endolyn ¢ 
í e ". 

Bene p rial Loan ] und 


Y Revolving Loan Fund 

1 Medica] Student Loan Fund 

Dorea Medica] Student Loan Fund 

Ca n and Donald Brow 
«Dan Fund 


“an Fund 


n Loan Fund 


lec 
ols Columbian 
Cj Ours at : holarships are 
; On US Univers } 

' Ity with 
the for the. t 


* Scholars} 
à ! «ISi 
ay 18 Mi Office ( 


Women Sc awarded to women 


ups should be 


addressed to ( 
ge Washington 


CO 


F MEDICINE 


olarship Fund 


and Ervin N. ( hapmar 


052 
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holarship Fund 


morial Scholarship Fund 


, M.D., Fund for Medical 


iberg Medical Scholarship Fund 


pecial Fund 


atritz Foundation Loan Fund for Medical Students 


n who have completed a minimum 
a minimum 8 (3.0) average, or the equivalent. A letter of appli- 
lumbian Women Sche larships, care of 
University, Washington, D. 


no later than Janu- 
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Kellogg Medical School Loan Fund 
Pfizer Loan Fund 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences Student Loan Fund 
Sommer Loan Fund 
Sutherland Loan Fund 
Wrather Loan Fund 
Abraham W. and Sophie Danish Loan Fund 
Abraham Gimble Medical School Loan Fund 
Katharine Graham Medical School Loan Fund 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation Loan Fund 
Rose and Garfield Kass Foundation Loan Fund 
Esther A. Nathanson Memorial Medical Loan Fund 
Waller Loan Fund 
Janice and George Wasserman Medical Student Loan Fund 


In addition to the institutional loan funds listed above, two gi ;vernment l 
programs are available to students pursuing the Doctor of Medicine degree. 


z ?rO* 
Primary Care Loan Program (previously the Health Professions Student Loan pe 
gram) and the Perkins Loan Program both require that students be « itizens OF ot 


manent residents of the United States, be in good standing with the School, * 


have exceptional financial need as determined by federal regulations 


Veterans Benefits 
121 1 Sue 
T nne. 
h any 

ef- 


The Veterans Benefits Office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 

rsc 
N.W.. assists students entitled to educational benefits as active-duty per 
| veterans W it 
esses C 
i edu- 


veterans, or widows or children of deceased or totally disablec 
problems that may arise concerning their benefits. The office also prox 
tification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so thé 
cational allowances will be paid |, vete 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personne 


ans, or dependents of veterans should consult with the veteran? " ] 
All suc 


elor, W^. 


f . : „nt can 
sets forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollmet’ ge 
1 Ol 2 


unse! 


prior to submitting an application to the Veterans Administration 
dents should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans couns 


made to the Veterans Administration and includes other informatio! 


interest 


Awards j 
ane 


jon 
oundatk ere? 


Philip S. Birnbaum Award—Established by the Bloedorn F if 
ystratec 


awarded annually to a member of the graduating class for demor 
and ability in the field of primary care 

CIBA-Geigy Award for Outstanding Community Service 
to a member of the sophomore class who has performed lauda 


ally 
£ nual ] 
Awarded amy. 


ble extracl 

F the 
; a membe! i fel 
and supp? 


|| t 
lar activity within the community 
Robert Keith Cole Memorial Award—Awarded annually t 


graduating class for academic excellence, community service, A 
n 
in QU 


low students ze í 
Dean's Special Recognition Award—Awarded annually t 


standing member of the graduating class 


Department of Emergency Medicine Award Awarded an 
erest in 


o rec gn! 
eme 


m 1 
i ritud 


nually to ? 
and í 
jen 
to 4 n 
jally tO ^ eu? 
an iliy and fut 
ability 


of the graduating class who has demonstrated significant int 


for the specialty of emergency medicine 

Paul L. DeWitt Award for Surgical Excellence Awarded 
ber of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanc 
potential in the specialty fields of surgery 


ling 


oan 


— 
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Samuel M an 


Bernhard Zonde 


emale reproduct 
Who has 


i Miriam S Dodek Award—} stablished in memi ry of Professor 


k, the eminent discoverer of the end crinology of the human 
Ive cycle. Awarded annually to a member o 


f the graduating class 
a commendable knowled 


ge and understanding of the field of 


Ogy 
Rac hel Morris Dominick Award Awarded annually to a member of the grad- 
Uating Class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in the held of obstetrics 
and Bynec JI £y 1 
Allie 5. Freed 


a member of tl 


1e graduating class 
oficiency in the fiel 


d of preventive medi- 
Wh Walter Freeman Award—Awarded annually to a s 
( : 
? Submits the best sc ienufic paper based on or 


ati Gate Pharmac eutical Award 
“UN class wl 


tudent in the graduating class 


iginal investigation 
Awarded annually t 


to a member of the gradu- 
10 has demonstrated « 


De 'utstanding ability in medicine 
eai mald H. Gleu Memorial Awards Awarded annually to the w inners of the 
au 
mont Day ( Ompetition in student research 
Jame 


Outstanding os Goddard Award in Pharmacok RY—Awarded annually to the 
8 sophomore medical student in pharmacology 
Award Awarded annually 
ciency in the field of surgery 
First-Year S bolar Award 


to a senior who has denx onstrated 


n -Awarded annually to the member of 
€ s 
the ^ - year class who had the highest percentage of credit hours graded at 
( . € : ‘ 
" Nors leve] during the first vear 
ec 


More ç]; z Memorial Award—Awarded annually to a n 


ember of the s pho- 

ical lon v attains the highest Score on Part I of the National B« ard of Med- 
E *TS examination 

versin 4^ Benwood Hunter. {ward—Established by the George Washington Uni- 

iala edical Se ciety, 


1 ge Washington University Med- 
4, umni ; f ~ 
Who 


ually to a member of the graduating class 


Awarded annually to a mem- 
as ho has dem nstrated ( utstanding ability in pediatrics. 
Est; ishe ane-A FA King-Samuel Dodek Obstetrical Society Award— 
Profe sors n memory of Dr. He ward Kane and Dr. A.F.A. King, who served as 
Mem in the Scho | of Medicine and Health Sciences 


er ¢ 
Of the &raduating class who 


Awarded annually to a 
CS and gy 


has demonstrated outstanding ability in 
necology 


; Hay. 

Foun, atic old Lampe rt Biomedical Research A 

Ary. n in memory of the late 
ard Yt late, 


ward— Established by the Lamport 
ed « 
ber of annually for o 


distinguished physiok gist, 


Dr. Harold Lamport. 
research done under tl 


utstanding ie guidance of a mem- 


M wl awson Award— Established by Mrs. Lawson in menx ry of her 

Sena. 210 Was a distinguished member of the medical staff of the University 

"Xceprie » annually to a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated 
3. Proficiency in the field of obstetrics and gynecology 


anchester Award —Established by a grateful patient in honor of 


Prom: a M mber of , professor emeritus ¢ f clinical medi ine. Awarded annu- 
9€ of rea] S the graduating c lass who has an outstanding record and shows 
cà Cal Aly, 'umanitarianism in the practice of medicine 
nci] mni 


: ASSOC tation Award 
awarded annually to 
Ptiona] lea 


up as 
0] 


Granted by the GW Medical Alumni 


a member of the 
dership ability, the [ 
an alumnus 


doy v. 
N ace 
dlead 

he 


graduating class who has 
Cal sch 


;otential for continuing involvement 
and the likelihood of bringing high honor to the 
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Merck Manual Awards—Awarded annually to three members of the graduat- 
ing class who show high scholastic achievement in medical studies 

Mark Millen Memorial Award—Awarded annually to a member of the 
graduating class who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of 
rheumatology 

Julius S. Neviaser Award —Awarded annually to a member of the graduating 
class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in the clinical aspects 9 
orthopaedic surgery 

William Newman Award —Established in honor of the late, distinguished sue 
gical pathologist, Dr. William Newman. Awarded annually to a member of the 
graduating class who has demonstrated great aptitude and interest in the field o! 
pathology 

John Ordronaux Award—Awarded annually to the member of 
class who has the highest scholastic standing 

Pharmacia and Upjohn Achievement Award—Awarded annually to 2 
ber of the graduating class selected by his or her classmates on the basis 
standing scholastic and personal achievement xd 

Hyman R. Posin Award—Established by Sheila Sloane Dusseau Awardee 
annually to a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding 
sensitivity to neurologic patients and superior knowledge of neurology " 

Lawrence A. Rapee Award —Awarded annually to the member of the gradu? 
ing class who has the highest scholastic standing 

Walter F. Rosenberg Award—Awarded to the senior medical studen y 
shows the greatest interest, proficiency, and scholastic achievement 1n dermé 
Ogy . 

William G. Scbafbirt Award—Awarded annually to a senior student for Y 
best original essay or thesis on some medical subject of current public inter 410 

Society for Academic Emergency Medicine Award for Exc ellence—Awardes cy 
a member of the graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding profici" 


the graduating 


1 mer 
of out 


tol 


in the practice of Emergency Medicine t jomed 
, e in bi 
Upjobn Young Investigator Award—Awarded to honor excellence in 
ical research performed at GW 


Honor Societies 


Alpha Omega Alpba—Third- and fourth-year candidates for d 
meeting the qualifications specified by the constitution of this nationa 
honor society are eligible for election to membership : formed 

William Beaumont Medical Society—Medical students who have pa 
original research in the life sciences are eligible for membership, base , men 
submission of an acceptable abstract of the research and election by socis. dent 
bers. Outstanding students present their research findings at the annua ch and 
Research Day. The society also sponsors guest lectures in medical E 
assists students in finding research opportunities within the Medical Ce" «i. 


; j à M -yeal. ve 

Kane-King-Dodek Obstetrical Society— The 15 third- and fourth-y in obste! 
dates for the M.D. degree who maintain the highest grad 
rics are eligible for membership 
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à variety of skills 


Offers a broad range of unc 


Ces profession: 


lergrad 
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"grams emphasize 
network of health | 


health scien 


medical professions 


These | 
1 responsibilities « f the 


'rofessionals 


and expertise to th health care team, The programs 
Strive to Produce graduates with a firm foundation in the princ iples and practice 
Of critica] thinking and clinic al skills and with preparation to 
"oles in new models of he 


take on leadership 
alth care deliver 


he Bac helor ot S 


cience in Health Sciences is awarded for completion of the 
)n : 

grams in « linical laboratory science, emergency medical services 

Ogic s lences 


and radio 
in Heal 


Study in the 


th Sciences is offered with a held of 

physician assistant program. In addition certificates are awarded to 

^. candidates who complete designated requirements in the follow ing pro 
ithe Clinical labe ratory science, nuclear medicine technol 


' 4nd radiati 


8y, physician assis 
evo 
vel Paramedic 


on therapy. Certificate only programs includ 
certificate 


à post-baccalaureate « ertificate 
nuclear medicine techn. logy 
ate 


à practitioner 
"adu 


s also offered te "ward the Post-Master's 
ICate 


cience in Nursing in co 


' an undergraduate 

in clinical laboratory 
and radiation therapy 

- In nurse 

ate credit i 

and the 


Son | niversity 


and a post-master's 


Nurse Practictic oÜner Cer 


Master of S llaboration with the ( 


Tur ree 
College of Nursing and Health S ience 
Admission 
Wi 
lile 
pro spe ie criteria vary am ng programs, applicants to all GW health sc iences 
or 
ip Srams Must present e idence of good « haracter and an ac ademic bac kground 
appr 
ti late for the intended program of study. Meeting the minim 


um require 
individual programs often set 
er of spaces available 


4ssure acceptance 


and the numl for new students 


lio f * Considered for 


applicants must submit 
rm. tog 


a completed applica 
equired supporting documentation and a nonre 
Application packets are available from and should be 
"lo the Office of R 


‘ecruitment and Admissions, Health Sc tences Programs, 
and Health Sciences The 


George Washington 1 niversity, 

Criptio 20037. Applicants should refer to the individual program 
Ing docug s for infi rmation on program prerequisites, program eo suppi àa 
"Sponsi: nts, and application deadlines since these vary by program It is the 
ubmitted 1 of applicants to ensure that all required application materials are 
pies f y the designated deadlines. Unc ficial copies, facsimiles. or photo- 


ra d p 
Ome tk Dscripts certificates 


or diplomas will not be 
ie Property of the 


accepted. All records 
University 


and cannot be returned 
ints to t nder 


graduate De 
health Sy medica 


gree Programs—NWith the exc eption of the 
| services I 


rogram 


S baccalaureate programs offered in the 
Specie NCes are designed for upper-division transfer students Applicants are 
«Credite to complete approximately 60 credit hours of course work from an 
Tan ed Postsec indary institution prior to entry 

i 


: Applicants who have fewer 

n for p dit hours of c llege-level course work must submit the GW Applica 

"Oro Merpraduate Admission to the Undergraduate Admissions Office. The 
Fan a ington ( niversity, Rice Hall Washington, D.C. 20052 

Rus app] 


; icant has previous c« llege-level ac ademic credit. offic ial transc ripts 
adi wa Pitted from each academic institution attended, regardless of whether 
inscri Wee ted or is desired. If an applicant has 30 or more credit hours, the 
of 4.0. Ps) Must in 


dicate: (1) a « umulative 


2) 
tat the applicant is in g 


grade-point average of 2.0 on a scale 
ood standing as to schi larship and conduct; 
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and (3) that the applicant is eligible to return to the academic institution most 


recently attended. Applicants to the « linical laboratory science and emergency 
medical services programs must have a ¢ umulative grade-point average of 2.5 on 
a scale of 4.0. Students who have been academically dismissed or suspended will 
not be considered for admission for at least five years from the date of their last 
suspension or dismissal. Official College B ard College-Level Examination pro- 
gram (¢ LEP) score reports, where applicable should be included as part of the 
application packet 

Applicant 


Applicants to « ertificate-Only and Graduate Degree Programs n 
individua 


must submit a completed application packet as described under the 
program guidelines 


Advance Tuition Deposit 


„d of 
Upon notification of acceptance, an advance tuition deposit will be required 


red’ 
all full-time, on-campus students, including those readmitted. The deposit so 
ited toward tuition and is not refundable. Payment of the orientation fee must 
submitted along with the tuition deposit and is also not refundable 


International Applicants 


The following additional requirements pertain to internati nal applicants: 
-anscrip® 


Required Records—Official copies of all required documentation (u : 
s studiee 


diplomas, and certificates as well as any other records listing subject p 

grades received, examinations taken, the results of state examinations, r s 
degrees received) must be submitted in the language in which the institution - 
its official records. If these documents are in a language other than English, ^^ 
must be accompanied by a certified English translation 


Language Tests—Applicants from countries where English is not ar 
| guage are required to submit official scores on the Test of English as 


Language (TOEFL). The requirement is waived for international applican 


accreditec ai 
for admis" 


a 


s 


hold a baccalaureate or higher degree from a regionally 
tion of higher learning. A minimum TOEFL score of 550 is required 
Applicants should address inquiries to TOEFL, CN 6151, Princ eton, NJ 
6151. The completed registration form to take the TOEFL must be return 
in advance of the semester for which admission is sought 
Admitted students from countries where English is not an d 
4 also required to take an English as a Foreign Language (EFL) plac emere ts with 1 
to registering at the University; this requirement is waived for student denis 
l'OEFL score of at least 600. Depending on the results of this test the” à bx 
i, of courses that | mig! 
tensive eve 


ed wel 


» are 
»uage a 
official langu! 8” ior 


academic program may be restricted in number and type 
i taken. Students who are required to take EFL courses at an in 


not be able to take other courses during that semester 


E 1s E 
red anO 9. ) 
Financial Certificate—A Financial Certificate must be completed j" 


i lan 
ted with the application for admission of all international students | chang: 
stud he Unive lent (F) Of €^ gate 
udy at the University under the authorization of either a stude ial Gertie 
visitor (J) visa. Satisfactory completion and submission of the Financi 


t ^ 


is required for the issuance of a Form I-20 or IAP-66 


- 
a 


Admission as an Unclassified Student 


f 
£i 

iH A student who wishes to take individual courses in health sciet 

i | obtain permission to register as an unclassified student in the 

| | and Health Sciences. The associate dean, in conjunction with 

TA. | comam nd chair of the department offering the CO permission nous 
"E o register will be granted to an unclassified student s credi 4 

| individual courses, if granted, will generally be limited to a total o 


1 SCIEN PROGRAMS 
LT 
Credit earn 
to a de 
have 


ed for courses taken 
Bree program at the | 
been taken for 
l'équired in the 
Sifled Stuc 


as an unclassified 


Student may be transferred 
niversity if the 


cours¢ s are applicable to the | 
completed with the 


compietion 


rogram 
minimum grade 
urse work taken as an unclas 


JCC program 


credit and have beer 
program. Successful 


l [« 
lent ck CS not guarante« admission to a de 


Admission with Conditions 


Admissi, in With « 


i onditions to one of the he lth sciences pr grams may be offered 
a > " 
the dis, retion of the program director and wit} the approval of the associate 
de i 

an lhe terms of a Imissior will be Outlined in the | tter « 

Niversity 


t acceptance from the 


Students who were 


" previously registered in a health sciences program at the Uni 
ers s 
) i ity but Who did not register during the immediately preceding semester (sum 
CT » ; 
" Sessions ex; luded) must apply for readmission Students who have attended 
C ¢ r 
( T more acade Mic institutions while absent Irom this University must have 
MpPlete x 
Sic Plete Official trans ripts sent directly to the Office of Recruitment and Admis 
INS > 
id » Health Science Pr rams, from each institution attended. Students seeking 
admis . 
ION as degre candidates after previous enrollment in unclassified status 
Must sub R "y. : 
Cat mit all entrance credentials not previously received or required Appli 
«Uor j " 1 
ifr... ^ (OF readmissicy are considered on the basis of regulations currently in 
effect 
Tr 


N University 
Ppli 
the “ation lor transfer o another school within the University must be made to 
a 
of "x Propriate admitting office « n the form provided by that office. A maximum 
toy oe hours earned in the Division of 1 niversity Programs mav be applied 
arc 4 : 
a ba« helor S degree in the health sciences programs 
dvan.. 
e anceg Standing 
Van ` 
Other Sed Standing may p awarded for appropriate course work completed at 
j ac à : 1 à 
; Met The dited institutions provided minimum grade requirements have been 
er " 
an ung Dinimum acce ptable grade is C for 


for course work to be applied toward 
Cry " 
depre. "Braduate be applic d toward a master's 


awarded for non 


Ad degree and B for course work to 
Clinic TP, “vanced Star 


iding may also he 
~ “Xperje : 
transf $ perie nce 


traditional classroom or 
T Credit in 


as outlined below 
Part or in whok 
"ra t 

achelo Sams vary in the 


The University reserves the right to refuse 


or to allow credit provisionally 


Health s tences 
amount of adh 


ay be o 
Cup " 7” 
Pational or educational 


Dackground to indicate a reasonable command 
` 


vanced standing they will award. For 
"iin, p P'O8rams no more than 66 credit hours can be accepted as advanced 
Degree 1 a two-ye 4r institution 
ke cour: h indidates who are currently enrolled at this institution and plan to 
i ity It maith "Placem nt examinations at othe r accredited institutions for trans 
„Orm nust po USt obtain permission from the associate dean A course approval 
ate q in © Completed ind approved by the program director and the associ 
Cro, 
tiong d. Xaminatioy from Service Schools. fr m Noncoll giate Organiza 
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of the subject matter; departments reserve the right to deny such requests Assign- 
ing credit by special departmental examination will depend on the departments 
evaluation of the examination. The examinations will normally be at least three 
hours' duration. A fee for each course examination is charged for preparing 
administering, and grading the examination 

In some instances, students may instead request approval to take à waiver 
examination to satisfy a curriculum requirement The examination will normally 
a fee is charged for each waiver examination 


4 student whe 
ibse- 


be of at least one hour's duration 
Students do not receive academic credit for waiver examinations 
has previously taken examinations to waive course requirements r 
quently take a spec ial departmental examination for ¢ redit in the 
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same course: 


Credit for College Board College-Level Examination Program (« LEP) CLEP 
offers two types of examinations General and Subject Examinations as 
General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics, humanities, nau 
sciences, English composition, and social sciences and history. € only the e 
S g 


General Examinations in humanities, natural sciences, and social science $; 
1ces students; 


history may be used to fulfill degree requirements for health sciet s 
Subject Examinations must be taken to fulfill degree requirements 1n mathemati 
and English r 
Upon admission to degree candidacy, credit may be assigned for CLEP m 
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inations passed at approximately the 50th percentile or above. Credit may f! 


d 
earned by passing the examination after taking an equivalent course Arm 
ments for taking the examinations are the responsibility of the applicant ^. 
should be made through the College Board College-Level Examination Boar’, ~ 
6601, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6601 
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Credit from Military Service Schools—A limited amount of credit m com 
e 
assigned for selected military service school courses in ac cordance W ith f jon 
i ual 


mendations from the American Council on Education's Guide to the Eve 


of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services 


Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES—Credit may be 
approved United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFD and Defense 
Nontraditional Education Support (DANTES) courses 
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Credit for Courses Offered Through Correspondence—A limited amour 

credit may be assigned for selected courses taught by ni intraditional " mot 

provided that such courses require the student's physical presenc e durini d from 

itored final examination. Assignment of such credit will require 4 stateme ourse 
the sponsoring agency that such an examination was a required part of the 
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Transfer Within Health Sciences Programs—To apply for a transfer f 
t be submitted to the 


health sciences program to another, a written request mus 
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Office of Health Sciences Programs along with the necessary su[ 


mentation required by the program 
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pletion 


Credit is awarded only after registration for a course and satisfactory com 


of the required work, or upon assignment of advanced standing 


Auditing 
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credit and i$ ne 
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4 student who has been admitted to a health sciences | 
an auditor in a class only with the permission of the instructor 
sor. and the associate dean. An auditor receives no academic 
required to take active part in the class or to pass examinations 
takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for credit 

tuition rate is charged for audited courses 
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Financial Aid 


Ihe George Washington University s program of financial assistance for under- 
graduate students is des ribed in Financing Your Private Education, a pamphlet 
f Student Financial Assistance, The George Washington 


available from the Office 
20052. Undergraduate aid consists of two basic types: 


University, Washington, D.4 
awards for academic achievement or talent without reference to finane ial circum 
and employment 


stances (merit scholarships) and scholarships, grants loans 
All under- 


based on academic achievement and demonstrated financial need 
graduate gift aid (institutional scholarships and grants, and federal grants) requires 
that the recipient be working on the first undergraduate degree and be registeret 
for a full-time course load at GW. Students are limited to eight semesters of insti- 


tutional aid. Loans and resident assistantships not based on financ ial need are 


available 

Several offices on campus prov ide information on financial 
uate students. A general overview of financing options is pro ided in th 
Graduate Funding Opportunities published by the Office of Fellowships 
Graduate Student Support, The George Washington University, Washington, M^ 
20052. Forms and information on federal loans for graduate students can be 
obtained from the Office of Student Financial Assistance Information on the Ree 
eral Work-Study Program, cooperative education opportunities, and on and ofk- 
campus employment is available from the GW Career Center 

Gift aid (scholarships, grants fellowships assistantships, etc 
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for institutional or federal aid cannot be processed if the relevant tax retur 
not been filed in accordance with the IRS Code. Documents submitted as P4 
aid applications become the property of the University and cannot be 
Federal regulations require that the University report suspected cases Of fra 
misrepresentation to the appropriate federal, state, and local authorities 
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Information on financial aid is accurate at the time each Bulletin 1$ pr 
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for press. Future changes in federal regulations ot institutional 
change the application requirements or program guidelines 


Regulations on the Evaluation of Professional Comportment 
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the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities (hereinafter 
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patient confidentiality. using 
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a copy of these regulations 
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of the Subcommittee will be designated by the chair of the Health Sciences 
Committee 

The associate dean will notify the student in writing of the composition ol 
the Subcommittee. The student will be allowed ten calendar days from the 
mailing of this notice to object to any person's appointment to the Sub- 
committee. Such objection must be sent in writing to the associate dean. 
Ihe associate dean will determine whether an objection warrants the 
substitution of one or more persons to the Subcommittee Substituted 
members will be selected from the Health Sciences Committee 
The Subcommittee will investigate the allegation. The Subcommittee will 
review the student's confidential file and interview the student. The Sub- 
committee also may gather and review other material and interview any 


person who the Subcommittee, in its sole discretion, believes may have 
t deems 


relevant information to contribute. The Subcommittee, when i 
dica 


appropriate, may ask the associate dean to refer the student for a me 
psychiatric, or psychological evaluation 

If the Subcommittee requests such an evaluation, the associate d 
make the referral. No student may be compelled to be evaluated; 
s/he agrees to be evaluated, the cost will be borne by the | niversity 97 
the student will be asked to authorize the professk nal consultant to make 
a written report to be included in the student's confidential file. This autho” 
rization of the release of information derived from the evaluation will be 
made only after the student has had a chance to review the written repo 
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attend the information-gathering sessions. The information gathering 
sions are not in the nature of an adversarial proceeding; the student 


; DE 
the student's attorney or advisor, however, may submit question» to be 
The procedure 
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nber 


answered by persons interviewed by the Subcommittee 
regarding their questioning is left to the sole discretion of the Su 
mittee. The student has the right to speak to the Subcommittee memi, 
and submit other material. The legal Rules of Evidence, including, bul a 
limited to, those rules regarding relevanc y and hearsay, are not appli? 
ble. The student may suggest that the Subcommittee interview addition, 
persons, but the decision to interview such persons is left to the 5^ X 
discretion of the Subcommittee. The student and the student's attorney re 
advisor cannot be present when the Subcommittee meets 1n execul 
session 

Meetings of the Subcommittee are confidential. Minut 
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16. The dean for academic affairs will take whatever acuon is appropriate, 
including dismissal fr. m the program. The dean will inform the student of 

" the decision in writing 

17. The student will have fif 


teen calendar days in which t 


o appeal the decision 
lemic affairs 


Such appeal will be in w riting and sent 

resident for medical affairs. The scope of this appeal is for the 

president for medical affairs to determine c mpliance with the pro- 

cedures set forth in these Regulations on Evaluation of Professional Com 
Portment. Failure to appeal the decision will be 
and all rights to challenge 
acceptance of the same 

^ ES vice president for medical 
At any time during the 
by an attorney, 
therefore. 
advance of 


Of the dean for acac 
to the vice | 
vice 


deemed a waiver of any 
the dean’s decision and will be 


deemed an 
affairs will make the final decisi« n 

if the student in question is 
the University will have its 
IS required to inform the 


the hearing if counsel is t 


process accompanied 


attorney present. The student. 
associate dean's office one week in 
O be present 


Pro e 
rams Leading to the Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences 
All n 
E 


healn *. candidates are 
100 SClences core 
' 103, and 104 


required to successfully complete 15 credit hours of 
courses: HCS 751, Current Issues in Bioethic s, and HSci 101, 
Clini 
"lIhica y, : 

al Laboratory Science Program 


Miss; 
3S7 > 
On to Degree ¢ andidacy 


addit 
i 
health On to the general requirements f 


S à 
toriy +5 ences programs. students 
61° Ompler.. 
Shou. Pleted 60 credit hours 


S j 
Rani $ f F nglish c mposition 


Ours of 8 hours OF general biolo 
Mathematic s (q 


or admission to degree candidacy for 
applying to the program must have satisfac- 
at an accredited college or university. including 
16 hours of chemistry (inc luding inc 'rganic and 
gy; 12 hours of humanities or social sc iences; 3 


'recalculus or calculus): 4 hours of microbiology; and 11 
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hours of electives. A personal interview is required for admission. Applicants must 


submit letters of recommendation from science instructors and a signed Tech- 
rom the clinical laboratory 


nical Standards Acknowledgement Form LED 
! standards of the 


science program), indicating their ability to meet the require 


program 


Degree Requirements 
the program 


In addition to the general curriculum requirements listed above 
g ol 15 


sletion of 64 credit hours in the major, consistn 
123 124, 


; with 


requires satisfactory com 
credit hours of health sciences core courses Path 118, 119, 121, 122 


125. 126, 130, 131, 132, 133 and 9 hours of electives se lected in consultatio! : 
un 
the faculty advisor. Students in clinical laboratory science must receive à minim 


1 1 {umu 
grade of C in Path 118 and 119 and are required to maintain à minimum cun 
lative grade-point average of 2 5 throughout their program 
Emergency Medical Services Program 
Admission to Degree Candidacy 
E fol 
In addition to the general requirements for admission to degree candidac Jic 
T B] 
health sciences programs, the fe llowing records are to be inc luded where af oo 
) 


il training, P™ 
and photocop® 
; poate 


rtifving i 
of classe», i 


attesting 
and a state 


able: verification of satisfactory completion of prehospital « linic: 
of current participation in an emergency medical services system 

of scores or certificates from national registry examinations OT €t 
examinations. An interview is recommended. Before the first day 

dents admitted to the program must submit a letter from a physician 
their good health and including the results of testing for tuberc ulosis 
ment of current immunization status 

Degree Requirements hous 
he program requires satisfactory completion of a minimum of 123 credit ? 


of course work, distributed as follows n 
si 
t jour 
35 credit hours, consisting O! e mati 
en» 
h of math ind 


^s 
science? 


General Curriculum Requirements 
English composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11); BAdm 51; 6 hours eac 
bi logic al 


and humanities or social sciences; 8 hours ol 


3 hours each of psychology or sociology and statistics (Stat 51) " 
: li pours © 
Courses in tbe Major—88 credit hours, consisting of the 19 ner the pmer 
health sciences core courses, the core courses in the major and either “of VIC 
„dica 
gency Management option or the Out-of-Hospital Emergency Medic 
option, as listed below 
Core Courses in tbe Major—EMed 101, 110-11, 114, 140 1105 
) Mec i 
. 2, P 4eü 
Emergency Management option—BAdm 52; Comm 40; Econ „< select 
satrp A active 
108. 113. 118. 160. 164. 166. 170, 172, 196, 198; and 12 hours of elect 
in consultation with the faculty advisor pe» 
j : 30-21, ^ 4 jf 
Oul-of Hospital Emer genc) Medical Services í ipti n I Med 99, 1: >$ -elected 
141, 142, 143-44, 145, 154, 155, 159, 164; and 21 hours of elec 
consultation with the faculty advisor 
Radiologic Sciences Program i 
Admission to Degree Candidacy jidacY a 
In add | legree CAP satishi" 
n addition to the general requirements for admission tO =S nsp have ^f 
program mu "X 


health sciences programs, students applying to the | 
torily completed 60 credit hours of general curriculum ! 


* he. t ' Master of § lence in Healt 
as pth s cience in Hea 


accredited college 
anatomy 


Or university. inc luding ( 
mathematics 


hours each of | nglish composition 


1 Of physiok ZV, psychok PY 
j 


lical imaging track must 
VICW iS re Jui red 


and physics: and 3 hours eacl 
Applicants t the me 


sciences or humanities 


' 6 hours of 

Applic ants with 
lalth care are eligible to 
Clinical tra, ks 
apy) 


chemistry, A Personal inter 
satisfactory academic « redentials, but no 
apply to the b 
(diagnostic medic 


applying to the 


prior background in 
achelor's degre¢ program in the three 


maging, o 


| sonog 
41 SONOG 


raphy, n 
radiol WIC f 


r radiation ther 


“source management track must be reo 
OBISIS Or registry-eligible Within the first se mester of study, and must 
up ) > 
mit 3 Copy of current technical re BiSLration or certificati in from ARRT, NMTCB 
Or ARDMS 
ludents May receive UP to 48 hours of cre dit 
he p 


Curriculum re quirement 
rogram in diagn 
Jy technology 

or will be r 
ashington Uni 


iit applicable toward fulfillment of 
ve if the have completed an 


icine technol gy 
nography and are 
semester of study 


stic radiology, nuclear med radia 
diagnostic medi SO currently 
egistered 


during the fir at The Gei ree 


versity 


Sree Requirements 
In 
ad à; . 
requ dition to the general curriculum requirements listed above, the program 
cred TES satisfa tory completion of 63 credit hours in the maior consisting of 15 
"dit 7 . : 
lig hours , t health sciences ‘ore courses and 48 hours in one of the four tracks 
ed be low 
Dj 


"ASTHS tracR—Rad 100, 112-15 


M SIME Irace—Rad ] l 2, 103-4 5-6, 120, 121, 122, 123 140 
t8, 160 161. 162 192 
16) , tion Therapy track Rad 100, 107-10, 130-3] 152-34, 135, 136, 137, 160, 
é, 199 : 1 Í 
visor 192 and 3 hours of electives selected in consultation with the faculty 
Re 
diol, , . s : ^ : 
183 93 "i Resource Management track—Engl 100 or 101; Rad 161, 162. 163 
busines Ours of electives in Radi logic Sciences; and 24 hours of electives in 
the administrati n, education, or Counsel ng, selected in consultation with 
fac ati I iseling 
tty advisor 


> in Health Sciences 


an Assist 


ant Program 


°quireme, n 
PDlic 1 its 


h Sciences degre must submit a com 
ences application pac ket. One rec mmendation form may be cx m 
€rVisor or 


Professi, faculty advisor and the second should be complete d by | 

] thoy, nal familiar with the applicant's patient care experience Appli | 

(ru ation n ^ Previous graduate degree from in accredited institution of higher | 
Rp). the St subm 


e Me It Official scores from tl 
Mec 
PPlicants ical Co 


I 
he Graduate Record Examination | 
V llege Admission Test MCAT) is not acceptable 
"tsi must | > ; 
“and ha old a ba helor's degree fr n an accredited college or uni 
> Dette à : "Ompleteg the foll "wing minimum prere quisites with a grade of 
"ni hen eaa semesters of ¢ hemistry for se tence majors (biochemistry or 
list required) two semesters of bisina j 


IYS sciences for science 
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shysiology strongly recommended; botany nol 
ysychology 


rable direct 
c mpletec 
invites 


majors (human anatomy and [ 
acceptable); and two semesters of psy hology (general and abnormal 
are recommended). Preference is given to applicants w ho have conside 
patient care experience and the most competitive applicants have 
many additional upper-level science courses [he admissions committee 


the most promising candidates to come for personal interviews 


Transfer of Credit 
Up to 6« redit hours of course work may be ac epted as transfer ¢ redit pr 
a x1 COr 
the course work was completed within the past three years at an accredited € nt 
> e 
or university: the course work was taken for graduate ¢ redit re stuc 


vided 


lege and tł 
earned a grade of B or better in the course 


Degree Requirements 

basis only € 
, work 0- 
| phas 


č 


The Physician Assistant Program can be undertaken on a full-time 
dents must satisfactorily complete a total of 83 credit hours of course 
credit hours of pre-clinical phase course work and 30 credit hours of clinica 


course work). The pre-clinical course work is listed below 


Didactic Phase (51 credit hours) 
252 
> m ^ 99. 2^ 
Basic science curriculum —Anat 215, 216; Biox 211: Micr 228; Path 229, 
7. 


-D 
5. 229. 234, 245, 246, 247, 248; Phat A 


»? 


Clinical sciences —HCS 206 


Other required courses—HCS 116 215, 219, 237; PubH 201, 202 


Clinical Phase (30 credit bours) 
- «t T i T xcti Ve 
Clinical rotations—HCS 260, 263, 266, 269, 272, 275, 278, 298; two ele 


yo 


Research Practicum—HCS 274 


Joint Master of Science in Health Sciences 
and Master of Public Health Program 
$$$ ————— 5 jl 

lic N 
Applicants to the physician assistant program Ww ho are interested in pul ar of pul | 
and meet the admission requirements for both the M.S.H.S. and the Mas (7. credi 
lic Health may be eligible to pursue a joint program This three-year, jented 


ry-or! 
hour program enables students to complete the M.P.H. track in € ommuni virement 
and ¢ linical p mos 
S. 4 E | 
of the M.S — veaf con | 


primary care in conjunction with the didactic course wi rk 
of the physician assistant program. The didactic portion 
M.P.H. courses are completed during the first two years, while the th 
sists primarily of clinical rotations in a variety ol health care setting? | 


Certificate Programs ; 
P y the 


In addition to degree programs in which a certificate 
degree, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers ce 


grams in health sciences. An undergraduate-level paramedic ce : 
1 ^t , 
programs are | «erap y, 


able, and at the post-baccalaureate level, certificate 
and radi eam 


ical laboratory science, nuclear medicine technology, 
the graduate level, the Post-Master's Nurse Practitioner ( ertil 


able to M.S.N. graduates who plan advanced spe ialization 45 °° obtain of 
ve OU. jl 
on can -hot 


titioners or adult nurse practitioners. Further informati 
the Office of Recruitment and Admission, Health Sciences 
Medicine and Health Sciences, The George Washington Unive 
D.C. 20037 


Public Health Programs 


The Public 


health ņș 
In the f 


'rograms include tl 


‘Id of exercise science 
SCIo. 
lence Graduate 


*Xpecteg that 
Choo] of Pul 
"lostatistic S 


1€ Master of 
and Bachelor 


Public Health Master of Science 
OF Science with 
certificate programs in Public health ar 
effective July 1997 programs will be 
lic Health and Health Services. Ph.D 
re offered through the 


a major in exercise 
€ also available, It is 
organized under a new 
programs in epidemiok gy 
School of Arts am 


these 


and 
Columbian 


l Sciences 


among programs applicant 


s to all GW public health 
an academic bac kground 
g the minimum require 
individual programs often set 
number of Spaces available 
Spec Ifc 


information on 
S Is included under the individual degree 


OF good character and 
intended program of study. Meeti 
sure 4cceptance 
lards, and the 


9r admissi n does not en 


adn 
lim m owe: n stane 
umber t 
Public } l 


for new students 
lea th pre OT 


lat can be accepted 


admission to the 
am 


programs 
Int 
e ; 
ational Applic ‘ants 

Regu iyn.-1 1, 
instin ed Re ords—Official transcrig 
Nive ons Previously attended 

ity ; 

tution : Ind cannot be 


Xs are required from all higher education 
hese documents become the property of the 


returned and must b 


€ in the language in which the insti 
^ ee j i 
tified E xps its Official rec rds. If they are in a language other than English. a Cer 
lo 1 d 
Ssh trans] uon must be provided 
Lay 
Rudge * . ; 
Blage p ni St—Applicants fr n countries where English is not an official lan 
learni Who do not he Id 


- a degree from an ac redited U.S. institution of higher 
TORR) USt submit 


scores from th t a Foreign Language 


e Test 
Te. è ic mir l 
"Sponsi lc umum 


of English as 


acceptable score for admission is 550 Applicants are 
lo Tor = tor Making arrangements to take the test and should address inquiries 
lor Which EN 615] Princeton, N.J 08541-6151, well in advance of the semester 
Shout admission 


IS sought. On the 
Spe. 

Slope up ci that their Scores be 

Ny' IC Health Prog . 
Y Uite 719 Pr grams, The 


application for the TX )EFI 


applicants 
sent to the Offi 


€ of Recruitment and Admis 


teorge Washington University 2300 I Street, 
Admitte, Washington D.C. 20037 

D take e ( - “nts who did not sc re at least 600 on the TOEFL w ill be required 
ing a i } | I Nglish as 4 Foreign Language (EFL) placement test before regis 
a VOrk Uersity. The results of this test wil determine What EN 
Udieg Ye 1 any, the Student will be required to complete before beginning 
9r Coy “Pending On the test results stude 


Se udents may 
Ure. es that 


be restricted in the number 
ion t 


O EFL courses. Students 
ional related expenses 
' required to complete their d 
) itute the English Validating Examination of the FMGEMS 
Pin P'ace of the l'OEFI 


' taken in add 
anti Ipate 
Of time 


assigned EFL 
as well as a possible 


egree program 


addit 


Sity , : i 

Wi ty Inde, n lficat. Ml international applicants planning to studs at the Uni 

Plej nan s authorizari. n of a student (F) or ex hange visitor ( J) visa must 
io ancia] Ce : 

à DW and su} erüficate with the application for 


admission. Satisfactory com 
the I inancial Certificate is required for the issuance ot 
£ 6. S ES 1 
Te tuc ( 
“quired lents wh Ty 


' need F or J visas should submit their appli 
N cond. and TOEFL scores no later than May 1 
tang 
e 7 
i i tition Deposit 
a ey oti ation 
ting >*t acceptance an rr 
d . y : “4 an advance 
ay 1 fo 


tuition deposit will be required of 
r those matric ulating in 


the summer, by June 1 


ad IS 


for those matriculating in the fall). The deposit is « redited toward tuition al 


not refundable 


Admission witb Conditions 

be offered 
ass ciate 
from the 


Admission with conditions to one of the public health programs may 


rogram director and with the approval of the 
tance 


at the discretion of the į 


dean. The terms of admission will be outlined in the letter of accep 


University 


Probationary Admission to Graduate Public Healtb Programs 


cretion of the admissions committee 


status probationary students must complet a minimum of two roba 
the end of the spring semester with a grade of at least B in bx xh courses. Pro al 
tionary students must earn a grade of B or better in all course work il addition 
courses are taken. All c urses leading to a master's degree taken during the po 
bationary period must be completed in accordance with Sc holarship Red 
ments, below. Additional Program Requirements courses do not count towat r 
rcu 


r ci 
in extraordinary * 
; | student 


e in ue 


credit-hour requirements for a master's degree. Except 
xrobationary periot 


stances, grades of J are not acceptable during the f{ 
allowed to continu 


who do not fulfill probationary requirements are not 


program 


Readmission 
" 


niversity but who did 1 
jude) * 
Jemic in" $ 
ranscrif 
fm» 


Students who were previously registered at the 1 
ter during the immediately preceding semester (summe 
apply for readmission. Students who have attended one of 


T sessions €x 
more acat 


official t 


tutions while absent from this University must have com plete 1 
Health Prog? 


sent directly to the Office of Recruitment and Admissions Public 4ndidat 
from each institution attended. Students seeking admission as degree = credet 
all entrance , cott 


after previous enrollment in unclassified status must submit 


readmission 4 


tials not previously received or required. Applications for 
sidered on the basis of regulations currently in effect 


Advanced Standing jal 
d fed * 

omple » 

Advanced standing may be awarded for appropriate course work € e beef 
fad ents hav afd 


other accredited institutions provided minimum grade requirem 

work to be af í 
lied t wart sh may ! 
the course red 


met. The minimum acceptable grade is C for course 
an undergraduate degree and B for course work to be apf 


degree. Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, U* jegree: ~ od 
used to satisfy a general curriculum requirement for the bachelors © | vara 
its earned with a grade of D may not, however, be counted tows r ca: " 
standing Advanced standing may also be awarded for non tradition? universi 
experience as outlined under the health sciences program» to 4 ow © od 
reserves the right to refuse transfer credit in part or 1n whole 9! d m e 


» * > 
amount adit ho 


provisionally. Public health degree programs vary 1n the 66 cre 
; than 
standing they will award. For the bachelor's program, no more er 1 in 
Of x1 9* * 
can be accepted as advanced standing from a two-yeal institu. omplet?. me 
;urse WOTK € ns. 


Up to 12 credit hours of applicable graduate Ci 
accredited university may be accepted for transfer to the g n fs and h à othe! 
course work must have been taken within the past three yam 


must have earned a grade of Bor better. Petitions for transfer o 


of the student 


' credit f 


s spec E 


institution must be approved by the director 


"a 


PUBLIC HEA 
d ) 


director and the associate lean 


H PROGRAMS 


lranscripts and des riptions of the 
ust be on fil 


considered. Courses taken 
"y completing an int 


e before suc! petitions can I 


LX 
e student at GW may be 


transferred | 
n, available fr 


ernal trans 
om the 


m office. Course work used to satisfy 
Wirements for revi leor ill g } j j ^ - 
( a previous degree will not b considered for transfer credit $ 
Ourse Worl 1 } ' í hi j e 
MPH ^ may also be transferred rom the public health certificate to the 
ferr Program However, th maximum number of credits that may be trans 
e 
hour rom the ce rulicate program and other ipplicable course work is 21 credit 
s 
Degree : 
lake eret candidates who are currently enrolled at this institution and plan to 
CÓ i 
fer c, - 5 Or placement examinations at other ace redited institutions f. © trans 
ist i 
It must first , btain permission fre m the associate dean 
Acac » "Pa » 
Ademic Regulations 
bol URP 
i arship Requirements 
luc T 
1 lents in the baci lor’s mr ý b 
UMulatiy Urs pr | 1n exercise science must maintain a minimum 
“ative ç à 5 uh 
T à mir Brade-point aver 2.25. Graduate students are required to main 
1 Y e 
MI M pum Cumulative grade point average of 3.0. For students in the joint 
“Ourse red Program, the ilations for M.D candidates apply for work in all 
Cre ited to the MD 
1 reg 
Atendan, 
uder 
it n 
na f T , VAS : > 
Mendan Y attend only “ose Classes for which they are registered, Regular 
“CE IS expe 
pected 
S 
A d Correct English 
n in ; 
Str te 
" n 
glish ir nay inforn the prograr director if a student's written or spoken 
i an Pra, > 
le Student f Y Course is unsatisfactory, The program director, in turn, may refer 
Oo Irt! " 
k r further valuation and recommer d: 
"ap 
L 
ation 9f Acade » 
acuh s semie Performance 
fu {TC resp, 
i 'sefu] n ; xeisible for evaluating the performance of students in a meaning 
s » aN j ! 
d t and unh timely manne r and for assigning grades on a basis that is rational, 
“e tased s 
y Partme; Sad. The iuthority for 4»s19nment of grades rests with academic 
t or " i 
Ne are nai] * ith faculty in the respective pr. grams. Official grades for course 
Nor N “to Students from the ( tice of the Registrar each semester and 
ven Out |} | 
y InStructc TES 
Gr, " 
"dos | 
n 
le I 
Ne Illos lo 
i 5 Bradino . 
lbg "od Satis ding syste m is used for the bachelor's program: A, Excellent: | 
6 d ) I ) » » 
Brad Ogres« E "Y; D, Low Pass; F, Fai] P, Pass; NP. No Pass l Incomplete; 
3 S y , } » 1 X L " 
“Ours. at may } Authorized w ithdrawal; Z, Unauthorized X ithdrawal. Other 
- z e Sioned x ane 
lor En lat Specif assigned ar A—, B+, B—. C+ ¢ D+, and D- I xcept for 
" ie Cl tate thas " j j 
NaS te bachelor. Iclally State “iat repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate 
Co. Coro f a” ; 1 
comp ived unk Sree may not repeat a course in which a grade of D or better 
» MOSS De i " i 
Ten ia Ndation f h Petition to do so is 2pproved by the associate dean upon 
" ) > " i 
Wrap n the tud Prog um dire or. If a co rse is repeated, the first grade 
: ide : 
T is Uent's record and Is included in the ¢ imuiatve grade point 
b ^ le foll i d 
At ing o 
À X 5 sta 
Ay S C time system is used for the graduate programs: A, Excellent: 
2e 1 Ys : 
“Signe A Ithdr V “SS; CR, Credit F, Fail; Z Inc mplete; JPG, In Progress; W, 
X ay Ap s A 4 
Duns are , B4 P l, l nauthorized Withdrawal. Other grades that may be 
'Dplic lt , 2 and C+, For students in the joint M.D M.P.H. program, 
?Ward both dec: T : r 


sees Will be listed on each transcrint neina r 
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f ows: 4 
| id ig system yf the ip lica le I rogram Grade « juivale its t Š dt 


Honors; B, Pass; F, Fail > 
When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol / IPG. W, ot Z will " 
ed. The symbol of 7 indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been p 
s inability to complete the required work - 
[he grade may be used only if the student's prior performance int 


«e that P 
Any failure to complete the work of a course d x 
»s must 


grees 


record 


to the instructor for the student 


course 
course has been satisfactory 
not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date when grade 
submitted will be graded / Incomplete work must be made up by 4 date ? 


» exam 
upon by the instructor and the student, but no later than the last day of the y 
semester OF summer?" 


nation perk xd for the semester immediately following the ay 
n ms 


'ogral 
sion in which the grade of 7 is assigned. Students in the bachelor's po y the 
request an extension of one additional semester, whic h may be approves d will 

1 » earne 
program director. When we rk for the course is completed, the grade ear nno 
Cd 


ion of 


be indicated in the form of 7/ followed by the grade. The indicat f th 
| within 


be removed from the transcript. An Incomplete that is not changes 
specified period automatically becomes an 7/7 , which 


> ) 1f 
The symbol of IPG is reserved for courses (such as spe ial projects jbmittine 


the final class date extends beyond the official University deadline for * (rom! , 
grades Once the course has been completed the JPG will be removes " 
transcript and the earned grade recorded „mulati 
^ iunior or senior student in the bachelor's program who has à c and 
grade-point average of 2.5 ot better may, with the approval of an advisor ^ vig 
associate dean, take one course a semester on a pass/riO pass basis mi will no 
a grade of Por NP, which will be rec ded on the student's tran» ript Plowed 10 
be reflected in the student’s grade-point average No student will be 4 " no 


. from P“ 
s may change from P^. ne 


, with U* fhe 
pass to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registration only jiret in 
Courses requ for SV 


instru tor ot 
Is (€ nd a trans c hin 
ollment 


take more than four pass/no pass courses Student 


mission of the associate dean and the course 
student’s major field may not be taken on a pass/no pas» basis, * 
dent may not choose this option until the second semester of enr 


the program 


Tbe Grade-Point Average „oñ the 
; „age, based only fo 
Scholarship is computed in terms ol the grade-point ave rage, di mpule TU 


student's record at this University. The grade-point average 


t, eee V 
B-, 2.7; 67 1 ppp 


A 

grades as follows: A, 4.0 1 3.7. Bt 4.3; B, 3.0 t the 
1 A . yich je 
( 1.7: D+. 1.3; D, 1.0; D-, .07; F, 0, for each credit hour v e in the "t 
(Grades of / will be compu? ire en 


has registered in a degree program , 
^ocorec 

as fulfilling degre ML? 

in determini! ill be inde 


assignes wi 


point average but will not be considered 
Courses marked W, I, or IPG are not considered 


except that any course in which an Zor [PG has been 


when a final grade has been recorded 


Academic Standing py the 
g 9! 


j 
academii ar Seved’ 


be in goi x1 
has fX 


An enrolled student is considered to 
of Medicine and Health Sciences provided that he o 


ing and is not on probation 


r she 


T! 

Students in tbe Undergraduate Program , jn the poti 
T h 

verag“ jener d 


ta 
[x an e 
varning > office 


grade 
^ ceive a 
riculum falls below 2.5 in any one semester will receive 


> ygral 
program A copy of the letter is forwarded by the pr P 


lent's file 


A student in the bachelor's program whose 


associate dean for inclusion in the stu 


HEALTH PROGRAMS 


' undergraduate student who has attempted a minimum of 12 
se work and whose cumulative grade 
academic probation 

' Student attemy 


graduate 


credit 
point average is below 2.25 
obation « xtends over the 
credit hoi 
attempted 


This pr 
ts an additional 12 


student who has 
and whose 


period in 
irs OF Course work. A part 
4 minimum of 6 credit hours of 
cumulative grade point average is below 2.25 will be 
academic probation. This probation extends over the 
attempts an additi mal 6 credit hours of ; urse work 
lergraduate grade-point 


period in which 


whose « umulatiw 


average remains below 2.25 
hol robation may be suspended A student suspended for poor 
UM s 
aud irship may not register for any course work at the 1 
ditor A suspen: 


niversity, even as an 

apply for readmission after the lapse of the 

Evidence must then be presented to the associ 
I 


led student may 


§ Suspension 
‘through the 


er Prepared Program director, deme instrating that the student is now bet 
) Poor Schola p Dursu academic course work. Am student suspended twice for 
Am args UP will not be readmitted 
“ent who has r 


May ha . received one or 
dssc be r'écommendeg for « 
"A late dean before 

airs, The final decisi 


more failing grades during a semester 
C program. This will be rey iewed by the 
commendation to the dean for 


lismissal by tl 
submitting the re 


academic 
in about dismissal 


I rests with the dean for academic affairs 
ade s Ls 4 The name of any full-time undergraduate student w ho achieves a | 
B~ Will he average of 3.5 o higher in any one s mester with no grades below 
à placed on the Dx an s List for that semester 
Honors 


“ee Health Sciences Programs 
St 
“dent. in Grae 


luate Programs 


À st 
ude 
the Write Dt may repeat a Course in which 
Stade *à n Permission Of the progr 
Mains On the 


erage Student's record and 


a grade of í 


Was received only with 
a Course is repeated, the first 
is included in the cumulative grade 


director. If 


t grade of F for a « 


« Ourse in the d 
f Suspens 


legree program may 
ion. To remain in the program, the student must sub 
4 writter 


statement from the track 
* Studies Justifying the st 
‘dure to be 


ur `f 
nent re cademi 


< director or coordi 
udent's continuance in the pro 


gram and 
intinuation always requires the approval 
failing grade remains as part 


led ir the cumula 


folk wed, Cx 


atfairs. The 


of the student's 
uve grade point average 

falls below 3.0 will be placed on acade 
tends thr ugh the Period in which the student 
vork. During this 


point average 
atten “S probari, Mm ex 

ir l 
Mance Wille ? Credit he urs of x 
be monitore 


le grade 


period, the student's perfor 
nine whether further study will be allowed. Fail 
result in suspension A student 


semester 


d to ck terr 
Re tO 4 ! May 
Man B after the 
Suspends 
mmends 


ati | which he or she was 
* Or ha : 

! Will be d unless the track director or coi 'rdinator 
an extension ; i Df 


ind the 


"Xt es reco 
ATAC mn 

Onan, dina Circumstances 
Periog 


director concurs 
grades of / are not ac eptable during the 


lapse of one semes 

pursue graduate 
n probation until they 
ds defined in advance 
affairs may result 


may also result in 


dismissal will 


the dean for 
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academic affairs 
reviewed bv the Faculty Senate's Committee on Graduate Student Evaluation 


Credit 


Credit is awarded only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion 


of the required work, or upon approval of a transfer of credit 


Auditing 
an 


A student who has been admitted to a public health program may register as 
An 


auditor in a class only with the permission of the instructor and the program 
auditor receives no academic credit and is not required to take active part in the 
class or to pass examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may 


not repeat it later for credit. The on-campus tuition rate is ¢ harged for audite 
courses 
Continuous Enrollment 

uously 


Once registered in a degree program, students are expec ted to be contin 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree e 
semester until the degree is conferred. A student who is within the time limits 9 
the degree and has fulfilled all program requirements but is completing our 
standing work in a course for which the grade of Incomplete or In Progres» we 
received must register for Continuous Enr Ilment each semester 


Students who break continuous enrollment at the University and do not rec 
ind, 


juest 
if 
and receive a leave of absence (see below) must apply for readmission * 


granted, are subject to the requirements and regulations then in force 


Leave of Absence 


A student who must interrupt active pursuit of the degree may petit 


gram director for a leave of absence for a specific period of time, genera se fof 
ited to one calendar year. If the petition is approved, students must register d 
Leave of Absence each semester. Degree candidates who discontinue theif "-— 
ies without being granted a leave of absence and students granted leaves Mr 
not return to active study at the close of the period of approved absence "het 
apply for readmission and are subject to the regulations and requirements í 
in effect 
Graduation Requirements i 

l 
Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. Applications for gt 
ation must be filed by October 1 for February graduation, February 1 for May ‘pall 
uation, and July 1 for September graduation. Graduating students may partic i . 


in the commencement ceremony held each year in May. Students who ^: jed 4 
pleted all requirements but have not been awarded the degree will be iss! 
letter to this effect upon request 

[o be recommended for graduation by the faculty, stude en 
pleted satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requir deat 
for the degree; have filed an application for graduation prior to the publishes er fof 
line; and be free from all indebtedness to the University Registration, re sul 
course work or for Continuous Enrollment, is required for the semester ^ 
mer session at the close of which the degree is to be conferred 


cC 
nts must have os 


Unc lassified Students in 
“ps 
With the instructor's permission, unc lassified students may regt ter 


nt 
An unclassified stude 


a public health program if space is available 


at the dean's discretion, the recommendation may also be 


—— 


PUBLIC HEALTH PK )GRAMS 


Subsequently admitted to the program may 
Of course w rk toward the degree with the 
IS awarded toward the bachelor's 


C or better Iransfer credit is 
Courses com; 


apply a maximum of 12 
approval of the program 
program for courses completed v 
awarded toward the 
eted within the previous three 


credit hours 
Transfer credit 
vith a grade of 
master's programs only for 
years with a grade of B or better. 
T "anscripts of Record 


Official trans ripts of student records are 
Me written I 


issued by the Office of the Registrar on 
inc] 


ner student who has paid 


tallments, due the 1 Iniversity 
ascript. P 


equest of the student or forr all charges, 


at the time 
artial transc ripts are not issued 


Financial Aid 
Inf, TMatio 


é dditional 
ished anni 


n on financial assistance is described under 1 


information is provided in the public health p 
tally 


lealth Sciences Pre grams 
rograms' brochures, pub 


P Fir 
meram Leading to the Bachelor of Science 
Suh à Major in Exercise Science 


The exercise 
Course w ek. 
duc. 


science program includes 


and four conc entrations 
ation and 


a general education component, 


core 
athletic training, exercise and sport, 


health 

The program prepares stu- 

coaching, corporate fitness programs, sport 

a8 We » , exercise physiology, exercise rehabilitation, and health promotion, 

and an 8raduate study in exercise science, sport psychology, physical therapy, 
er clinical health professions 


de wellness, and pre-health professional 
Nts for Careers in 


athletic training 
In; : ©» 
Management 


Adm)... 

"SSion to Degree Candidacy 
ap be Considered tor 
un Ants m 

Porting 
Pag ets 4; 


admission to the 
ust submit a completed 
documentation and a 


and Adm; available from 
The ‘dmissions, Publi 


bachelor’s program in exercise science, 
application form, together with 
nonrefundable application fee 

and should be returned to the Office of Recruitment 
c Health Programs, School of Medicine and Health Scienc es, 
ly or. Orge Washington University. Washington, D.C. 20037 
the q PPlicants to e 


~ isure that all required applic 
Scri *IBnated deadline 


all required 


Application 
5 are 


It is the responsibil- 
ation materials are submitted by 
facsimiles, or phot copies of tran- 
ety of qne ficates or diplomas will not be acc epted. All records become the prop- 

Applica Diversity and cannot be returned 
Must Sub; nts who have fewer than 30 cred 
Brady. < mit the GW Application for 
N8ton Admissic ms Office, 
Wore a ^C. 20052 


Unofficial copies, 


it hours of college-level course work 
Undergraduate Admission to the Under- 
The George Washington University, Rice Hall. W. 
ited «. These applicants must submit 
Seo.) ondary school show ing that the 
Tent Tes Additi mally, o 
8 Y SAT 
LM ifthe 
Wong, SPplic 
y be rec 
If . 


ash- 
an official transcript from an 
applicant graduated with an accept- 
[ficial scores on the ( ollege Board Schol 
D or the American College Test 
applicant c« mpleted 
ation to the exercise s 
School more than two year 
"s luireg during the 
Must} . aPplicant has previous college-level academic credit, official transcripts 

Submitted from each academic institution attended, regardless of whether 


astic Assess- 
ing (ACT) battery must be 
secondary school within two years of the 
cience program. If the applicant completed 


s before the date of application, other tests 
application process 
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If an applicant has 50 or more credit hours, the 


- ~, e 
transcripts) must indicate: (1) a c umulative grade-point average of 2.25 0n à scal 
1g as to scholarship and conduct 


of 4.0: (2) that the applicant is in good standin; i 
3 J5 
and (3) that the applicant is eligible to return to the academic institution - 
ndec 
recently attended. Students w ho have been academically dismissed ot suspend 


if 
will not be considered for admission for at least five je pu 
Board College-Level Examinatiol 


should be included as part o 


credit was earned or is desired 


vears from the date 


last suspension Of dismissal. Official College 
Program (CLEP) score reports where applicable 
the application pac ket 

Applicants to the concentration in 
minimum cumulative grade-point average of 2 
must receive approval from the public health | 


rea 
health education and wellness must yon 
75 at the end of the junior year à í 
».|eve 

rogram to take graduate le 


courses in public health 


Degree Requirements 
si lá jours 
rhe program requires satisfactory completion of a minimum of 124 credit | 
of course work, distributed as follows 

' of 6-8 
General Curriculum Requirements—42-44 credit hours, consisting * hol- 
> ^ syc : 
3 hours each in computer literacy, mathematics, psy hof 
6 hours ea% 


t hours P 


hours in basic science 
ogy, statistics, and voice and diction or public communication; 


English composition (I ngl 9 or 10, and 11) and literature; and 9 credi 


social science 
5] 152, 


: " 51, 
Core Courses —42 credit hours, including ExSc 50, 103, 109, 134, 140, ; 


154-55, 156-57, 158, 171, 175; and 2 hours of ExSA courses 


Courses in tbe Concentration —38—40 credit hours must be 
of the following areas of concentration pee 
§ | 169,175 
Athletic Training—ExSc 107, 125, 135, 138, 139, 1 45 or 146, 159, 168, 16^: 
and 5—7 hours of electives selected in consultation Ww ith the faculty advisor i 


ExSc 107, 112, 135, 138, 139, 145 or 140; and 20- 


Exercise and Sport 
advisor. 


hours of electives selected in consultation with the faculty 
122 125, 138, lé 


1 d in 


Health Education and Wellness—ExSc 107, 112 
electe 


PubH 201. 203, 208, 226, 244; and 5-7 credit hours of electives S 
sultation with the faculty advisor -hem 
G 
) 
Pre-Heatb Professional —ExSc 125, 159, 168, and 169; Phys 17^ j| pre 
X 
11-12: and 10-12 credit hours of additional work as professional sc 


uisites 1 
c office ol 


oram, the 
After a student has matriculated into the bachelor's degree program, ready d 
the Associate Dean issues a balance sheet showing course work x ret js iss¥ 
pleted and degree requirements still to be met. A second balance $9% 
only if the student changes the major 
Program Leading to the Master of Science 
in the Field of Exercise Science od fo! 
x pha cate = — KD a e 

as eased n 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences, recognizing the incre: presa ind 
professionals skilled in exercise testing and interpretation exerci xercise ud 

aspects ot e the Pe 


exercise physiology, and the preventive rehabilitative e in $ 
r ol Scien C cise phy’ 
ed 


physical activity, offers a curriculum leading to the Maste xerch 
rse work in ex? need 


il prepara 


of exercise science. The program includes advanced cou 
iology and is designed to provide the academic and į 


practice 


ee 


— es 


UBLIC HEAI TH PROGRAMS 
lO assess c ar 
| ly, and I 

Variety 
grams; 


liovascular and metabolic responses to exercise 


^hysical fitness prescribe preventive 
of populations design, direct 
and assist in and conc 


physical work capac 
therapeutic exercise 
and evaluat 
luct research in 


activities for a 
exercise and wellness pro 
exerc ISC Sc tence 


Admission to Degree Candidacy 


Io be considered for 
3 completed 
tio 

nand a ne E 


ar 
c. Should be returned to the Office 
i th Programs, School of Medicine 
ni Diversity Washington, D 


admission to the 


application form, t g 
) 


master's program 


ether with all re 
nrefundable application f 


applicants must submit 
quired supporting documenta 
Application packets are available 
of Recruitment and 
and Health Scien 


from 
Admissions, Public 


ces, The George Washing 


ensure t 20037. It is the responsibility of applicants. to ; 
deadline " all required application materials are submitted by the designated 
T diplo nofficial ce pies, fac — or photoc pies of transcripts certificates, 
Versity wp Will not be accepted. All records become the property of the Uni 
The “ cannot be returned 
Scripts cbPlication must include two recommendation forms and offic ial tran 
credit il Course work from all colleges and universities regardless Of whether 
achelor. es or desired Applicants who do T X hr Id a degree beyond the 
Graduate €vel must submit scores on the Graduate Record | xamination (GRE), 
Test (MCAT anagement Admission Test (GMAT), or Medical ( ollege Admission 
AT) 
wi icant must hold a bac helor's degree from an ace redited college or uni 
lessior “ference will be 


IK preparation Or pro 


leld. A str ing science background. 
and physiology is also [ 


4n anatomy and physiology 
uired, but may be 


' master's degree 
redit-hour req 


*Xperience 
arly in | referred. Undergradu 
exercise physiok gy, and 
completed either prior to m 


atriculation or 
If taken after matriculatic n 


these courses do 


{uirements for the degree, but are included in the 
At average 
De 
re 
A" Requirement 
le pn 
Opr " 1 
OUrse eam requires Satisfactory « ompletion of a minimum of 36 credit hours of 
hours o , “ONSisting of I xSc 245 252 257 


2, 257, 283. 207 
Al e €Clives « 

^M de ree ra 
In the Bree reg 


TOgram, 


PubH 202, 239: and 15 
ltation with the faculty advisor 

e completed within five 
of any approved leave o 


elected in consu 
Iuirements must } 


years of matriculation 
CX lusive 


f absences 


Pro 
Bra B 
n ~ Leading to the Master of Public Health 
le S — ea! $ 


m, LOO] c 
Way In he. f Medic ine and Health Sciences. re 
Man. €a] lc 


recognizing the rapid changes under 
age er are and the growing need for health professionals skilled in data 
imi IStrat ^^ epidemi logy, international health, preventive medicine. medical 
at g to the and eny ronmental and oc upational health, offers a curriculum 
oe fere. Tester of Public Health (M.P.H degree. Certificate programs are 
Dh Tation and f. Program is designed to devel P students’ understanding of the 
Ni. al, e. viro, Ancing Of health services delivery systems and the biological, 
tag ition to ental and social factors that affect the health of communities 

n iist © COTE courses in pul 


lic health, each student selects a specialty 


community oriented primary care, envir nmen 
epidemic yhe gY bk Stat 


ustics, health promotion-disease 
iealth, or maternal and child health. Within the admin- 


rative à > 
Cun. © medicine 
Prevent pational y 


ational I 
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olicy of 


istrative medicine track, students choose a concentration from health p 
a con- 


management; within the epidemiology-biostatistics trac k, students choose 
centration from biostatistics or epidemiology; w ithin the international health trac 5 
students choose a concentration from international health policy and programs 
or international health promotion 

he M.P.H. program draws upon the resources of the School of Medicine anc 
Health Sciences, the Department of Statistics of the ( columbian School of Arts anf 
Sciences, the National Law Center, the Elliott School of International Affairs, an 
the metropolitan Washington public health community 

Four joint programs are available: J.D M.P.H., LL.M.-M.P.H., 
M.S.H.S.-M.P.H 


M.D.-M p.H., and 


Admission 
Admission Requirements 


Administrative Medicine Track—For both the management and the health 
policy concentrations, eligible applicants are those who hold a graduate deg? 
from an accredited university, nurse practitioners or physician assistants who E 
bachelor's degrees, and students who have been accepted into one of the Jo! 
programs 
ire those win 
PH, startin’ 
ining 


Community-Oriented Primary Care Track—Eligible students ¢ 
have been accepted into either the M.D.-M.P.H. or the M.S.H.S.-M 
in 1997, eligibility will be extended to clinicians and students in clinical tf: 


programs 
Jd ¢ 


Environmental- Occupational Health Track— Eligible applicants mu» m 

ave 
bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or university and must ha ; vill 
pleted three credit hours in biological sciences other than botany 


reference 
preferer! ihe 
be given to applicants with a major or with substantial work experie! 


nce ! 


biological or natural sciences lors 
pelor 
Epidemiology—Biostatistics Track Eligible applicants must hold a bach? adit 
degree from an accredited college or university and must have completed ar 
hours of biological sciences other than botany. For the biostatistics conce inclu 
the applicant must also have completed six credit hours of mathematic, ! 
ing at least three hours of differential and integral calculus For the epic , of S | 
concentration, the applicant must also have completed any combination vel, 
credit hours of mathematics or computer science beyond the introducto! 


or of chemistry or physics 


„alih 
Health Promotion-Disease Prevention and Maternal and Child ied 
Tracks—Eligible applicants must hold a bachelor's degree from an »» sci 
college or university and must have completed six credit hours of blo egr 
ences other than botany. Preference will be given to applicants ba, »h 
one of the health professions or substantial professi« nal experien 


field egre? 


wit 
ce 1n 


International Health Track—Eligible applicants must hol 
from an accredited college or university and must have comp app ‘ 
of biological sciences other than botany. Preference will be give? (o aL expe 
with a degree in one of the health professions or substantial proe 
ence in international or cross-cultural work in the health field. Profic 
eign language is desirable 

In addition to the M.P.H. application and two recomm 
transcripts are required from all colleges and universities : 


whether credit was earned or desired. Those who do not hold à € 


«ificate, P CAT. 
the bachelor's level, or have not completed the public health centi? ue p» 
mit scores on the GRE, GMAT, MCAT, or (for J.D.-M.P.H. applicant 


jency in 


* 


HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Those interested in the joint M.D.-M.P.H program must apply to both pro 
Í i 
Brams, When the applicant |} 


nas been admitted to the MD program, the M.P.H 
“PPlication will be reviewed, Transcripts need be submitted only with the M.D 
4PPlication Required recommendati: ms, | must be sent separately to each 
Program. An applicant who is denied admissi. in to the M.D 
“Onsidered fo admission to the M.P.H 
Or the community 


IOWeOver 


program may still be 


program (except in the administrative 
oriented primary care 
seeking admission to th 
application fi rms for 


and Admissions Pul 


Medicine 


track) 
€ joint M.S.H.S.-M.P.H program must complete 
each program available from the ¢ Ittice 
lic Health Progran 

mus, lar those interested in the joint J.D.-M.P.H. or LL.M.-M.P.H 
apply to bi th programs LSAT test sc 
application Official trans ripts and r 
be sent separately to both the M.P.H 


T he se 


the 


of Recruitment 


iS ' 
programs 
res need be submitted only w ith the 


equired recommendations, how ever 
program and the National Law ( enter 


Must 


Certificate P 


rograms 

er à | 
r tificate Programs corre sponding to each of the M P.H. tracks and as 
“USt are available 


a gener 
Additional informati n is available from the Office of Recruit 
and Admissi. ins, Public Health Programs 


[ May pursue the Master of Publi 
^ Juris De CLOT Of 


Health in conjunction with 
Doct Master of Laws, or with a clinical program leading either to the 
CTC 
idm T Of Medicine degree or the physician assistant certificate Students must be 
“mitted to e ' fl 
tificate © €ach program and must fulfill all 


t requirements for each degree or cer 
' "XCept when othery ise 


specined 
Juris Do, 


leali} clor and Master of Publi, Healtb; Master of Laws and Master of Public 
) j 4 [ 
pa Applicants to these joint degree programs must apply to each program 
arate : 
sp, E» "Including se parate payment of the application fee) and meet the 
Clive $ I 
hours © admission re quirements of « 


ach program. A maximum of 12 credit 
of > : 
hours ,.. SPProved course we rk applied t 


oward J.D. degree requirements or six 
Ward LL.M 


V 


degree require 
Ction , f desi 


ments may be fulfilled through satisfactory 
&nated course work in the M.P.H program. Similarly, six hours 
course work may credit-hour requirements toward 


summer as well as the academic year 


be applied t 
; Course work in the 
Students may be able to « mplete both degrees in three calen 
De Í 
uled cto of Medi in 
t C log low 
tain 
ino 
In the pont l€ usual timetal 
ur . 
M PH nmer bef, re Of 
r COUrse 
Media, "Urses 


and Master of Public He alth 


This joint program is sched 
Students to co 


mplete both the M.P.H. and M.D. and enter residency 
le. Students in tl 


the program begin M.P.H. course work 
ar of medical school and continue to take 
€ second year of medical school. Fourth year 


after the first ve 


Cal s as electives during t} 
Xmes,, "dents in the 


ter Joint program join full-time M.P.H students for the spring 
director d the six-week summer session (May-June). The M.P.H program 
de. us 

dent arp US approve the M.P H 


program of study 
Program approves the 
amount of credit t] 


1 and the assistant dean for stu 
( "airs E 
T med ^ the M.D Course of study for the senior year 


iat may be applied toward both degrees 


i assistant dean 

aste» , 
May Com 4 3C nce in Hie altb Sci nces and Master of Publi Healtb—Students 
Te le | Se 
a Wiren Pete this Joint progran three calendar years. All didactic course 
LN a Of the MS H.S. program and most M.P.H. courses are completed 
’ C | gram and m 
P28 ina St two years. whi the third 


urd year consists primarily of clinical rota- 
'alth care settings 
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Program of Study 
Degree Requirements 


The Master of Public Health program consists of a minimum of 33 credit hours of 
course work. Sixteen to seventeen hours of core courses are required for all M P.H. 
students—PubH 201, 202, 205, 211, 213, 221. For students in the internationa 


health track, PubH 252 substitutes for 213, and PubH 271 substitutes for 205. In 
the environmental-occupational health track, PubH 241 substitutes for 211. In the 
community-oriented primary care track, PubH 204 substitutes for PubH 205 The 
remaining 16 to 17 hours are taken in a specialty track or concentration 
Administrative Medicine 
Health Policy—PubH 225, 251, 263, 265, 280, 288 
244, 263, 265, 280, 287, and two topic courses (290): 


Management—PubH 214, 


Community-Oriented Primary Care—PubH 220 or 239, 226, 244, 240, 24 
280, 290 
" i ^ : » z , 200). 
Environmental-Occupational Healtb—231, 241, 242, 243, 245, 251, 280, 2% 
Epidemiology-Biostatistics 

Biostatistics—PubH 240, 255, 280, 290, 291; Stat 157-58 


ge ^ ve : 2i 3 cs 
Epidemiology—PubH 220 or 237 or 238, 240, 251, 255, 280, and two top! 
courses (290) 

Health Promotion-Disease Prevention—PubH 222, 226, 227, 239, 244, 

280. 290 


International Healtb " 
Policy and Programs—PubH 251 or an elective, 252, 264, 271, 273, 2/4) © 


and two topics courses (290) 90) 
Promotion—PubH 226, 252, 271, 273, 274, 275, 280, three topics c ;urses (^ 

or electives 

Maternal and Child Healtb—PubH 226, 239, 244 or 251, 266, 267, 269, 

280, 290 

Additional Program Requirements S 

^ L » con 

While not prerequisites for admission, the following requirements are to D d in 

pleted either before or during the course of the M.P.H. program Credit ear wife 
" J : >e rec 

fulfilling these requirements does not apply to the 33-credit-hour degree T ihe 


f rsitV; 
ment. However, if the courses are taken at The George Washington l nive? 1m 
| prog 


grades are included in the grade-point average. In all cases, addition" 1 ona 
requirements may be waived on the basis of previous course work or prole 
experience 

All students who have not acquired basic skills in the use of c i. 
required to complete a tutorial in computers. Students in the administrative mus! 
icine track who have not completed an introductory accountancy course 
complete a tutorial in accountancy ; „stratit 

Students in all tracks must complete PubH 203. Students in the : jemiol® i 
medicine and health promotion-disease prevention tracks and the el a 

oné 


concentration must take PubH 208. In the environmental-occupat tration “ 
en 


» mpuler 


track, all students must complete PubH 160. In the biostatistics Cone j| studen” 
students must complete PubH 251. In the international health trac 6, 253 
must complete PubH 270 
Time Limits "I 
v atio! 
rs of matric ul e fo 


All degree requirements must be completed within four yea 


o Ne 
the program, except for students in the joint J.D.-M.P.H. program, wh 


HEALTH PROGRAMS 
and a half years, 
years. The 
absence 

Mined on 


and students in the joint M.D.-M.P.H 


time limit does not include any period spent on approved leave of 


rhe length of time required to complete the joint LL.M.—M.P.H. is deter 
an individual basis 


program, who have five 


Academie " Idvising 


lhe dire tor of t 
and 


careg 


he student's specialty trac 
Providing information abx ut the 
T Opportunities 


k is responsible for monito 


ring progress 
curriculum 


specific courses of study. and 
Changes in Program of Study 


A Student may not c hange specialty trac 


ks, substitute one c UTSE for another, dri p 
Courses, or change status from credit to audit or audit to credit without the 
PPN "Val of the course instructor, the specialty track director the program dire 
Or, and the associate dean 
Idding Courses—The deadline for adding 


Y a course is the end of the 
Veek folk wing g 


second 
general registration for the semester. 


W itbdrawal 
appre Val o 
4Nd the 
Slanted t 


Ses unde 
dray 


Withdrawal from a 
f the director of the st 


associate dean 
O0 


course or from the 1 niversity 


requires the 
ident's specialty track. 


each course instructor, 
Permission to withdraw from the University will not be 
a student who does not have a clear financial record (see Payment of 
Fees and Financial Regulations). The deadline for authorized with 
4 course is the end of the eighth week of classes. All charges for 


Which the student withdraws are subject to the refund policy listed 
and Financial Regulations 


al fr m 
Ourses 


fre m 
Under 


e 
"Ces 


Honor Society 


Candidates for 
Constin 
Men 


the M.P.H 


ition of Delta 
Ibership 


degree 


meeting the qualifications specified by the 
Omega, 


a national honor society. are eligible for election to 


Courses of Instruction 


aw any 

Courses are subject to change. The University reserves the right to withdraw o 
a 

course announced. Full-time faculty members as of January 1996 are listed unde 


each department 


Explanation of Course Numbers and Symbols 


t y 
health sciences pr 


Courses numbered 1-200 are for students in undergraduate y 
v for candidate 


grams. Courses numbered from 201 through the 800s are primaril 
for the M.D., M.P.H., and M.S.H.S. degrees 

4 number in parentheses after the name of the course indicates the 
credit hours of credit that may be earned. Five credit hours of credit pet 
elective period are granted for all fourth-year courses in the M.D program 


number ol 


four-wee 


; course 
Elective clinical rotations for fourth-year M.D. students are listed by d d 
The 10% 
number and title and are representative of offerings that change yearly [he i 
i yclare™ 


tion is indicated if it is other than the GW Hospital or Medical Fac ulty Ass 


» annua 
rhe course descriptions, which change frequently, are to be found in the à! 


publication on senior-year electives published by the Sc hool of Medicine ane 
Health Sciences 
Key to Abbreviations 
The following abbreviations are used for course designations 
ACCY Accountancy Fina Finance 
AdSc Administrativ Fors Forensic Sciences 
AmCv American í Fren Frencl 
Anat Anatom Gnet Genetics 
Anes Anc Gcob Geobiology | Scienc? 
Anth Ant ol Gcog Geography and Regiona 
ApSc Applied S Gcol Cx | Literatu 
Arab Ara Ger German Language ant 
Art Art Grek Greet 
ArTh Art Therapy HCS Health Care Science? 
Bioc Biochemistry HSci Health Sciences Program at 
B HSMP Health Services Manage?" 
BiSc B i 
BAdm Busine Adn Hebr | 
Chem Chemistr Hist 
Chin Chine Honr H rs sJopment 
CI Civil Er HRD Human Resources em 
Clas Classical St HmsS« Human Sciences 
CSAS Colu HmSr Human Services 
Scier Hmn Hu rses 
Comm ( Tr Idis nterdisciplinary Cov 
CpMd Comput LAff nte nal Affairs 
CSci i ut IBus Inte tional Business 
Cnsl Co ir Ital ita 
Derm De Japn panes 
Econ | lour urnalism 
Educ Educat Kor corear 
EI Ele i I Latn iun 
EMed Emergen Law IW 
EMgt Er eerin Ling inguisucs ce 
Engs Enginee Mgt Managemt nt Sci 
Engl Er h Mktg Marketing 5 | 
EFL Englis! MBAd Master of Busi f 
E&RP Er ( Administration 
p Math M ithematics neering 
Envr En ME Mechanical Eng log! 
ExSA Ex Med Medicine j immune 
ExSc Ex eS Micr Microbiology 4° 


ANESTHESIOLOGY 


Onco Moke 


cular and Cellular « ncology PubH Public Health 
MStd Museum Studies PPol Public Policy 
Mus Music Rad 
NSc Naval Science Rel 
NSur Neurologic al Surgery Rom Romance Literatures 
Neur Neurology SMPA School of Media and Public 
Neus Neuroscience Affairs 
| Ob&« Obstetrics and Gynecology SLP »ervice-Learning Program 
OR )perations Rese arch Slav Slavic Languages and Literatures 
Opht Ophthalmology Soc Sociology 
Orth Orthopaedic Surgery Socl sociology: Legal Assistant 
Path Pathology Program 
| PStd Peace Studies Span Spanish 
secs Pediatrics SpEd Special Education - 
x Pharmacology SpHr Speech and Hearing 
| ^ Philosophy Stat Statistics 
! Phys "m s SMPP Strategic Management and 
PCm lysiology 


Public Policy 


Political Co 
. mmunication Surg ourgery 
PMgt E 


Politica] Manage 


PPs, p ement TrEd Te acher Education 
Psc Olitic al Psychok gv TCom Telecommunication 

Psy Politic al Science IrDa Theatre and Dance 
yD Profession | Psychiatr 

Pchi "nal Fsychiatry 


TStd Tourism Studies 
Psyc} t 
liatry 


Psyc sciences Urol Urology 
Psychology WStu Women's Studies 
Public A Ydsh Yiddish 


and Beh 


Univ University 


Iministration 


Koering, S.A. Mox dy, K.D. Peusner, I.M Rosenstein, 
R.J Walsh (« hair) 


Search lessons R4 Bohn, L.A 
E Ie E. 
| “Sistany py?’ a Liau, FJ. Slaby M.A. Stepp 


DePalma, S Huang (Research), J.M. Krum 
VE. Friesel, X. Zhan 


é lo 3) 


including musculoskeletal, nervous endo- 


Syster respiratory, gastrointestinal, urinary. and reproductive 
"ms ET 
216 Histoi Laboratory we rk is limited to prosected specimens 
Stolooy £ I 
Princi P for Health Sciences Students (2) 
they : “SOf general hist logy with emphasis On structure and function, and how 
201 Didar ~ integrated in the molecules, cells Ussues, and organs of a living creature 
co Anatomy (3) 
ClOpme j à sg 4 . 
Nicry Pment of a didactic program to include human developmental anatomy, 
1 “Pic anat my 


gross anatomy, and where appropriate, neuroanatomy 
erdepartmental study 

"TOSS Anatomy (6) 

scopic Anatomy (3) 


il: Human Developmental Anatomy (1) 


lude int 


Summe 
801 & d Remedial ( 


“Medial: M icro: 
e€medi; 


"In, R.S. Hannallah. PR Holbrook, W.A. McGill, G.W 
lack H.D. Wei 


aub (/nterim Chair), L.G. Welborn. 


ntr 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCI 


issociate Professors M.L. Chin, P.L. Diana, R.F. Kaplan, D.S. Lee, M.B Shahvat, 

D.P. Wagner (Research), J.F. Will ; 
Assistant Professors S.D. Baker, M.J. Becker, R.B. Becker, M.J. Berrigan, L.M Bradley, 
LT. Cohen, J.C. Greenspun, M.A. Herzig, C.B Hickok, J.M. Huffman, M.1 Kama 
LJ. Kekoler, K A. Leavitt, R.A. Mitchard, L.A. Mostello, L. Nguyen, MJ. Peck, Mi 
Salem. J.D. Sankar, M.G. Seneff, J.E. Shay, S.T. Verghese, J.D. Wilkinson 


ns 


211 Diagnostic and Therapeutic Instrumentation (2) | care 
Introduction to diagnostic and therapeutic instrumentation used in critica ut 

; pe 

weas of the hospital, including the ¢ JR. ICU, CCU, and ICN. Methods of Of 


tion, problems, and new developments in instrumentation 


Anesthesiology Research Laboratory (2) drug 
t ^. 
Cardiovascular phvsiologic changes and measurements resulting from drugs; 


ma 
insfe and mate 
ransfer and fetal t Sec- 


212 


interactions, and anesthetic techniques. Place 


1 » n 
physiologic changes from toxic local anesthetic reactions Limbed enrollme 


ond year only 
302 Required Anesthesiology (3) 

Required for senior medical students. Basic physiology and pharmac 
»es incurred during * 


s 
ology s 
a anes 
ipplied to cardiac, respiratory, obstetric, and renal chang 


thesia. Clinical appli ations are discussed and demonstrated 
380 Anesthesiology (5) 
2 Neurosurgical Anesthesia (arr.) 

384 Intensive Care Unit (5) 

385 Critical Care Medicine (arr.) 

Walter Reed Army Medical Cent« 

386 Critical Care Medicine (arr.) 

390-92 Extramural Anesthesiology Elective 


Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 


pai), 
` 4 (Chait 
Professors J.M. Bailey, W.H B irgess, G.M. Fiskum, L.L. Gallo, A.l Golóste d T 


K.( S. Ladis R.E. Rosenthal, G.L. Simon, D.K. St 
Vanderhoe k G.A. Walke "A Holland: 
Associate Profe. ssors M Badan hian (Research), A.M. ( olberg Poley, arch), A 


V.W. Hu, A. Kumar, W.D. Merritt (Research), A.N. Murphy de 
Petryshyn, M.( Rose (Research), R.R. Shukla (Resear hb), J.A Winkle 
issistant Professors C.]. Bieberich, H. Lubon, D.M. Mann 


101 Chemistry for Health Sciences Students (2) al and orga? 
For students in health sciences programs. Basic concepts o! gener 
chemistry n 
201 Medical Biochemistry (8) asic , print 


1 TN son bi 
Required for medical students. Lecture and laboratory emphas 


ples and their relation to medicine 
211 Biochemistry for Health Sciences Students (3) 


ry ane 
|! | t } > of | he mistr 
For students in health sciences programs. Basic concepts ( 


moc 


relation to health sciences 


290-9] Extramural Biochemistry Elective Carr.) 


, appl 

502 Molecular Biology of Oncogenes (arr DNA ind tt apf 

Directed readings on current research work in rec »mbinant l jisorder> 

& 
cation of gene cloning in the understand of selected clinica " 
ó ; Iv. 
503 Readings in Immunology (3) jnolog 
i tumor immt 


try, immunobiology 
immunology. May be repeatea 
800 Summer Re medial Bioc hemistry (8) 


Directed re: 


Dasic and « 


Computer Medicine 


Professors T.E. Piemme (Interim Chair), J.C. Rios 
Associate Professor T.B. Achacoso (Research) 
Assistant Professors L. Chang, B. Slater 


EMERGENCY MEDICINE 77 
4 


353 Medical ( omputing (arr.) 
For senior medica 


i Students Aspects of computer use 


including preparation and 
execution of pr 


involve « "arch applications, such as F¢ G 
analysis, medica 


modeling 


lanagement 
and managerial ci 


| enrollment 
390-91 Extramural ( omputer Medicine Elective (arr 
502 Mathematical Models 
Fe Y Senior 
tional approaches to medi 
ink rMation Models deal wit} 


algorithms and with 
and 


data Processing 
Tutorial Or Classroom instruction depending on 


and Decision Theorv (3) 


medical students Systematic review or n 


iathematical 


and computa 
al dex SION analysis a 


representations of biomedical 


wical Systems in he iristic and dex 1Ision 
formulation of medical informati in for automated diagn« ISIS 
Prognosis 


~srmatology 


Dye, ^ z 
Professors V. DeFabo (Research). M | Elgart (Chair), F.P. N 


illiams 
ASSOC late Pro 
Á Sistan Pro 


oonan (Research), C.M 
fessors S.] McMarlin, M« 


fessors A.H Hartley, J.E. | 


380 Derm 


atology Clinic ( 
Jerm 


atology Clinic | 
Group Health 
Dermatology Clinic (arr.) 

: Walter Reed Army Medical « 
385 Dermatology 


Ashington } 


ATI 
arr 


Association 


382 
enter 
in General Medicine 
lospital Center 
390-9 private Office P 
< 5XtramuraJ Derr 


ractice (arr.) 
natology Elective (arr 


ESSO G M 


ss, Fiskum, R J. Katz, R.E. Ri senthal, R.F. Shesser (Interim í hair) 

d 1 Ofessors ( A. DeAtley D.M. Hunt B.L. Klein, D.W. Ox hsensc hlager J.I 
| 4 Si J Smith 

Br! Professors JA 


CI 


Ja, yoly, R.H 


iberlain, Y.C. Haywood 


Lucas SK McGraw, M.B Natividad, 


I inf rmatio 
* 4 state recertificati 
training. p, 


n and skills for the 


ergency medical technician preparing 
on examination. Incl s CPR certification, EOA, and 
"quisité: Current EMT/A certification 


alent 

) 

» Prelimin 
^dSsro ) 


and EMed 140 or equiv 


| 
ary Emergency ( are (2) 

M and | 
DOr ; 
Cpration S first respond 


aboratory 


instruction 


Vepartment of Trans 
er 


I 
| 
de airway management | 
*ssful wetion | 

of hemorrha :€ control successl i v ^ 

| r non > > ication 

lis Course the Student is e igible to t responder certifica 
13 p Minati n 
F SCR 


R *Sponder Rey iew (2) 
view or in 


and skills for t f 


first-respon 
ation. Includes CPR ce rt 


ication and I Med 12 or 


Tk 


Ss 
20 M. Onder Certif 
D, gement Ci 


! Cui 
eve] ommunication Skills (3) - er 
Prese “pment Of skills in re port and proposal writing. record and oral 
“Nation 
61 Preh n 


Re le a Pital Advanced 


in Life Support I (5) E 
i l tect redic, incluc 
Ng me ; a) POnsibilities of the emerg ncy mex ec} medic, in 
di l history id physic issessment te cn 


thophysiology, and 
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»stinal 
management of shock, cardiac, respiratory neurological, and gastrointesti 

ms. 

emergencies. Overview of emergency medical services communication syst 1 

ares 

Students are assigned to work in loc al emergency de partments and ride with ^ 
airway mar 


paramedics. Laboratory sessions in patient assessment advanced 


" " qui 
ement, defibrillation, intravenous techniques, and IM/SQ injections Prereq 


a 
site: EMed 140 or equivalent and permission of program director 
62 Prehospital Advanced Life Support II (4) 


Assessment and management of emergencies in obstetrics 


" 
gynecology; traum 


nd per 
pediatrics adolescent medicine, and geriatrics. Prerequisite EMed 61 af f 
mission of program director 


63 Paramedic Skills I (1) pre- 
ned in PHTLS/BTLS cour 


X skills outlin 


Presentation of trauma manageme 
requisite: permission of instructor 


64 Paramedic Skills II (1) n 
n the Ame rical 


Presentation of cardiac emer gement skills outlined i sion 
Heart Association's ACLS course ture and laboratory. Prerequisite permis 
of instructor 

65 Cardiac EMT Clinical Education (2) | critical 
Students rotate through a variety of clinical sites, including « ardiac an e care 


` nsiv 
care units, operating rooms, renal dialysis departments ind mobile inte 


units Prerequisite permission OF program dire tor 
66 Paramedic ¢ v al Education (3) diatric* 


Ob/Gyn, p$ 
ram director 


al sites, including 
permission ot prog! 


a variety of « 


Students rotate tl 


emergency, and ae liatric 


ts. Prereqi t 
68 Arrhythmia Recognition for Eme rgency ¢ linicians (1) ECG panter 


Fundamentals of electrocardiography and i xterpretation of basic fi tion * 
Common errors in taking and reading ECGs, with emphasis on ident P balance 
normal and abnormal wave patterns. Effects of drugs and electrolyte a 
m ECG patterns ; 

80 Current Trends and Practices in Prehospital Clinical Medicine (1) is satien! 


i ypics “te 
Based on a review of mon journals, covering such tof ine leg? 
cine, 


disastet 


assessment techniques, current ent modalities 1 
1 of instruc 


issues, and controversies in EMS ion by permissior 


99 Medical Terminology (0) is, and abbrev" 
i ; s, 4 
A self-paced program covering terminology, vox abulary, symbo! 
tions in medicine, hospital services, and prehospital medicine 
vic 
100 EMS and the Health Care System (3) ystems: 5€ - ! 
5 
Organization and management of emergency medical service» all health @ x 
‘ ery methods, the onship of medical services to th over j the privi 
roles il, ind local governments ae registro 
sector i y of « y care. Prerequisite Of concurrent Fe 
HSci 104 " 
, effec 


101-2 EMS Management (3-3) 
Principles of personnel 


X 
ibute to ! „emen 


and processes that contri 


SOU 
tiveness of an EMS or Topics inc lude human res ncurré al fre? 
> b 
resource allocation, and procure ^nt policy Prerequisite or c 
tion: EMed 100 or permissic director " jot 
104 Legal Aspects of ge rgency Manz age ment (3) including abal and 
^ " 1 or ^"^» 
Legal issues in the delivery of emergency medical st ee vo X informal rie! 
ment, malpractice, negligence, patient consent, the Freec rd k eping s ind 
Privacy Acts, the Good Samaritan law protocol devi ation, rec egislati?! 
| refusal of services, and med Emergency medicine n 
| IUS ~M TVA ATA IK da i5 
| recent court decisions. Prerequisi 105 e op" 
| 106 Ethics in Emergency Manage ment (3) erative e practi” oss 10 
^" & 
Ethical issues pertaining to prehospital care and adminis < confli icts; E rog 
include *do not resuscitate" orders; medical and religio" mission 9 í È 
| medical car he impaired provider Prerequisite pe i 
n. director celle 


(3) 
cv Managers ment í 
nado elo 
tions 


108 Educational Planning and Assessment for Emergen 
aching, inc 
ind examini 


I l'heories 


| principies OF K iry 


4 tive course objectives, lecture outlines 


110 11 Analysis Of EMS Systems 
PI I 


mec stem 
Pren site: EMed 101: Hs « € 
113 Marketing and Public Relations for EMS Managers "ut 
" ‘ [| TK n 
p Wink EMS t [ 
. j 2 Dx m 
ing Ox ire 1 
| 
E Progra ect 
114 Financing Eme rgency Medical Services Systems e pe 
De mec h S ede I ers I EMS systems Uc 
Designe n 
Rel pian: , ' r Q t ons hird-party 
} s : tn tion: f ionding 
Dursememr nnan er fr Spe } nis ‘ 
lo RFPs, Prer, site: px f ? 
118 Emergence y Management Information Systems ; 
" " " y m cal se 
Introdu m t t ( AX y ‘ 
Vices, Bas i , f ex t j 
| | ned ( ) 1 
Se of I ec la esource 
: Calior Prer site: px f 1 1 | 
130-31 A b | 
Natomy and Physiology for Prehospital Provide rs i 
Anator . f n ho 5 emergency he | 
Cale Provider lon t ( ( K | 
SVste s Vt ¢ ) 
' ' ro Live. Prere 
muse il ‘ * v — 
13 ME: Dermissior T I 
IRS 
acology for Prehospital Providers 
nV if 
pl 
n 
ed di A ; 
mentarn " 
140 feh 
-"lOSspita] | mergency Medic inc I—EMT Basic 
IDjects , er t 
: € " t 
EM , 
I > k 
al Emergency Medicine Il 
t ( 
f if f 
al Emergency Medicine III (4 
It 
* 
Ne 


Mergency ( linicians 


Pre}, Spital En 


\OpDix 


KrRCDCY Mc dicinc 


INE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


SCHOOL OF MEDK 


150 Advanced Skills in Emergency Medicine (1) 


Advanced physician-extender skills for the paramedic. Skills include advanced 
assessment, suturing, casting/splinting, and critical care techniques. Students wi 
be prepared for the evolving role paramedics are playing in the delivery of pr* 
mary care in urban and rural communities Prerequisite: permission ol program 


director 
154 Extrication and Rescue Techniques (1) i 
- acc 
Techniques used in gaining access to and evacuating the injured. Vehic ular ac i 
and use 0 


dent extrication, high-rise and water rescue, electrical emergencies, 
ropes. Prerequisite: I Med 140 or permission of program director 
155 Medical Management of Hazardous Material Incidents (3) 


> anc 
Hazardous materials and their risks. Identification of hazardous materials , 
t protes 


related problems, precautions in approaching the contaminated patien i 
Prerequ! 


tive clothing, decontamination, and management of selected hazards 
site: EMed 140 
159 Prehospital Externship (1) 


j »rvision 
Supervised field rotation on a mobile intensive care unit. Under the superv 


> hospita 
of the preceptor, the student will assist in the care of patients in the preh f 


setting Prerequisite permission of program director 
160 Procurement Practices for EMS Managers (3) smpha 

Principles and concepts affecting large and small procurement programs Em| 

sis on procurement policy, bidding, and RFPs. Prerequisite: Accy 51 
162 Health and Safety Legislation (3) 


ling the 
Survey of the methods used to devek p health and safety legislation, inc Judini 


of 
i . " ation ! 
roles of federal, state, and local governments. Implications of such k gisla 


industry, the medical community, and the public 
164 Disaster Response Planning and Management (3) 


„pital 
i ' 105} 
Planning for and management of multiple-casualty incidents in the 


prel 
mee 


" age, 
and hospital environment, including development of response plans, Whe private 
e 
ical evacuation procedures, communications, roles of government and th mission 
| „ permi 
sector, terrorism, and medical care for mass gatherings. Prerequisite: P* 
of program director 
166 Emergency Management Research Design (3) ting A 


: ^ b ano! 
Basic principles and methods of EMS data collection, analysis and ref 


research project is req tired Prerequisite Stat 51 
170 Strategic Planning in Emergency Management (3) 
Application of strategic planning concepts to EMS. Study ol the 


ning process as a series of interrelated analyses and decisions ine 
Discussio 
anc 


H n 
strategk pla R 


7 api 
juding wi 
no 
sentative analytic methods used in the most critical stages finat 

«ind 
relationships among strategic planning, project planning marketing. 
cial planning 
172 Ensuring Quality in EMS (3) 


Introduction to philosophies and tools for quality assurance 


180 Leadership Skills (3) 
Development of leadership skills in listening 


cipline, and decision making 


181 Integrated Emergency Management (3) » jes invo 
Discussion of the roles of international, federal, state, and loc al age "odel fore 
in disaster response planning and management Devek pment o rae „requisite " 
emergency management system that integrates disaster response 
concurrent registration: EMed 164 , be 

190 Special Topics in Emergency Medical Services (3) | nature pel 
Course designed to focus on EMS topics of a current Of tope jon € p^ 
repeated for credit with approval of advisor. Prerequisite permis? 
director à nil 

196 Case Studies in EMS Management (3) ems organi yo 


An integrated capstone course to develop skills in « 


problems, formulating and selecting strategic alternatives 


lems inherent in strategy implementation. Prerequisite 


director 


EXERCISE SCIENCE 


198 Emergency Management Administrative Internship (3 to 8) 
The student is assigned to a local eme rgency 
the administr iion. Of its health « 

health care sery ice 


to medical service agency t 
are delivery program 


O assist in 
Opportunity to evaluate 

delivery and to devise supervise protocols and 

199 Independent Study (3) 

Individy 


regulations 


al research project in an area relevant to em 
graduate 


201 ( 


ergency medicine. For under 
faculty 


seniors wi 


| permission of pr 
ardiopulmonary Rest 
Mechanica 


al skills fc 
tion of EMed 201 and 230, the st ident receives B€ LS certification 
Emergenc y Medicine I (2) 

Required CO 


OCT 
iscitauion Practicum (0) 
T providing basic cardiac life support (BCLS). Ur 


pon comple 
230 


urse for first-year 


medical studen 
Practice 


Lectures, denx instrations 
Sessions on 


Pletic N Of EMed 201 

02 Emergence y Medicin 

| Required f 
1 Of the l 

Departm 


and 
abilization. 1 pon com 
receives BCLS certific 


basic preh« Spital assessm 


and st 
ind 230, the student ation 
c (3) 

or senior medical Students. Re Mating clinical shifts in the en 
niversity He Spital under supervision 


ncy Medicine 


lergency unit 


of the faculty and residents of the 


ent of Emer 


Videotaped lectures, daily student confer 
ences, and required readings. Two week rotation with ten required clinical shifts 
312 Be OU 5 pn requisite to all elective rotations n emergency medicine 
à Cy Medicine (arr 


; Emergence y Medicine 


s Larr.) 
l TOVidence Hospital 
t Emerge 
Eme rgency Medicine (an 
: e€xandria Hospital 
) 
40 Ce x 
; Mparative Emergency Medical Services Sy stems ( d 
ime js divided among EMS systems in the District of Columbia Montgomery 
County 4nd Fairfax County 
30 Emerg 


390-93 Und Management | 
50 "Xtramura] I 
- I Injury Epider 
202 C inic 


Exerc 


mergency Medicine Elective (arr 


niology and Control IT 
Ology (arr 


al Toxic 


fess, "rit å di » : 
SSO 
Wocigy D« lup (¢ hair) 
A e » s 1 
Assis NSO's D.A. Brown (Research), B. Fernhall, P.A Sullivan 
Ofessor TI 
iting or W.C. Miller 


e Schedule of Classes. ( redit 


IC 


'accalaureate 


f 


ities of the Depart 


refor 


tation and first aid. Labora 


fessional I nac ed in the Schedule of lasses 

ature “= Foundations in Exercise and Sport Science (3) 
Profess n Pe, and s tentific basis of exercise and sport science; orientation to 

lt " “onal compe tencies and opport inities Fall 

Sun, oa and Wellness (3) ` 
Such as e various components involved ! health and wellness 
En phas: Sonal fitness sexu er and environmental health 

IS On ‘pplication CIN ige t! 


ise of decision-making and 


110 


135 


138 


158 
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Supervision and Leadership of Exercise and Sport Programs (5) 
Concepts and techniques of the supervision and management of fitness program» 
and personnel (Spring) 

Organizing and Directing Sport, Hcalth, and Fitness Activities (5) 

The study of techniques for teaching, leading, organizing and facilitating sport, 
health, and fitness activities in a variety of organized settings (Spring? 
Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) " 
Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, ine luding planning am 
organization, methodology, selection and use of materials, and ev iluation of bas 
health knowledge (Spring) 
Human Sexuality (3) 


nan 
Course is designed to explore the biological and developmental aspe ts of hum? 


sexuality; the psychological and emotional aspects of sexual behavior sexus 
identity; social forces affecting sexual issues; and research trends in the area * 
human sexuality (Fall and spring) 

Sport and Nutrition (3) 

The nutrition needs for recreational exercise and sports; skills in assessin 
are sport . 
affecting 


g nutr 
tion needs; development of individual nutrition programs that a 
specific; and identification and correction of nutrition problems © 
performance (Fall) 

Sport and the Law (3) T. 
Basic principles of the law as it applies to amateur and pr fessional sport ^ 


gal 


issues and their ramifications (Spring) 
Administration of Exercise and Sports Medicine Programs (5) 
Basic principles related to the administration of programs in the fitr» 


„rcis? 
ess exerc 


sport, and sports medicine fields (FalD 


Principles of Coaching (3) 


ls 
t hoc 
Study of coach/athlete bel coaching M° 


vioral patterns and interactions 


and interdisciplinary principles applicable to coac hing (Spring) 


Exercise and Sport Psychology (3) comf 
Study of psychological aspects of sport participants athletes, teams, 40° e leve 
tition in sport situations, including personality, motivation performan is and 
achievement, and behavioral change strategies; social factors, t yining evel 
measurement techniques (Fall and spring) 

Working, Stress, and Human Values (3) iron 
Recognition, prevention, and control of stress and the burnout s. vario? 
humanistic inquiry into values, attitudes, and stressors associated wit 
professions. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 

Stress Management, Burnout, and Human Potential (3) | suden” 
The nature, prevention, and control of the stress and burnout syndrom“ issiot ol 
design an overall stress management strategy. Admission py perm 
instructor (5pring) J 
Kinesiology (3) „xercise ^ 
Analysis of human movement with emphasis on the biomechank "y ms appro" 
sport movement patterns. Prerequisite: ExSc 154 ot equivalent, f 

course in anatomy (Spring) 

2 Physiology of Exercise (3) 1 thes fur" 
The phy siological functions of the body and the effect ol € xercise c fee: - 
tions. Prerequisite: ExSc 154-55 or permission of instructo! Labora 
(Spring) | fof 

) Applied Anatomy Physiology (3-3) Z prepa i 
Fundamentals of human anatomy and physiology to! student d plood ** 
health sciences professions. Bones, joints, mus les, innervalt n, à! 
ply. Prerequisite to ExSc 155: ExSc 154 (Academic year) Ni. 
Applied Anatomy and Physiology Laboratory (1-1) ion; EXC p 
Laboratory complement to ExSc 154-55. Concurrent registra 
Laboratory fee, $40 yn 


" x 
Prevention and Care of Sports Injuries (3) elated f y 
injuries: ^. c. [al 


Xf sports 


n 
155 01 equivale 


Safety education, liability, prevention, and care « 


nel, facilities, and equipment. Prerequisite: ExSc 154 
tory fee, $40 (Fall) 


EXERCISE SCIENCI 


159 Physical Assessment of Athletic 


Injuries (3 
Lectures and 


lab sessions dealing with 


upper and lower extremities for injury 

| evaluation techniques Prerequisite: ExS 158. Laboratory fee, $40 (Spring) 
161-62 Practicum (3-3) 

| 

| 


For de 
repeate 


168 Therap 


"artmental majors only. P 


ractical experience in 
'd for credit 


related disciplines. May be 
(Academic year) 
cutic Modalities in Sports Medicine 


The use of therapeutic healing process, inc luding rehal 
after athletic iniury Prerequisite: Exs 159 or permission of ir 
lee, $40 (Fall) 


(3) 

modalities on the } ilitation 
istructor. Laboratory 

169 Therapeutic 

Genera 


tion, im 


Exercise in Sports Medicine (3) 
rehabilitation te hniques for specific athletic iniuries 
elementation, and folk 


159 or permission of 


l Issues in | xercise and Sport Science (3) 
Study of current literature with implication 
Clalizations use of library 


inc luding evalua 
joint injuries. Prerequisite: ExS 


W-UD alter specific 


17 instructor (Spring) 


S for exercise 


and sport science spe 
resources and retric 


"val systems 


evaluation of profes 
2 sonal cx mnpetencies »enior exercise s fence Majors only (Spring) 
173 Independent Study (1 to 3) 
Or departmental majors only. Individually Gesigned model for intensive study in 
an ar 


ea OF special interest Prerequisite: dem mstrated competency for indepen 
dent Work and permission of 


idvisor an r. May be repeated for credit 


(F all, spring 


` and summer) 
> Internship (3 


to 9) 

Or departmental majors 
,, and summer) 
84 Workshop (1t 


: to 3) 
Topic 


Admission by permission of advisor (Fall, spring 


to be 


announced in Schedule of 
Permissic nn o 


f Classes. May be repeated for credit with 
t ady ISOr 


“XPerimental ( ourse 


(4) 
: Topic to be 


announced in the § bedule of ( lasses 
>, and Fitness (3) 
“lected PSychological an ted to phy sical activ ity 
tore the ways in whic h various psychok gical components influence 
and the manner in which these resulting behaviors might be 

„ma variety Of situ 
24 Exercise, N 
A Variety 


' addressed 
ations (Spring) 


and Weight Control (3) 


of Contemporary issues related to obesity are studied Topics include 
Ol B - 

i sity ang health risks factors promoting fat deposition and 

lona] s - 


| metabolism, tradi 
4nd non-tradit 


rams 
me x 
255 "o". pre gr 
A vanced T 


pr iona] weight-loss programs, and adherence to weight-loss 
Og , 
5 Recommendations f; © developing 


re proposed (Fall) 
Pics in Exercise Physiology (3) 
IS designed fe " 


a comprehensive weight manage 
am a 
X 
US Course 


in depth expk ration of advanced te PICs 


in exercise 
ic BY, including re ent developments, contr versies, evaluation and discus 
YW Y f m 
Or: oF relevant research. Prerequisite: ExSc 152 or permission of instructor. Lab 
255 Ritna fee $40. — (Fall 
Dess Puah.. 
enr Evaluation and Exercise Prescription (3) 
> i | | ry 
Scri AS and te hniques for providing individualized exercise and fitness pre 
? n 
rela LORS based on measurement and evaluation of physical fitness and health 
fee E Variables Prerequisite ExSc 152 or permission of instructor. Laboratory 
2s » 940 
*56 s, 
Spo 
Th E ledicine (3) 
CO h 
Venti practice and research in diagnostic treatment iabilitation, and pre 
257 Princ, *Ports-related injuries 
ples . 
jener, up Oncepts of Employee Healthy itness Programs (3) 
‘Ounty; | verview of the employee health/fitness moveme in the U.S. and other 
Ne », i ncaitn/niue n ! 
With n Public ind private healt! policy implications will be analyzed together 
Mode) mal econ, mic and political trends re ting to the subject. Evaluation of 
Tog 
imple I "grams Procedures. and 


curre uce, from feasibility studies to 
! and evaluat 


H4 SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


259 Cardiac Rehabilitation (3) 
Applied physiology of exercise and psychological stress in relation to coronary 


artery disease and myocardial infarction; the principles and practice ol rehabili 
and risk- 


(Fall) 


tation of patients recovering from a coronary event by exercise therapy 
factor reduction. Prerequisite; ExSc 152 or permission of instructor 
260 Exercise for the Older Adult and Other Special Populations (3) 
This course explores the effects of exercise on the older adult and populations 
with hypertension, diabetes, asthma, and other clinical conditions that impact the 
response to exercise. Prerequisite: ExSc 152 or permission of instructor Labora: 
tory fee, $40 (Fall or Summer) 
265 Conditioning of the Competitive Athlete (3) 
The theory of physical conditioning, including athletic conditioning 
mizing: physiological testing and training to improve athletic perform 
Prerequisite ExSc 152 or permission of instructor 
280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Contemporary 


and maxi- 
ance 


y 
issues and a i 

, repeated 10! 
lems; development of advanced professional competencies. May be repeale 


credit with permission of advisor 
283 Practicum (3 to 6) 


„rnship» 
For master’s degree candidates enrolled in the department. Fieldwork, inter > 


May 
and/or instructional practice, including conference and/or seminar. " 
repeated once for credit with permission of advisor 

290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) yith 


redit V 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for Cre» 


approval of advisor 

293 Independent Study (1 to 6) 
For master's degree candidates enrolled in the department. May be re 
credit with approval of advisor 

297 Rescarch Project (3) „search 
For master's degree candidates enrolled in the department Independent m 
and study pertinent to the needs of the student 

299 Thesis Research (6) 


Health Care Sciences s 


Keimowi 


peated fof 


Professors T.W. Chapman, G.D. Cohen, LJ. D'Angelo, R.P. Hirsch, R.I 
D.J. Lynn, A.M. Novitch, L.G. Pawlson (Chair), T.E. Piemme, R 
L.S. Welch . A. peatle 

Associate Professors B.C. Blatt, B.O. Boekeloo, J.F. Cawley, E.L. € obbs, € esearod À 
J. El-Bayoumi, D.A. Hoffman, J.K. Johnson, G.A. Kallenberg, 5 Kohn ( carci 
D.E. Lamm (Research), G.L. Malakoff, K.F. Omran, J.A. Paulson, R Rodrigu cH 
J.M. Schectman, S. Silver, S.J. Simmens (Research), S. Sofaer, R — 
Sparks (Research), J.M. Teno, M.I. Weissman 

Assistant Professors L.M. Alexander, E.M. Ayers, E. Bargmann, BJ 
M.B. Bigley, L.G. Carlson, L. Chang, S.T. Coulter, A.J. Crene 


pasuk, 2-5 6 p. 
sse-Coze "jaye 


Degrazia, W.S. Dunn, S. Dunphy, J. Evans, K.M. Ford, B« Horowitz, ire, wi 
E.L. Johnson, D.A. Kalunian, I.M. Kasloff, S.F. Lelacheur, M.D. - Rivers: J4 
Marquardt, R.J. McNellis, B.B. Moore, M.A. Parrott, N.A Persily, Wi ) revet 
Salerno, C.R. Salvati, W.S. Schroth, B.P. Schulte, B. Slater, B-A -— 
M.C. Visus, J.D. Voss, E.P. Wheaton, A.F. Yeager, G.V Youngbloot 
Instructors J.C. Harrold, P.C. Reed 
n 
100 Clinical Medicine Review (5) „et the mint E 
For students in the physician assistant program whọ fail to T clinical T 
scholarship requirement in the core curriculum by the end of ! 
Prerequisite permission of program director tribu i 
102 Food and Water Sanitation (3) nt and di: en! 
General characteristics of urban and rural water systems uestre iter l ai 
tion, public bathing place sanitation, design and function of be dis bu 


storing, 4! 


facilities. Dairy products and food sanitation: processing, 


food. Supervision and training of food industry personne 


ALTH CARE SCIENCES 


103 Academic ( urriculum Tutorial (arr 
For 


r students in the physician assistant | 


sam who fail to meet the requirement 
for satisfac tory performance nore subject areas in the first-year 


gram director 


ric ulum 


cur 
Pre requisite: per 


Medical Termin logy (0) 
Autotutor 


116 


lal Completed before e 


the physician assistant program. Termi 
nology and vi cabul: Masic to all areas of medical s ience hospital service, and 
health SCIENCES speci S 
150 Topics in Geriatrics for Physician Assistants (1) 
A func tional issessment ipproach to care o 
151 Clinical p 


elderly patient 
harmacology (arr.) 
Appropriate 


uses Of medicati 


treatment modalities Dosages, 
actions, routes of idministration. ir 


g 
ndications, and contraindicatic ms. Advantages 
D disadvantage s, and reasons for sele cung the drug of choice or an alternative 
bt, 
158 ¢ ardiothoracic Medic ine Elective for Physician Assistants (4) 
Ele tive f | 


TOUur-week link al 


rotation select 
Supervision of the 


with faculty approval. 1 
preceptor, students assist in tł 


nder the 
he care of patients with I 
ity and learnt lect 


roblems 
O Colect and integrate informatic mon 
these Patients 


159 Dermatology Elective for Physici 


Elective f, ur-week 


Supervision « Jf the 


"Ommonly seen in this specia 


an Assistants (4) 


ical rotation selected with faculty ipproval. Under the 
care of patients with problems 
ly seen ir this specialty and lea n to collect and integrate information on 
these patients 
160 Medical Inpatient (5) 
SIX-week rot 


On the 


preceptor, students assist in the 


commo 


and integrate information 
medic 


ave tted to the hospital. The 
Student is Part of a mex the s t the medical resident 
Or attending physic ian 


' Is on regular call. Attendance is required at all work 

l rounds, lect ires. and confer 
63 Me Tape c 
Medic al ( Jutpatient (5) 
SiX-week 
On the , 


an Outpatient , linic, an HMO. or 
ential d 


Id gry SIS, patient 


rotation in which the stu ] 


4nous medi } 


ical problems enco 


Emphasis on differ 


in medicine. The student is 
( part of 4 health Care tear SiCcian's supervision 
X) Surgi al r 
cal Inpatient (5) 
S 
IX-Week rotation in which student learns t | 


i integrate information 
On admitted Surgical patients ar 
' Manag 


"ir pre- and post-opera 
Sement., Studen 


'rocedures and func 


Ision 


Sur 


egrate information 


|utpatient gyneco 
Ls 


are team under a 
L 2 
" Week n tat the st ic S to colle 1G integrate information 
a IS | 
QUI the me S of the pex itpa L, under the direction of a 
ad s f pr 
Pediatrician h and dew nt ric history and physical 
exar h a i 
17 Spe Nination and Management of mmon pedi Ilnesses 
Special py. f f 
lect al Projects Elective for PA/MPH Students (4 
ci i e Preceptorship pract expenence for students in the combined Physi 
ar $ r ; " 
pr Assistant Master of Publi Health Program. With faculty approval and 
ECenrz. ic Health gr | 
in, OF Supervision. st dents select and mplete a project spanning clinical 
p "e t } ad nreuen > 
med research a tivities; special emp sis on p c health and preventive 
1» x Kk Ine 
Tima 
"Ver Ty Care Prec cptorship 
qe Week xperience h the student functions as a physician assistant in 
Primary Ta 
nz j 


lude pediatrics, inter- 


176 


177 


178 Emergency Medicine (5) 


180 Practicum in Environmental Health Carr.) 


4 
186 Orthopaedics Elective for Physician Assistants (4) 


187 


Emergency Medicine Elective for Physician Assistants (4) 

Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Under the 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with problems 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate information on 
these patients 

General Medicine Elective for Physician Assistants (4) 

Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval. Under the 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with problems 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate information on 


these patients 


" 1 on 
‘arns to collect and integrate information 


Rotation in which the student 
tud 
" ua- 

patients in an emergency room I xperience with a variety of emergency st 
> > neu" 

tions through rotating shifts. The student functions as part of the emerge ncy n 


ical team under the supervision ota physician 


» and 
g and solid waste, 4! 


gc 


Supervised fieldwork. Food service, housing, water, sewa 


11 1 « ‘fe ^s. 
infectious diseases. Occupational health problems. Reports and conference 


Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval uode: e 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients w ith prone 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate ink rmatior 
these patients 

Radiology Elective for Physician Assistants (4) 


^ inder the 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approval Une 


pre yblem 


supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients with tion on 
i " a 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate inform 


these patients 


188 Shock Trauma Elective for Physician Assistants (4) inder the 
Elective four-week clinical rotation selected with faculty approv al, Une plems 
supervision of the preceptor, students assist in the care of patients W ith Pion of 
commonly seen in this specialty and learn to collect and integrate informa 
these patients 

194 Practicum in Gerontology and Geriatric Care (arr.) , for the 
Supervised fieldwork with the elderly or in administration and plane Unt 
elderly. Offered in cooperation with other schools and departments [o ys in the 


1% 


197 


y » studet 
undergraduate and graduate st 


versity. For medical students and f 
social sciences and health services administration 


Issues in American Health Care (arr.) j its prob 


Fieldwork combined with academic study of the health care system an! n, cn 
lems: cost, quality of care, delivery of care, ethical issues, health eon health: 
sumer issues. Field placements (12 to 20 hours per week) in appropri studens 
related activities. Admission by permission of instructor. 1 ndergradua 
only K 
Current Issues in Bioethics (1) by physici 
Interdisciplinary approach to problems of bioethics. Presentations mi tors 
nurses, lawyers, economists, philosophers, and health care administr 

198 Psychiatry (4) , inform, 
Four-week rotation in which the student learns to collect and integra nity 4 


ic ce mmu 


tion on psychiatric patients. The student is part of the therapeu 


t 
issists in identification and treatment of the psychiatric patient 


199 Independent Study (arr.) „proved uh 
Required rotation in an area of study chosen by the student and "E jct Ity ? r 
faculty. Students develop learning objectives in conjunction W ith the" 
sors 

201 Practicum in Geriatric Care (1) nd function 
Geriatric assessment, including interviewing, physical exam, home visi? 
assessment in outpatient and institutional settings. Participation s 
interdisciplinary seminars , „cdl 

205 Diagnosis and Management of Health Deviations (5) mal physi a 

norm: m 


Common health deviations of adults, with emphasis on the " 
The system: 


dation OF * 


“4 le 
tic "det 
pathophysiological aspects of systems functioning ` al 


management of health devi 


ations that form the foun 


DD. — 


llege 


rs I pracutioner certificate [f the grad 
uate program in primary care » rsing offere c Or 'e Masor 
University ¢ 


leg vursing and H 
206 Clinical Dex ision Making ( 
Methock : | 


t *« ; 
pret OF | ite I es, | ro. "^minations 
Ographs. Selection of ropriate pl à 
apies Patic Li ical I x I ek Á 
"om yvy pervision and lea evaluate symptoms in rela 
ION t pathophysi Qi changes. For stuck > e p master's nurse pe 
Utione certincate p di 8 z z T area : 
in collaboratic, with Ge i üiversity College of Nursing and He uth Sci E 
ences, and the graduate phys n assistant progran . 
207 Prac ticum in Advanced Health Assessment ( l 
Application of ‘Cvanced health-assessment an CInica! decisior 
With emp} S on the collection of data eeded to make ! comprehensive healt! 3 
assessment Sı dents work with adult 1 itients in primary car settings under Í 
uty supervision. For st taents in the post-r asters nurse pr iCutioner certifie ite 
Program nd in the graduate program in primary car nursing offered in collab 
Oration wit George Mason University ¢ ege of Nursing and Health Sciences 
“08 Clinic 


alth Care (1 
An int } 


O the « Cal envir 


al I Xperience in Urban He 


TOductior 


onment f creased awareness of health care 
Sues, Studer T ety of clinical activities ncluding venopurx 
ture, laborate work. ar istory taking in a pan clinic for medically under 
Served indivi ils 
209 = 
Adult Primary ( are Preceptorship 
Integrate Clinical preceptoret T rs the required 450 hours of 
ucal precer 
?upervisic n the clinical setting. Ar ilvsis he scope of the nurse practitioner's 
role In the management cj dult primary care. The st ident assumes progressively 
creased responsih ty in the deliven f primar ire, with a focus or vuinera 
ble populari MI For students n the post-master's € practitioner certificate 
) Program 
10. i 
amily and Primary Care |-[] (3-3 
©Minar in ic ) ” eve Ce nk n-making 
he e of the se practitioner. I y care 
O e lifesp e assesse j the context 
community with € < , hy 1 dis ise prevention 
Strategies y } edically undersery lults, childbearing ar t childrearing f; 
les 4nd families with ox tric members. For s ents he post-master's nur 
5 Practiti ner Certify, te nenor 
212 Prim « 'Aicale progran 
ary Care of the Developing Family 
K applic Ition of Vance: ecis King SKuls to health assessment, health 
* g 
Maintenance tior "A patory guidance, diagnosis, and gement of 
Omn > d x " (Y) à 
i "MOn primary can healt ncerns. S clink 1 (200 clin 
: hours) focus i - s ng and childn familes 
Or 
13 Ad Students in the post-master's nurse ictitioner certificate gran 
Adva ` 
,' AlCCd Family Primary Care (2 
*minar ‘ b ^" . } s) f sed ¢ 
tütione r p t I 
C s gs } st t 5 e pos 


nagement of the Dey 


se focus 


eloping Family (3) 


semes 


219 


920 


45 


(y) 


263 


266 


' Clinical Ethics for Health Sciences Students (1) 


l'he Role of the Physician Assistant in American Health Care (1) 


The history, development, and current status of the physician assistant į rofession 
W the context of the U.S bibi bvetath Provides entering physk ian assistant 
students with a knowledge of practice roles and legal and economic aspects o! 
ux rofession 


i 
I 
Manifestations of Disease (5) 


m 
theory of medicine using an organ systen 


- 
ra wide spec trum of disé ast 
and surgical spe 


v course in the 


Interdisciplir 
| findings and pathophysiology f 


and management of diseases in a variety of medical 


alties. Prerequisite: Anat 215 PI 
Human Behavior (2 
Basic knowledge of psychiatry n 


nation as a tool of clinical assessment. Approaches to underst inding ¢ 


)) 


» T 
eeded to enter clinical work. Mental status € xar 


ind work- 


ing with psychiatric patients 
Studying a Study: Evaluating the Medical Literature (1) tical 
s. Principles of analyzing me y^ 


for 
" 
ıl epidemiology and biostat 


Required course 


journal articles, with empha 
tical principles and illustrations of errors that can occur in resear h articles 


Epidemiology and Medical Decision Making (1) Jog) 
Required course for second-year m edical students. Principles of epidemio 
and diagnostic testing. Rates of disease assessment of risk and disease causae, 
ind concepts of reproducibility, range of normal, sensitivity ind specific ity. U 
studies in epidemiology and introduction to diagnostic decision inalysis 

Clinical Assessment (2 to 4) ob 
Patient int wing and physical examination, inc luding integration ol val 
tained from the newer and more sophisticated modes of diagnostic techno" 


y» 
dg 
roles of law, ethics, economics an 


raction and t 


Practitioner-patient ir 
ernment in the health care system 

Introduction to Primary Care (4) plem* 
Principles of primary care medicine presented as the common health pr prt 


se 
f Ith promotion disea 


seen through various stages of life. Focus is on health 


ient education, and counseling 


vention, s f 
Topics in Emergency Medicine for Physician Assistants (arr.) 


jew o 


ie patient with an urgent proble m. Re 

| posis 3^ 
methods for diag! " inthe 
pment ol siis" 


gowning and gloving, CPR and AC | 


Evaluation and treatment of 


ana 
treatme 


symptoms, accompanying physical findings and 


of emergent illnesses. Devek 


t of a spectrum 


ve including suturit 


clinica 


'Terizauon 


tion, cast application, intubation 


Introduction to Radiology (1 or 2) 
E Develop! 


ng. Radiologix 


Principles and language of radiolog 


of a systematic approach to radiology. Normal and a bnormal ri 


Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) ; patt um 
Fundamentals of electrocardiography and interpretation of basic ECC ation % 
Common errors in taking and ling ECGs, with emphasis on identifi palanc? 
normal and abnormal wave patterns. Effects of diuis and 1 electrolyte =a 
mn ECG patterns i 
Inpatient Medicine Clinical Practicum (3) n whic! 
^d for second-yea PA students. Six-week rot aed o àP 
students learn to collect and ate information on patients adm nd pa» 
inpatient hospital setting. Supervision is beorri by stafi physician inpatie” 
Students are required to attend graduate seminars relating : 
medicine problems at the end of the six-week peri xi h 
Ambulatory Care Clinical Practicum (3) n in y^ 
Required for second-year graduate PA students. Six week rotat? tients ne 
students learn to collect and integrate information prest nted by P nder 1 
imbulatory care sett Diagn sis ind treatment plans are deve t i = f 
supervision of attending physicians and PAs. Clinics are in a nr) 9» 
rural, HMOs, etc. Students are required to attend nk ri 

ating to outpatient medicine problems at the end of the six wee stu 
Surgical Inpatient Clinical Practicum (3) jin whic ja! 

juired for second-year graduate PA students. Six week rotatiot ized sufP 

! it of the hospi? 


are introduced to the care and managemer 


Nysician or PA, students learn to 
diagnose surgical « inditions sis ET d mar pre postopera 
Uve patients students are required te late se re to surgery 
at the end of the SiX-week period 
“09 Obstetrics and Gynecology Clinical Practic um (3 
Required fi second-year graduate PA st idents. Six week rotation in which stu : 
dents are introduced to th« 4re and management of t e f 
Patient, inclue INICS, surge nd Ww work ( i 
Physicians us lea collect | integr info on and 
develop ar ippropr ent p Students e rex red ittend graduate 
seminars relatir 2 tO ¢ ncs and gynecology at the end of the six-week period 
272 Pediatr s CI | Practicum (3) 
ic inica s 
Required fo second-year graduate PA stude its. S rotation in which =. 
Students Work either atic ) patient Students learn to 
recognize, diagnos ind treat common pediatric pr as well as perform 
Physical « Xaminations. Supervision ic me» ded by physicians and PAs Students 
| are required to at grac € seminars relating to pe S at the « of the 
SIX-Week penod 
n: | 


! Graduate ( linical P. 


racticum (3) 
Or stud 


nts in 


grar ( ned « il/research « xper 
ence, corre]: watt COMpleuon of course work 
275 Pr 
Timary Care Preceptorship € linical Practicum (5) 
Required otation for all PA students in the graduate-leve pr Students 
Choose site with faculty approval, for this capstone course prior to graduation 
Seven-wee k rotatior 


6 Emergence y Medicine 
! 


A Students (1) 
lective fo 


Elective for Graduate P. 


A roe 
WCCK ro 


uon selected with faculty pproval students work under 
the s Ipervision of arr ng physician or PA and lea O and integrate 
information on patients typically seen in this area of medicine. Research paper 
c required at com etion of r Xtatior 
General Medicine Elective for Graduate PA Students (1) 
lective four-week rotati n selected with fac pprov Students work under 
the Supervision of attending phvsiciar PA learn t« ollect and integrate 
information n patients tvpic sec hiis area of medicine. Research paper 
Sd quired al cx Mpletion of rotatior 
Mergency Me dicine Clinical Practic um (3 
Required fe j ; 


PA st its. Six-week rotation 


in which stu 


Under the supervision of the 


OSIS Management 
` ir C tests. Students are required 
lO attend is di ae 
) i niod 


0 Can 
ardiothorac IC Medicine Elec tive fo 
Ective f 


r Grad 
tOUT } 
the 


Week rot; lon selected with f 


Supervisi n of 
informat 


uate PA Students (1) 


acuity approval. St 


lon on patients typi 


required 


I y sec s 
2 Y 4t completion of rotation 
TT 
Natology Elective for Graduate PA Students (1 
ih. fOur-we ek rotatior seiected with f ipprovai. Students work under 
le 4t i «ea wilh aj dl > 
í "uu vision of iter ; phys 1d learn to collect and integrate 
nf ten g pi d i ! 
A "mati n Or patients ypically seer his area of medic ine. Research paper 
28, “quired al con Minn nf v 
"? Ortho; teton of rotati 
Elect Peedic Elective for Graduate PA Students (1 
th Ve four Week rotation selected with f y val. Students work under 
e t 1 lt i li 
"upervisi i ! phy PA earn to collect and integrate 
typ V Sec s area of medicine Research paper 


tudents work under 


 Coliect and integrate 


this area of medicine. Research paper 


401 


490—9 


3908 


100 


work undef 


students 
o collect and integrate 
| edicine. Research pape 
required at completion of rotatio 
Psychiatry Clinical Practicum (2) i 
Required for second-year gr iduate PA students. Four week rotation in which $ 
: en 
dents participate in the assessmetr t and management of patients in an inpati : 
T 
or outp t therapeutic setting. Supervision is provided by attending phys? * 
I : t 
ind PAs. Students are required to attend graduate seminars in psychiatry i 
end of the four-week period 
Independent Study for Graduate PA Students Carr.) Leam 
Clinical 1 | chosen as an elective by the student, with faculty approv: al ^ 
ing object ire developed by uden ind reviewed by faculty prior to the 
of the rotation. Research paper required at completi of rotation 
Clerkship in Primary Care (8) „tings: 
Required for third-year medical students. Care of [ ts in ambulatory * 
yergena? 
including the George Was! l Ve He Plan (HMO) en 
titione 
ces of inter pediatricians, and family pr re fof 
» ca 
ireas that contr ian's capacity V | opl 
s: orthopaedics dermatology: an " 
^h T n respo x 
ion with District ol Department ! yest. 


ries nic 
Six-week elective periods throughout the acade! 


Ambulatory Health Care Research (arr.) 
Family Practice Preceptorship (ar 
Rural Family Practice Preceptorship (arr. ) 


Garrett County, Maryland, Medical Cer 
Rural Family Practice Preceptorship ( 
West Vir 


Practice Center 


uk 


somers\ 


Geriatric Medicine (arr.) jlity, OU 
( cal experience at a congregate ho T long-term care » jplenx? 
patient practice hospital, ar iome vi Opportunity to SUP 
experience with act it senior centers and day care facilities 
Issues in He alth € Care (2) h as the org? 
1 
Required for secor ear medical students. Overview Of 1581 jes SUS X p zatieni, 
izatio [ health care le of different professions concerns * medica! 
ms 0 
he patient—practitione nship, arx thical problem yel prese” 
ractice. Individual and group 1 ussions and pa! 
tations Dy patients 
Extramural Health Care Sciences Elective (arr.) 
Advanced Clinical Experience in Primary Care (arr. ) 
Supervised Experience in Ambulatory Health Care (5) d 
jm 
Medical Decision Making (2) n ma 8 n 
" 1 »l 3 "" 
Required urse for all medical Principles of d ws: s causa [ 
` ' 1 risk factor h cs 
preventive medicine based or ialysis of rates OF disease in-deP! " 
? yse ni^ 
inalys nd decision analysis Students cho „viron 
rat í - OCC upational-et > 
rate t vac e us , disease 
rrevention of complications of existis 
i yates, 
jual 
cum 
qem 
Legal attempts to define professional conduct 
to analyze the reas blern« [pn fession te 3l 
ani I | ion; cols * Í 


5 Biome dical Ethics (5) 


N " It NARY OURSES 
$ 
in death 


and dyir 


SENN, practitioner's social responsibility, allo 
cation of scarce resources, and federal healt} OLICY 

506 Medical Humanities (ar 
Students pursue depth study of Sucine as it relates to et 5, PIStOry, et 
4S agreed by Student and precept 


He; E OGA 
ah Sciences 


101 Psychosoc ial Aspects of He 


alth and Iliness (3 
Com Tehensive introducti in to the psychok Rical 4l aspects of I 
Wellness, in, luding social iundatior f 


related to | 


Wealth ; 


psychol 


tal diseases 


f illness: ) S, f . = 
ties Emphasis o nt Of communication skills ind the r 
OF caring relationships 
102 Pathophysiology (3) 
sic Medical and scientiic framework for Ux derstand numan disease 
\ Mechanisms and biologic Le e presentatior Over infectious : 
immunologic cardiovascular. g UC, respiratory gastrointestinal ne plastic 
reproductive renal, hematologic, neurologi usculosiek 
103 Health Policy and the Health Care 


*Conomic theory nd polk 'Darysis methodology to analyze the 
Impact of hange S in the hea th care system « n the practice of health s ences 
Professionals and the juality ar cess of he ire. The t state and fed 
eral legislation 9e explored, and critica ispects of the U.S. he ilth system a 
“OMpared to those of other intries 

104 Manage 

,. agement of Health Science Services (3 
Application of n ment and organizatior ! principles he delivery of ser 
vices Provided by iealth sciences d r es | ies addresse« nciude informa 
tion Systems, leack rship. te I s 
mana 


gement 


nan resources 


Int 


Erdian: $ ` 
“disciplinary Courses 


201 Semina 
ar for Special Program Students (arr 
An elec tive fe " student 


ts in the first vea he Dox of Medicine spec pro 
gram Concentratio, on learning str tegies to develop indivi strengths. Mav 
zne Practic € of Medic inc (3 to 5 
The first Part o ngoing p s MISDex develop € intel 
€ctual and | 4 A d petrae Students meet in small 
: € x* technical skills of inte viewing and 
r Re i pl SOT and ethk issues 
( n e Ea« student is assigned t the | 
: ( SCTVE Ic ire pi | 
| 
| 
surv Struc if ti Of the 
kt t ] tory 


s e ( 
tactica Py 
The tH Lice Of Medic ine 
Dre turd year Of The Pr tic Me ; T RM isic scientific Ct 
Senteg In the fira APR 
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introduces more advanced basic science theory. The course considers clinical 
ethics and epidemiology as well as further exploration of the socialization of the 


physican 
2 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (8-8) 
d, organ-oriented course, with emphasis on physic al 
clinical problem 


301 


One-year course. Integr 


diagnosis. Basic instruction in child health and development 
solvir dermatology, gynecology internal medicine (including subspecii ilties)s 
neurology, obstetrics, ophthalmology, psychiatry, radiology and urology. EXP“ 
rience in hospital-based physical diagnosis and history taking 
350 International Medical Experience in Third-World Service Carr.) 
800 Summer Remedial: Clinical Medicine (16) 
801 Summer Remedial: Neurobiology (3) 
Medicine E 
Professors J.D. Ahlgren, W.F. Barth, K.L. Becker, D.G. Borenstein J.P. Bosch, r$ 
Cheng, LJ. D'Angelo, M.L. Elgart, G.D. Eng, J.D. Finkelstein, H Fromm, H 


Ginsberg, C.R. Hartman, W.J. Howard, L.W. Hoyer, R.J. Katz, R.I. Keimowit® i, 
Kessler, P.L. Kimmel, R.M. Lakshman (Research), D.H. Law, R.F. Levine, JJ Lindsay, 
D.J. Lynn, V.T. Miller (Research), B.S. Ooi, L.G. Pawlson, T.M Phillips, ns 
Piemme, E.V. Platia, D. Reiss, R.K. Riegelman, J.C. Rios (Chair), D& Robb ' 
P.K. Rohatgi, A.M. Ross, G.P. Schechter, R.F. Shesser, O.I Silva, G.L. Simon, 
Spagnolo W.M. Steinberg, C.U. Tuazon, P.J. Varghese, A.G Wasserman, 


li L.S. Welch, P.H. White, J.E. Zimmerman 9 Bs 
1550€ iate Professors B.« Blatt, B. Bouscarel (Resear« b), C.S. Cha J.S. & hret® iens 
Cobbs, J.L. Cohen, P. Cohen, A.P. Corson, H.P. Dave, M.D ta B.F M p^ 


(Research), K.J. Dickie, J. El-Bayoumi, P. Ghosh (Research), V.R Gorgeu Gs» 
Gorman, D.A. Hoffman, J.A. Hsia, K.L. Hunting (Research), R.L Jay hat 
Kallenberg, J.H. Kramer (Research), S.H Krasnow, T.V. Kuzmowych, P9 Lat 
C.S. Levy, S.Q. Lew, C.F. Lundergan, LT. Mak (Research) G.l Malakoff, * 
Medinger, R.A. Muesing (Research), A.B. Ney, J.M. O'Connell, D M parents 
Perry, D.A. Priebat, R. Rodriguez-Garcia, J.M. Schectman, J Segal, R-» Siea 

Silver, R.K. Sokas, J.M. Teno, M.T. Velasquez, J.L. Weeks ( Research) : M aye 


Assistant Professors M.]. Adam, A.N. Amigable, A.A. Arabian, A.G. Arcenas, E: , CM 
I.M. Balbus-Kornfield, E. Bargmann, BJ. Basuk, Z.S. Berry, M.L Borum agno 
Broome, L.G. Carlson, L. Chang, DJ. Cohen, W.S. Dunn, K.M Ford, D.F spinso” | 
H.N. Friedman, S.M. Hasselquist, B.C. Horowitz, E.I Johnson, M.T Junge „delso® 
F. Kim, A.M. Labriola, A.L. Lazin, H. Lee, M.D. Levine, P.D. Levit, s.H. Met” oghu® 
B.M. Meyers, M.R. Milner, B.B. Moore, H.J. Moore, E.S Nvlen, / > O'DO i 
M.A. Parrott, L.H. Pierce, J.S. Reiner, E.N. Riccob Ene, J.A. Salerno. Mi gucke 
W.S. Schroth, L.E. Schwab, M.G. Seneff, B. Slater, M.A. Smith, V.L. Star 14 p, os 
LA. Tabbara, L.B. Van Voorhees, J.A. Vassalotti, J.H. Veis, M.C. VISUM» 
R.G. Wadleigh, R.P. Wagner, RJ. Warchol, E.P. Wheaton, E.S. Yanowitë 
Instructor J.C. Harrold 
252 Environmental and Occupational Health of Migrant Farmworkers (^ rojed " 
Plan, carry out, and report the results of an epidemiologk research I 
second-year M.D. students only nal 
280 Issues in International Health and Development (arr.) y inte oe 
Examination and analysis of a specific issue, problem, Of policy ! „urre! } 
health and development Issues : ire chosen by the faculty based on € ) 
priorities. Prerequisite ubH 2 ermission ol instructor t rur 
281 Advanced Re "line or - arch in ders rnationz il He alth and Devel pmo. und? 
jevel pme T 
In-depth examination of a topic in in tional health and € tor; prior ® ho 
faculty guidance. Prerequisite: PubH 2700: permission ol sete y theif * 
istering for the course, stu dents must present a one-papr props 
sen topic for approval by the faculty cil! j 
282 Practicum in International Health and Development ‘ 3) „nationa arti” 
Internsl Ip in an international organization with a mentor in inte dents f xg 
ind development and under the ice of a faculty peri sponso a 
ipate in and contribute to ongoing projects and activities of t 21 uired P 
nization. A commi of 12-15 hours on-site per week = 
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site: Permission of 

to registering for the c urse 
305 Inp 


atient ¢ lerkship (10) 
Required f 
history 


instructor; students mi 


ist complete a course application prior 


Or third-year medi al 

and physical 
Preceptoria] teac 
Hospital « enter 

331 Hem 

32 Actir 


students Comprehensive study of 
examination; ward 


| rounds consultations, 
hing, seminars. V A. and University Hospitals 
Eight-week penods throughout the academic year 
atology/ ncology (arr.) 


ig Internship in Medicine (5) 
Washing 


8ton Hospital Center 

334 Acting Internship in 
- A. Medical ¢ enter 

335 Acting Internship in Medicine (arr) 


loly ¢ TOSS Hy "Spital 
336 Medic 


patients 
conferences. 
and Washington 


5 


Medicine (5) 


al Intensive ( are (5) 


Washingt: in He Spital Center 
7 Senior Clerkship (5) 
Proy idenc e Hk Spital 
; Occupational and Environmental Medicine (arr.) 
ashing "n Occupational Health Assoc iates 
+ E ‘Cupational and Environmental Medicine (arr.) 
aig , ^Cll'OCardic graphy (arr.) 
348 Infectious Disease (5) 
349 ational Naval Medical Center 
: Nectious Disease (5) 
js Vashingt. n Hospital ¢ enter 
35 


) Infec- 
Infectious Disease (arr ) 


3511 A Medical Center 
35 Afectious Disease (arr ) 
ee Ardiology, (5) 
ii Ardiology (5) 
96 ~atdiology (arr) 
«o < OVider, e Hos 
358 Cardiology (5) - 
Vashington Hos 
ar lology (5) 
360 ashingy Ón Hos 
tology (5) 
363 ve Medic al Center 
~ “edical Intensive Care 
364 ve. Medic al Cente; 
370 Ena. 


ital 
359 ital Center 


pital Center 


and Coronary Care Unit (5) 


abetes (arr) 
ctabolism (arr ) 


Scarch (arr ) 
390. oc t dica] enter 
| P ernal Medicine Elective (arr.) 
399 ( "Neral m Assessment and Consultative Medicine (5) 
103 Onco terna] Medicine Inpatient Service (5) 
V NCology (arr.) 
405 on Medica) Center 
Wary (arr.) 
Ashington } 
Centa Ston He Spital Center Interdisciplinary conferences with V.A. Medic al 
i1] c, ler Staff 
] Ga: R 


Ardiology/Pulmonary Medicine (5) 
5) 
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i16 Gastroenterology Carr.) 
D.C. General Hospital 
117 Gastroenterology Carr.) 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
i18 Gastroenterology Carr.) 
National Naval Medical Center 
119 Gastroenterology (arr.) 
Providence Hospital 
123 Gastroenterology (5) 
130 Hematology (arr.) 
V.A. Medical Center 
131 Hematology/Oncology (arr.) 
134 Hematology/Oncology (arr.) 
Providence Hospital 
136 Hematology Research (arr.) 
V.A. Medical Center 
i40 Pulmonary Medicine (arr 
V.A. Medical Center 
i41 Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) 
Providence Hospital 
i42 Pulmonary Medicine (5) 
Washington Hospital Center 
t47 Pulmonary Medicine (5) 
151 Rheumatology (5) 
153 Arthritis (arr.) 
Washington Hospital Center 
154 Pediatric Rheumatology and Orthopaedics (arr.) 
Children's National Medical Center 
155 Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (arr.) 
156 Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (arr.) 
Holy Cross Hospital 
100 Renal Medicine (arr.) 
Washington Hospital Center 
i61 Renal Medicine (5) 
t63 Diagnostic Laboratory Immunology (5) 
165 Renal Medicine (5) 
Private office practice and hospital consultations 
169 Renal Medicine (arr.) 
V.A. Medical Center 
171 Allergy Clinic (arr.) 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
172 Private Office Practice: Allergy Clinic (3) 


Combined elective with allergy clinic at University Hospital 


194 Cancer Epidemiology (arı 
NIH 
199 Electrocardiography (1) 


501 Immunopathogenesis (3) 
502 Nutrition (3 
503 Renal Physiology (3) 


906 International Health (arr.) 


Microbiology and Immunology 


„d, ane 
Walter Ree da 


Professors J. W. Albright, J.M. Campos, J.H. Grossman (Acting € 


J.I 


Seve! 


issociate Professors C.A. Holland, G.V. Stokes 


201 Medical Microbiology (7) 


Required for medical students. Bacteria, rickettsiae 


zoa, metazoa, and immunological concepts that rek 


of humans—cultural studies, methods of diagnosis 


dri 
þair), wJ Ro 


ds. 


| di 


" be 
viruses, Y* jth ane 


te to the he? 


theor 1e5 


Xx 
pr 
tS, mol sei 


j NIH 


ued 


i" 


I 


TRICS AND GY 


NECOLOGY 
228 Selec ted Topics i 
Fundament 

defens 

290-91 Extran 
293 Specia 
May ł 

295 Rese 


n Microbiol gY for Health Sciences Students (2) 
! principles and clinica correlations of microbiology and micr bial 
se 


tural Microbiolo: 


l Topics in 
e repe 


gy Elective (arr 
Mic robiology { 
“ated f 


€x T Credit 


arch in Micr »biolo 


gv 
Content diffi rs each time irse IS given. May be re peated for credit 

Sí 

?01 Mole ular Biok £y Of Viruses (arr 
Selected problems n ited to the b SY Of Viruses, with spe 
cial *mphasis on HIV ind ne rOtropic viruse 

! Summer Remedial: Mic robiology (8 


Ne : 
—rologicaj Surgery : 
Professor. D.G 


Bore nstein. D.O 
ASSO, late p, 
| y Sistan Pr 


Davis Vi 
O/essors A.] Caputy, S.J. Schif 
Ofessors ¢ I 


Riedel, D 


30» 
2 Ç linical « lerks 
Ntrody 


hip in Neun "surgery (3) 
chon to ne 


uros 


mpnasizing the neurological examination diag 
NOsis i nf nt. Fulfills the ne SCIENCE course re quirement 
3i ; 
o Curosur 
9 Cun Sun 
tional Naval Medi il Cente 
“diatric Neurosurgery 
387 Children’s National Medic al Cente 
à c Urosurpe ry ! 
390.9 I ‘SNington Hospital Ce ler 
* “Xtramural Ne urosurgery Elective (arr 
Neurol 
Kelly CDbair), R. | re R.J. Packe 5. Potolicchio, S.A 
Lavine ; 
itello, J.A. ( Escolar W.D. Gaillard, C. Geist 
P.K. Richard 
ng the neuro ught through work-up of | 
nk j s al localization | 
ari, j | 
tomat 'v. Introd gnosis. Familiar | 
5 lor neurologica ing, arteriography 
*VOked poter ts, and EEG). Lecture senes reviews the basic cat 
al dis ases 
5) 
Medi u Center 
X IT 
Já k 5 Center 
"Xtrar f nier 
95 Neur ran “urology Elective (arr 
HOgy " j 
Was} * "CSCarch (ary 
*Shinor 
" Son Hy Spital Ce nter 
bsec; 
CS z ^ 
NEL and Gynecol ow 
"ofog a Ogy 
SON | k E M—À— . IM TER cem IDEEN 
Cc R LE Fox (Ch 
1s Op air) LH 
SOc 


ever R 
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303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) 
Required for medical students. Participation in all obstetrical 
clinics, daily departmental conferences, and ward rounds. Eight week per! 


out the academic year. University, Fairfax, and Holy Cross Hospitals 


and gynecological 


ods 


throug 
376 Gynecologic Oncology (5) 
377 Cytogenetics and Prenatal Diagnosis of Birth Defects Carr.) 
378 Reproductive Endocrinology and Infertility Carr.) 
479 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (arr.) 
Alexandria Hospital 
380 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (arr 
Alexandria Hospital 
381 Perinatal Medicine Carr.) 
383 Gynecologic Cancer Research (arr.) 
384 Private Office Practice: Gynecology and Gynecology Surgery (5) 
390-95 Extramural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective (arr.) 


Ophthalmology 


Professor M.F. Armaly (Chair) 
ASSOC iate Professors M.S. Jaafar, M.A stepp P.V. Whitmore, J.S Zacharia H slack 
Assistant Professors C.E. Geist, A.R. Jeffery, M.M. Miller, F.P. Nasrallah, J W. 9% 


381 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) ions 


r condit! 


Examination, diagnosis, and management of a wide variety ol ocula < oxamid" 
in ambulatory patients. Emphasis on conducting a general ophthalmic egr ds 
tion, recognition of abnormal findings, and management ol common OCU" 
eases. Lectures, rounds, and seminars 
382 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) 
National Naval Medical Center 
383 Clinical Ophthalmology (3) 
Humana 
384 Clinical Ophthalmology (arr.) 
Martinsburg V.A. Hospital 
385 Private Office Practice Carr.) 
390-92 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
„tson 
Professors S.F. Gunther, M.M. Malawer, R.J. Neviaser (Chair) W.N Robert" 
Associate Professors P.A. Labropoulos, P.F. Sturm 
Assistant Professors K.M. Fine, J.K. Starr, M.D. Thomas, L.L. Tos! 
Instructor D. Di Pasquale 
302 Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery (3) yecially equ 
Basic clinical rotation that will partially fulfill the surgical subsi fee 


1 
a, 4 í 
X-ray interpretatio? r00% d 


ment. Didactic sessions on physical diagnosis ; emergeno 


trauma, and reconstructive surgery. Ward rounds, peri on 
operating room, conferences. All affiliated hi spitals 
380 Orthopaedic Surgery (5) 


390-93 Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery Elective (arr.) 


Pathology = 
— = pan, 1 


: í——— — — "2 J 
» NCG Lu of, oy 
Professors J.M. Campos, R.S. Chandra, J.C. Harshbarger, J-M. Hic re silver? 
Oertel, j.M. Orenstein, A.M. Schwartz, H. Sidransky (Chair) ucc? 
Soldin, M. Werner, C.M. Williams, B.C. Zook : pufour. JG. "dan 4 
Associate Professors M.M. Chan, L.A. DePalma, B. Detrick D : "màn. at. 
D.S. Karcher, P.S. Latham, L.G. Ortega, N.K. Saini, M.E - pue 


S. Silver, M.B Simpson H.]. Stern . »iSef, R. 7»llef 
issistant ProfessorsS. Alkan, A.L. Frost, R.B. Hessler, J.H. Hii, J Keiser elle 
K. Rothko, T.E. Schutzbank, D.M. Selby, C.A: Smith, S-O " 


students in the clin 
121 is pr equisite to all other 
COurses in the clir ic year of the « B Sence progran 
118 Introduc tion to ( Clinic al Laboratory Science (3 
Introduction t. the clinical laboratory Of the clini 
cal | aboratory s ientist. Theory arx " techniques 
Lectures d onst 
119 Immunolog 
Lecture en ce students; open to others. | inda 
mental immunologic ¢ ncepts. Serologic and immur ‘BK procedures as applied 
to clinical and researc} t tior } Bix 7 id Chem 151-54 VE 
pe rmission of instructor 
) 
121 | Tinalysis and Body Fluids (1 
Evaluation of urine ind other body f 's lor the presence of dise mews Cnical cor 
relations Lectures ind laboratory 
> 
122 ¢ linical « hemistry 
"Nciples and procedures volve c st ysis ol blood and 
body fluids “tinical correlations and patho! gical aspects of hur ise. Lec 
tures and lab ratory 
12 
“3 Clinical Mic robiology (4) 
Princi Iples of inical microbiology. w h emphasis or pathogenic characteristics 
Isolation. and identification of organisms related t human disease. Lectures and 
laboratory 
44 Immunohe matology (2 
Immu inological aspects of ranstusion of human blood Emphasis on preparation 
and admini Stration of bloo mponents es d labi ries 
^? Clinical Hem; itology and Coagulation (4) 
"rinciple. of laboratory detection. cli ca ind pathophysiology of 
human blood cel] wo d ind dis ers of he s. Lé "s laboratory 
26 
Clinical Immunology l , 
"tinciples of imr Ogic assays ar f “ correiaiion with human disease 
p Lecture "5 and labor ion 
^« 
linica] ¢ hemistry Practicum 
Olàtion 1 through the Ur versity Hospita nical Chemistry laboraton 
T th th I | 
linica] Micr biology Practicum (5 
Rouc Micro » Clir ( og Ora \ 
) 1 clinic g 
| * He 
“Matology Coagulation . sad I rinalysis Practicum (4 : 
, Rotation through the nical hem , emostasis, and urinalysis laboratories 
3 Bie T. IS nu 
Od Bank and Serology Prac ticum (4 
tation through the vt il immunology laboratory 
‘0 Indepeng inet 
™ dent Study in ¢ linical Laboratory Science (a 
1 
ensive review of clin laboraton " 
licip; 


Armed Force 


particularly inflammatory, degenerative, and nec plastic diseases 
Institute ot Pathology 
"86 Perinatal Pathology (arr.) 


Focuses on important disorders that may beset the human fetu 


; and the newborn 


infant. Emphasis on the role of placental abnormalities 
289 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (arr.) P 
Designed to familiarize the student with the operation of the pathe logy depa 


t 
» ec 
^nt in a community hospital. Student may elect to concentrate in à specializ 


> elective is also avail 


iology. A nuclear medici 


1 or to study only anatomic 
able. Fairfax Hospital 
290-92 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr.) 
296 Surgical Pathology (arr.) 


Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with 


clinical status ol patient 


Description of gross and microscopic findings on assigned cases 
298 Autopsy Pathology (arr.) 


Organ changes in disease, gross and mucroscopic Corre lation preparat 


O” 
ion of pf 


tocols. Participation in autopsy pathology service. University Hospital 
302 Forensic Pathology (arr.) lum 
) 
Experience in the Office of the ¢ hief Medical Examiner of the District of CX ) 
1utof 


stigation techniques, medical legal: Tr: 


endance at court tria 5; 


bia. Observation of death scene inw 


sies, and related toxicological laboratory analyses 


e activities of the agency 


participation in the various confer 
320 Transfusion Medicine (arr.) toy 
Didactic sessions, guided re nents, clinical consultations, labor oi 
ench work, and weekly conferences provide structured introduction ions 


il and laboratory ind 


iCal 


isfusion medicine, including clin 


principles of tr 


management, and prevention 


tor use of blood components; « 


I ind blood groups 


transfusion reactions; and basic immunohematology 


321 Clinical Pathology/Laboratory Medicine (arr.) nsfusio? 
Rotations through clinical chemistry, hematology, microbiology and perm E 

a 1 atory ** 
medicine (blood bank) laboratories providing guided readings labot for clinical 


rience, didactic presentations, weekly conferences, and opp yrtunities lia 
o the dr 


rv technology ipplied t 
ry hn gy a[ aate if 
appropriate 


consultation. Basic principles of laborat nter 


and management of clinical disorders, with special fox us on the 


pretation of laboratory data 

322 Blood Bank and Transfusion Medicine (arr.) ncluding 
Participation in consultative activities of insfusion medical service arol0g 
therape itic apheresis, investi of tr | reactions immunohe g nó 
problems, and component th The collection, preparation proce 
storage of blood and blood components. Fairfax Hospital 

501 Selected Topics in Pathology (3) í atholo£ 
Guided readings, study, and/or laboratory experience in an aspect 9 fc topić 


OI part ilar interest to students. Students present a re port 


800 Summer Remedial: Pathology (8) 


Pediatrics — 


——— — — campo 
Professors G.P. August, G.B. Avery (Chair), A.B. Belman, H.W Binder, JM. get, ^ 
R.S. Chandra, R.M. ( 10ck, L.J. D'Angelo, P.A. Dinndort M.R Eiche? g pe 
Einhorn, M.L. Elg G.D. Eng, B.S. Epstein, A.M. Glasgow L.N yu 
Guzzetta, R.S. Hannallah, G.R. Herer, J.M. Hicks, P.R Holbrook, “2 LadisC* pM 
Hougen, A.Z. Kapikian (Research), B. Kerzner, D« Kushner, McGill el, 
uban, M.G. Macdonald-Ginzburg, M. Majd, G.R. Martin W.A Xt * 
Midgley, J.P. Moak, N. Movassaghi, D.A. Mrazek, R.J. Packer, R Pa grigue? 
M.M. Pollack, B.M. Potter [ in, W.W. Robertson ROC SC 
Rosenquist, R.N. Ruckman, U.E. Ruttimann (Research), PX 
L. Sever, S.A. Shelburne, B.L. Short, TJ. Silber, R.M. Sly, SJ 
L.G. Welborn, P.H. WI 
1Ssox iate Professors G Acs, E. Bavever, L.M. Bradley j (Resear 
M.M. Chan, I.M. Chatoor-Koch, A.M. Colberg-Poley, N.L. Difron?9 9^ Ge 
riscoll, M.C. Edwards, T.C. Fearon, R.J. Fink, M.A. Fletchet | Jj He 
Gitterman, J.P. Glass. M.B. Grizzard. A.H. Hartley, G.I 


PEDIATRICS 
(Research) M.S Jaafar, S.G. Kaler, R.I Kaplan, K.K. Kher, B.L. Klein. I. 
JS. Latimer. R Li (Research), B.M Markle, W.D. Merr 
JN Oberman D.W Ochsenschlager, J.A Pai 

M4 Rose (Research) HG Rushton S.J. Schiff, S.A Schon! 
Singh-Naz J.E. Slater, H.J. Stern. K } Towbin, A.E. Wagner (Research) I.P. Weiss 
M Weissman B.L. Wiedermann J.H. Wise, M.R Wolf, G.H. Zalzal 

Assistan Angiolillo, E.Y. Arce A. Austin, A.A. Bader S.D. Baker 


74 Professors A.I 
Becker D.A Boenning M.J. Bovaiian PA Campbell, R.D Castro, J.M 
lain, H.R. ( haney, T.I 


Kunos 


ison, R.A. Petryshyn, T.A 
erg, N.L. Seibel, N 


C lamber 


Cheng, V.W. ( heng, C.H. Chester. S.S. ( hoi, L.A 
Civitello R.B. Clyman D.A Coddington, 1.1 Cohen, J.A. Conry, K.A Cruise, S.S 
UZ2i, A F El Mohandes, R.P Fer 


G nandez-Larsson, W.D Gaillard 
"oldmuntz IK 
pee ; 


I.M. Giglia, E.A 


Greenspun, L.A Hallman, S.P. Ivy B.A. Jantausch, A.R Jeffery 

I. Karna, SS. Karr LM Kasloff, K.L. Kaucic, S.L. Lockwood, BJ Loechelt, A 

Lotze B Lynch D.K Magnuson. | J. Margolis. M A. McCabe, E.] Menvielle, M M 
Miller. R ` 


Mitchard, P] Mohan, R.Y. Moon L.A. Mostello, S.H Mott 
V. Ng, H.S Nicholson, LJ. Orr, M« Ottolini, P.H. Papero, K.M Patel 
4, KJ. Plaisier, D.M Powell, E.S. Quivers K. Rais-Bahrami, S.R 
ajasingham, P.E. Ray, MJ Revenis, T.I Robinson, T.M Rouse, T.I Schutzbank 
' Sell, C.M. Shaer, EI Shalaby-Rana, J.E. Shav P.F. Sturm, M.D 
. Thompson, C.J. Tiff HJ. Tolbert, L.L. Tosi, W.D l'ynan, F.M. Valdez. 
Verghese L.G. Vezina. ] A. Weissberg-Benchell J.D. Wilkinson, K.I Wi Ner, 
ward-Murray, |] Wright, S.P. Wyner A.F. Yeager, G.\ Youngblood 


l Carbrey D.M Escolar L.B. Kenney A.M. Levine B.A 
Razi, S.G. Rubin 


M.M. Moxey 


Vox x1 
Instr ( 


Lindsay, 


Un] à 
—À otherwise indicated. all courses are held at Children's National Medical 
"eher 


303 Pediatric Clerkshi 


p (10) 
“quired for medic al st of resident team. Ward 
rounds, work in outpatie nics under staff supervi 
sion, le tures, clinical c inferences 


Child Buidance 


IW linical } 
361 Clinic 


e Clinic 


les child psychiatry and 
“iroughout the ac ademic vear 

8 Internship: Adolescent Unit (5) 

ng Internship: Infectious Diseases (5) 

ng Internship: General Medic ine (5) 

TICS Acting Internship 
diatrics Acting 
S I k Spital 

HIV Infec tion (arr 


Infectious Disease ( onsultation Service 
Urology (arr.) 


Eight-week periods thr 

"ediatrics Ac tin 

al Pediatrics Acti 

c al Pediatrics Acti 

35 inica] Pediat 
{nical Pe 


Hematology/( ncology (5) 
loly Cros 


Internship: General Pediatrics (5) 


309 n.a. 
ts *ediatric 
à». | diatric 


x diatric Surgery 
36 ned! Bery (a 
35 atric Neurology (5) 


380 “diatric Critical Care (arr.) 
ve OPment Disabilities (arr 

381 ital lor Sick ( hildren 

382 Peg tic Allergy an 

383 n. latric Radiology 

386 ttc Pulmonary Medicine (arr.) 

387 T atric Hematology/Oncology 5 

D ^WOnica]ly Ill Child and Family in the € ommunity 

388 v, Pita] lor Sick hil 


Childrey 
Neonat: K Children 
389 s al Me 


d Immunology (5 


iT 


"ediatric Elective (arr 
hildren with M 
M, 9r Sick Chil. 
399 A latric Nephrology (arr.) 
100 n. latory Adolescent Medicine (5 
101 Pe ne Laboratory Medicine 

atric Otolaryng. logy 


ultiple Handic apping Conditions 


iren 


itt (Research), K.D Newman, 


Rakusan. 


103 Pediatric Rehabilitation (arr 
i04 Being an Effective Teacher (3) 
301 Embryologic Basis of Pediatric Surgery (3) 


9h: Py YU 
Pharmacology / U 
j| 
" ic 
Professors F.P. Abramson, J.D. Ahlgren, K.A. Kennedy, P H.G Mand 
(Chair), |. A. Straw 
n > 7 
Associate Professors S.R. Patierno, D.C. Perry, Y. Teffera (Research), L.I Werling 
170 Introduction to Pharmacology and Toxicology ) ib 
The absorption, distribution, metabolisr ind excretion of drugs and toxi ^ 
stances, Mechatr oxicity. Same as PubH 17 
01-2 Pharmacology (6-2) 
nce 
Required for second-year medic lents. Lectures, laboratory, and confer 
on intera n of drug iolo il sy isis for rational dise? ise l 
ipy. Prerequis ic 201; P 201, 212 


207 Pharmacology for He alth Sciences Students (4) ginal 
Drug disposition. Autonomic nervi té va ar and § gastroint het 
) 
drugs. Psychopharmacology. Analgesics, sedatives, anticonvulsants chem 
! 1 
apy, toxicology, endocrinology. Prerequisite: Anat 215, Phyl 211 yr equiv“ 
290-91 Extramural Pharmacology Elective 
] Readings in Pharmacology (arr.) ; work | 
Readings, discussions, and/or preparation of report Student can choose lf yal 
> pi . : Aa i of multu 
with one or more faculty members in the department on a topk 
le 
02 Clinical Use of Drugs ( j sende” 
Dis of ratic O 's in the tre ent of disease Inde} 
reading and stud 
903 Drug Dependence: Basic Science and Clinical or tag 9) ,ndencie 
Seminars and dis in various ts of drug and chemic: al depen rating 
uch as recog 1 and diagnosis of dependence; the > rois of drugs JU sea 
dependence: fetal alcohol syndrome and the addicted neonate; rece? dose 
; è oP 5 AI i irug over 
mar i, cocaine, PCP, and othe nd tre nt of the d! 
emergency. Independent ri nd st 


800 Summer Remedial Pharmacology I (6) 
801 Summer Remedial: Pharmacology II ( 


Physiology Eo 
— - A “Kl 


wp. weal 
Professors K.L. Becker, J.J. Bernstein (Research), M.M. Cassidy 
(Interim Chair) K «eli 
issociate Professors M.D. Delaney, W.J]. Goldberg (Researc?/ 
(Research), R.A. Lavine, A.E. Medinger, S.J. Schiff, D.W Watkins "d 
, »s nut 
f rses ! 
Departmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or eq nt is prerequisite to all COW 
ibove 201 
hÜ 
) - 
191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) radualté stude p n 
st sis of pl "y. Rex d for gras » cre 
: - Zi ,raduále © te pi* 
; i v rect 
A 2 eq € ce lay rex M prered eg £u 
etion of w x v the instruct jolie? 
f 1 P$ i Jun nbian C9 
| ex € ‘ One to A 
K |! W i zu 
[ sen 
201 Physiology orga yy of 
R ^ f 1 f ; ler g, CC lular, 1 A 
tequired for med tudents, oper raduate studen rudents ADS chit 
eachiate stue n 
1 D in physiology. Pr te for gradua nen pe 
| 19] F) ynsent ol depart with I j 
l } t C 221 ; yt fe tudents only 
Concurre One to sortium > 
,,Inissio tet” 
211 Physiology for Health Sciences Students gan ," 


Function and process of th« iman body overt 


290-91 Extramural Physiology Elective 


295 Resear h (arr 


Dr tely four 

By special arra: ement with indivi tat members. Approx ately | 

: f rat for } redit hour of credit May he epeated for 
Per week in the labora y for « ( 

credit 


502 Structural 


Functional « orrelat 
Mor t 


ions in GI Disease (ari 
hologica met [ | 


iê ir he diagnosis anad prognostic evalu 
uon of gastr: intestinal diseas states su s ulceratior itis, Hirschprungs 
Case, colore tal carcinoma, and p ncreat i chor Iechniques considered 
include traditiona igne TOs canning and transmission « ectron 
Microscopy u mr nocvytochen V. Sele 

500 


Summer Remedial 


id discussk n 


Physiology (8) 


—Ychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


D. Caplay I.M. Chatoor-K ch, G.D. Cohen, W.T Garrison, J.I cnim 
GY Howe (Research ) D.A Mraz K, D. Reiss S M. S MSKy, J.M Wie ner (Chair) 
Asso, late Professor EN Akman. I K. Barber R.L. Jer Kins, J.M. Né Iderhiser (Research) 
Ki Towi. LO 1 1er-Mus Researcl LH. Wise 
Sistany Professor P.A. Campbx R.B. Clymar |l. Echeverry, W.D Fabian J.B 
Frank LG Goranss I.M. Houstor ). A. Kalur L.J. Margolis, E.] Menvielle 
PH Piper) KJ. Plaisiez T 1 street, D. Tsao, W.D. Tvnar K.L. Weihs, N Wolkow 
Krupnikoy 
Instructor T] Razi, S.G Rub 
30) Psychopathology and ¢ onccptual Models } 
Ree iydi, vear med S ent Ment echanisms, psycl Opathor- 
x r second-year medical ; nterviewing, and behavioral 
n Sciences CHD ie 
302 ( linical « lc rkship (1 
Required for med Tpit vee S ss soda 
ec ie for me "yprs tv. St. I et Children's, and V.A. He Spi 
and in Ment t | ^" - H. netit ‘ ( T rite Does seminars or 
Psychiatric relerral, *psychiatr a i | ma 
... Sis on PSychiatr 
9 


ary in general prac 
Inpatient p Acting Internship 
ia Mental He ut 


380 ut - . nen 
38] Patient psy. hiatry and Crisis Intervention 
ig, Minica] Psychiatry 


atric ( onsulta 
Yehiatr ! 
385 n IC Rese 
ye Matric 

~ ational In 


uon-Liaison Servic c 
arch Elective 
Rescarch Elective 


Sutute of Ment H 
P nta 
cj rhiatric Research Elective 
lildren i 
388 hag ational Medical Center 
! s and Adolescent Psychiatry 
lildre i M 
389 Clinici S National Medical c; nter 
390 ag al Geriatric Psychiatry 
307 g Mural Psy, hiatry Elective 
WZophrenic 


and Borde tline Conditions 
Odge 

! Eati - 
í06 p ng Disorders 


09 | je. atric Educ ation 
“Pendent Study 

Su ` , 

801° mmer Medial Medical P. 
Ummer emedi 


nc Research, and Administration 


ractice 
al: Conce ptual Models 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIEN 


160 Introduction to Environmental-Occupational Health Sciences (2 or 3) 


201 


202 Biostatistical Applications for Public Health (3) 


203 The Biological Basis of Public Health (3) 


Introduction to principles of environmental and occupational health science» 


Inciu 

the M.P.H. degree (Sun 
Epidemiology and Preventive Medicine (3) 

Principles of epidemiology and preventive medicine 

principles of screening, and descriptive epidemiology. Population dynamics ? am 

special populations, including consideration of maternal and child health and ger 


I 
nc 
atrics. Applications to infectious and chronic diseases and to environme ntal af 


. ) 
iding principles of inorganic and organic chemistry. Cre dit dn es not apply K 


mer) 


including rates of disease 


occupational health (Fall and spring) 


l Yd 
Application of biostatistical principles to critical analysis of retrospective ae 
1 the health serv ices !! 


prospective studies, controlled clinical trials, and reports ir i 
al metho 


erature. Selection, basic calculations, and interpretation of statistic 


(Fall and spring) 


ind theif 


Basic science principles of anatomy, physiology, and pathophysiology 4 
Credit does not apply to the M.P.H. degree 


applications t to publi he: 


and summer) 


204 Community Health (2) 
prob 


Overview of skills and knowledge necessary to identify community health 


lems and to select effective interventions. Behavioral, social, and policy issue? * " 
addressed (Summer) 

205 Health and Society (2 or 3) f eco” 
Issues related to the health of the public considered from the vie wpoints O : as 
nomics, law, political science, sociology, history, and biomedical ethics Same 
HSMP 267 (Summer) 

208 Introduction to Preventive Medicine (3) jut 
Introduction to the clinical science basis of preventive medicine, including ! ni 
tion, infectious diseases, immunology, and human growth and develop? 
Overview of the goals and methods used for disease prevention. € redit doe 
apply to the M PH degree (Fall and summer) 

211 Economics of Health Care (3) ith yolicy: 

'rinciples of microeconomics applied to health care delivery and he: al farion 
inc luding discussion of incentive systems, markets and competition, re L Fal anc 


2 Evaluating the Health Literature (1) 


and the economics of health care technology. Same as HSMP 262 


summer) 


ies, ane 
dies, ^ 
erature ap »plied to case control, € cohort st (Fall. 


Critical reading of the health 
: sign 
controlled clinical trials. Exercises illustrating errors in study desig! 


spring, and summer) 


213 Administration of Health Systems (3) h sen 
Application of management and organization theory to issues Of bea fi 
delivery, institutional leadership and governance, and manageme nt of « 
change. Same as HSMP 260 (Fall and summer) 

214 Health Planning and Marketing (arr.) j marketing 
Survey of community and institutional health systems planning anc to ealt 
Concepts and techniques of project planning and marketing as applies vp 20" 
services. Prerequisite: PubH 213; corequisite: PubH 263. Same a 
(Spring) 

220 Clinical Epidemiology (2 or 3) Judin, "e 

making, inc ns 


Quantitative and qualitative approaches to decision 


Applic a s A 


} t » 
enefit analysis, decision analysis, and cost-effectiveness analys! equisite: 


i : h rere 
technology assessment; development of clinical guidelines Pren 
201 and 202 (Spring) Y 
)9 Tu 
221 Environmental-Occ upationz al Health (2) ment of po! " 
Principles of environmer occupational health, including asses ) er 
»4n$ € 
tially adverse ronmer occupational exposures and mean: 
(Spring) jin 
} ) . 
222 Case Studies in Health Promotion- Disease Prevention (2) reventi n d ol 
Principles of epidemiology applied to primary and secondary P develop gi 


istrating the 
wus pre requis! 


settings. Case studies 
t mplementation 


cal and public he: 
recommendations arx 


201, 202 (Summer) 


25 He 


Ur 


alth Policy Analy sis 


derstanding ind Z C processe "V whk aithn serv ices policy IS for 
mulated and implemented i fede el. Focus on Congress, the presidency 
and the agencies Same as HSMP 22 Fall) 
226 Health Behavior and Health Educ ation 
Principles of 'sychology and learning theories © the analysis of issues in 
health promotion and disease prevent vit tonal and international ippli 
cations. Prerequisite PubH 201 Fall and spring 
T ) 
427 Advanced He alth Behavior and Health Educ ation (2 
Methods ind skills needed to assist indi "T "s. Org zations om 
munities to c} ge he havior ar ve he ere isit« 220 
(Spring 
)2 
230 ( omputer Applications for Public Health (3 
Se of computers in management of } Laborat nstruction in use 
ind application of s twan k s z € ise and spreadsheet soft 
Ware. Ad nission by permission of struc Spring 
ja 
231 Environme ntal and Occ upational Epidemiology 3 
Epidemi ological methods St n st € I env t | and occupational 
heal with emphasis exrx C assess Pre ares Students to develop an 
Independent health id Ssess the « imental occupa 
al heal erature site: PubH l, 202. Prere r corequisite 
Pu H 221 Sprir 
233 B » 
lostatistics for Public He alth (2 
selection basi cak Ins [st Stix thods applicable 
to ublic health, inclu ling an int er ioogICal analysis, analysis 
OF variance rrelati re yi IZ 
237 | - 4 " » 
a njury Epide aog and Prevention (2 
Methods in inim epidemioloo € study of intentional and uninten 
tional injuries. Fox se occurring in on, Occupational, home 
22 and recreational ennviorngn, s. ] : s I l 
4358 hai 
Cancer Epidemiology 
Methods in ; incer epidemiology ! des T inalytical studies with 
emphasis or geneti nd n ex ur € ( g i hasis on preventio Ón and 
: “Ontrol of cancer Pre lisite: PubH 201 
439 § » 
tudy De. Sign for "Hm ath Professionals 
Methods for n t healt Cs st Cluding s t esearcl methods 
Observatio, il studies "pus ex S phasis « itive aspects and 
gn Measure ment inst Prere te: I 202 ! 
240 
Desipn Of Health Studies (3 
Study 'sigr f ve rese } specially for students in epi 
demi logy and biost Mie is ples; design and evaluation 
OF data ci lection instruments “opment Of protocols, proposals, and 
manu : D ' 1 
24] o onm procedures Prerequisite: ] H 2 


ultimate] 
*13 A 

Applied 

SSessm 

Cni ilt 

201, 20> 
) 202 
244 


1 t £ ts [ A 
Environ 
ent Of disease that is « ary 
OXicolog, ind prew surv 
) 
£1 prere Site ( S I 


imple mentation and I valua 


ation 


Ces ON plar 


lexy 
Prerequisite: PubH 


246 Advanced Community Health (2) 
Health problems throughout the life cycle are assessed from the perspective o 
the publi n health policy analyst, and primary car ' practitioner Pre- 
requisite ubH 2 (5pring) 

247 Community Health fined: ment (2) 


Skills and knowle« | f 


for management and development of community 


ye 


require 


vices. Builds upon pr agement and community-orier 


primary care. Prerequisite 
251 Use of Statistical Packages for Data Analysis (3) 


tions for statistical analysis of health d 


204, 213 (Spring 


Laboratory inse 
PubH 2 


Computer applica 


tion in use and applications of statistical packages. Prerequisite 


(Spring and summer) 


252 Comparative Health Services Systems (3) 1 
is, functions, and trends in intem 
of such difference 
as HSM MI 


Evaluations of various organizational patterr 


| 


sources 


tional health services very systems, Emy 


ind the significance of systems to the health status of a nation, Same 


2982 (Spr ing) 


255 Advanced Epidemiologic Methods (3) 45 
ve effect 


Advanced topics in epidem earch, in g examination of tl pre- 
of bias Applic ation and inter of multi e methi ol analysis 
requisite: PubH 201 corequi or 240 (Summer) 


263 Health Services Financial ww ian (3) 


for 
Introduction to the man funds 


t of pl: ant 
ration € ol 


nistration of 


health services in ies. Financial analysis, managemen 


) 
f costs, and safeguarding of assets. Prepa 


and reports. Prerequisite: PubH 21 


and equipment $ 
; same ? 


HSMP 263 (Spring) 


264 International Health Finance and Planning (3) “ma 
inalysis in inte 


Fundamentals of ind microeconomics and financial ve ane 
tional health, including degrees of centralization, public private sector roles ^ 
roles of internat rr agencies. Prerequisite: PubH 211 (Spring 

205 Health Law (3 jelivetY 
Aspects of the legal system that affect publi health and health services rey 
Study of the administrative process in re tory agencies. Torts contracts, dis 
ince, labor relations, legal problem ] he control of contagious y as 
eases. Litigation proced ires realth spe ialist je 
HSMP 265 (Spri ) 

266 Maternal and Child Health (2) al, 4 
Introduction to the bi c pidemiciagiens l psycholog hi 
economic charac health and disease in women d e 
dren. Emphasis « tious, and e -nvironment: al facto 
requisite: PubH 201 (Spring) 

207 Advanced Maternal and Child Health (2) rnal and 
Capstone course i ind skills icquired in the a— e 
child health « ri ind ev iation with empha i y y. 239, 
hts, ha | cost-effectiven« itcomes Prerequisite PubH X 
20K er) | 

208 Reproductive Health and Disease (1 | and so? 
Overview of reproductive health les affect women Biologici 
factors that affect reproduction. Prerequ PubH 201 (Spring 

270 International Health and De velopment (3) lical, € econo y 
The multidimensional aspects of ir ternational health and the medi ) orbi 
ind SOCÍOX ra : of disease. Overview of the major e uses € ethic 


ith, 
family hea pen 
are service? 


devek pme nt, 


I } r . } 
al approache he ce yor! care es not appi 
seniors with permission of instructor. Credit for this course 
1.P.H. degree (Fall) Jof" j 
hed ais 
271 e rnational Health Policy Development and Analysis (5) , 0O f 


and ecot »$, 

cal proce y sue 

pment poli j AID 
aging a 


International health policy and its relations! ip to social 


> 1 
polit 


ment. Foundations of policy analysis; the 


mentation, and relationship of international health ind devel 
| health, 


Di appropriate heaith technology, mate rnal and child 


Prerequisite: PubH 270 or eauivalent (Spring) 


1 onal health or devel ment 
through contact wernatio encies ! organizations. St nts develoy 
Policy proposa 5 M s es lies. Pre equisite: Pu H 27 271 Tr con 
sent Of instr ICtOr Summer 2 
273 International Family Health - 
Overview of maternal ch mortality and morbidity, family formation, and 
reproductive health. Exar natior f appr hes t ite motherhood i chil 
Surviy al strate gi in an internationa *3IS, INCluding interventions for dis; ul 
taged groups. Pren ite: PubH 270 or equivalen Spring 
274 International Health Program Devek pment and Evaluation 
Basic concepts ind es Of program dew pment d « 1 
iita collection met) Is, dex naking, and problem-s hniques. Pra x 
Uc applic iion of program de opment d « iti te niques to specific 
th coram Prerequisite: | IDH 201 d 27 equivak (Spring) ü 
5 Inte Mational Health Promotion and ¢ ommunication (2 
e Of communicatio theory and methods in healt! promotion. Integration of 
multid ISCiplinary Pproaches to public healt} communication (Summer) e^ 
280 Special Projects (2 í 
nder fac Mty Supervision. the « ent unde IKES ( "4 i TOPO I lies 
the Skills nd wl é f ‘ SCT ick centration withir 
e M.P.H progran Prereq Ke: permission of the instr ictor Fa J 
jo. “Od summer) 
^9/ Case Studies in Administrative Medic ine 
Analyses of problems an policies in he stems a nis ion. Prerequisite 
“03, 265. Same as HSMP 268 Summe 
pplications 
temat t n po ysis, includ I a quant 
St r ( plies t dk A 
€ M.P.H. prog e: PubH 211, 2 juisit: 
bH 251 5 g 
' í ealth. Topics and prereq 
, ia í Sr Q S ‘ 
al ¢ onsulting 
t t cy wy t « « 
Cre l i 202 NI t 
p depende nt Study 
ermission Of prograr > i | 
| 
| 
exui AE. ud un | 
Research D.O. Davis fi , E.M. Dr A | 
M.C. H ^C. Kushner M d, W.W. O ( 
D.W. Wessels, E.D. Y rx 
is, P.F. Butle C. Ft L.K eage 
arci B.M. M rkle, R.C. Meas (Research) 
(Re sarc 
7 t D.K giton, M.K. Miller, H.E. Mrose 
L.G. Vezir A.B 
100 


Intre 
Xluction to ¢ Clinic al Pr 
N intr Xlucticy 
niz, : n Lill 


'ocedures 


t Clinical Nuclear Medicine I-II (3-3) 
department Aspects 9 


Study of re procedures done in a nuciear medicine [ 
i l te < . en 
inatom Og Yd f j| hat relate to or imagi organ cone 
tion-excretion measurements, and hemato | « jn procedures 


) Clinical Echocardiography I-II (1—1) hy 
serving | performing echocardiograp? 


Supervised heldwork bse istir nd pertorn g 
examinations at imagir ite Provides practical experience in routine proce 
dures. Prerequisite: Rad 10 
) Radiation Therapy Clinical Practicum (2-3-3 jents 
Supervised fieldwork in treatment planning and therapeutic ipplications S 
jain experience in a of ult hods and procedures in the a 
ment of patie T going radiation therapy at a local radiation oncOB® 


facility. Prerequis Rad 100 


Special Projects Elective for Radiation Therapy Students (1 to | 
planning ant C 


jeliv 


Supervised fieldwork in a selected area of radiation therapy " 
h pre 
ery. Students develop learning obiectives in conjunction with faculty advisor 
requisite: Rad 100 
15 Sonography Clinical Practicum I-IH-III-IV (2-3-2-2) vised 
Clinical rotations in diagnostic medical sonography. St idents perform SUPT iro 
. a 
sonographic examinations in vascular, ob/gyn, general ultrasound 
echocardiography departments. Prerequisite: Rad 100 
120 Physics of Nuclear Medicine (4) ctionis 
& 
Xtrodu« ! ) erties of Tar ick odels, forces ind fe " ind 
e, 1 
Study of radioactive decay, ionization processes in matter radiation dosag 
radionuclides in biok gv and medicine 
121 Nuclear Instrumentation ( includ: | 
‘ i rà detectors used in a nuclear medicine department. and 
ing dose calibrator irvey instruments, spectrometers, stationary camet 
SPECT and PET instrumx 
22 Radiopharmaceuticals (3 ener 
Fux Ts d f a Mo-99/Tc 99m P m 
Ses « idionuclide e, b ) ples of a M n of ra 
. j ; i W the body preparat", count 
b 
pharmaceutica ! generator-produced nuclides, quality contr 
ibility, procurement, clinical orientation 
123 Computer Applications in Nuclear Medicine Technology (3) „r clinical t 
Use of computers in in vivo and ín vitro procedures; analysis of othenk 
in nuclear medicine. Lecture and Oratory 
i 
Radiation Therapy Techniques I-1I (3 logy simul 
t 1 
An overview of the principles and methods used in radiation one topogra 
tre ‘ i € Osit nd immobilization " prin 
liogr Yd the f t f radiographic exponi , wel 
- vere t 
ple f radiatior i ipplied pecific oni c sites are © í treaume™ 
is methods of limiting doses to critic "ans and the side efle ts o 
iting d ical org on an 
Í Radiation Therapy Physics, Dosimetry, and Safety 1-II-III (572 treaumen p. 
Concepts of int tion of radiation with matter. Techniques 9 ef oat 
: 1 2 ind compule pis 9. 
ng concepts of linear source, « ! ——ÀM err cot 
yl Y re tion to the simetry of electrons and neut jing effe" 
x 7 + udit? 
j lete - 1 safe innlic radiation therapy mc 
ume, distance, and shielding Y 
135 Qual - 2 >g logy (1) torini 
Juality Assurance in Radiation Therapy Technolog 1S mon! 
Quality assurance procedures, including revie ff patient chat 
equipment, and e tion of treatment fa ties nok 
path 
36 Radiation Oncology (3 Emphasi on Ph ol 
Study of the etiology, epidemiology, and staging of cance! sults for © 
work-up, clinical fe ( litv treatment FF 
the major orx gic sites 108! 
127 » face" 4 
l Patient Care and Management ( late to the p Jm 
t the Ch 
En patient care and aseptic techniques is they tuding attitue À 
service. Fundamental concents of the xocess, inci s 
| piis 
Aper vith’ 
140 Practical Approach to Diagnostic Ultrasound (3) i ultrasoU™ gao 
Introductory course open to non-maiors Basics of diagnost tal an ny” 
— : : » fundameni i108 
emphasis on applications trasound pnhvsics, scan s man 
pun PI : sue ledge of hu 
- i na , en i Prior knowleaB 


RADIOLOGY 
i 


141 Physics of Sonography (3) 


Fundamental principles of the 


Physics of two-dimensional and Doppler sone g 
raphy: generati in Of ultrasound images; artifacts, bioeffects, and instrumentation 
142 Vascular Sonography (3) 
Fundamentals of duplex ultrasound, with emphasis on the detection of vas ular 
disease affecting the 


carotids and upper anc 
and Protocols relative 
Sonography (3) 
Abdominal s nography, including 
Signs and symptoms of 
SOnOgrams 

Obste: 


tec hniques 


scanning 
143 Abdominal 


1 lower extremities Basic g tf 
to vascular ultrasound 


anatomy, pathology 


scan techniques, clinical 
disease, and 


interpretation of normal and abne rmal 
144 tric Sonography (3) 

Obstetric s nography, including biometry am 
Pathol gy 


145 Pelvic Sonography (2) 
Gynecok gical ultrasound 


anatomy and pathology of the female pelvis; analysis 
Of transabck minal 


and endovaginal sor 3 
High-Resolution Ultrasound (3) 
High-res, lution ult 


rasound, including son graphy of the breast. 
it thyroid. testes, 


48 k and prostate. Innovations in SOM graphy 
Echocardiography (2-3) 
Cardiac 


anatomy 
echo 


| ultrasound evaluatic ms of fetal 


14e 1Ograms 
| Ww 


neonatal head 


and pathology protocols 
ardic graphic examination 
diomyopathy perica 


" devices transplants 
X) Radiatioy 


Chr Mic 


and techniques for the 
Valvular disease 
rdial diasease 


routine 
hypertensive heart disease 
neoplasms, ischemia 


and adult congenital heart disease 


Car 
aortic disease, prosthetic 


1 Biology (3) 


body as - — effects of k nizing radiation on cells, tissues organs, and the 
effects e am EO Organic and inorganic me lec ules; the human immune sy stem; 
ing embry adiation on pregnancy and the relative radiosensitivity of the develop 
61 Compara. Oi. Pe ssible genetic effects « f radiation 
ive Imaging (2) 
(n seminar in which students participate in 


comparative analysis of images 
S diagnostic mx xlalities, e.g., planar radiography, nuclear med 
£ ^ f. 


> and sonography 
m Trltiplanar Sectional fines (3) 
resonar dime nei nal relationship of anatomic al structures as seen in magnetic | 
rona] "à —-— S. The anatomy Of all major systems are studied in the sagittal 
16: ‘omputer A axial imaging planes 
dministr, Pplic ations in Radiology (3) 
*mphasi. . - - clinica] applications of the digital computer in radiok gy, with 
ludents parti 1e design Procurement, and implementation of c mnputer systems 
cal Dites Du in team pr jects inve jv ing operational management or clini 
results rite a Paper, and prepare a class presentation based On project 
180 Mammogra hy sia 
Basic ph zt for Radiologic Technologists (3) 


» anatomy, px sitioning, and quality assurance topics for the experi 


technologist or the novice mamme gT 


graphy concepts 
gnostic Radiology (3-3) 


aphy technologist for in 


Ion With , in the producti n of X-rays and X-ray circuits Interaction of radia- 
Natter. Re i 
Puteriz, tter Beam restrictors grids, film, screens, fl 


UOTOSCOPIC systems, com 
tome graphy 
4 ; 


Mammography 


1 ultrasound, and magnetic resonance 
ity iame ie m 
rat; ni tà in X-Ray Imaging (3) 
lOO econ Experience in quality assurance testing of processor, film, dark 
nve. tional - m Benerators and tubes phototimers; flux WOSCOPIC systems; and 
and ex ©Omputerized t 


omography systems. E stablishing, maintaining 
8 equipment 


x t-testing programs Prerequisite: Rad 167 or permission 
Enta . 
Introducti me " Magnetic Resonance Imaging (3) 
Oo y» > i 
Ing p inciple magnetic res nance imaging, inc luding 


a physical principles imag 
' equipment design siting requirements, cli 


inical safety, quality assur 


Isie- re- 


e 
image interpretation, special techniques, financial considerations, and futur 
technical developments. Prerequisite: one year of college-level physics 


190 Sonography Registry Review (0) 


Registry review workshops guest lectures and conferences 


191 Special Projects in Radiology (ar ot 
rent 
For radiology students who wish to pursue independent research on a cum 


" ay 
| n radiology, pl ICs r administration. A written report is required M 


r ol 
A senior seminar in whi students identify, develop, and complete à paps 


. eci- 
topic related to radiologie * 
ences or he 


193 Radiologic Resource Management Project (4) ot 


education 


lividualized project ir 1diolog) administration, personnel 


: xctof 
proved by the program direct 


ted held, designed by the student an 


written report and oral presentation at a student seminar are required 


201 Advanced Topics in Nuclear Magnetic Resonance (3) uae 
Bloch equ 


lop! include generation of n eal ic resonance signals, tec’ 

ms, rotating frame analysis, relaxation mechanisms, quadrature phase d 
ion, chemical shift, receiw dk 1, image encod slide selection e- 
coils, magnet design, data processing, quality assurance, and zonal and tes% 
harmonics mapping. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 


83 Clinical Radiology (5) 
85 Nuclear Medicine (arr 
386 Radiation Oncology (art 
87 Subspecialty Diagnostic Radiology (arr 
Extramural Radiology Elective (art 
100 Diagnostic Radiology (arr.) 


Washington Hospital Center 
2 Introduction to Chest Radiology (4 
103 Introduction to Bone Radiology (4 


Surgery BEES 


= rim 


(Inte 
Professors B.L. Aaron, M.R. Eichelberger, G.W. Geelhoed, J.M Giordana ey, : 
|. W. Harmon, W.R. Hix, M.H. McGrath, F.M. MiB 


Chair), P.C. Guzzet 


Rosenberg, M. Schwartz, P.E. Shorb, N [sangaris, W.R. Wilson olding: 
Issocíate Professors D. Alyono, G.E. Hartman, K.D. Newman, MJ 

J.M. Sackier, A.N. Sidawv. G.H. Zalzal R paughli® 
Issistant Professors E.P. Alexander, M J]. Boyajian, C.H. Chester, 5.5. 4 hot, M M» 


1 use, * 
P.P. Lin, D.K. Magnuson, B.A. Orkin, R.L. Peniston, D.M. Powell T.M. R 


Salem, D.A. Schessel, J.E. Sell, T.N J.C. Whit 


03 Clinical Clerkship (10) į Walter pe 
Required for medical students. Eight weeks at University Hospital an 
Army Medical Center 
| Otolaryngology, Head and Neck Surgery (arr 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
2 Otolaryngology (arr 


National Naval Medical Center 
93 Otolaryngology, Head and Neck Surgery 


6 Advanced Surgery (5 
'8 Intensive Care Unit (5 
Washington Hospital Center 
384 Thoracic/Cardiovascular Surgery (5 
385 Plastic and Reconstructive Surgery (arr 
University Hí spital and ( hildren's National Medical Centet 
390-95 Extramural Surgery Elective (arr.) 
100 Special Programs (arr.) ilty 
epartment fact 


special elective developed in consultation with de 


101 Peripheral Vascular Surgery (art 
V.A. Medical Center 


02 Burns (arr 
Washingt in Hos 


103 Peripheral Vasc ular Surgery (5) 


105 Hand Surgery Clinic/Research 


pital Center 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
t90 Plastic Surgery Clinic/Research ari 


Walter Reed Army Medical < 


enter 


Ur ology 


Professor A.B. Belman 
ASSOC tate Py, Jessors M.J. ^ 


Manyak (Acting « Pair), H.G. R ` 
Assistant Professors IW. Jarrett. LA 
302 Clinic al Clerkship (2 ir: 
H | fulfill the surgical subspe« alty requiremen "Serv; 
The clerks} Ip will part ly fulfi ‘ irg l Dx AM "ee i 
lion of ITOlOgic cx ions and proc res tor diagnosis ink ad 
logic and pathologic st S, endoscopy and surge te weekly 
staff conference 
381 Clinical 


l rology 
University ¢ hildrer 
390. « 


1S, and Fair 
2 Extr 


"amural Ur ogy Elective 


ils 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction 


The following list represents the full-time faculty of the S hool of Medicine and 
Health Sciences 


as Of January 1996 
Be 
enjamin Larry Aar n, Professor of Surgen t 
B.A 1954 1 ` : e ) 
Fre s 
ed Paul Abramson Professor of Pharmacology 
. B.A 1962, Case X R ) 


Ac hacoso 


Issistant Research Py yessor of Computer Medi ine 
1980, M.D. 1984 
JCOr > 
TRE \cs 1Ssox late Professor / Pediatrics 
Bs 197 I : 
larg " , 
14 t Jeanne Rode Ada n, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
^A. 1986. ( 2» í A 2 
lames x ; 
Bs David Ahlgre n, Professor Medicine a? i Pharmacol f 
1955 , 
M ) M 
Jeff ee 
re t Al E^ : "» 
Bs, Scott Akmar Associate Professor f Psychiatr and Debavioral Sciences 
Jul p^ Duke Univ M N X t 
ulia X j i ' 
BS, 1 bright, Professor Microl and Immunol: 
é, East CSS ‘ State 
ETS; 
or Of Health ¢ are Sciences 
n3 
"ofessor Mu rper 
- 
, Medicine 
/ Pediatrics 
M - 
" 
VICGLI n 
| I 
Assistant Pr fessor / Pediatrics | 
ith "Ayetano Hen 
lon Erald | 
A Bs 19 M ae \rcenas Issistant Py /essor Medicine 
R 
lanso n Uniw 
l anç " EL 
BA 1945 ~ Armaly Professor of Ophthalmology 
lbe D. 1952 ,7 | 
en Paul Ame . ; 
5S. 19¢ August Profo fp , 
78, City 1. JCSSOr Of Pediatrics 
Audy X4 Iversity N . 
BSA Austin Issj wipe " 
77, % Slant Professor « / Pediatrics 
"don N *gner Colle Re ME 1 a 
B Very. p. 
^A. 19 ery Profe diatri 
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John Matthew Balbus- Kornfield, 
B.A. 1982, Harvard Univer Ly 


ver 
Joan K. Barber, 
B.A. 1946, Wi 


Assistant Professor of Medicine 


M.D. 1987, University of Pennsylvania 


Associate Professor of I sychiatry and Bebavioral Sciences 


ley College 1D. 1949, ( 


mel! Unive 
Joseph A. B; irbera 1, Assistant Professor of Emer 'rgency Medicine 
: B.S. 1976, University of Notre Dame: M.D. 1980 Univer of Pittsburgh 
; , V ine 
Eve Bargmann, Issistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of Medi 
B.S. 1973, Universit of Georgia; M.D. 1977 University of North Caroli: 


) 
Vanessa Marie Barnabei, Assistant P. rofessor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


B.S. 1976, Rutgers University; Ph.D. 1981. M.D 1985, University of Virginia 
Werner Franklin Barth. Professor of Medicine 
B.A 1956, Columbia University M.D. 1960, Yeshiva University me 
TLCTHE 
Barbara Jo Basuk, Assistant P rofessor of Healtb Care Sciences and of Me 
B.A. 1 Brown University: M.D 1979, Duke University 
Susanne L. Bathgate, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
B.S. 1981, University of California, Irvine; M.D. 198 Georg gton University 
Eliel Bayever Associate Professor of Pediatrics . of Physicians 
M.B., B.Ch. 1973, University of Witwatersrand. Soy ith Africa; M.R.C.P. 1979, Royal College of Ph 
Kenneth Louis Becker. Professor of Medicine and 1 of Physiology ; Bn 
B.A. 1952 University of Michigar M.D. 1956, New York Medical College; Ph.D. 1963, Univer 
Minnesota 


Richard Bruce Becker, 


Assistant Professor of Anestbesiology 
$A. 1981 M.D. 1985 


University of Vir 


Matthew Joseph Becker. 


V.S. 1971 


mnia . 
s ‘ics 
Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology and of Pediatr 

Massachusetts Instit ite of Technology; M.D. 1974. D 


t 
A. Barry Belman, Professor o 
B.A. 1960. I 


uke University 
f Urology and of Pediatrics 
versity of Arizona; M.D. 1964. MS 1969, Northweste 


Kaaren Marie Nyhus Bergquist, 
iS. 196 l 


rn University 


Assistant Professor of Radiology 
niversity of Wisconsin-Eau Claire M.D. 1968, Case Western Reserve University 


ald Jack Bernstein, Research Professor of Physiology l è itv of Michigan 
B.A. 1955, City Univer rsity of New York, Hunter ( ollege; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, University of 
ichael Joseph Berrigan, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology ). 1986, George 
3.S. 1974, Niagara University Ph.D. 1982, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.I 

Washingt 


m University 
Zail Suzanne Be 
J.A. 1981, 1 
1991 


b Medicine 
Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Me M.PH 
ity of Califor San Diego; M.D. 198 
George Washington University 


^ iology 
Charles J Bieberich, Assistant I ‘rofessor of Biochemistry and Molecular B 


3.8. 1982, University of Tampa; Ph.D. 1987 
Mary Beth Bigley, 
3.S.N. 1980, Salve 


niver 


O; 
University of California, San Francisc 


Johns He )pkins University 
Assistant P. rofessor of Health Care Sciences 
Regina University M.S.N. 1990 
Helga W agner Binder, 
M.D. 195 Hur 


George Mason Universit 
Professor of Pediatrics 

mboldt University, Ge rmany 
Anna Nussbaum Blask, 


3.8. 1973, Unis 


i : 3 o dcs 
Associate Professor of Radiolog) and of Pediat 
versity of Wisconsin: M.D. 1977 I 


njamin Carl Blatt, 
J.A. 1966 


Virgir 


niversity of Arizona 


: e b " Medicine 
Associate Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and of 


j 
f Virginia € 
w1 C OF 
Tufts University; M.A. 1968 Brandeis University; M.D. 1972, Medical Colleg 
lia Commonv 


B 


vealth Universit 


Bre idley Owen Boeke lo )O, PERH iate Professor of Health Care Sciences 


B.A. 1981 Kalar 1200 College; M.S. 1985 Ph.D 


Douglas Alan 


Medicine 
B.A. 1974 


1989, Johns H opkins University 


4 , "Emergency 
Boenning, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics and of Emerg 
Johns Hopkins 1 
Ronald Carl Bohn. 


B.S. 1973, M S. 197% 


niversity; M.D. 1977, University of Maryland 


Associate P. noje ssor of Anatom) 


jpstate 
Pennsylvania State 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1980, State University of New York l " 
Medical Cente: ery 
David Gilbert Borenstein, Profe. ssor of Medicine ? and of Neurological Surg 
B.A. 1969, Columbia University M.D. 1973, Johns Hopkins Universit 
Marie Leslie Borum, Assistant Professor of Medicine í 
B.A. 1980, Princet n University; M.D 1985, Rutgers University 
Juan P. Bosch. Professor of Medicine 


M.D. 1970, Univer 


uversity of CI 


Bernard Be 'uscarel, 
Ph.D. 1985, 1 


lile 


Assistant Research Professor of Medicine 
niversity of Toulouse France 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Michael John Be 'yajan, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 


B.A. 1972, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1976. New Y 
Linda M. Bradley issociate P. 
Anesthe siology 


York 1 


rofessor of Pediatrics and Assistant Professor of 


B.A. 1975, Miami University M.D. 1979, George Washingtor 
Gordon Louis Bray, Assoc iate Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1975, City University of New York. Lel Colleg 


itherine Meyers Broome Assistant Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1983, M.D. 1985. I ver 


C 


1 State 1 


Dana Alexis Brown, Research Instri ictor in Exeri 


ise Science 
3.5, 1984, Wilson College; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1% 


George Washington Univers 


Dorothy Isabella Bulas, Associate F "rofessor of Radiology and 


Of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1979, Lehigh 


nivers ), 1981, Med ollege of Pe inia 

X Er n Hales Burgess, Professor of Biochemistry and Mi lecular Biology 
B 1976, Ph.D. 1981, University of Virgir 

Prisci illa Fay Butler, Associate Professor of Ra tology 


B.S. 1974, Lowell Technological Institute; M.S. 1976, University of } 
Julianne M Byrne, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 
B.Sc. 1964 University College, Irelar M.S. 1969, University of 7 


olumbia 
University 


Pamela Ann ( ampbell 
and of Pediatrics 


3.S. 1980, M.A. 1982, Indiana State 1 


Issistant Professor of Psychiatry and Bi 'havioral Sciences 
iversity; M.D. 1985. St. Le 

Joseph Michael ¢ ampos, Professor of 

and Immunology 

B.A. 1968, M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 197 T 

Robert D, ¢ aplan, Professor of Ps 

Sciences 


B.A, 1964 University of ¢ fornia 
Univ 


versity 


f Pediatrics, of Patholog) and of Mic robiolog 


y 


keley 


ychology and of Psychiatry and Bebat ioral 


2 l incisc at tiv ty; Ph.D 
versity of Michigar 


At 


hony James « aputy, Associate laa li | Neurological Surgery 
3.A. 1975, M.D. 1980, University of Virg 


‘Celia Louise Carbrey pe tor in POMPES S 
LS. 1982. Ic wa St 


tate University; M.D. 1986, Johns Ho University 
Letitia Greta Carlson, Assistant Professor & A He alib Care Sciences and of Ve die ine 
*A. 1982, Swarthmore College: M.D. 1987. Ha University; M.PH. 1992, George Washington 
University 
Marie Mullaney Cassidy Professor of Physiology 
S. General 1957, B.S Special 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Nationa University of Ireland 
Rosella Decena Castro, Assistant Professor of Pediatric S 
B.A. 1959, Philippine Union College; M.D. 1964, Mai Central University 
James Francis Cawley, Assoc late Professor of Health Care Sciences 
3.A. 1970, St Francis College, Pennsylvania; B.S. 1974, Touro ( llege; M.P.H. 1979, Johns Hopkins 
University 


Ji 


mes Michael Chamberlain. 


Medi ine 


S. 1980 Rensselaer Polyt« 


Assistant Professor of Pediatrics and of Emergency 


chnic Institute; M.D. 1984, University # Connecticut 


ira Suet-Phang Chan, Associate Professor of Medicine 
3.8. 1972. Mary Manse College of Toledo; M.D. 1976 George Washington Unive 
Maria Mei-Mei Chan, 

lA 1972 
Roma 


E 


rsily 
Associate Professor of Pediatrics and of Pathology 
University of Oregon; Ph.D. 1977, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Sakhuja Chandra, Professor of Pathology and of Pediatrics 
M.B., B.S. 1958 Lady Hardinge Medical College. India 


Hollis Re berta Chaney, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 

3.A. 1974, University of California cal College of Pennsylvania 
Lucy Chz ing, Assistant Professor of Medicine, of Health are 
Ci omputer Medicine 


Riverside; M.D. 1980, Med 
Sciences, and of 
ornell University; M.D. 1986, Uni 


J.A. 1982. ¢ versity of Maryland 


> m . 
Robert Merritt Chanock, Professor of Pediatrics 
AS. 19 i5. M.D 


1947, University of Chicag« 


Thomas W. Chapman, Professor of Health Care "$c iences 


B.A. 1968, St Anselm College; M.P.H. 1971, Yale Univers 


Joan Adrienne Conry, 
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? , "nce 1 
Irene Minna Chatoor-Kox h, Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences an 
Associate Professor of Pé 'diatrics 


M.D. 1965, Heidelberg University Germany 


Tina Lee Cheng, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
3.4. 1983, M.D. 1986, Brown 1 liversity; M.P.H. 1991 

Viola Wai Chiu Che ng, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 

M.D. 1961, National Taiwan Unive rsity 

Tsung O. Cheng, Professor of Medicine 

3.S. 1947, M.D. 1950, St. Johr 

Caroline H eei 

3.8. 1975, Vanderbilt 


niversity of Califor Berkeley 


University, China; M.S. 1956, University of Pennsvlvania 


"Assistant Professor of Surgery (Plastic) and of Pediatrics 
uversity; M.D. 1983, University of Tennessec 
May Lin Chin, Assoc late Professor of Anestbe. siolog) 

M.B., B.S. 1975, University of Mell 


DOurnc 
Sukgi Susan Choi, Assistant Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
3.S. 1981, City Colle 


ge of New York; M.D. 1983, Mount Sinai School of Medic inc 
Jane Susan Henkel Chretien Associate Professor of Medicine 


MP 970. 
3.A. 1962, Barnard College M.D. 1966, New Jersey College of Medicine and Dentistry; M.P.H. 1 


Harvard University 
Lucy Ann Civitello, Assistant P. rofessor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
S. 1976, Brooklyn College; M.D. 1980, New York Medical Coll gx 


Robert B. Clyman, 
Pediatrics 


3.A. 1981, M.D. 1985, University of Colorado 


" 1 icine 
Elizabeth Lipton Cobb, Assoc iate Professor of Health Care Sciences and of Med. 
..A. 1974, Vassar ( ollege; M.D. 1981 


> a ces and of 
Assistant Professor of Psyc mit and Behavioral Sciences a 


George Washington University 


Dale Ann ( oddington, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics S 


3.A. 1978, Stanfor 


1 University; M.D. 1984, Mict ate Universit 


Gene D. Cohe n, Profe. ssor of Healtb Care Sciences Gad of Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 


3.A. 1966, Harv 


| University; M.D, 1970, Ge RELON 


rsity 
Joshua Lewis Cohen, Associate Professor of Medi ine 


3.S. 1970, Massachusetts Insti ite of Technology; M.S. 1975, M.D. 1978, New York University 


Philip Cohen, Associate Professor of Medi ine 

3.A. 1966, Columbia Ur iversity; M.D. 1970, Harvard Univers 

Ira Todd Cohen, Assistant P. rofessor of . vá 'sthe: Bids and of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1979, Connecticut ¢ ollege; M.D. 1983, New York Universitv 

Victor Israel Cohen. Research Professor of Radiology 


*.Sc. 1956, Tehran University Iran; D.Sc. 1966 


University of Paris, France 
David Jerome Cohen, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
3.A. 1979, 1 niversity of Virginia; M.D. 1983, Ph.D. 1987 Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
Commonwealth University 
Anamaris Martha Colbe 'rg£-Poley, Associate Professor of Pediatrics and of 
Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 


3.8. 1976, University of Puerto Rico Ph.D. 1980, Pennsylvania State University 


crap Pi rofessor of Neurology and of Pediatrics 
! University; M.D, 197 


3.5. 1973, Washingt Texas Tech University Health Sciences Center 
idrey P. Corson, ^p iate Professor of Medicine 

3.S.N. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. 1975 M.D. 1982, University of Colorado 
Assistant P. rofessor of Healtb Care Sciences 

! University; M.D, 1987, t niversity of North Carolina 


Anne Jacqueline Crenesse- 
M.D. 1983, University 


A 


steven Thomas Coulter 
3.S. 1983, Browr 


Cozien, Assistant Pr fessor of Health Care Science 
of Paris, France 


Karen Ann Cruise, Assistant Profi 
B.A. 1982, Oakland Univ 


Sandra Silvia Cuzzi. 
B.A. 1986, 


essor SEP s 
rsity; M.A, 1987, Ph.D. 199 1, Michigan State University 
Assistant P. rofessor of Pediatric s 


Rice University M.D. 1990, Bay 
Lawrence James D'Angelo 
Sciences 
B.A. 1969, M.P.H 1972 


or University 


" " ) Care 
, Professor of Pediatrics of Medicine, and of Health 


Harvard University: M.D 1973, Duke University 


Associate Professor of Medicine 
University of Sheffield, E: gland 


Harish Pranlal G Dave, 
B.Sc. 1979, M.B., Ch.B. 1982 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUX TION 


David Oliver Davis, Professor o Radiology, of Neurology, and o " Neurological 
4 C a (. 
Surgery 
B.S. 1954, University of Illinois; M.D. 1958, St. Louis University 


Craig Alexander DeAtley, Associate Professor of Emergency Medicine and of Health 
Care Sciences 
B.S. 1972 Hampden-Sydney College; B.S. 1975, Ge ge Washington University 
Edward Charles De Falx ), Research Professor of Dermat logy 
B.S, 1958, King’s College, Pennsylvania; M.Ed. 1965, 1 niversity of Vir 


ginia; Ph.D. 1974, George 
Washington University 


Mc rgan Dennis Delaney, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 


B.A. 1967, M.D. 1971, University of Virginia 


Louis Anthony Depalma, Associate Professor of Pathology (Clinical Pathology) and 
of Anatomy 


M.D. 1982, University of Naples, Italy 


Barbara Detrick, , issociate Professor of Pathology (Clinical Pathology) 


B.A. 1965, Caldwell College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971. Catholic 1 
Stanley Deutsch, Professor of Anesthesiology 
i B.A. 1950, New York 1 niversity; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1957 


Doreen Di Pasquale, Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1981, M.D 


niversity of America 
Boston University 


1985, George Washington University 
Paul Lewis Diana, Assoc iate Professor of Anestbesiology 
B.S 


1978, Virginia Commonwealth University 


M.D. 1982, Medical Colle ge of Virginia of V 
mmmonwealth University 


rginia 
Benjamin Fisher Dic kens, Associate Research Professor of Medicine 
Associate Professor of Physiok gy 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1978 


and Adjunct 


University of Florida 

Kenneth James Dickie, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1963, University of Toronto 

Nancy Lynn Difronzo, Assistant Research Professor of Pediatrics 
B.Sc. 1981, McGill University: M.S 1984, University of New Hampshire: Ph.D. 1988 
Georgia 

Patricia Anne Dinndorf, Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1973, Boston University: M.D 1978, Medical Colleg 
University 


University of 


I 


e of Virginia of Virginia € ommonwealth 


Mary Catherine Driscoll, Associate Professor of Pediatrics 


B.S. 1968, Fairleigh Dickinson University; M.D. 1974, Medical ( ollege of Pennsylvania 


Edward Martin Druy, Professor of Radiology 


B.A. 1964, Brown University; M.D 1968, Yale University 


David Robert Dufour, Associate Professor of Pathology 

B.S. 1971 Marquette University; M.D. 1975, Medical ollege of Wisconsin 

William S. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Healtb Care Sciences and 
B.A. 1967, M.D. 1972 Creighton University 

Susan Dunphy, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
B.S, 1984, M.P.H. 1993, Ge ge Washington University 

John J. Echeverry, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Scie 
M.Ed. 1980. Temple University; Ph.D. 1991, University of Marvland 

M 


of Medicine 


?Hces 


aureen Crittenden Edwards, Associate Professor of Pediatrics and of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 


B.S, 1966, Marquette University; M.D. 1970, Ge rge Washington University 


Martin Raymond Eichelberger, Professor of Surgery and of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1967, Princeton University; M.D. 1971, Hahnemann University 

Arnold H. Einhorn, Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1942, University of. Montpellier; M.D. 1954, University of P; 

Jehan El-Bayoumi, Associate Professor of Medicine and of Healtb Care Sciences 
B.S. 1980, M.D. 1985, University of Michigan 

Ayman El-Nabawi El-Mohandes, 
and Gynecology 
M.B., Ch.B. 1974, M.Sc. 1978, M.D. 1981 Cairo University 


Mervyn L. Elgart, Professor of Dermatology, of Pediatrics, and of Medicine 
B.A. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn € ollege; M.D. 1957 


Assistant Professor of Pediatrics and of Obstetrics 


Cornell University 
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and of Pediatrics 
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Theodore Neofytos 1 sangaris 


Assistant Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1979, Wake Forest 1 niversity; M.D. 1983, George Washi non University 
Nex fytos Theod re sangaris, Professor of Surger, 
B.S. 1952, Duke Un ersity; M.D. 1956, George Washingt 1 


University 


Daniel Tsa ^, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1985, Johns Hopkins Unive rsity; M.D. 1989, Medical College of \ rginia of Virginia € 
University 


Carmelita Uichanco Tuazon, Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1963, M.D. 1967. Ur l S 
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Turner-Musa, Assistant Research Professor of Psy biatry and Bebai ioral 
Sciences 
3.A. 1985, University of North Florida; M.S. 1991. Ph.D 


William Dx uglas Tynan, Jr 
sciences and of Pediatrics 


B.A. 1974, Boston University M.S. 1978, University 
York at Bir ghamton 


Felicia Maria Valdez. Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1976, M.A. 1978, Antioch University: Ed.D 992, George Washington Unit 


Lucy Blue Van Vox rhees, Assistant Pri fessor of Medicine 
B.A. 1971, Connecticut « r t 
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Degrees Offered by The George Washington University 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts (B 4.), Bac helor of Music 
(B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master of Arts (M.A , Master of Fine i: 
(M.F.A.), Master of Forensic sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Science (M.S.). Master 0 


Science in Forensic Sc ience (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philosophy (M.Phil.), and Doc 
tor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences; Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor z 
Science in Health Sc tences (B.S.H.S.), Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), Master 0 
Science in Health Scienc es (M.S.H.S.), and Doctor of Medic ine (M.D.) 


Law Scbool Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M and Doctor of Juridical 
Science (S.J.D.) 


School of Engineering and . ipplied Science: Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineer- 
ing) (B.S.[C.E.D, Bachelor of S ience (Computer Engineering) (B.S.[C.Eng.D, 
Bachelor of Science (Cx mputer Science) (B.S.[C.S.]), Bachelor of Science ( Electri 
cal Engineering) (B.S.[E.E.D, Bachelor of Sc ience (Mechanical Engineering) 
(B.S.[M.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering) 
(B.S.[S.A.&E.]), Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master of Science 
(M.S.), Engineer (Engr. ), Applied Scientist ( App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


Graduate Scbool of Education and Human Development: Master of Arts in Edu: 
cation and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teaching 


(M.A.T.), Master of Education (M.Ed.). Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor 0 
Education (Ed.D.) 


School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Accountancy (B.Accy-), 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Acc yuNtancy (M.AcC) >, 
Master of Associatic on Management (M.A.M. , Master of Business Administration 
(M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administration (M.H.S.A.). Master of Public 
Administration (M.P.A.). Master of Science in Finance (M.S.F.), Master of Science 
in Information Sy stems (M.S.I.S.), Master of Taxation (M Tax.), Master of Te 'urism 
Administration (M TA) Specialist in Health Services Administration (Spec. 1n 
H.S.A.), and Doctor of Philos phy (Ph.D.) 


Elliott School of International . iffairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and Master of Arts 
(M.A.) 
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The Academic Calendar 1996-1997 


1996 Fall Semester 


August 21-23 
August 26 
September 2 
September 6 
September 13 
October 1 
October 8 


November 28—29 
December 3 


December 4 


December 9-20 


Fall orientation and registration for new students 
Classes begin 

Labor Day (holiday) 

Last day of Drop/Add 

Deadline for Credit/No Credit option 
Application for January 30 graduation due 

S J.D. dissertations of candidates for January 30 graduation 
due 

Thanksgiving holiday 

Constructive Thursday 

Constructive Friday 

Last day of fall semester classes 

Examination period 


1997 Spring Semester 


January 8 
January 20 
January 21 
January 24 
January 25 

February 1 
February 17 

Marcb 21 
March 31 
April 23 
April 24 


April 28-May 9 
May 25 


Classes begin r. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Day and Inauguration Day (holiday) 
Last day of Drop/Add 

Deadline for Credit/No Credit option 

S.J.D. dissertations of candidates for May graduation due 
Application for May graduation due 

George Washington’s birthday observed (holiday) 

Spring recess begins after last class 

Classes resume 

Constructive Monday 

Constructive Monday 

Last day of spring semester classes 

Examination period 

Commencement 


The George Washington University Law School 
History 


The George Washington University Law School, the oldest law school in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was established in 1865 with a f rmal program of two years of 
study. This was largely through the efforts of the Reverend Whitefield Samson. 
President of Columbian College, whose action resulted in the purchase of a sep- 
arate building for holding law classes. The building had belonged to Trinity 
Church, of which Francis Scott Key had been Senior Warden. It was occupied by 
the Law School until 1884. 

Sixty graduates, from 22 of the then 37 states, received degrees in 1867. The 
School continued to have a student be xdy and a faculty that reflected the fact that 
it was at the seat of our nation's government. Supreme Court Justices David J 
Brewer and John Marshall Harlan were among the prominent members of the 
bench and bar who were on the faculty. 

In 1877, one year after the first such program was adopted in the United States, 
the Law School instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of Laws. In 
1898, the course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws was extended 
to three years. The Law School took part in 1900 in the organization of the Asso- 
Ciation of American Law Schools. 

In the past quarter-century the Law School expanded its course and seminar 
Offerings with consideration of the needs of first-degree and graduate students. 
he degree of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. In 1946, the Law 
School began accepting foreign attorneys into specially designated programs. 
Today, lawyers from other countries are accepted into the Master of Laws program. 

In 1954, the National University School of Law, which had held an important 
Place in legal education in the District of Columbia since 1869, was absorbed by 

he George Washington University Law School. 

Since 1954, special programs of advanced study have enriched the basic cur- 
ticulum. At present these include Environmental Law; Intellectual Prc )perty Law; 
International and Comparative Law; and Government Procurement Law. These 
Special programs reflect the breadth in public law for which the Law School is 
Well known. Additionally, a clinical law program has been developed that is the 

equal of that at any law school in the nation. 

Two institutes were established at the Law School in 1992. The International 
Rule of Law Center sponsors conferences and engages in studies and research 
telating to international norms and institutions that advance human rights, the rule 
Of law, democratic pluralism, and conflict resolution. The Dean Dinwc odey Cen- 
ter for Intellectual Property Studies and Freedom of Expression provides a forum 
or policy debates over patent law reform, international treaties, and case law; a 
ome for visiting scholars from Asia and Europe; seminars for advanced study of 
intellectual property issues; and a newsletter to keep leaders of the intellectual 
Property bar informed of current events and the activities of the Center. 


Location in the Nation's Capital 


Of special significance is the location of the Law School in a central area of the 
Nation’s capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American and interna- 
tional. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, presenting a unique 
Opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies—judicial, legislative, 
ànd administrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the federal trial and appellate courts of the District of Columbia, and federal courts 
Of special jurisdiction, such as the United States Court of Appeals for the Federal 
Circuit, the United States Tax Court, and the Court of Military Appeals. Current 
€deral legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congressional committees 
and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House of Representatives and 
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the Senate. With respect to the federal administrative agencies, students here in 
Washington have matchless opportunities for studv and observation. They can 
attend informal and formal hearings of these agencies and can obtain from the 
docket sections complete records of administrative adjudication in specific cases. 
Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Interstate Commerce Commission 1n 
the field of transportation; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade reg- 
ulation; the Securities and Exchange Commission in the field of security issues 
and corporate finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field of 
labor-management relations: the United States Patent Office in the field of patent 
law; the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission in the field of water, natural gas, 
and electric power; and the Federal Communications Commission in the field of 
radio and television. 

Supplementing these environmental ady antages of law in action are the excep- 
tional research library collections in the Library of Congress, in the various depart- 
ments of the federal government, and in the libraries of the headquarters of national 
and international organizations. The notable library of the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace has been acquired by The George Washington University for 
use by research students in international and cx mparative law, fields with respect 
to which Washington has come to be called “The Capital of the World.” Apoy 

The years of residence at law school are years of participation in the life of 
the community, which in the case of The Ge ge Washington University ap 
School is the government of the United States. As a consequence, the study 9 
law takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government service or prac 
tice, general or specialized, and whatever the community in which the student 
plans to practice. 


Objectives 

The purpose of the Law School is to prepare men and women to meet the needs 
of society in many fields of law and to encourage scholarly research and eed 
in the law. The Law School does not emphasize any particular geographic rs 
its instruction; therefore, it prepares students to practice law in any part of t 
country. The Law School seeks to fulfill these objectives through a rich and 
ied curriculum taught by eminent professors and highly qualified specie 
Instructors; an extensive clinical law program in which students learn legal e F 
by actual practice; five law journals that specialize in public law, environ. 
law, intellectual property law, government contracts law, and international Kw] 
trial practice; participation in both intra- and interscholastic trial and appellate 5. 
moot court competitions; a series of student professional co-curricular por 
studies on an advanced level for foreign as well as for American students; 4 with 
tinuing legal education program for members of the bar. providing -— and 
opportunities for course work within the curriculum; and scholarly research 
writing in the law. 


Student Body " 
mes > : imately 
The Law School has a total enrollment of about 1,800 students. A 50 are 


1,250 students are in the full-time day division for the J.D. degree anc ny from 
enrolled in the part-time evening division. More than 300 students, mar) 
abroad, are enrolled in graduate law degree programs. 


The Juris Doctor Degree 


Entrance Requirements 


Admission to the Juris Doctor degree program requires a bachelor's degree from 
àn accredited college or university and a str: ng academic record. The Admissions 
Committee takes into account both the grades and the distribution of courses, The 
Admissions Committee considers personal and scholastic achievements, 
mendations (if submitted), and the results of the Law School 
(LSAT). The Committee also seeks social, ethnic, cultural, 
Sity in the student body. 

Information concerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtained from 
the Law School's Admissions Office or from Law Services, Box 2001, Newtown, 
Pennsylvania 18940. The test is administered at various centers in the United 
States, Testing dates are usually in September, December, February, and June 
Completed application forms must be received by Law Services at least one month 
before the date of the test. It is not necessary to apply to the law school before 
taking the test. 


recom- 
Admission Test 
and geographical diver 


Admission 


Beginning students are admitted only at the start of the fall semester. Because 
admission decisions are made on a rolling basis, applicants are urged to submit 
application forms and complete credentials well in advance of the March 1 dead- 
ine. This means that the Law School Admission Test should be taken no later than 
December. Application forms are available at and should be returned to the Office 
Of Admissions, The George Washington University Law School. Washington, D.C. 
20052. 

The applicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly Service 
(LSDAS) by completing and mailing the registration forms supplied by Law Ser- 
Vices, A transcript from each college or university attended should then be sent 
directly to LSDAS, Box 2000-M, Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940. The LSDAS will 
analyze the transcript(s) and send a copy to this law school and others that ordered 
a report. However, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to submit directly 
to the Law School a final transcript showing evidence of the receipt of a bache- 
Or's degree, 


Advanced Standing (Transfer Students) 


A limited number of places is available for students who wish to transfer to the 
aw School after completing one year of legal studies at a law school accredited 
Y the American Bar Assc ciation. A maximum of 28 credit hours may be applied 
to the Law School's degree requirements. The primary factor considered in an 
admission decision is the student's first-year performance. No applicant will be 
accepted for transfer who is ineligible to return in good standing to a previously 
attended law school. Transfer students may apply for admission to the Law School 
Or either the fall or spring semester. The deadlines for submission of transfer 
4pplications are July 1 for the fall semester. December 1 for the spring semester. 


Foreign Law School Graduates 


A limited number of graduates of foreign law schools who wish to prepare for law 
Practice in the United States may be admitted to the Juris Doctor program. A stu- 
ent in this program who completes 28 credit hours of course w rk at this law 
School with a grade-point average of 2.0 or above may be granted an additional 
hours of advanced standing for law studies outside the U.S. and thereby earn 
the J.D, degree in two years. A student whose average is below 2.0 after taking 28 
Ours of course work must complete the full J.D. program which requires 84 hours 
OF course work. 
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Students will be admitted to this program only at the start of the fall semester 
The deadline for application materials is March 1, but applicants are encourage 
to submit applications well in advance of the deadline. 


Visiting (Unclassified) Students 


A law student who is in good academic standing as a degree candidate at an ABA- 
approved law school may be admitted to the Law School as an unclassified Stu 
dent and earn credit for transfer to his or her law school. Students may apply for 
visiting student status during the fall, spring, or summer semester. Admission will 
be based on the availability of space. The deadlines for application materials are 
July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, and one month 
prior to the beginning of the summer session 


Full- and Part-Time Programs of Study 


Once admitted to the Juris Doctor degree program, candidates are given the 
option, as space permits, of attending one of three divisions in their first year: full- 
time day, full-time day/evening, or part-time evening. After the first year, studeny 
may, with the dean’s permission, transfer from one division to another but shoulc 
be advised that there may be residency consequences. See Academic Work Load, 
Residence, and Required Curriculum, below, for regulations governing the day, 
day/evening, and evening divisions 


Degree Requirements 
he fol- 


In order to earn the Juris Doctor degree, students must satisfactorily meet t f the 


lowing academic requirements: Completion of 84 credit hours; fulfillment O d 
x ` A : : : ai na 

residence requirement; completion of the required curriculum; and mainten 

of the minimum grade-point average of 1.67 


Residence 


Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete a residence period of esr 
academic years. At least two academic years of residence are required of suden 
admitted with advanced standing. Attendance as a full-time student ( 11 or d 
credit hours) for each of the fall and spring semesters constitutes residencs as 
only one academic year, regardless of how many credits over 11 the student tê 5 
in any one semester; attendance as a part-time student (8-10 credits each E 
ter) constitutes residence on a proportional basis. Consequently, à fulna 
student must attend six semesters to meet residence requirements; 4 partus 
student must attend eight semesters plus at least one summer session. For ae 
who transfer between full- and part-time status, fulfillment of the resider jo 
requirement will depend upon the number of semesters spent in auendano i- 
each division; such students should seek the advice of the appropriate dean ws 
cerning fulfillment of this requirement. Students who attend the summer ses: 


ee api ie ies to all J.P 
receive fractional residence credit. The residency requirement applies to 4". 
students in the Law School. 

Required Curriculum 
Full-Time Day Division 
e in the 


Full-time students in the day division must take the following schedul IA 
first year: fall semester Contracts I, Torts, Criminal Law, Civil Procedure iy. 
Legal Research and Writing; spring semester— Contracts II, Property, com 

tional Law I, Civil Procedure II, and Introduction to Advocacy. 
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During the second or third year of study, all full-time day division students 
must take Professional Responsibility and Etbics and the two-credit legal writing 
requirement. 


Full-Time Day/Evening Division 


Full-time students in the day/evening division must take the fi lowing schedule 
In their first year: fall semester— Contracts I, Torts, Civil Procedure I, and Legal 
Research and Writing, spring semester— Contracts II, Constitutional Law I, Crim- 
inal Law, Civil Procedure II, Professional Responsibility and Ethics, and Intro 
duction to Advocacy. 

Students who attended the full-time day/evening division in their first year must 
take Property (in the evening) in the fall semester of the second year of study and 
the two-credit legal writing requirement during the second or third year 


Part-Time Et ening Division 


Part-time evening division students must take the follow ing schedule in their first 
and second years: first year, fall semester— Contracts I, Torts, and Legal Research 
and Writing; first year, spring semester—Contracts II, Criminal Law, Constitu- 
tional Law I, and Introduction to Advocacy; second year, fall semester—Property, 
Civil Procedure I, and 3 hours of electives; second year, spring semester—Civil 
Procedure II and 7 hours of electives. 

During their second, third, or fourth year of study, all part-time evening divi- 
Sion students are required to take Professional Responsibility and Etbics and the 
two-credit legal writing requirement. 


Legal Writing Requirement 


Completion of a two-credit course, which is graded on the basis of written work 
(not examination), is required for the Juris Doctor degree. This requirement may 
be satisfied by service on the Law Review, Journal of International Law and Eco- 
nomics, Environmental Lawyer, American Intellectual Property Law Association 
Quarterly Journal, or Public Contract Law Journal; by participation in upper-class 
Moot Court; or by satisfactory completion of Law 656, Independent Legal Writing 
Or a seminar or other course that requires or permits a research paper. (See 
Research Papers for guidelines.) If a student intends to fulfill the requirement 
through successful completion of Law 656 or a seminar or other course that 
l'equires or permits a research paper, the research paper must receive a grade of 
Cor better and the instructor must provide written certification that the research 
Paper meets the legal writing requirement. If the research paper receives a pass- 
Ing grade lower than C, the student will be given credit toward the degree, but 
the legal writing requirement will not be fufilled. 


Academic Regulations 


Academic Work Load 


Juris Doctor candidates without substantial outside employment (no more than 
20 hours a week) may take a program of studies of 15 credit hours per semester. 
After the first year of study, full-time students (including those enrolled in the 

ay/Evening Division in their first year) may take courses in the evening only if 
they take a majority of their hours in day courses. The dean is authorized to 
approve programs of study of more than 15 credit hours in exceptional cases; 

Owever, no program will be approved that would permit the student to complete 
f€quirements for the degree in less than 28 months after beginning the first year 
Of law study. Students with more than 20 hours of outside employment, whether 
' the day or evening division, must take a limited program of studies not exceed- 
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ing 10 credit hours; the minimum load is 8 credit hours, except in special cases 
when fewer hours may be approved by the dean for a limited time. A minimum 
schedule of 11 credit hours is required for students to be considered full-time. 

Full-time Juris Doctor students may take a maximum of 7 credit hours and part- 
time students may take a maximum of 5 credit hours in any summer session. This 
includes hours taken at other law schools summer programs (see Summer School 
Credit from Other Law Schools) 


Student Employment 


A student taking more than 10 hours of course work must limit outside employ- 
ment to not more than 20 hours. It is urged that all full-time students refrain from 
engaging in outside employment during their first year. Although work in some 
special areas may contribute to the learning and experience of the student, as à 
general rule it will compete with the time needed for adequate study and prepa- 
ration, which are at the heart of a good legal education. 


Academic Evaluation 


Grades 

Letter grades are given with numerical equivalents as follows. 
A+ = 4,33 B+ = 3.33 C+ = 2.33 D = 1.0 
A = 4.0 B =3.0 C -20 F*0 
A-— = 3.67 B- = 2.67 C- = 1.67 


Credit toward the J.D. degree is given for all grades between Dand A+ Ginclu- 
sive). A J.D. candidate who receives a grade of F has the right to retake the course 
once, from the same or a different instructor, but only within the next academic 
year. However, the failing grade remains on the record. The cumulative averag™ 
of a student includes all grades earned in courses evaluated on a letter-grade basis 
and taken at the Law School while a candidate for the degree. 

In Law 465, 468, 510, 633, 634, 635, 636, 637, 638, 642, 644, 654, 658, 659, os 
662, 666, and 697 a grade of Credit or No Credit is given for the course. In g 
216, 217, 467, 620, 621, 630, 631, and 640, the following grading scale is used: 
(Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), and NC (No Credit). For Honors, a student gent 
do work of excellent quality, and no more than 25 percent of the class may eri 
this grade. For courses graded on a Credit/No Credit or Honors, Pass, Low I sy 
or No Credit basis, No Credit is given for work that would receive a grade belov 
C— were evaluation to be made using the letter grade scale. ia 

A student who has been excused from taking a regularly scheduled exa 
tion is given the grade of J, Incomplete. See Examinations, below, for grade upo 
failure to take an examination. ME 

No grade may be changed by an instructor after it has been posted or dida sd 
to the student unless there has been an arithmetic or administrative error o 
in writing as such by the instructor. A student has the right of faculty peer res wd 
of complaints of “capricious or prejudiced academic evaluation” under the ced 
lations outlined in The George Washington University Guide to Students Rigo’ 
and Responsibilities. 


Honors 


The degree of Juris Doctor “With Highest Honors” is awarded to those pte 
not exceeding three percent of the graduating class, who have obtained the hig 
est cumulative averages of at least 3.67. -njdents 
The degree of Juris Doctor *With High Honors” is awarded to those stu oth 
with the highest cumulative averages of 3.33 or better. The number of stu¢ ad 
receiving degrees “With High Honors," when added to the total number of § 
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dents receiving degrees *With Highest Honors," may not exceed 10 percent of the 
graduating class 

The degree of Juris Doctor *With Honors" is awarded to those students with 
the highest cumulative averages of 3.0 or better. The number of students receiv- 
ing degrees *With Honors," when added to the total number of students receiv- 
ing degrees “With High Honors" and “With Highest Honors," may not exceed 40 
percent of the graduating class. 

For students who receive their degrees in September and January, eligibility 
for honors will be determined based upon the student's grade-point average in 
comparison with those students who graduated the previous May. 


Order of tbe Coif 


The Order of the Coif, a national legal honor society, aims "to foster a spirit of 
careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a high grade 
of scholarship." The George Washington University chapter was established in 
1926. Members are elected each year from the highest-ranking 10 percent of the 
graduating Juris Doctor candidates. Ordinarily, only students who have cx ompleted 
their full course of study in residence at the Law School are eligible for member- 
Ship in the Order of the Coif. However, exceptions may be made by the Order of 
the Coif adviser for unusual circumstances. Any student admitted to the Law 
School as a transfer student after the first year of study will not be eligible. Simi- 
larly, students who take more than one semester of classes at another institution 
(excluding summer course work) will not be eligible. 


Credit/No Credit Limit and Credit/No Credit Option 


À number of the Law School's elective courses are graded on a Credit/No Credit 
basis or an Honors/Pass/Low Pass/No Credit basis. After the first year of study, 
Students may take up to a total of 17 credit hours of courses graded on a Credit/No 
Credit or Honors/Pass/Low Pass/No Credit basis. Credits earned in Legal Research 
and Writing (216) and Introduction to Advocacy (217) do not count toward the 
17-hour limit. 

The Credit/No Credit option allows J.D. students to take up to 6 credit hours 
of non-required law courses that are regularly graded on a letter-grade basis on 
à Credit/No Credit basis. Course credit earned under the Credit/No Credit option 
Counts toward the 17-hour limit. In courses where the Credit/No Credit option has 
been elected, the following rules apply: (1) a student must earn a grade of C— or 
better to earn Credit; (2) the option may be elected for only one course during a 
Semester or summer session; (3) the final day for an election of Credit/No Credit 
in a regularly graded course will be the Friday of the third week of a semester or 
Summer session; (4) an unexcused failure to take an examination or submit a 
required research paper in a course taken on a Credit/No Credit basis will result 
in a grade of F. 

Students are advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing to take 
Courses on a Credit/No Credit basis. In the opinion of the faculty, a student's elec- 
tion to take courses on a Credit/No Credit basis may be detrimental to the stu- 
dent's career in the legal profession because of the importance usually attached 
to grades by educational institutions and employers. 


Examinations 


Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student is required 
to take the regular examinations unless excused. If a student fails to take an exam- 
ination, a grade of F will be recorded unless the student has been excused from 
the examination or has obtained the dean's permission to drop the course. No 
excuse for absence will be granted except by the dean and then only for illness 
Or other emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing as soon as 
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possible but not later than one month after the date of the examination. A student 
who has received an excused absence for a graded course has two options: The 
student may comply (prior to the end of the semester following the excused 
absence) with the instructor's procedure of evaluation on a Credit/No Credit basis 
(minimum grade of C— required for J.D. candidates), or the student may have the 
grade of 7 (Incomplete) entered on the record and take the next regularly sched- 
i uled examination in the same course, taught by the same or a different instructor, 
| for a letter grade. The examination may not be taken after exclusion for low schol- 
| arship. Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date and 
| time will not be granted. 

A student who has been excused from taking a regular examination and who 
is a candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next regular examination 
in the subject may petition the Academic Scholarship Committee, which may 
authorize such action as the circumstances require, 


Research Papers 


The preparation of a research paper is required in most seminars and is offered 
as an option to an examination in a number of other courses, as indicated in the 
course descriptions. To receive a letter grade on a research paper, the paper must 
be submitted by the last day of classes in the semester or, with the permission of 
the instructor, by the last day of the examination period (the last day of any exam- 
ination given in any course). For sufficient reason, the instructor may extend the 
deadline up to the last day of the examination period of the following semester; 
if the extension is to a date beyond the normal graduation date for the student, 
the express permission of the dean is required. When a deadline for a paper 15 
extended, the following conditions apply: CD) no student will receive any credit 


l for the course for any purpose until a paper acceptable to the instructor has d 
Í submitted; (2) the only grade the student may receive for the course is ROS 
m or NC (No Credit). To receive credit, a minimum grade of C— is required for J.D. 


| candidates, unless the paper is intended to fulfill the legal writing requirement, 1n 
| which case a minimum grade of Cis required. Failure to submit any paper within 
| the deadline will result in a grade of F T7 
| The following guidelines have been approved by the faculty and are intended 
to apply to Law 656, Independent Legal Writing, and to research paper courses 
that satisfy the legal writing requirement. The faculty recommends that the paper $ 
topic and length should receive specific approval by the faculty member. Per 
thermore, an outline should be submitted, to be followed by a draft. (The pupie 
of a draft, submitted during the course of the semester, is to allow the student g x 
opportunity to improve the paper. A faculty member has the discretion to reque 
a revised draft or to permit one if so requested by the student. A revised draft f 
necessary only if the professor requires it.) Approval of the topic, outline, and dra 
should be by a specific date. The paper should follow the Blue Book style. 


Changes in Program of Study 


Juris Doctor degree candidates may make changes in their class schedules during 

the first two weeks of classes. After that time, students may add or drop pero 

only with the written approval of the instructor, the associate dean for stud es 
| affairs, and the director of the records office. Under no circumstances may 4 5 
dent drop a course after the last day of classes in any semester. 


Attendance 


it s > à : .essful work. A 
ma Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful bi ps 

Lr student who is shown by the instructor to be deficient in class attendan 
l participation may be withdrawn from a course administratively. 
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Exclusion and Probation for Low Scholarship 


A student whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 1.67 
but is above 1.6 will be put on probation. If such a student fails to raise the cumu- 
lative average to 1.67 at the end of the next semester, the student w ill not be per- 
mitted to register for any succeeding semester unless he or she petitions for and 
receives the permission of the Academic Scholarship Committee: however, all stu- 
dents will be allowed to complete the first two semesters of law study before being 
subject to such a probation. 

A student whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 1.6 
will be excluded from further study unless the student petitions for and receives 
the permission of the Academic Scholarship Committee; however. all students will 
be allowed to complete the first two semesters of law study before being subject 
to such an exclusion. 

A student who fails or receives a grade of No Credit in more than one course 
Over the entire period of law study will be excluded from further study and may 
not graduate unless the student petitions for and receives the permission of the 
Academic Scholarship Committee. This rule applies to all students including those 
in their first year of study. 

Students who are registered at the time they receive notice that they will not 
be permitted to continue their legal studies may receive a full refund of the tuition 
paid for the semester. 

For this purpose the term “semester” includes the summer session. 


Procedure for Reinstatement 


Any student excluded may petition the Academic Scholarship Committee for rein- 
Statement. The Committee will readmit the student if he or she can demonstrate 
1) that the low grades were due to circumstances beyond his or her control and 
2) that he or she has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite like- 
lihood of success. The Committee may place conditions on a student's readmis- 
sion; for example, the Committee may require that the student take specific 
courses or it may place limits on outside employment 


Continuous Enrollment 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous enrollment until all 
degree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one semester or more, 
the student is dropped from the University's rolls and must be readmitted (see 
Readmission below). A student who has been granted a leave of absence must 
maintain continuous enrollment by paying the University registration fee and hav- 
ing the appropriate status noted at the time of registration. 


Leave of Absence 


After completion of the first year of study, a student may petition the dean for a 
leave of absence from the law school. A leave of absence will be granted only 
When the request is sufficiently compelling, and no leave of absence will be 
granted in excess of one academic year. A student who has been granted a leave 
of absence must comply with the University's registration procedures for main- 
taining continuous enrollment. Any student who does not maintain continuous 
enrollment while on a leave of absence will be required to petition the Academic 
Scholarship Committee for readmission. 


Visiting at Another Law School 


A student whose personal circumstances necessitate leaving the Washington, D.C., 
area may be permitted to study at another ABA-accredited law school and apply 
the credits earned at that school toward his or her J.D. degree at the Law School. 
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A student must petition the Academic Scholarship Committee and demonstrate 


that compelling personal circumstances warrant study at another institution. The 
Committee may grant one-semester visits: permission to visit for two semesters 
may be granted, but only in exc eptional circumstances, 
Committee allow more than 28 credit hours of study taken at another school to 
be counted toward the degree here. The courses to be taken at another law school 
must be approved in advance by the dean, and a student must earn a grade of 
C— or better (under the grading system of the other law school) to transfer the 
credit hours with a grade of Credit to the 
another law school must provide 


there promptly on its completion 


and in no event will the 


Law School, Students who register at 
the dean with an official transc ript of their work 


Readmission 


A student who was previc usly registered but did not attend dur ing the most recent 
semester (summer session excluded), and who has not been granted a leave of 
absence, must apply to the Academic Sche Jlarship Committee 
readmitted student is required to satisfy the 
the time of readmission. 


for readmission. A 
curriculum requirements existing at 


Credit for Courses Taken in Other Departments 


After the first year and with the approval of the dean, 
mum of 6 credit hours of appropriate graduate 
of the University; a grade of at least B— m 


students may take a maxi- 
-Jevel courses in other departments 
ist be received to obtain credit for such 
courses; and the grade does not count in computing the cumulative average. 
Grades of Credit or No Credit resulting from courses taken in other departments 
will count toward the total of 17 hours allowed under the Credit/No Credit option. 


Summer School Credit from Other Law Schools 


Juris Doctor students may earn no more than a total of 6 credit hours from sum- 
mer programs at other law schools toward their degree. Students planning tO 
attend summer sessions at other law schools and intending to use the credit toward 
their Juris Doctor program at the Law School must first have the courses they wish 
to take approved by the dean. Students may not take courses in summer sessions 
at other law schools in this vicinity if the same courses are being given during the 
summer session at the Law School. A student must earn a grade of C— or better 
(under the grading system of the other law school) to transfer the credit hours 
with a grade of Credit to the Law School; and the grade does not count in com- 
puting the cumulative average. Grades of Credit or No Credit resulting xt 
courses taken at other law schools during the summer will count toward the gio 
of 17 hours allowed under the Credit/No Credit option. Credit will not be meg 
nized in excess of that which can be obtained in a similar period at the Law ee 
Students who register at another law school must provide the dean with an © 
cial transcript of their work there promptly on its completion. 


Joint Juris Doctor-Master’s Degree Programs 


The Law School offers joint degree programs with three other schools of the ae 
versity. With the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the J.D./M.P.H. (pub ^ 
health) is offered. Degrees offered with the School of Business and Public es 
agement include the J.D./M.B.A. (business administration) and J.D./M.P.A. (pu) i 
lic administration). Degrees offered with the Elliott School of International nien 
include the J.D./M.A. in the fields of international affairs; international deer 
opment studies; security policy studies; science. technology, and public ponen 
European studies; Russian and Fast European studies; East Asian studies; and Lat 

American studies, 
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Students must be admitted to both the Law School and. separately, to the school 
that will confer the master's degree. Each school must also independently approve 
à student's application to pursue a joint degree program. Once a student has been 
admitted to both schools as a joint degree candidate, the first year of study must 
be devoted exclusively to the prescribed law curriculum. After the first year of law 
studies, the Law School will allow 12 credit hours of work completed in the mas- 
ter's program to count toward completion of the 84 credits required for the law 
degree, making it possible to cı ymplete both degrees within four years. A num- 
ber of other rules govern the joint degree programs. Students interested in enter 
ing one of the programs should see the appropriate dean. 


Graduate Programs 


The Law School offers advanced degree programs leading to the Master of Laws 
and Doctor of Juridical Science degrees for U.S. and foreign law school graduates. 
The International Legal Studies LL.M. program is designed especially for gradu- 
ates of foreign law schools who may pursue the degree in International and 
Comparative Law or in other fields. Both the LL.M. and SJ.D. programs offer an 
opportunity for attorneys to gain a more in-depth understanding of the law while 
engaging in scholarly research. 


The Master of Laws Degree 


The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general study and design 
an individual program or may concentrate in one of the specialized areas listed 
below. Graduates who complete their work in one of these areas may have the 
field of specialization noted on their diplomas. 


Environmental Law 

Government Procurement Law 
Intellectual Property Law 
International and Comparative Law 


Entrance Requirements 


For applicants with a U.S. law degree, a Juris Doctor or equivalent degree is 
required from a law school that is a member of the Association of American Law 
Schools or is approved by the American Bar Assc ciation. The applicant must have 
demonstrated a high degree of academic excellence in earning the first law degree. 
Foreign law school graduates must have completed a law degree with high aca 
demic standing from a recognized foreign university. Foreign law school gradu- 
ates may also need to meet the minimum language test requirement (see below). 
Advanced standing is not granted for credit earned while a candidate for the 
first law degree or for credit earned at any time before the student was a degree 
candidate in the LL.M. program at the Law School. An exception may be made in 
the case of students who earn credit through the Oxford-GW International Human 
Rights Law Program and who subsequently are admitted to LL.M. degree candi- 
dacy in the area of International and Comparative Law. 
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Admission 


U.S. Law School Graduates 


Application forms are available at and should be returned to the Graduate Pro- 
grams Office, The George Washington University Law School, Washington, D.C. 
20052. Applications are due in the Graduate Pri grams Office by June 1 for the fall 
semester, November 1 for the spring semester, and one month prior to the begin- 
ning of the summer session for which application is made. 


Foreign Law School Graduates 


Foreign law school graduates are admitted to the International Legal Studies pro- 
gram beginning in the fall semester only Application forms are available at and 
should be returned to the Internatic nal Legal Studies Pr« gram, The George Wash- 
ington University Law School, Washington, D.C. 20052. Applications are due in 


the International Legal Studies Pre gram Office by May 1 


Test of Englisb as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 


Students from countries where English is not an official language are required to 
take the Test of English as a Foreign Language and attain a score in the 600-point 
range to be considered for admission at the Law School. This is a mandatory 
requirement, Applicants are responsible for making arrangements for taking the 
test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 
6154, Princeton, New Jersey 08541, U.S.A. The completed application form should 
be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of the beginning 
of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee, which should 
be remitted with the application, entitles the student to have the test score sent to 
three institutions. Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does 
not constitute application for admission to The George Washington University. 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable w ithout charge, contains a description 
of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct of 
the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an application blank. 
On the application for the test, the student should specify that the scores be sent 
to the Law School's International Legal Studies Program Office. 


Degree Requirements 


In order to earn the Master of Laws degree, all students must fulfill the following 
requirements: completion of 24 credit hours, including the required curriculum - 
the specialized programs (see Curriculum, below ); attendance for a reside 
period of not less than two semesters, which should be consecutive; achievemen 
of a cumulative grade-point average of 2.67 (2.33 for foreign law school grad 
ates) at the time all requirements are met: completion and acceptance of a — 
(may be waived for foreign law school graduates—see Thesis Requiremem 
below); completion of all requirements at the Law School; and, for foreign «T 
school graduates only, completion of Law 694, Introduction to American Law. É 
U.S. students who are full time (those enrolled for 9 or more credit hours Pet 
semester) must complete all degree requirements within one calendar y er 
matriculation; those who are part time (enrolled for 8 or fewer credit hours Pe, 
semester) must complete all degree requirements within two calendar parat ois 
matriculation. Determination of the applicable time limit will be made on the bas n 
of the number of credit hours for which the student enrolls in the first semm 
of his or her degree program. Extensions of these time limits for complet 
the thesis requirement may be granted under appropriate circumstances ** 
Thesis Requirement, below). 
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Foreign students in the International Legal Studies Pr. gram are expected to 
complete all degree requirements in one academic year. An extension for one 
semester may be granted by the program director in exceptional circumstances. 


Thesis Requirement 


With the exception of foreign law school graduates whose thesis requirements are 
governed by the regulations listed below, each candidate for the LL.M. degree 
must write a master's thesis under the supervision of a full-time member of the 
Law School faculty. The thesis is expected to be a sche larly paper of the same 
quality and length as a law review article 

Full-time students take Thesis (Law 690-91) during the first and second semes- 
ters of their program; part-time students, during their third and fourth semesters 
With the approval of the program director or thesis adviser, an extension of up to 
One calendar year may be granted for completion of the thesis; continuous enroll- 
ment must be maintained during the period of the extension. Those who, due to 
extrac ordinary circumstances, require an extension beyc nd one calendar year, must 
receive approval from the program director and the associate dean for academic 
affairs; continuous enrollment must be maintained. 

Foreign Law School Graduates—Only foreign law school graduates who are 
candidates for the LL.M. degree may request a waiver of the thesis requirement. 
À candidate for the degree in a specialized field must submit the request in writ- 
ing to the director of the program in that field. A student in the General LL.M. pro- 
&ram must submit the request to the director of the International Legal Studies 
Program. All requests for a thesis waiver must be submitted no later than the begin- 
ning of the final semester or summer session before the student's graduation. 
Approval of such a request will be granted only if the student has demonstrated 
lesearch and writing ability by successfully completing a substantial research 
Paper in a course or as an independent writing project. 


Curriculum 


All candidates for the LL.M. complete 24 credit hours, including 4 hours of thesis. 
Those working toward the General LL.M. should consult with the appropriate pro- 
Bram director or dean in order to design a comprehensive program of study; stu- 
dents may choose to concentrate their studies in one or more areas, such as con- 
Stitutional law, labor law, corporate law, and health care law. Those working 
loward a specialized program must complete the minimum required number of 
hours in courses listed below for each program. Related courses are recommended 
for the remaining course work. Specialized degree candidates must have their 
Programs of study approved by the program director. 


Environmental Law Program 
Directors A.W, Reitze, Jr., L. Hourclé; Faculty Advisers E. Geltman, J. Turley 


Environmental Law Courses—12 credits required 


Air Pollution Control | (432) Control of Solid and Hazardous 

Air Pollution Control II (433) Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) 
Water Pollution Control (434) Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial 
International Trade and Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (444) 


Nuclear Energy Law (446) 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Legislation (448) 

Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 


Environmental Law (435) 

Water Resources Law (436) 
Coastal, Navigation, and Wetland 
Resource Law (437) Federal Facilities Environmental Law 
Energy Law (438) Issues (450) 

Natural Resources Law I (440) Environmental Issues in Business 
Natural Resources Law II (441) Transactions (452) 


ID Se 


TRES 


International Environmental Law 
(454) 

Environmental Planning (456) 
Environmental Negotiations (458) 
Law, Science, and Technology 
Seminar (462) 


Courses Related to Environmental Law 


Complex Litigation (236) 

Land Use Law (332) 

Products Liability (354) 

Administrative Law (400) 

Regulated Industries (406) 

Legislative Analysis and Drafting (418) 
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Environmental Crimes (464) 
Environmental Crimes Project (465) 
Environmental Law Seminar (466) 
Graduate Environmental Placement 
(468) 


Government Contracts (500) 
Formation of Government Contracts 
(502) 

Law of the Sea (550) 

Medicine for Lawyers (616) 
Mediation (646) 


Government Procurement Law Program 


Directors J. Schwartz, FJ. Lees; Faculty 


Government Procurement Law Courses 


Government Contracts (500) 
Formation of Government Contracts 
(502) 

Performance of Government 
Contracts (503) 

Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (506) 


Adviser T. Miller 


10 credits required 

Comparative Public Procurement 
(508) 

Government Contracts Seminar (509) 
Graduate Government Contracts 
Placement (510) 


Courses Related to Government Procurement Law 


Federal Courts (232) 

Labor Law (266) 

Labor Standards (274) 

Business Planning (296) 

Corporate Taxation (302) 
Employment Discrimination Law (390) 
Administrative Law (400) 

Antitrust Law (402) 

Unfair Trade Practices (404) 
Legislation (416) 

Legislative Analysis and Drafting (418) 
Government Lawyering Seminar (420) 
Local Government Law (422) 

Public Law Seminar (426) 
Enivronmental Law (430) 


Intellectual Property Law Program 


Nuclear Energy Law (446) 

Patent Law (470) MO 
International Business Transactions 
(522) i 
International Commercial Law O 
Law and Economics (598) ? 
Public Economic Policy and the Law 
(600) 

Law and Accounting (602) ? 

Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers 
(604) 

Mediation (646) ; 647) 

Alternative Dispute Resolution (04 
Negotiations: Concepts and 
Techniques (648) 


24) 


Director H.C. Wegner; Faculty Adviser J. Schaffner 


Intellectual Property Law Courses—10 credits required 


Patent Law (470) 
Copyright Law (472) 

Trademark Law (474) 

Patent Policy and Practice (476) 
Licensing of Intellectual Property 
Rights (478) 

Chemical and Biotech Patent Law 
(480) 

Patent Enforcement (482) 

Computer Law (484) 


icy (480) 
Biotechnology Patent Policy (486 


Japanese Patent Policy (488) 
International and Comparative 
Law (490) 
Intellectual Property Anti 
(494) k 
Intellectual Property Law Se! 
(496) ; 
Intellectual Property Issues Short 
Seminar (498) 


Patent 
trust Seminar 


minar 
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Courses Related to Intellectual Pre perty Law 


Antitrust Law (402) Formation of Government Contracts 
Unfair Trade Practices (404) (502) 


International and Comparative Law Program 


Director T. Buergenthal; Associate Director R. Steinhardt; 
Faculty Adviser J.A. Spanogle 


International and Comparative Law Courses—12 credits required 


International Law (520) Air and Space Law (548) 
International Business Transactions Law of the Sea (550) 

(522) International Law of Territory (551) 
International Commercial Law (524) Law of War (552) 

Regulation of Fc reign Trade (526) International Law, Ethics, and Conflict 
International Litigation (528) (553) 

International Organizations (530) International Criminal Law (554) 
Comparative Law (532) International Arbitration (556) 

Law of the European Union (534) International Negotiations (558) 
Law of Japan (536) Public International Law Seminar 
International Banking (542) (562) 
Foreign Direct Investment (544) International Business Transactions 
International Law of Human Rights Seminar (564) 

(546) Human Rights Lawyering (568) 


GW-O»xford International Human Rigbts Law Program Courses 


The folk "wing courses are offered as part of the GW-Oxford International Human 
Rights Law Program, which is held in summer at the University of Oxford. Credit 
€arned in these courses may be applied toward LL.M. program requirements in 
International and Comparative Law. 


The New Due Process (570) Human Rights Advocacy and 
Comparative Human Rights Dissemination (578) 

Institutions (572) Individual and Group Rights (580) 
Human Rights and Refugee Law (574) Humanitarian Law and Populations at 
luman Rights and Women (576) Risk (582) 


Courses Related to International and Comparative Law 


Conflict of Laws (234) International and Comparative Patent 
Admiralty (293) Law (490) 

nternational Trade and Comparative Public Procurement 
Envirc mmental Law (435) (508) 

Nuclear Energy Law (446) Immigration Law (538) 

ternational Environmental Law Refugee and Asylum Law (540) 

(454) 


Dual Field Designation 


Students may have more than one field of specialization noted on their diplomas 
t they fulfill the following requirements: complete the minimum number of course 
“edits in each program area (see Curriculum ); write the master’s thesis on a topic 
lat intersects both of the program areas; receive advance approval of the thesis 
topic from both program directors. 


Joint LL.M./M.PH. Degree 


Candidates for the LL.M. in Environmental Law may pursue a joint LL.M./M.P.H. 
*gree. Admission must be obtained separately to the LL.M. program and to the 
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Master of Public Health program in the GW School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
| ences. To be admitted, applicants must have a strong legal background and sub- 
| stantial training in science. More information about the requirements for the joint 
degree program may be obtained from the admissions offices of each school. 


Academic Regulations 
Academic Work Load 


Master’s candidates without substantial outside employment may take a maximum 
| of 12 credit hours per semester, Students with more than 20 hours of outside 

employment must take a limited program of study not to exceed 8 credit hours. 
i The minimum load is 4 credit hours unless approval for fewer hours is given by 
the dean. 


i Academic Evaluation 
4 
| h Grades 


| Letter grades are given with numerical equivalents as follows. 


A+ = 4.33 B+ = 3.33 C+ = 2.33 D=1.0 
A =40 B =3.0 Cia 2.0 F =0 
i A- = 3.67 B- = 2.67 C- = 1.67 


Graduate students may not elect to take graded courses on a Credit/No Credit 
basis. No credit is given for grades below C— for U.S. law school graduates in the 
program and for grades below D for foreign law school graduates. A student who 
has been excused from taking a regularly scheduled examination is given the 
grade of J, Incomplete. A student who fails to take an examination and is not 

excused receives a grade of F. See Examinations, below, for rules governing 
| makeup examinations. a 
E The cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken 
3i While a candidate for a given degree. j o 
No grade may be changed by an instructor after it has been posted or disclosec 
to à student unless there has been an arithmetic or administrative error that Dn 
been certified in writing by the instructor. A student has the right of faculty Pe 
| review of complaints of “capricious or prejudiced academic evaluation” under p 
| regulations outlined in The George Wasbington Unit ersity Guide to Students’ Righ 
i and Responsibilities, 


| Honors 


n 5 A E , SA :mdents who 
The degree of Master of Laws “With Highest Honors” is awarded students V 
obtain a minimum cumulative average of 3.67. 


fw 


Examinations 


Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student is req a 
to take the regular examinations unless excused. If a student fails to take an aa 
ination, a grade of F will be recorded unless the student has been excused A o 
the examination or has obtained the dean's permission to drop the c 
excuse for absence will be granted except by the dean and then only for ! i FA 
or other emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing as peri 
possible but not later than one month after the date of the examination. A stu 

who has received an excused absence for a graded course has tw > options: t 
student may comply (prior to the completion of the semester follow ne e H 
excused absence) with the instructor’s procedure of evaluation on a o i- 
Credit basis (for credit, a minimum grade of C- is required for U.S. LL.M. € 


he 
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dates, D for foreign candidates) or the student may have the grade of I (Incom- 
plete) entered on the record and take the next regularly scheduled examination 
for a letter grade. Permission to take an examination before the regularly sched- 
uled date and time will not be granted. 

A student who has been excused from taking a regular examination and who 
is a candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to next regular examination in 
the subject may petition the Graduate Studies Board, which may authorize such 
action as the circumstances require 


Research Papers 


The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an examination in sem- 
inars and other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions. To receive a let- 
ter grade on a research paper, the paper must be submitted by the last day of 
classes in the semester or, with the permission of the instructor, by the last day of 
the examination period (the last day of any examination given in any course). For 
sufficient reason, the instructor may extend the deadline up to the last day of the 
examination period of the following semester; if the extension is to a date beyond 
the normal graduation date for the student, the express permission of the dean is 
required. When the deadline for a paper is extended, the following conditions 
apply: (1) no student will receive any credit for the course until a paper accept- 
able to the instructor has been submitted; (2) the only grade the student may 

receive for the course is CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit). To receive credit, a mini- 
mum grade of C— is required for LL.M. candidates (D for foreign candidates). Fail- 

ure ultimately to submit any paper for the course will result in a grade of F. 


Changes in Program of Study 


Master of Laws candidates may make changes in their class schedules during the 
first two weeks of classes. After that time, students may add or drop courses only 
with the written approval of the instructor, the associate dean for student affairs, 
and the director of the Records Office. Under no circumstances may a student 
drop a course after the last day of classes in any semester. 


Credit for Courses Taken in Other Departments 


Master of Laws candidates may be permitted to take graduate courses related to 
their fields of interest in other departments of this University. A maximum of 6 
credit hours will be credited toward the degree for such courses. The grade of CR 
(Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses; a student must earn 
a grade of at least B— to receive a Credit. 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


A candidate for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate courses at George- 
town University Law Center through the Consortium of Universities of the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area. A maximum of 6 credit hours of such courses may be 
credited toward the master's degree. Permission to take Consortium Courses must 
be granted by the dean, the registrar, and the instructor offering the course. The 
Stade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses. To 
receive the grade of CRa student must attain a grade of C- or higher. 


Readmission 


À student who fails to register for one or more semesters will be required to apply 
for readmission in order to continue in the degree program. Application for read- 
mission should be made to the Graduates Studies Board. Readmitted students will 
Dot receive academic credit for coursework completed more than five years prior 


ad rtr 
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to the date of the readmission request. Petitions for exceptions to this policy 
should be addressed to the Graduate Studies Board and will be granted only in 
exceptional circumstances. 


Attendance 


Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful work. A 
student who is shown by the instructor to be deficient in class attendance or par- 
ticipation may be withdrawn from a course administratively 


The Doctor of Juridical Science Degree 


Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offer a very small 
number of unusually talented students, who have already earned the Master of 
Laws degree, the opportunity to concentrate on research and writing in a specific 
area of interest. 


Entrance Requirements 


U.S. Law School Graduates 


For S.J.D. applicants who earned their first law degree from a U.S. law school, the 
following requirements pertain. Applicants must hold a B.A. or equivalent degree 
from a regionally accredited college or university and a J.D. and an LL.M. or equiv- 
alent degrees, both earned with excellent records, from law schools that are mem- 
bers of the AALS or approved by the ABA. (The requirement for an LL.M. may be 
waived in exceptional circumstances.) Applicants must submit copies of their mas- 
ter's thesis or one or more papers or articles they have written. Applicants must 
include a research proposal and dissertation topic approved by a full-time mem- 
ber of the Law School faculty who has agreed to serve as the faculty adviser if the 
applicant is admitted. 


Foreign Law School Graduates 


For S.J.D. applicants who earned their first law degree at a foreign law school, = 
following entrance requirements pertain. Applicants must have graduated with y 
excellent academic record from a foreign law school known for high academic 
standards; such a determination will be made by the director of the Internation” 
Legal Studies Program or by a qualified faculty member. As outlined above xs 
U.S. law school graduates, additional requirements include an LL.M. (which me 
be waived in exceptional circumstances), copies of the master's thesis Or ag 
more papers or articles written by the applicant, and a research proposal anc pa 
sertation topic approved by a full-time member of the Law School faculty who a 
agreed to serve as the faculty adviser if the applicant is admitted. Cc nsidera 

for admission requires proficiency in the English language, both oral and write : 
as determined by the director of the International Legal Studies Program or -— 

faculty member designated by the dean. 


Degree Requirements 


Candidates for the Doctor of Juridical Science degree must complete the ri 
ing requirements in order to be awarded the degree: a residence period of = 
less than one academic year; a course of study and research, designated god 
dissertation committee, of no less than 8 credit hours; and ce mpletion and acc 
tance of a dissertation (see below). 


FEES AND FINANCIAI REGULATIONS 


The Dissertation 


The dissertation must be submitted no later than three years from the date of 
admission to candidacy for the 5J.D. degree. The applicant who proposes to write 
On à comparative law topic must have a reading kni wledge of the language in 
which the relevant materials are to be found When the dissertation is submitted, 
the consultative committee will set the date for oral examination. This examina- 
tion is conducted by the consultative committee and such other members of the 
faculty and qualified experts as are selected by the appropriate program director 
in consultation with the dean 

No later than the date specified in the Academic Calendar, the candidate must 
submit to the dean two complete copies of the dissertation and two copies of an 
abstract of the dissertation 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
the dissertation and preparation of the abstract are available in the Office of the 
Dean. To be acceptable, the dissertation must, in the opinion of the examining 
committee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned and 
be suitable for publication. Additional information will be supplied by the dean. 
Accepted dissertations become the property of the University and are placed in 
the University's Gelman Library and the Jacob Burns Law Library, where duplicate 
copies are bound and made available for circulation 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1996 summer 
Session and the 1996-97 academic year 


Tuition Fees 
J.D. candidates: 
Full-time program (11 or more credit hours per semester), 


for the academic year sua 2.5... 0c eveceee. os Baldwin sacs $20,870 
Part-time program, each credit hour .... . QN asters WM 735 
Master's degree candidates, each credit hour : : 735 
Continuing Legal Education students, each credit hour ........... 735 
SJ.D. candidates,* full program, including the final examination .. . . . 20,870* 


University Fee (charged all students registered on campus)—$30.50 per credit 
Our, to a maximum of $457.50 per semester. 
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l'uition deposit fee charged each student admitted to J.D. degree candi- 
dacy (payable in two installments—$100 by a date specified in the 


letter of admission; $1,000 by mid-June) HOT oos ibd an. 1,100 
Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to LL M. degree can- 
didacy (payable on the date specified in the letter of admission) . . . . 500 


“The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $5,217.50 per semester for four successive semesters, 
exclusive of the summer term or terms If the Faculty should approve an extension of time, the 


Student must maintain continuous enrollment 
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Late registration beginning the first week of the semester toti 80 
Registration for continuous enrollment or leave of absence .......... 30 
Commencement participation fee (charged all students who choose to 
participate in commencement exercises) S 3 50 
Fee for binding master's theses and S.J.D. dissertations 30 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below) - 50 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card 25 


Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because 


$ I ne 

of insufficient funds or for any other reason 22 
Transcript fee j : 2 
Replacement of diploma fee . : 50 


Registration on campus in the University entitles each student to the following 
privileges: the services of the Career Center: the use of the University library; gym- 
nasium privileges; and admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise speci- 
fied. These privileges terminate and a student is no k nger in residence upon with- 
drawal or dismissal from the 1 niversity 


Payment of Fees 


When the student registers for courses to be taken in the forthcoming semester, 
a Schedule and Invoice form is generated and mailed to the student. It provides 
information on due dates and all charges; it must be returned to the Cashier's 
Office by the stated due date to confirm registration. The University reserves the 
right to cancel registration for all students whose accounts are not paid by the due 
date each semester. 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining stu- 
dent accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and Ix 'ard charges. Students reg- 
istered for 6 credit hours or more may use a deferred payment plan at the time of 
each registration, permitting them to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees 
(except for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining 
half by Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall and spring semesters; 
Interest at the rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be chargec 
from the first day of the semester. A 10-month payment plan is also available. 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, gx vernmen, 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to use deferrec 
payment unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the value of the tuition 
awards by $3,000 or more. Under such circumstances the student may be per- 
mitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the time of registration and to defer 
the balance. All amounts not paid by a sponsor remain the responsibility of the 
student. : 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be charged interest at 


the rate of 12 percent per annum. Students who fail to make full payment by = 
eighth week of classes will be charged a $50 late-payment fee. Accounts in 
become past due will be financially encumbered. In the event a student's accoun" 
is financially encumbered, the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred pay- 
ment in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the pe 
trar to withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, e 
other academic information until the acc unt is settled. In addition, applicatio" 
for institutional and federal financial aid cannot be processed until all e 
brances, including those for unpaid emergency loans, have been paid. mpi 
that must be referred to a collection service will be assessed all collection €09» 
including fees charged by the collection agency. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students reg 
for credit. 


istered 


FEES AND FINANCIAI REGULATIONS 


Returned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the bank 
for any reason will be charged a returned check fee If the check is not paid within 
15 days, the student's account will be financially encumbered, with the same 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated aboy e. 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedule 
must be made in person or in w riting to the dean. Withdrawal from courses is 
permitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary circumstances. 
Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 


tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
for the fall and spring semesters: 


l. Complete withdrawal from the 1 Iniversity: 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week 
of the semester 


NI y $t Sn E. TEL NEC 80% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week 
of the semester d: . ares te Ba POSUERE, oe 60% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week 
of the semester .......... EE ER OS Be nee SRLS ard 40% 
Withdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week 
of the semester ort Bi i hb trey ae 4 EESE Ya CR baat ee eee 25% 
Withdrawal dated after the fourth w eek of the semester None 


4. Partial withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower charge, the 
refund schedule above applies to the difference. 
Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall and 
food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 


The above information regarding cancellation of tuition charges and fees after 
Withdrawal from the University may not apply to entering students who are recip- 
ients of federal aid; those students should check with the Student Accounts Office 
for the applicable cancellation schedule. 

Refund policies of the University are in conformity with guidelines for refunds 
às adopted by the American Council on Education. 

In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from classes. 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for we rk done will not be given a 
Student who does not have a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community 


= = ee 
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Financial Aid 


The Law School assists many students in obtaining financial aid through ew 

à r 'se kind: 
various federal and commercial loan programs, or a combination of these kir 
of assistance 


Juris Doctor Program 


Entering students wishing to receive financial aid from the Law Sc he ol must - 
ister with the Cc llege Scholarship Service's Profile Service and file the Free App: 
cation for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA) form. The Profile form should be sem y 
CSS in Princeton, New Jersey, and the FAFSA to the federal central processor. " 
copy of all pages, schedules, and W-2s of the student's and the student's poem 
federal income tax returns, and a financial aid transcript from each U.S. colleg 
or university attended, regardless of whether the student received aid. must e 
be submitted to the Financial Aid Office. The Profile registration form and des 
are available at most college financial aid offices and should be c mpleted as oe 
as possible after filing federal income tax returns. The information pre pang ih 
the applicant and his or her parents will be analyzed by CSS, and a financial n 
report will be sent to the Law School aii l (is 

University funds will be awarded on the basis of financial need. In NEU 
ing need, the Financial Aid Office considers all data from the Profile, i Aid 
financial aid transcripts, and tax returns. The Committee on Student Financia ir 
of the Law School begins making awards in March; available funds are pem 
No awards will be offered to an applicant until the admission process has bee 
completed. l à 

Additional information concerning financial aid is provided in the Law School's 
Juris Doctor program admissions brochure. 


Sources of Financial Aid 


- ; : ` P : i of the Law 
Financial aid has been made available from many friends and alumni of th 
School. The scholarships include the f lowing: 


Arnold and Porter Scholarship 
Donald W. Banner Scholarship 
Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship 
Jacob Burns Honor Scholarship 
Alan Dershowitz Fellowship Fund 
Charles Worthington Dorsey 
Memorial Scholarship 
Granoff Family Foundation 


Jacob and Charlotte Lehrman 

` Foundation Scholarship 

Nathan Lewin Fellowship Fund 
Loughran Foundation Fund 
Manatt-Phelps Banking Law 
Scholarship : 
A Br cid McCartney Scholarship 
Robert Netherland Miller Scholarship 


Scholarship Phi Delta Delta Scholarship — 
Samuel Green Phi Delta Phi Donald C. Snyder Scholarship 
Scholarship L. Marie Van Hise Scholarship 


Patricia Roberts Harris Scholarship 
Howrey and Simon Scholarship 
Hunton and Williams Scholarship 
Thomas Searing Jackson Scholarship 
Fund 


Frank S. Whitcomb Scholarship 
Glen A. Wilkinson Scholarship ai 

J. McDonald and Judith K. William: 
Scholarship — 
Willian Brinks Olds Hofer Gilson ¢ 
Lione Scholarship Fund 


Public Interest Support Funds 

J.B. and Maurice 
vice Internships 
nonprofit public 


|^ Gef- 
x a a > boss blic 5€ 
C. Sbapiro Public Service Internsbips—Shapiro ens for à 
: . : sati 
are provided to students who work without compensa ; in the 
service organization in the Washington metropolitan a! 


FINANCIAL AID 


summer between the first and second year. These awards are intended to encour- 
age students to pursue careers in public service, enabling them to gain practical 
experience in the field of public service while providing public service organiza- 
tions with the help they otherwise might not be able to afford Recipients are 
selected on the basis of academic merit and dem: onstrated commitment to public 
service; financial need is a secondary consideration. 

J.B. and Maurice C. Sbapiro Public Service Fellowships—Shapiro Public Service 
Fellows are selected on the basis of academic merit and commitment to public 
service, as demonstrated during their first two years of law school. As a secondary 
consideration, the amount of each award reflects the student's financial need. 
These awards make it possible for third-year students to pursue part-time public 
interest employment that offers little or no compensation. Each recipient is 
required to work approximately 20 hours per week during his or her third year 
of law school, serving a nonprofit public service organization in the Washington 
metropolitan area. 

Loan Reimbursement Assistance Program—The Law School provides assis- 
tance in repayment of legal education debt through its Loan Reimbursement 
Assistance Program. J.D. program graduates with educational debt who choose 
public interest employment may receive grants of up to $6,000 per year. Grant 
awards will depend on the nature of the employment, the applicant's commitment 
to public interest work, the applicant's and employer's financial need, and the 
amount of the applicant's educational debt. The number and size of grants varies 
from year to year, depending on the number of applications and the availability 
of funds. 

Public Interest Fellowship Program—In order to support public interest work. 
the Law School awards ten fellowships each year to J.D. students who take low- 
Paying public interest jobs over the summer. The fellowship award is in the fc rm 
Of a tuition reduction in the following fall semester 


Loan Funds 


Through the generosity of friends of the University, a number of loan funds are 
available. Among them are the Lyle T. Alverson Loan Fund; the Robert Ash Loan 
Fund; the George R. Beneman Loan Fund: the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz 
Foundation Minority Law Student Loan Fund; the Robert M. and Mary McConnel 
Cooper Loan Fund; the Robert McKinney Cooper Memorial Loan Fund: the 
Mitchell S. Cutler Memorial Loan Fund; the J. Forrester Davison Loan Fund: the 
Clifford A. Dougherty Fund; the District of Columbia Bar Association Loan Fund: 
the J.W. Ehrlich Foundation Loan Fund; the Newell W. Ellison Loan Fund; the 
Louise F. Freeman Menx rial Student Loan Fund; the Harold L. and Violet George 
Foundation Loan Fund; the George Washington Law Association Loan Fund; the 
Morris Golub Loan Fund; the Frederick O. Graves Law Student Loan Fund; the 
John B., Jr., and Carol H. Holden Loan Fund: the Jephson Educational Trust Loan 
Fund; the Susan and Anne Kondrup Memorial Fund; the Law Association Loan 
Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1918, 1921. 1924, 1929, 1931, 1933. 1935, 1936, 
1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 1951. 1952, 1953, 1955, 1959, 1960, 1961. 
1962, 1963, 1964, 1965: the Law School Loan Fund; the Oscar Lawler Memorial 
Loan Fund; the Horace L. Lohnes Memorial Assistance Fund: the Jessie B. Martin 
Loan Fund; the Robert N Miller Loan Fund; the Joan Murphy Loan Fund; the Nu 
Chapter, Kappa Beta Pi Legal Association International Loan Fund; the Mike 
Pelekiri Loan Fund; the Phi Delta Delta Loan Fund; the W. Theodore Pierson Loan 
Fund; the Rockport Loan Fund; the Samuel L. Samuel Loan Fund; the H. William 
Tanaka Law Students Assistance Loan Fund; the Orville Hassler Walburn Memor- 
ial Loan Fund; the Kennedy and Judith Watkins Law Student Loan Fund; the Ralph 
E. West Memorial Loan Fund; the W.H. Williams Memorial Student Loan Fund; the 
Patricia A. Willoner Loan Fund; the Ruth F. Wilson Loan Fund; the Yadao and 
Kanemoto Loan Fund; and the Samuel Green Memorial Loan Fund. 
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Master's and Doctoral Programs 


Sources of financial aid include the Richard Paul Momsen Scholarships for Brazil- 
ian Graduate Law Students for the study of U.S. constitutional law and the law of 
patents and trademarks, the Randolph C. Shaw Graduate Fellowship in Environ- 
mental Law, the Randolph C. Shaw Fellow ship in a field related to administrative 
law, and Graduate Honor Fellowships E 

Application for these programs should be made by March 1. The applicant 
should submit a letter specifically applying for one of the above programs to the 
Financial Aid Office. The letter should contain biographical data, information con- 
cerning experience in practice or teaching, and any other information that will be 
of assistance in the consideration of the application. , 

Students applying for financial aid on the basis of financial need should follow 
the same guidelines outlined for Juris Doctor candidates. 


Federal Work-Study Program 


A limited amount of aid is available to students obtaining jobs through the Fed- 
eral Work-Study Program Applicants must have exhausted all federal sources of 
aid before eligibility for FWSP may be determined The University's Office of Stu- 
dent Financial Assistance should be contacted for more information concerning 
work-study. 


Veterans Benefits 


The veterans counselor, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 I Street, N.W., 
assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or as widows or chil- 
dren of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems that may pia 
concerning their benefits. This office also processes certification of enrollment 27 
attendance to the Veterans Administration so that monthly allowances will be pale: 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of ver 
erans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting an applica- 
tion to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruc 
tion sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements tO 
be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Admin- 
istration and which includes other information of general interest. 


v 


Prizes 


Anne Wells Branscomb Prize—Awarded to the member of the graduating class 
Who attained the highest grade in the entire course of the evening division for the 
degree of Juris Doctor. 

Bureau of National Affairs Law Student Prize—Presented to an outstanding 
Senior law student 

Jacob Burns Prize—Established by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus and Honorary 
Trustee of the University. A medal and a cash award presented annually to each 
of the two members of the winning team in the upper-class Van Vleck Moot Court 
competition. 

The Michael D. Cooley Memorial Prize—A plaque given to that individual in 
€ach graduating class who has been most successful in maintaining his or her 
Compassion, vitality, and humanity during law school. The recipient of this award 
is selected by the graduating class. 

Ogden W. Fields Graduate Prize—Awarded annually to the student who has 
demonstrated the highest overall prc ficiency in labor law. 

Finnegan Prize in Intellectual Property Law—Established by the law firm 
Finnegan, Henderson, Farabow, Garrett, and Dunner. A cash award to a J.D. or 
E M. student for the best publishable article on an aspect of intellectual property 
aw, 

Willard Waddington Gatchell Prize—By bequest of Eona Burnett Gatchell in 
memory of her husband, a cash award presented annually to the three members 
of the graduating Juris Doctor class who attained the highest cumulative averages 
in the entire course for the degree of Juris Doctor. 

Charles Glover Prize—Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an Honorary 

Tustee of the University, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustrious mem- 

ber of the bar of the District of Columbia. A cash award given annually to the stu- 
dent who has attained the highest average grade in the third-year, full-time course. 
Kappa Beta Pi Prize—Awarded by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the law student who 
attains the highest average for the first year. 
Jobn Bell Larner Prize—By bequest, a plaque awarded annually to the mem- 
"er of the graduating class who attains the highest average grade in the entire 
Course of the degree of Juris Doctor. 

Richard C. Lewis, Jr, Memorial Prize Awarded to a graduating student who 
las exhibited extraordinary dedication to his or her work in the Community Legal 
Clinics and unusual compassion and humanity toward clients and colleagues. 

Jobn Ordronaux Prizes—By bequest, awarded annually to the student who 
‘as attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course and to the 
Student who has attained the highest cumulative average grade at the end of the 
Second-year, full-time course. 

J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Public Service Prizes—Awarded to two members 
of the graduating class who have shown particular dedication to public service 
during their student careers, 

J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Environmental Law Prizes—Awarded to two mem- 
ers of the graduating class who have achieved distinguished records related to 
the field of environmental law. 

Richard L. Teberg, J.D. 1964, Prize—Awarded annually to that graduate of the 
J.D. program who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in the 
I^ securities law. 

Jennie Hassler Walburn Prize—A cash award to the outstanding students in the 
eld of civil procedure, established by the will of the late Professor Orville Has- 
Sler Walburn in memory of his mother. 

Imogen Williford Constitutional Law Prize—Established by Imogen Williford, 

J.D. 1929. A cash award presented to the outstanding student in the field of con- 
Stitutional law. 


courses 
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General Information 


Day and Evening Classes 


Day classes are scheduled between 9:10 a.m. and 5:50 p.m., Monday through Fri- 
day. The majority of evening classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through 
Friday. pe 

A four-credit course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; most 3-c rec " 
courses, e.g., Administrative Law, meet one evening a week plus alternate Friday 
evenings throughout the semester; a 2-credit course, e g., Contracts II, meets imd 
evening a week. The evening division conforms to the academic standards of t e 
day division, with full-time faculty teaching all courses in the required and core 
curriculum. i 

Examinations for both day and evening classes may be given in the afternoon. 
Examinations for day students may be given in the evening 


Summer Session 


j ! * i , nts are 
One session is offered on campus in the summer. No beginning students ho 

i ; ! i ; nts W 
admitted to the Juris Doctor degree program in the summer session. Students 
attend the summer session receive fractional residence credit. 


Oxford-GW Summer Program in International Human Rights Law 


The Program in International Human Rights Law is offered jointly by the l er 
sity of Oxford and The George Washington University Law School and is held it 
Oxford in July. It is intended to prepare students to contribute to the we ee 
ment of human rights conditions in their homelands and around the we rid. rd 
ing the program's three-week session, an internationally recognized faculty ed 
courses on the philosophy, history, doctrine, and practice of international i 
rights law. The program emphasizes advocacy and dissemination skills, as we Án 
formal knowledge of human rights law, the means of its enforcement, and its E 
tus in a contentious world. Professor Ralph G. Steinhardt of the Law Scho M 
ulty is co-director of the program. Applications are accepted from law stuc ipi 
graduate students in related fields, lawyers, and other professionals with a dE » 
Strated interest in human rights. For more information, contact Summer and 005; 
imental Programs, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 2002” 
telephone (202)994-6360: fax (202)994-9133. 


Registration 


*crered 
Each student must register before attending classes. No student will be registere* 
until proper credentials have been filed (see Admission). , 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or summer session. ther 
dent may not register concurrently in George Washington University and = vrit- 
institution. Registration in more than one school of the University requires dev 
ten permission of the deans concerned. prior to registration. 


A stu- 


Eligibility for Registration 


ig not 
j ^ : í ; reason IS! 
A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reasor 
eligible to register. at is eli- 
New Student—Upon receipt of a final letter of admission a new stude! 


gible for registration on the 

Readmitted Student— 
for courses during the 
been granted a leave 
sion before be 


stated days of registration. 
A student previously registered who was no ‘has 
preceding semester or summer session and who d 
of absence must apply for and receive a letter of re 
coming eligible for registration 


mis- 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES AND STUDENT LIFE 


Graduation Requirements 


Diplomas are awarded in January, May, and September. 

To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, a student must have met 
the admission requirements of the Law School: completed satisfactorily the schol 
arship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which 
the student is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the Univ ersity. Reg- 
istration is required for the semester or summer session at the close of which the 
degree is to be conferred 

Application for Graduation—An application for graduation must be filed by 
the date indicated in the Academic Calendar during the last semester or summer 
Session of the final year. Students completing degree requirements during the sum- 
mer session and fall semester will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) 
On September 30 and January 30, respectively, provided they have completed all 
degree requirements and have applied for graduation as part of registration. If 
they wish, such students may participate in the May Commencement. 


Transcripts of Record 


on request of the student or former student who has a clear financial record. A 
fee of $5 is charged for each transcript 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued by the Office of the Registrar 


Academic Dishonesty 


The Law School community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and maintain 
8uidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are expected to 
exhibit honesty and ce ompetence in their academic work. Incoming students have 
4 special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make use of. all proper 
Procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking examinations 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure 
to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dishon- 
esty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense against 
the Community and will be prosecuted thre ugh the proper University channels 

Copies of the Law School's policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained 
from the dean's office. 


Student Activities and Student Life 


Enrichment Program 


The Law School supplements and enriches its diverse programs by bringing to the 
School eminent legal scholars, judges, distinguished members of the bar, mem- 
ers of Congress, and high-level government officials to offer lectures and infor- 
Mal seminars with students and faculty. Participants in the Enrichment Program 
ave included columnist Anthony Lewis, Supreme Court Justices Lewis Powell, 
Ntonin Scalia, Sandra Day O'Connor, Anthony Kennedy, Harry Blackmun, and 
uth Bader Ginsburg, Senator Bill Bradley, Judge Richard Posner of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, author Scott Turow, attorney Alan Dershowitz, 
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Professor Barbara Jordan of the University of Texas, and Professor Rc nald Dworkin 
of Oxford University. The Enrichment Program, funded largely by gifts from 
alumni and friends of the Law Sch« ol, includes four endowed lectureships ane 
visiting scholar program. The endowed lectureships are the Manuel I cole] 
Memorial Lecture, the J.B. and Maurice C Shapiro Lectures, the Susan N. anc 
Augustus diZerega, Jr., Lecture, and the Shulman Foundation Lecture. 


Publications 


The George Washington Law Review, published six times a year, is edited a 
managed by the students of the Law School. The Law Review is known a in 
emphasis on federal and public law; however, it is also devoted to research of 
other important legal areas. The staff of the Law Review is selected on the basis u- 
grades and a writing competition. The editorial board is selected from those St 
dents who have successfully completed the first year of Law Review work. a 

The George Washington Journal of International Law and Economics is ae 
aged and edited by law students. It presents articles and commentaries on pe oe 
and private international financial development, comparative law, and — t 
tional law. The staff of the Journal is selected on the basis of criteria identica 
those used by the Law Review. Law 

Tbe Environmental Lawyer was founded as a joint venture between the g 3 
School and the American Bar Association's Section on Natural Resources, m: 
and Environmental Law. Edited and managed by students, the selection cries 
for staff are the same as those used by the Law Review. The Environmental Er 
is published three times a year; one issue is devoted to a symposium on a selec 
topic in environmental law. x | and 

Tbe Public Contract Law Journal is produced jointly by the Law Schoo al is 
the Public Contract Law Section of the American Bar Association. The rey 
published quarterly and is edited and managed by J.D. and LL.M. suden 
selection criteria for J.D. staff members is the same as those used by the 4 nt 
Review. LL.M. students submit a resume, writing sample, and personal stateme 
to be considered for membership. a pub- 

The American Intellectual Property Law Association Quarterly Journal, s. n 
lication of the AIPLA, is edited and managed by law students under the direc 


1 : e s - ACE i rs are 
of the editor-in-chief, Professor Joan Schaffner. J.D. student staff membe 
selected on the basis of a national writing competition. 

Skills Boards 
jent 


Lawyering skills competitions and programs provide realistic training in cie 5 
counseling, negotiation, trial advocacy, and appellate advocacy. The Law ` ‘Board, 
student-managed Alternative Dispute Resolution (ADR) Board, Trial Court f these 
and Moot Court Board are dedicated to the promotion and development bes ; anc 
skills among the student body. The ADR Board administers client couns a 
negotiation programs at the Law School and also sponsors lectures by pa onsofs 
ers on emerging dispute resolution techniques. The Trial Court Board oH to 
civil and criminal intrascholastic trial competitions and sends studens aaa 
interscholastic trial competitions nationwide. The Moot Court E ard ss wre law; 
intrascholastic, apellate-level competitions in the areas of consti ects 
international law, and intellectual property law. The Moot Court Board a S etitions 
and sponsors students to represent the school at interscholastic EN 5 the 
across the nation and sponsors an invitational interscholastic competi 

National Security Law Moot Court Cc mpetition. 


Law Student Organizations 
Tbe Advocate 


Amnesty International Legal Support 


Group 


Asian-Pacific American Law Student 


Association 
Black Law Student Association 
Christian Law Association 
Entertainment and Sports Law 
Society 
Environmental Law Association 
Equal Justice Foundation 
Evening Law Student Association 
Federalist Society 
GW Law Democrats 
GW Republican Student Law yers 
Association 


Facilities and Services 


The Law School 


The Law School consists of six buildings. Three of the buildings—Theodore N. 
Lerner Hall, Stockton Hall, and the Jacob Burns Law Library—adjoin one 
have internal passageways on most floors, 
Complex. Lerner Hall is a modern 


and student lounges. The Jacob Burns I 


located within one block of the m 


Law Journal 


The Jacob Burns Law Library 


The Jacob Burns Law Library serves the 
Offering a wealth of legal and law-rel 
lection strong in historical material has been merged with 
Meet the needs of researchers in many specialized areas. The Library itself, housed 
9n six levels, offers a wide range of study areas, including several large, comfort- 


students and faculty of the Law School by 
ated information in a variety of formats. A col- 


and largely function as one consolidated 
and innovative teaching facility. Its five levels 
Contain classrooms, the dean’s suite, and the Moot Court Room. Four of its eight 
Classrooms are constructed in amphitheater style and are equipped with advanced 
Sound systems and full video and viewing capabilities. Stockton Hall c Óntains 
administrative offices, classrooms, faculty offices, reading rooms, a media center, 
aw Library houses faculty and student orga- 
nization offices, a rare book room, and seven levels of stacks and study areas. 
Recently, three additional townhouses were added to the Law School. all 
f ain law school complex. One townhouse is 
home to the Ce ymmunity Legal Clinics and the Career Development Office. 
Ond houses three student publications, 7be George Wasbington Law Review, The 
Journal of International Law and Economics, and Tbe Advocate. A third town- 
house contains various administrative offices, including admissions and financial 
aid, and three student publications, The 


Environmental Lawyer, The American 
Intellectual Property Law Association Quarterly Journal, and Tbe Public Contract 


FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


Hispanic Law Student Association 

International Law Soc iety 

International Legal Studies Student 
Association 

Jewish Law Student Association 

Law Association for Women 

Lambda Law 

Law Fraternities and Sororities 

Law Students for the Arts 

Street Law 

Student Bar Association 

Student Health Law Association 

Student Intellectual Pri perty Law 
Association 

Student Trial Lawyers Association 


another, 


A sec- 


automated resources to 
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able reading rooms, a number of small conference rooms and study cubicles, and 
a lounge containing a leisure reading collection, magazines, and telepho nes. 

A staff of 30 librarians and support staff, several of whom are trained in both 
law and information science, is the key to using the collection of more than 
t00,000 volumes and volume equivalents. Emerging technology has been fully 
utilized with the development of a CD-ROM network that provides simultaneous 
access to a number of indexing and full-text databases by multiple users. The 
Library's sophisticated online catak g, JACOB, can be used both to locate materi- 
als within the facility and to access the online catak gs of neighboring institutions, 
including the Library of Congress. Two new computer classrooms within ie 
Library have been developed to provide expanded access to automated resourc "pj 
One of these computer classrooms is dedicated to the two leading c mp 
assisted legal research databases, LEXIS/NEXIS and WESTLAW/DIALOG, while 
the other serves a variety of word processing and research purposes E 

The collection itself, while broad-based, focuses on Anglo-American resource» 
and is particularly strong in the areas of environmental law, intellectual property, 
government procurement and federal practice, tax law, and labor law. A — 
international and comparative law collection is available to meet the needs of t 1€ 
many researchers who come to the Law School to pursue work in those areas. 

The Burns Law Library, a depository for the Government Publications Office 
since 1978, features a str mg collection of federal documents. The Library also 
attempts to collect materials in a variety of related areas such as history, Ec 
nomics, and political science for individuals conducting interdisciplinary researc rj 
In addition, the excellent collections of the University's two other libraries, the o $ 
man Library and the Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library, are both within a few 
blocks of the Law School 


Career Development and Placement Services 


The Career Development Office provides a full range of services to support y 
career decision-making process. Students, graduates, and prospective empor 
are served through a variety of programs, including systems of job-vacancy yu 
tising; newsletters of current career information; interview ing programs; ne 
ual and group counseling on resume preparation, interviewing skills developme™’ 
and job-search strategy; a career resource library; and forums and panel p po 
tations covering legal and alternative career topics and employment options; * 

an alumni network 


Continuing Legal Education 


» Jaw 
Members of the Bar who wish to keep abreast of current developments in dia 
may register for any of the courses in the Law School on a noncredit basis *: yers 
tinuing Legal Education students. Specific courses are also open to nonse 
whose special qualifications justify their registration. Such students do not V 
examinations in courses and no grades are recorded for their work. > com 
A simplified admission and registration procedure is used and must be „meS 
pleted on or before the last day of regular registration for the appropriate “astet 
ter. Continuing Legal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the —— 
hour basis. They may not participate in student activities or benefit from the ubiect 
privileges of the University. (Continuing Legal Education registrations are St 
to cancellation if courses are filled by regularly registered students.) 


Housing 


: nts: 
The University does not provide regular residence hall space for graduate ore 
However, the Residential Life Office refers graduate students to apartments P rally, 
become available in University-owned buildings in the campus area. AE and 
the University's Off-Campus I lousing Resource Center can provide informati 
assistance for those seeking accommodations. 
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Food Service 


Contract food service is available from August to May, based on the undergradu 
ate academic calendar of registration, exams, and vacation periods. Accommo- 
dations for the law school calendar are made. Rates fi the various meal plans are 
available from the Residential Life Office. Contract service is cafeteria style and 
Provided in two residence halls and the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal c 'upons 


may also be used on a cash-equivalency basis 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the « ampus community center, provid 
Ing services, conveniences, and recreational and sox ial « »pportunities for students, 
faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides the setting 
for a variety of programs conducted by the University Pri gram Board, the depart 
ments offering course work in the performing arts, and other student and faculty 
organizations. The Center Governing Board, representing varied segments of the 
University community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of 
the Center. This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the development 
of procedures and policies that provide a framework for the Center's operation 


The Charles E. Smith Center 


The Charles E. Smith Center offers many facilities for student use, including courts 
for basketball, volleyball, and badminton: a jogging track; a swimming pool; gym- 


nastics and weight rooms; racquetball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located at 2150 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W. (entrance on 22nd Street) 

The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and physician 
assistants who are « apable of addressing most of students' medical problems. V is 
its may be either arranged by appointment or, during certain hours, secured on a 
Walk-in basis. Most routine laboratory tests may be performed in the Health Ser 
Vice lab at cost, many common medications are stocked to fill students prescrip 
tions, and allergy shots and immunizations are administered by the staff nurse for 
à minimal charge. A psychiatrist works in the Health Service to assist students with 
mental health concerns 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health Ser- 
Vice is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University Hospi 
tal for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only and all fees are the 
responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off« ampus programs 
and the Continuing Legal Education Program are not eligible. Students who so 
desire may engage physicians and nurses of their own choice, but these students 
Will be responsible for all fees charged. The bills incurred from all services ren- 
dered outside the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, labe ratory 
Work, and referrals to specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibil- 
ity of the student 


Health and Accident Insurance 


The University recommends that all students be covered by health and accident 
insurance. For information on group health insurance options offered thre ugh the 
University, students should contact the Student Health Service or Office of the 
Dean of Students. 
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Disability Support Services 
The director of Disabi 
special services that 
serves as 
obtain infc 


(is jentation, and 
lity Support Services coordinates ady ising, orientation, ( s 
, ^ d The 'ector als 
address the needs of disabled students. The director a 6 
s rnt m ity maj 
a central point of contact from which the 1 niversity community f 


i i i > 'e rce library 
»rmation and assistance in serving disabled students. A resource library 
maintained in the office is available for general use. 


University Regulations 


University Policy on Equal Opportunity 
The George Washington University does lisability, 
person on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, national OBS aon P voli- 
veteran status, or sexual orientation. This policy covers all programs, phe c pm 
cies, and procedures of the University, including admission to educational [ 


ore = Em » TWefeic > Columbia 
grams and employment. The 1 niversity is also subject to the District of Colt 
Human Rights Law. 


Inquiries concerning the 
ulations r 


iscrimi against any 
not unlawfully discriminate against an) 


application of this policy and federal laws and is 
egarding discrimination in education or employment pup fot 
} activities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Associate Vice Preside 
M, Human Resources, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20034, 


‘ . "bicis "di X > U.S. Depart- 
(202)994-4433. or to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Dep 
ment of Education 


IM University Policy on the Release of Student Information : 
[11 Inr s : : Meis "t institutional po! 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to — by 
cies governing access to and release of student education records — com- 
educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The University 
plies with this statute, which States, in part, that such institutions must: 
1. afford students access to e 
2. offer students 
curate, misle 


ducation records directly related to them; m-- 

an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as in 

ading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

2. receive the student's written co 
her education re 
information 


nsent before releasing information from einn 
cords to persons outside the Univ ersity, except for di 
as indicated below. Information may be furnished toa ems 
parents without such written consent only upon certification of the stu 
financial dependency; and - ase a student's 
4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release à : 
record, notifying the student of this action. 

The University will release the 
name, local address, and tele 
dates of attendance; school. 

j phone number; name and 
| lege, or division of e 
4 honors receive 
wise establishe 
and weight of 1 


„guest: 
following directory information upon ro ios 
phone number; name and address of next d tele- 
college, or direquest: name, local address, an |. col- 
address of next of kin; dates of attendance; schon 
nrollment; field of study; credit hours earned; degrees xta 
d; participation in organizations and activities chartered e height 
d by the University Gncluding intercollegiate athletics); T: direc- 
nembers of athletic teams. A student who does not wish such 
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tory information released must file written ne tice to this effect in the Office of the 
Registrar at the beginning of each semester or session of enrollment. 

Copies of the University’s full policy statement on the release of student infor 
mation is published in the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibilities, available 
in the Office of the Dean of Students. 


Right to Change Rules 


The University and its college, schools, and di isions reserve the right to nx  dify 
or change requirements, rules, and fees Such regulations shall go into force when- 
€ver the proper authorities may determine 


Right to Dismiss Students 


If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material information 
On an application for admission, registration form, or any other University docu 
ment, the student's registration may be canceled and the student will be ineligi- 
ble (except by special action of the faculty) for subsequent registration 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exc lude any student from 
the University or from any class or classes whenever, in the interest of the student 
or the University, the University Administration deems it ady isable 


Right to Make Changes in Programs 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without n tice 
Whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


Property Responsibility 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost 


and 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the University Police Office. 


Student Conduct 


All students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Univer- 
sity are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Responsibil- 
ities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of conduct, including 
the Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations as adopted and 
Promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of these documents 
may be obtained at the Office of Judicial Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these 
regulations may include permanent expulsion from the University, which may 
make enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations or require- 
ments applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may 
Dot be published generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be pub- 
lished in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students 


University Policy on Drugs 


The University cannot condone violations of the law, including violation of those 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
academic community should know that administrative action, which may include 
dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or suspension 
Or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect the interests of 
the University and the rights of others. 


e r a 


Courses of Instruction 


Planning a Balanced Program 


After the completion of the required curriculum, J.D. students have a vast domain 
of courses to choose among in their remaining years of study at the Law School 
The fact that a large number of courses are offered does not mean that all courses 
have the same importance. Rather, the large curriculum is intended to offer students 
substantial freedom to tailor their programs to their own interests and future needs. 
The faculty recommends that all students take programs that give them a strong 
foundation in the standard subject areas of the law Some students choose to pur- 
sue a particular area of the law in special depth or breadth because of particular 
career inclinations or for the intellectual values associated with specialized study 
The faculty, however, warns students against excessive specialization. It is impx si 
sible to foresee with precision future career « hanges and challenges, and pur 
are not expected by the bar to be specialists when they graduate from law sch zd 
The freedom in « Urse selection permitted by the elective policy at the Law e: 
places the responsibility for planning a coherent academic program on the "es 
vidual student. Students are stre ngly encouraged to consult with members of the 
faculty or the administration for guidance on their programs For 
Consistent with its commitment to a balanced program, the law school cues 
multiple sections of important elective courses every academic year. These m 
ple-section courses survey the most important subjects in the law and include 
Administrative Law ( (00), Antitrust Law ( 102), Commercial Paper-Payment 2 
tems (282), Conflict of Laws (234), Constitutional Law II (380), Corporations (250), 
Creditors’ Rights and Debtors’ Protection (284), Criminal Pri cedure (360), ce 
ronmental Law (430). Evidence (230), Family Law I (348), Federal Courts ( 232), 
Federal Income Taxation (300), International Law (520), International Business 
Transactions (522). Labor Law(266), Remedies ( 238), Secured Transactions ( 2 
securities Regulation (252), and Trusts and Estates I (342). The faculty — , 
recommends that J.D. students take a large number of these courses as pact S 
their individual program. Some are prerequisites for certain specialized course» 
clinics, or simulation c 'urses and so should be taken early in a student's course 
of elective study ela- 
The law faculty also believes that it is important that students understand the d. 
tionship between law and other disciplines. History, philosophy, economi po 
icine, the social sciences, the humanities, and other fields offer perspectives - ds 
law and the devel pment of legal institutions. Acce rdingly, the fac ulty rec mmer 5 
that students take one or more interdiscipinary courses. They include An 
Legal History (594), Feminist Legal Theory (6 )8), Jurisprudence ( 590), Jurispruden E 
Seminar (592). Law and Literature (6 6), Law and Psychiatry (614), lawana raa 
icine (617), Law and Psychology (615), Law and Accounting (602), Law ani 16), 
nomics (598), Law and U.S. Economic History (596), Medicine for Lawyers O i) 
Public Economic Polic yand tbe Law (600), Quantitative inalysis for Lawyers 9 ' 
Race, Racism, and American Law (595), and Sexuality and the Law (394). F 
The curriculum offers a large variety of clinical courses, simulation cí ee 
Outside placement options in which students have the opportunity to learn vis to 
ing and other advocacy skills in several contexts. These courses permit € ants, 
complement the theoretical study of law with experience in interviewing icies, 
investigating facts, dealing with adverse parties, contacting government Eu anc 
negotiating on behalf of clients and participating in real or hypothetical cov: nore 
administrative proceedings. The faculty recommends that students take one of 63 2), 
Such courses. These c urses include Administrative Advocacy c 
Advanced Oral Advocacy (652), Alternative Dispute Resolution (647), Civi yation 
tion Clinic (624), Client Interviewing and Counseling (650), Consumer Me "i 
Clinic (620), Domestic Violence Clinic (628), Environmental Law Clinic (62 i ant 
ronmental Crimes Project( 165), Federal Trial Practice(642), Federal, Criminal, 


ind 
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Appellate Clinic (625). Health Insurance Counseling Clinic (03D, Immigration 
Clinic (630), Intensive Clinical Placement (638), Law Students in Court (634), Medi- 
ation (646), Moot Court (644 ), Negotiations (648), Outside Placement (633), Pre- 
Trial Adi 'OCacy (643), Prisoners Pri yect (376), Small Business Clinic (621), Trial 
Advocacy (640), Trial Court Competition (654), and Vaccine Injury Clinic (626). 


Career Planning and Course Selection 


Every spring a series of counseling sessions is held to provide students with an 
Overview of course offerings in various areas of the law and to assist them in select- 
ing courses and defining their career objectives. Students may also consult mem- 
bers of the faculty for course and career planning. In addition, the Career Devel- 
Opment Office provides rding many types 
of legal careers, 

To assist students in choosing upperclass courses and 
&rams of study, the Law School's courses are listed below according to principal 
practice areas, with a brief intre duction to the gateway courses in each area. Each 
listing begins with those basic courses in the practice area that are typically offered 
in multiple sections, moves next to advanced courses typically offered just once 
each year, and continues w ith seminars and clinics related to the practice area 
Some courses are listed in several practice areas. 


a central storehouse of information rega 


planning graduate pro 


Many courses listed in the course description section of this Bulle 
headings Law and Other Disciplines (Law 590-617) 
Courses (Law 640-666) are not repeated in the practice areas listed below. This is 
"ecause they concern perspectives on the law or lawyering skills that are applic- 
àble to all of these practice areas. Students should, therefore. consider taking 
courses from these categories to c mplement courses taken within specific prac 
lice areas, 


tin under the 
and Skills and Simulations 


Students should consult course descriptions to dete 


rmine the prerequisites and 
eligibility criteria. 


Practice Areas 
Courses with an asterisk are not offered this academic year 


Administrative Law and Government Regulation 


This large and important field deals with the process by which 
ulates the activities of businesses or individuals. Administrative 
dation course for all study in this area. Other key survey courses 
Law, t nfair Trade Practices. and Legislation. Advance 
administrative process in the context of a single comme 
Care or the telecommunications industry. Almost all of the courses included in the 
Closely related practice areas of environmental law, government contract law, intel- 
€ctual property law, labor law, and taxation, which are set out separately in this 
Practice area listing, could fairly be termed species of administrative law and gov- 
*rnment regulation. 


government reg- 
Law is the foun- 
include Antitrust 
d courses explore the 
rcial activity such as health 


Foundation Courses 


Administrative Law (400) Broadcast and Cable Regulation (413)* 
Antitrust Law (402) Regulation of the Telephone Industry 
Unfair Trade Practices (404) (414) 


Legislation (416) Legislative Analysis and Drafting (418) 


Local Government Law (422)* 


Advanced Courses Energy Law (438) 


; Hez 4 aw Seminar (411) 
Regulated Industries (406) l th Care ia — t11 
F, Government Law yering Seminar 
ood and Drug Law (408) ER : £ 
I ` ; (420) 
lealth Care Law (410) Public Law Seminar ( 426) 
Print Media Law (412) "Sal: 2 


Administrative Advocacy Clinic (632) 
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Advanced Torts 


Personal injury and pri perty damage claims are a major part of modern civil liti- 
gation. The courses in this practice area all build upon the basic first-year id 
course and complete the study of non-contractual private liabilities. Insurance 
deals in part with the process of shifting the risks associated with such liabilities. 


Advanced Courses Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 


: Medicine for Lawyers (616)* 
Complex Litigation (236) Law and Medicine (617) 
Remedies (238) Advanced Torts Seminar (358)* 
Admiralty (293) Civil Litigation Clinic (624) 
Insurance (298) i Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 
Products Liability (354) 


Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 


Commercial Law 


Commercial law regulates the operation of the marketplace, including transactions 
between businesses and between a cc onsumer and a business. Three courses focus 
on various portions of the Uniform Commercial Code: Secured Transactions EE 
cles 2A and 9), Commercial Paper-Payment Systems (primarily Articles 3, 4, T 
4A), and Creditors’ Rights and Debtors’ Protection (state law debt collection enc 
bankruptcy). Advanced courses focus on consumer transactions, the banking 
industry, and international commercial transactions. 


Foundation Courses Admiralty (293) 
: $- ; Sports Law (295) 
Secured Transactions (280) orae (298) 
cial Paper Pavese. "ste J "n ‘ - ti $ 
Sameria Paper-Payment Systems International Business Transactions 
ED a NEAR (522) 
"re S S 2 'btors' à " > aw (52 
pil ee Pp anon International Commercial Law (524) 
TOtectio 204 ] ri E 

Banki =a L i I ( A International Banking (542) 
anking Law I (2 : rinii 

Ing Law Banking Law Seminar (292) 

j Commercial Law Seminar (288) 

Advanced Courses 


International Business Transactions 
Seminar (564)* : 
Consumer Mediation Clinic (620) 


Consumer Protection Law (286) 
Banking Law II (291) 


Constitutional Law and Civil Rights 


This major field deals with the proper role of various branches of ge vernment um 
the protection of individual rights and liberties. Building upon the required pe 
on federal powers, Constitutional Law I the courses in this practice area exp the 
the constitutional structure of our federal government and its relationship tot 
states. A related set of courses addresses the protection of individual civil right 


Foundation Courses Civil Rights Legislation (388) 


Federal Courts (232) Civil Rights —— Liberties in 
Conflict of Laws (234) Education (389) et = = 
Constitutional Law II (380) Employment Discrimination 

islation (416 T (390) 
span 410 Gender Discrimination and the Law 
Advanced Courses (392) 

Ms Sexuality and the Law (394) 

Law of Separation of Powers (384) Federal Indian Law (397) 
Foreign Relations and National Law of Privacy (398) 


Security Law (386)* Print Media Law (412) 


t 
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Broadcast and Cable Regulation (413)* Constitutional Law Seminar (399) 


Immigration Law (538) Immigration Clinic (630) 
Disabled People and the Law (635) Legal Activism (637) 
Constitutional Law and the Supreme Law and the Deaf (636) 


Court (395) 


Corporate Law and Securities Regulation 


This practice area concentrates on the legal rules gc verning the formation, orga- 
nization, financing, and operation of most modern businesses. Corporations is 
both a basic course and a prerequisite to many of the advanced courses in this 
field. Securities Regulation and Corporate Finance are other key courses. Busi- 
ness Planning offers an opportunity to study corporate, securities, and tax law in 
a single offering. 


Foundation Courses Agency and Partnership (294) 

Business Planning (296) 

Corporate Taxation (302) 

Partnership Taxation (304) 

Nonprofit Organizations: Law and 
Taxation (314)* 


Corporations (250) 
Securities Regulation (252) 


Advanced Courses 


Corporate Finance (254) Law and Accounting (602) 

Takeovers and Tender Offers (256) Corporation Law Seminar (262) 

Regulation of Securities Markets and Securities Law Seminar (264)* 
Professionals (258) Small Business Clinic (621) 


Regulation of Investment Companies 
and Advisers (260) 


Criminal Law and Procedure 


Building upon the required course on substantive criminal law, the courses in this 
practice area explore the rules governing criminal procedure, the sociology of 
crime, and the application of the criminal law to particular conduct, such as envi- 
ronmental crimes and the use of drugs. The survey course, Criminal Procedure. 
is the starting point for study in this area. 


Foundation Course Forensic Science (370) 

Drugs and the Law (372) 
Environmental Crimes (464) 
International Criminal Law (554) 
Federal Sentencing Seminar (374) 


Criminal Procedure (360) 


Advanced Courses 


Comparative Military Law (244) Criminal Law and Procedure Seminar 
Adjudicatory Criminal Procedure (379) 

(362) Prisoners Project (376) 
White Collar Crime (364) Environmental Crimes Project (465) 
Law and Criminology (366) Law Students in Court (634) 


Law of Criminal Corrections (368) 


Environmental Law 


The basic course in environmental law surveys in general terms the wide variety 
of federal statutes regulating activity affecting the environment. More than a dozen 
Specialized courses focus on particular federal laws regulating particular resources 
or industries. 


Foundation Course Advanced Courses 


Environmental Law (430) Natural Resource Taxation (310)* 
Land Development Law (336) 


12 


Regulated Industries (406) 

Air Pollution Control I (432) 

Air Pollution Control II (433) 

Water Pollution Control (434) 

International Trade and 
Environmental Law ( 135) 

Water Resources Law ( 136) 

Coastal, Navigation, and Wetland 
Resource Law (437) 

Energy Law (438) 

Natural Resources Law I ( 440) 

Natural Resources Law II (441) 

Control of Solid and Hazardous 
Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) 

Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial 
Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (444) 

Nuclear Energy Law (446)* 

Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 


Family Law and Estate Planning 
This cluster of courses inve 
inheritance of wealth. The 
Family Law I and Il sequence. 


Foundation Courses 


Trusts and Estates I (342) 

Family Law I: Marriage and Divorce 
(348) 

Family Law II: Parent. Child, and 
State (349) 


Government Contract Law 
The courses in this pre 
process by which the 
ties and oversees 
survey course for those see 
dents preferring a longe 
tion of Government C 
sequence. 


Foundation Course 


Government Contracts (500) 


Advanced Courses 

Formation of Government Contracts 
(502) 

Performance of Government 

Contracts (503) 
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Federal Facilities Environmental Law 
Issues (450) 

Environmental Issues in Business 
Transactions (452) 

International Environmental Law 
(454) 

Environmental Planning (456)* 

Environmental Negotiations (458) 

Environmental Crimes (464) 

Law, Science, and Technology 
Seminar (462) 

Environmental Law Seminar (466) 

Environmental Crimes Project (465) 

Environmental Legislation Project 
(467) 

Graduate Environmental Placement 
(468) 

Environmental Law Clinic (627) 


stigates the role of the law in family matters and r 
key survey courses are Trusts and Estates I and the 


Advanced Courses 


Estate and Gift Taxation (306) 

Trusts and Estates II (343) 

Gender Discrimination and the Law 
(392) 

Sexuality and the Law (394) 

Feminist Legal Theory (608) 

Family Law Seminar (352) 

Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 

Civil Litigation Clinic (624) 


ictice area explore the unique body of rules regulating = 
federal government enters into contracts with private pa A 
s the performance of those contracts. Government c— sin 
king a general overview of the law in this area. 5 è 
r course of study may choose instead to take the For ot 
Ontracts and Performance of Government Contract: 


Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (506) 

Comparative Public Procurement 
508)* 

Se oes Contracts Seminar (509) 

Graduate Government Contracts 
Placement (510) 


‘ 


Intellectual Property 
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This growing practice area concerns the development and protection of intangi 


ble ideas and property. The principal survey courses are Unfair Trade 


Practices, 


Trademark Law, Copyright Law, and Patent Law. A related course is Antitrust Law 


Foundation Courses 


Patent Law (470) 

Copyright Law (472) 
Trademark Law (474) 
Antitrust Law (402) 

Unfair Trade Practices (404) 


Advanced Courses 


Patent Policy and Practice (476)* 

Licensing of Intellectual Property 
Rights (478) 

Chemical and Biotech Patent Law 
(480) 


International Law 


Patent Enforcement (482) 

Computer Law (484) 

Biotechnology Patent Policy (486)* 

Japanese Patent Policy (488) 

International and C mparative Patent 
Law (490) 

Intellectual Property Antitrust Seminar 
(494) 

Intellectual Property Law Seminar 
(490) 

Intellectual Property Issues Short 
Seminar (498) 

Law, Science, and Technology 
Seminar (462) 


These courses explore the international and domestic laws that regulate or influ- 
ence international activity among countries, international institutions, businesses, 
and individuals. The two key survey courses are International Law and Interna- 
tional Business Transactions. The remaining advanced courses focus on a wide 
range of issues in both public and private international law as well as the domes- 


tic law of other countries 


Foundation Courses 


International Law (520) 
International Business Transactions 
(522) 


Advanced Courses 


International Commercial Law (524) 

Regulation of Foreign Trade (526) 

International Litigation (528) 

International Organizations (530) 

Comparative Law (532) 

Law of the European Union (534) 

Law of Japan (536) 

Immigration Law (538) 

Refugee and Asylum Law (540) 

International Banking (542) 

Foreign Direct Investment (544) 

International Law of Human Rights 
(546) 

Air and Space Law (548) 

Law of the Sea (550) 

International Law of Territory (551)* 

Law of War (552) 


Labor and Employment Law 


International Law, Ethics, and Conflict 
(553) 

International Criminal Law (554) 

International Arbitration (556) 

International Negotiations (558)* 

Human Rights Lawyering (568) 

Conflict of Laws (234) 

Admiralty (293) 

Taxation of International Transactions 
(312) 

Law of Separation of Powers (384) 

Foreign Relations and National 
Security Law (386)* 

International Trade and 
Environmental Law (435) 

International Environmental Law 
(454) 

Comparative Public Procurement 
(508)* 

Public International Law Seminar 
(562) 

International Business Transactions 
Seminar (564)* 

Immigration Clinic (630) 


This field of law deals with all aspects of the employment relationship. The key 
Survey courses are Labor Law, which covers the organization and representation 


€ 


ene 
Sa 


——————— 
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i : ment R : 'h explores 
of employees through unions, and Individual Employment Rights, which ex[ 4 


the rights of unrepresented wi 
other legal rules that a 
relationship. 


Foundation Courses 


Labor Law (266) 
Individual Employment Rights (268) 


Advanced Courses 


Employee Benefit Plans (272) 
Labor Standards (274) 


Litigation and the Judicial Process 


Courses in this arez 
and criminal litigation in our state 
Civil Procedure I and II sequence, 
nal Procedure, Ei idence, Fede 
simulation courses include 
among others, 


Foundation Courses 
Evidence (230) 

Federal Courts (232) 
Conflict of Laws (234) 
Remedies (238) 

Criminal Pr cedure (360) 


Advanced Courses 


Complex Litigation (236) 
Equity (240) 

Comparative Military Law (244) 
Appellate Practice (246) 
Admiralty (293) 

Insurance (298) 

Products Liability (354) 


Property and Land Development 
Building upon the required course 
of dev eloping real estate for re 
is Modern Real Estate 
administrative. gove 


Foundation Courses 


Modern Real Estate 
(330) 
Land Use Law (332) 


Transactions 


Advanced Courses 


Law of Real Estate Fin 


ancing (334) 
Land Developme 


nt Law (336) 


3 variety et 

Orkers. Advanced courses focus on a variety ¢ 
I ror/e ree 

pply in the workplace or affect the employer/employe 


Agency and Partnership (294) 

Sports Law (295) 

Employment Discrimination Law 
(390) 

Gender Discrimination and the Law 
(392) 
Labor and Employment Law Seminar 

(276) 


à examine the procedural and remedial rules that regulate he 
and federal courts. Building upon the require 
the key survey courses in this area are uf 
"ral Courts, Conflict of Laus, and Remedies. Relatec 
Trial Advocacy, Federal Trial Practice, and Moot Court, 


Adjudicatory Criminal Procedure 
(362) 

Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 

Civil Procedure Seminar (249)* 

Federal Sentencing Seminar ( 374) 

Government Lawyering Seminar 
(420)* Saat 

Professional Responsibility and Ethics 
Seminar (593)* 

Civil Litigation Clinic (624) 

Federal, Criminal, and Appellate 
Clinic (625) 

Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 

Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 

Law Students in Court (634) 


Property, this practice area concerns the po 
sidential and commercial use. The key survey ws 
Transactions, with subsequent courses addressing. 
rnmental, and tax issues attending the real estate industry. 


Housing Rights Law (338) 

Real Estate and Income Taxation 
(308) ; 

Natural Resources Taxation (310) 

Partnership Taxation (304) 

Agency and Partnership (294) Li 

Property and Real Estate Seminar 
(340)* 
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Taxation 


Federal Income Taxation examines the fundamental rules controlling the taxation 
of individuals and serves as the gateway course to all of the other subjects in this 
practice area. The remaining courses explore the taxation of other entities, such 
as corporations and partnerships, the taxation of wealth transfers, and the tax rules 
applicable to particular transactions or industries 


Foundation Courses Taxation of International Transactions 
(312) 

Nonprofit Organizations: Law and 
Taxation (314)* 

State and Local Taxation (316)* 

Business Planning (296) 


Federal Income Taxation (300) 
Corporate Taxation (302) 


Advanced Courses 


Partnership Taxation (304) Employee Benefit Plans (272) 
Estate and Gift Taxation (306) Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers 
Pension Law and Taxation (307) (604)* 
Real Estate and Income Taxation Law and Accounting (602) 

(308) Tax Policy Seminar (318)* 


Natural Resources Taxation (310)* 


Course Descriptions 


The courses of instruction are described below The number of hours of credit 
given for the satisfactory completion of a course is indicated in parentheses after 
the name of the course. Thus, an academic-year course with two hours of credit 
each semester is marked (2-2) and a semester course with two hours of credit is 
marked (2). Some courses are offered for variable credit hours and are marked (2 
or 3) or (3 or 4). Each semester's class schedule will indicate the number of hours 
for which the course is being offered. 

In most courses, a final examination is held during the examination period and 
the grade in the course is determined in large part by that examination. These 
Courses are marked "Examination." 

Courses that require the preparation of a major research paper in lieu of an 
examination are marked “Research Paper." The satisfactory completion of such a 
paper by a student individually will satisfy the Legal Writing curriculum require- 
ment for the J.D. degree. 

Courses marked *Problem Assignments," "Writing Assignments,” “Take-home 
Examination,” or “Research Paper or Examination,” indicate the nature of the 
method planned by the instructor for determining in major part the grade to be 
given for the course. Only research papers qualify for the Legal Writing curricu- 
lum requirement for the J.D. degree. 

Day classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire morning and after- 
noon. Most evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations for both day 
and evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. Examinations for day stu- 
dents may be held in the evening. 

A designation at the end of a course description indicates whether the course 
is scheduled to be offered in the spring or fall semester or summer session of the 
Current academic year and also usually whether it will meet in the day or evening. 
These designations are designed to serve as a guide to assist students in course 
Scheduling and do not constitute a guarantee that courses will be offered or sched- 
uled at the same time in subsequent academic years. When a double-numbered 
course is designated “Academic year,” the first half of the course is scheduled to 
be offered in the fall, the second half in the spring. 
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Required Courses for 


202-3 Contracts I-II ( 


contract, specifi 
creating and terr 
take, problems 
third-party ben« 
client's interests 


on problems o 


206 Torts (4) 
Liability for harn 
products liability 
shifting losses; c; 
Federal Tort Cla 

208 Property (4) 
Basic concepts « 

the law of estate 


and after the Sta 
estate contract 
(Examination) 


An overview of t 
and goals of pen 
criminal and wh 
criminal offense 
of criminal liabil 
Spiracy, inchoate 
detailed analysis 
212-13 Civil Procedure 
I-II (3-3) 
The theory and I 
and tensions of 


the rules and stat 


ship of procedur 
pleading, motion 
discovery, trial by 
preclusion, and 
year—day and ey 


Basic Principles « 
powers and the r 
tutional norms. T 
Versy requiremen 
of the president a 
J| of the national gi 
The state ac 
216 Legal Research 
Introduction to i 
and specialized s 
uon and practice 
memoranda. 
IS given for this c 

B In à grade of F 

1T 217 


a 


Legal remedies of c ntracti 


(Academic year—day 


lord and tenant relationsl 


210 Criminal Law (3) 


duties are enforc ed in o 


214 Constitutional Law | 
(Federal Systems) (3) 


tion doctrine (Examination) 


ise Of a law library: 


The grade H (Honors ), 


Introduction to Advoc 
Instruction and ex 
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J.D. Students 


3-3 day) Pock, Maggs, Cahn, 


Iamburger 
1-2 evening) Wilmarth, ! 


ng parties, including damages in contract and « - 
€ performance, reformation rescission, re medies in tos, ds 
ninatng contractual rights, including offer and ac eptance, n j 
of proof function of consideration conditions ane i 
fic iaries; effect of changed circumstances protection 3 E 
upon breach or threat of breach by the otl party E 
f ysis draftsmanship adversary method. (Examinati 
and evening) 
Schechter, Turley, Banzhaf, Pierce, Seidelson 


1 tO pers o or 


torts 


negligence. nuisance, 
property. Intentional 1egligence, r fot 
' > S 
l invasion of privacy fault and other basé 
defamation, and invasion of priva 
isation; damages; effect: 


ims Act 


] » der 
il of liability insurance; problems un 


(Fall—day and evening) i 
: 'inharc 
J. Schwartz, Johnston, Brauneis, Tuttle, Steinh 


] of 
ial property. Real property: historical backgroun¢ 
and conveyancing 


(Examination) 


Di persor 


urtesy, land- 
S types of estates, dower and curte Sy, 


jn law 
up, Concurrent estates, future interest at an q^ real 
the ree 

ses; introduction to 


of title assurance 


tute of I 
the deed 


(Fall 


modern conveyancing 
the recording system, methods 
aay) E 
Robinson, Butler, Sirulnik, Coun : 
inal justice system; dimensions of the problem of « wor 
Sanctions, An examination of what conduct should be pn 
at sanctions should be applied. The theoretical anat my ve 
'lements of mens rea and actus reus), the general princif 


evening; spring 
he crim 


1 
1 


(€ 
ity 


> as con 
, and the various defenses Special problems, such 
crimes, Causation, insanity 


‘acted to 
and complicity, are subjectec 
(Examination) (Fall 


-day; spring evening) st 

Friedenthal, Raven-Hansen, Pete se " 

Carter, Schaffner, Clark, Gutman, — 

civil litigation. Analysis of the goals, values, XA of 
n evolving adversarial system of adjudication, Examinatic 


oractice of 


I > rights anc 
utes that govern the process by which substantive rig 


» relation- 
ur federal and state courts l'opics include the bw él 
1 ) 
'€ to substantive law, the proper reach of judicial at 


S practice, joinder of 


»retria 
parties and claims, class actions, E issue 
"als, claim anc 
remedies, post-trial procedure, appeals, cl: té 
l RM 4 (Academic 
alternative 


ening) 


Jury, 


1 ) 
dispute resolution. (Examination 


sh. Selmi 
Barron, Dienes, Lupu, Cheh, 5€ 


X A 


ntal 
1 ‘ ernme 
merican constitutional law, with a focus on gov 

le 


` 1 g consu- 
of the Supreme Court in interpreting and enforc E ontro 
1 The » and 
he nature and sc ype of judicial review. The case 1 1. Powers 
l other limitations on constitutional adjudicatior 
| Congress; t 


vern 


tanc : ship 
BET! d elatior 

nc he separation of powers doctrine. R lism 

ment to state governments and i 


rince iples of federa 
(Spring—day and evening) i staff 
Sloan, Harrington-McBride, vem »" 
research experience in primary, niic 
practice in prc per legal citation torm in legal 
in legal writing and analv sis, with primary emphasis € Credit) 
l P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), or NC ( ju result 
Failure to complete the work in this course wi 
(Fall—day and evening) 
acy (2) Sloan, I Iarrington-Mc Bride, patie 
perience in the research and w riting of pretrial mot! 


nd Writing (2) 


urces of law: 


UTSE 


1 Staff 
anc 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


appellate briefs, with emphasis on preparing and presenting arguments per 
suasively. Also instruction and practice in preparing and presenting oral argu 
ments, The grade H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is 
given for this course. Failure to complete the work for this course will result in 
a grade of F.  (Spring—day and evening) 


218 Professional Responsibility Jenkins, Morgan, Gabaldon. 


Courts 


230 Evidence (4) Robinson, Saltzburg, Carter, 


and Ethics (2 or 3) Johnston, Tuttle, Nolan 
Ethical problems involved in civil and criminal counseling and litigation. Rules 
of Professional Conduct and legal discipline; roles of bar associations and 
courts in regulating lawyer conduct. (Examination) (Fall and spring—day and 
evening) 


and Civil Litigation 


Seidelson, Ross 
Consideration of the policies, princ iples, standards, and rules ge verning the trial 
of civil and criminal cases in federal and state courts Topics may include rele 
vancy, the hearsay rule, direct and cross examination of witnesses, opinion, sci 
entific evidence, impeachment, privileges, w ritings, real and demonstrative evi 
dence, judicial notice, confrontation and compulsory process, and burdens of 


proof and presumptions. (Examination) (Fall day; spring—day and evening) 


232 Federal Courts (3) Peterson, Clark, Barron 


236 


240 


Analysis of the relationship of the federal courts to Ce Üngress and to the states 
Topics may include judicial review standing and justiciability; congressional 
power to regulate jurisdiction; legislative courts; federal question, diversity 
removal, civil rights, and habeas corpus jurisdiction: state s vereign immunity 
supreme Court appellate jurisdiction; abstention; federalism dox trines; and fed 
eral common law. Prerequisite: Law 212 13. (Examination; Clark—take-home 
examination) (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 
Conflict of Laws (3) Seidelson, Pock 
Legal problems arising from occurrences transc ending state or national bound 
aries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; theoretical bases 
of choice of law principles and their application to specific fields, including torts, 
contracts, property, family law, administration of estates, business ass ciations 
(Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
Complex Litigation (3) Trangsrud 
Analysis and critique of complex civil litigation in the state and federal courts 
Examination of complex joinder, the management of factually related claims in 
multiple venues, modern class-action practice, and current developments in the 
law of claim and issue preclusion. Other topics covered in some years include 
judicial supervision of plaintiff and defendant class actions; discovery and judi 
cial control of large cases; the role of juries, Magistrates, and masters in com- 
plex cases; and problems attending complex remedies such as the use of struc- 
tural injunctions to reform public schools, hospitals, and prisons. (Examination) 
(Spring—day) 
Remedies (3) Sharpe 
Obtaining judgments for money and specific relief in civil actions for past and 
threatened harms to property and persons: stating legal and equitable theories 
of claim; defining harms and appraising damages; apply ing remedial concepts 
such as quasi contract, tracing, constructive trust, rescission, and injunction: 
maximizing relief and assuring payment or performance (Examination) 
(Fall—day; spring—evening) 
Equity (2) Pock 
Evolution of equity jurisprudence and its administratic n Of a remedial scheme 
separate and distinct from that administered by common law jurisprudence 
Constitutional and systemic limitations upon equity, Effect of merger of com- 
mon law and equity courts on the federal and state level Temporary and per- 
manent injunctive relief; specific performance, cancellation, restitution, refor- 
mation, constructive trusts, equitable liens, marshaling, equitable writs, and 
equitable defenses, such as laches, estoppel in pais, and “unclean hands.” Rel 
ative efficacy and availability of equitable and legal remedies (Examination) 
(Summer) 


48 I 


244 


246 


249 


Comme 
250 


N 
n 
N 


254 


256 


258 
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Comparative Military Law (2) Gierke, Gilligan 
Analysis and c ritique of the broad conc ept of a separate military justice system; 
similarities between rules of evidence and rules of criminal procedure in the 
military and civilian sy stems; the role of Congress in overseeing the military 
criminal system; application of the First, Fourth Fifth, and Sixth Amendments 
to service members; and broad policy issues such as the systemic challenges to 
the military justice system (Examination or research paper with permission of 
the instructor) (Fall- -evening) | 
Appellate Practice (2) Mic x 

Study of the philosophy and mechanics of the appellate process through 
assigned readings, lecture, brief student oral presentations, and class discussion 

The course will focus on the interplay or tension between procedural and sub- 


> me he 
stantive law, fact and law, merit and advocacy, deference and fairness, and t 


effect of these factors on the disposition of individual appeals and the clarifi 
cation of law by appellate courts. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 

Civil Procedure Seminar (2) 

Selected topics in civil procedure to be announced at the time of registration 
Enrollment is limited. (Researc h paper) 


rcial, Business, and Labor Law 


Corporations (4) Solomon, L.A. Cunningham, 
Mitchell, Wilmarth, Gabaldon 
Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corp DR 
Control of corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, T-—ÀÀ8À 
Control devices. Directors' and shareholders' duties of care and loyalty, insid- 
ers’ transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivative suits, kinds of share» 
dividends, corporate distributions. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; 
spring—day) s 
Securities Regulation (3) Painter, Gabaldon 
The basic course in the study of federal and state laws governing the offering, 
distribution, and trading of securities. Focus on federal laws and regulations, . 
particular the Securities Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, ye 
the enforcement of these laws by the SEC and private parties. Prerequisite: Lav 
250. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) chell 
Corporate Finance (2 or 3) a "i 
General introduction to finance theory; problems in the issuance and reacqu 
sition of corporate securities 
involved in the use of debt 
analysis of mergers, 


; analysis of various types of securities; pr € 
and payment of corporate dividends; and we 
acquisitions, recapitalizations, dissolutions, and liquid? 

tions Prerequisite: Law 250. (Examination) (Spring—day) 'ainter 
Takeovers and Tender Offers ( 2) , weer 
Federal and state regulation of corporate takeover bids and tender offers, ve no 
ing theories of corporate acquisitions, the Williams Act, and regulation E 

Over tactics and defenses Prerequisite: Law 250. (Examination)  (Fall—c x 2 
Regulation of Securities Markets and Professionals (2) Rara 
Federal regulation of securities markets and professionals, including regulation 
of exchanges, broker-dealers and investment advisers, inorena 
markets, and SEC administrative proceedings against broker-dealers and other 

Prerequisite: Law 250, (Take-home examination) (Spring—day) ankel 
Regulation of Investment Companies and Advisers (2) shoe 
Applicability of the Investment Company Act of 1940 to particular pe 
activities that may bring an entity within the statutory definition of per 
company; litigation as to fees: policy considerations relating to front end vais 
SEC regulations regarding advertising and promotion; restrictions on acti j 


by affiliates; and current SEC disclosure requirements Applicability of 
the Investment Advisers Act of 1940 to activities of individuals and enn 
procedures for c mpliance; First Amendment issues raised by SEC cage rities 
actions; and civil liability under the antifraud provisions of the secu 
laws. Recommende 


( Spring—day ) 


) 
‘ 5? (Examination 
d: prior or concurrent enrollment in Law 252. (Exami 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


262 Corporation Law Seminar (2) Solomon, L.A. Cunningham 
T g 


2. 


64 


266 


268 


280 


N 


Analysis of the nature and role of the business ce poration in the American and 
transnational political economy; evolution of the corporation and the political 
economy; impact of technological change on the corporation and the political 
economy; reasons for and c onnsequences of the grow th of large corporate enter- 
prises; role of entrepreneurs in the political economy: relationship of corpora 
tions to the government and other centers of power. (Research paper) 
(Spring—day) 
Securities Law Seminar (2) Geltman 
Selected topics in corporate and securities law practice and theory to be 
announced at the time of registration. Enrollment is limited Prerequisite: Law 
250. (Research paper)  (Fall—day) 
Labor Law (2 or 3) Craver, Freilicher 
Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and representation 
of employees, regulation of economic w eapons, enforcement of collective bar- 
gaining agreements, interunion and intra-union relations. (Examination) 
(Fall—day; spring—evening) 
Individual Employment Rights (2 or 3) Selmi 
Individual rights and obligations in employment; exploration of common law 
and statutory regulation of the individual employment relationship from its 
inception to its termination; emphasis on current devek pments such as wrong 
ful discharge, medical screening, drug testing, empk yer-provided health insur. 
ance and child care, occupational safety and health, workers compensation, 
and retirement issues. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 
Employee Benefit Plans (2) Mackiewicz, Quinn 
The course begins with an examination of pre-ERISA benefit plans, the federal 
labor law governing those plans, and the conditions which led to the passage 
of ERISA and its effect on Taft-Hartley plans. Practical realities of collectively 
bargained benefit plans; preemption of state law and interplay of various fed 
eral laws; roles played by union and employer both in the context of individ- 
ual bargaining of employee benefits and in the context of the employer and the 
union as trustee of a benefit plan; rights of participants and beneficiaries under 
the plan and under the collective bargaining agreement: rights and obligations 
of contributing employers; and termination and withdrawl issues, including 
plant shutdowns and bankruptcies. (Take-home examination) (Spring—day) 
Labor Standards (2) Ginsburg 
Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act—its scope, exemptions, and remedial 
procedures; the laws establishing labor standards for government contracts 
including the Davis-Bacon Act, Walsh-Healey Act. service Contract Act, and 
Work Hours Act; the role of the Department of Labor, the € omptroller General, 
and the cx ntracting agencies in interpretation, administration and enforc ement 
of these statutes. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 
Labor and Employment Law Seminar (2) 
Selected topics in labor and employment law to be announced at the time of 
registration. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) 
Secured Transactions (2 or 3) Zubrow 
Basic course on the law governing asset-based financing for business and con- 
sumer debtors, including the study of how secured transactions are structured, 
how priority disputes among creditors over personal property collateral are 
resolved, and how secured creditors collect from debtors in default. Primary 
emphasis is on Articles 9 and 2A of the Uniform Commercial Ce de, as well as 
several federal statutes affecting credit sales and lending transactions secured 
by personal property. (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 
Commercial Paper— Payment Systems (2 or 3) Spanogle, Maggs 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the Uniform 
Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory as expressed in Arti 
cle IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system in practice; Federal 
Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, and automation systems The 
dual banking system, work of the Comptroller General and the Federal Reserve 
Board. Legal problems concerning interest and the checkless society. (Exami- 
nation) (Fall—day and evening) j 
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: " Zubrow 
28á Creditors' Rights and Debtors Protection (3 or 4) Zu 


^ ] attach- 
Creditors’ remedies and debtors’ protections under state law: writs of 


ment, garnishment and executic mM, acquisition of liens and forced sales of apo 

erty, self help arrangements, and security agreements. Bankruptcy under a 

eral law: who may file, the creation and administration of the bankruptcy — 

powers of the trustee, discharge of debt rehabilitation plans for individu: 

under Chapter 13 (Examination) (Fall—day) 
286 Consumer Protection Law (3) 

A study of the methods l 


2 


Johnstone 
ised to protect consumers in transactions, and pam 
ularly in credit and credit sales transactions, inc luding regulation on both vc 
untary and involuntary disclosure of information through common law uve 
statutory devices; regulation of seller and creditor conduct before, during, ec 
after a transaction; and contre l of prices of goods, services, and loans. Both ota 
and federal regulations will be examined rhe course will compare regulator) 


, " " ;ecific, 
techniques available thre ugh caselaw, general statutory provisions, and sj 
targeted technical statutes 


Public and private enforcement mechanisms w ill can 
be cx mpared. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instruc 
(Fall—day) 
288 Commercial Law Seminar (2) - rp 
Selected topics in commen ial law to be announced at the time of registrati 
Enrollment is limited (Research paper) (Spring—day) udlo 
290 Banking Law I (3) Buchman, Sc miei 
Federal regulation of the financial services industry, especially commerci: 
banks. Includes an analysis of the 


‘orporation as 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatior 
insurer of deposits, receiver, 


and liquidator of troubled banks; the Baer 

Comptroller of the Currency as the primary federal regulator of natic Maie 
including the c hartering function, bank examinations, analysis of classifiec irn 
capital adequacy, and enforcement of substantive federal legislation; byte the 
of the Federal Reserve System under the Bank Holding Company Act v). Reg 
various substantive regulations such as Reg. B (equal credit opportunity, : bs 
J (check collecti n), Reg M (consumer leasing), Reg. Q (deposit pee Z 
tion), Reg. O (insider loan limits), Reg. E (electronic funds transfer), anc ee 
(truth in lending); geographic deregulation and the trend toward para um 
Ing; and an analysis of financial services product deregulation and unifica 
of the industry along functional lines (Examination) | (Fall—evening) 

291 Banking Law II (2) 


y >r FRB Reg- 
Bank holding companies; activities closely related to banking under FI 


ulation Y; outer limits of the business of banking; banks, bank holding — 
nies, and the securities law S; savings and loan holding companies; € — G 
Bank Control Act; the FDIC and the troubled bank; bank liquidation TDIC as 
chase and assumption arrangements; federal deposit insurance; the ks in the 
receiver of a failed bank; international banking, including foreign banks rican 
United States, U.S banks abroad, and foreign bank regulation of Americé 
banks abroad. ( amination) recenst- Duke 
292 Banking Law Seminar (2) Koroma 
Selected topics in banking law 
Enrollment is limited 
293 Admiralty (3) 
The maritime law 
Practice; litigation 
vention. The U.S. 
death in nav igable 
by water; coll 
vate damage 


to be announced at the time of registration 
(Research paper) (Spring—evening) Sharpe 
~ 1¢ 
applied in federal and state courts; admiralty jupa 
and arbitration; making uniform law by internationé bes 
law of seamen, shoreside workers, and personal prin s 
waters; maritime liens and ship mortgages; carriage "i pri- 
‘SIONS at sea; salvage, general average, and limiting liability 3 
and environmental harms (Examination)  (Spring—day pm 
294 Agency and Partnerships (2) i 
Employment relations, vic 


' torts, 
É!: rees' tor 
arious liability of employers for employe 
scope of employment, 


4rv anc 
3 ; ority 4 
and independent contractors; agents — 1ssoci- 
aes re — 
apparent authority to contract for their principals; ratification; nong 


d part- 
Ceo imited f 
ations; the formation. operation, and termination of partnerships; | 

nerships (Examination) (Fall— day) 


29 


5 Sports Law (2) 
Selected issues involving professional 


labor, and 


sports, including contract 
antitrust law. Significant c iniemporary development 


Brandt 
arbitration 


s. (Examination 


(Fall—evening) 

296 Business Planning (2) Flyer, Press, Cooney. Cir ulnick 
Integrated study of c rporate, tax, accounting, and securities law aspects of the 
following: choice and formation of a ck sely-held business entity; structure of 
equity and control of a corporate entity; providing for « hanges in stock own 
ership; providing for the mid-life of a c rporation, including buy-outs and rec ap 
italizations; and analysis formulation of planning for a corporate acquisition 
Analysis of hypothetical problems and practical solutions and insights into the 
practice of the business lawyer Prerequisite: Law 250 and 300. Law 302 is rec 
ommended. Enrollment is limited, (Problem assignments) (Fall and spring 
evening) i 

298 Insurance (2) Pock 
A primary risk-distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, admin 


istrative, and judicial bodies seek to promote 
Insurance marketing, insurable interest. sul 
efits to nonpolicyholders, coverage 
position of claims. (Examination) 


(Fall—day 


Taxation 


300 


302 


304 


306 


307 


Federal Income Taxation (3 or 4) 
Survey of substantive | 


of gross income, provisions affecting 


tions, limitations on allowable deductions 
problems of capital 

(Fall—day and evening) 
Corporate Taxation (3) 
Continuation of Law 


gains taxation 


300 
tionships. Problems of corporate dividends 
dends, bail-outs, and dividends in kind 
in the formation of corporations, the sale of corp 
lapsible corporations), mergers and 
requisite: Law 300. (Examination) 

Partnership Taxation ( 


acquisitions 


` 2 
4 Or 5) 


Income tax problems of partnerships, limited liability 


rations (Subchapters K and 
parison of the advantages, 


dication, organization, and structure of entity 
nation of areas of IRS principal concern, 
tons, guaranteed payments to partners, contribut 
or loss, passive activity losses, non-recourse 
distributions, sale of partnership interests, col 
special basis adjustments, and distribu 
Planning-oriented analysis of Subc hapter 
and terminating Sulx hapter S status, treatment of 


ommended: Law 302. (Examination) 
Estate and Gift Taxation (2) 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate 


Spring 


inter vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death 
ance proceeds, property subject to powers of appoint 


and split gifts. (Examination) 
Pension Law and Taxation (2) 


(Spring—evening) 


Survey of the structure and operation of tax qualified 


and stock-bonus plans under X401(a) of the 1 
ments for obtaining and maintaining IRS approval 
evening) 


Peroni, Solomo 
'rovisions of federal income tax law. 


rogauon, transfer of insurance | 
and other insurance policy 
summer) 


axauion of family and indivi 
sales and dispositions of 
P: 
redemptions of stock 


rate businesses (incl 


provisions 


unter 
Primary emphasis on corporate-shareh 


its benefits and avert its dangers 


xn 


lis 


n, Block, Halpern 


including concept 


lual transac 


property, 


nontaxable exchanges (Examination) 


Bk X k 


Ider rela 


holder 


stock divi 


Federal income tax problems involved 


iding col 


and corporate divisions. Pre 


(Fall—evening spring—day) 


companies 


disadvantages, and differences among three 
of pass-through entities. Practice-oriented study of partner 


including disproportionate tax 
ions Of capital, basis for 


financing, 


-evening) 


ei 
gi 


and 


(Examination) 


current and liquidating 
lapsible partnerships, 
uons to retiring or deceased 


S, including | 


Sanders 


and S cx po 
S of the Internal Revenue Code). inc luding 


4 com 


types 


ships, inc luding syn 
with emphasis on policy exami 


alloca 
gain 
rmination 


Partners 


rocedures for electing 
income and k 
on deductibility of losses, and how to avoid pitfalls. Pre 


sses, limitations 


]uisite: Law 300: rec 


Nudelman 


It tax laws, including 
Joint interests, life insur 
ment, marital deduction, 


D. Morgan 


pension, profit sharing 
nternal Revenue Code 


Require- 
(Spring— 
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308 Real Estate and Income Taxation (2) Tucker, Gottlie 


The effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real estate transactions: 
sales and exchange of real estate interests; various entities for the ow nership 
and development of real estate: the impact of taxes on the landlord and ees 
the impact of taxes on the mortgagor and mortgagee, including the choice " 
financing techniques, such as sale-leaseback; depreciation, amortization, anc 


‘ i : e ary 
obsolescence; basis and basis adjustments; and casualties and other involuntary 


conversions. Prerequisite: Law 300. Law 3 
(Examination) (Spring—evening) 

310 Natural Resources Taxation (2) 
Application of federal income 
industry. Classification of intere 
expenditures. De 


02 is suggested but not required 


tax law to producing segment of oil and gas 
sts; treatment of exploration and development 
pletion allowance and « oncept of economic interests. Sales vs. 
leasing transactions Organization problems Prerequisite: Law 300 
(Examination) ; 
Taxation of International Transactions (2 or 3) Pert pia 
The provisions and policies of federal income tax law applicable to U.S. person 
with foreign business and investment activitie 
and foreign persons with business 
(“inbound foreign investment” 
and the allocation and 
credit provisions, 


s (“outbound foreign investment”) 
and investment activities in the United States 
). These include the source rules for income items 
apportionment rules for deduction items, the foreign im 
the anti-deferral regimes applicable to foreign cup 
owned by U.S. persons (e.g., controlled foreign corporations, foreign p 

holding companies, and passive foreign investment companies), taxation of US : 
business and investment income realized by foreign persons, pc 

U.S. real property interests by foreign persons, foreign currency issues, and U." 

tax treaties. Prerequisite: Law 300. (Examination) 
Nonprofit Organizations: Law and Taxation (2) 
Study of charities and othe 
laws. Topics include 
their officers 
enforceme 


(Fall—evening) 

314 state 
r nonprofits as regulated by both federal and sti a 
tax status of nonprofits, fiduciary standards applicable 
and directors, liability laws for nonprofits and their volunteers, v 
nt questions. Discussion of the lobbying and political sci 
nonprofits, their commercial activities and the related charge of unfair em 
tition, the extent to which nonprofits are subsidized, the justification for g 2d 
dizing them, and standing issues. Enrollment may be limited Prerequisite: L: 
300. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) 

| 316 State and Local Taxation (2) 
| Taxation by state and local gove 
| erty taxation, sales and use ta 

| tions on taxation of interstate 
| tion or research paper with pe 

318 Tax Policy Seminar (2) 


rnments; problems of real and personal a 
xes, business and personal income taxes. Limi z 
commerce. Congressional problems. (Examin: 
rmission of the instructor) 


Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with primary ri 
given to the federal income tax. Problem areas are reviewed primarily yes 
standpoint of tax policy, including legal, economic, social, and practical pec 
erations. Alternative solutions, including current legislative proposals, are ex 


? 
: $ bote ; anded: Law 302. 
ined. Enrollment is limited. Prerequisite: Law 300. Recommended: La 
(Research paper) 


Property, Family Law, and Torts 


>is 
330 Modern Real Estate Transactions (3) 3 
Basic course in conveyancing. Current problems in purchase and sale be a 
dential real estate: legal and equitable rights, responsibilities, liabilities, nie 
remedies of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, conveyancing atte xu dis- 
examiner, abstractor, and lender; interim and permanent mortgage pem 
counts, points, “subject-to” and “assumptions,” remedies on default, wegen 
foreclosure processes; process of examination and assurance of title rlemeft? 
interests in realty, including recording and title insurance systems; = of title; 
and closings, warranties of title. encumbrances on title, and clearing wee 
emerging problems related to cooperatives, condominiums, and property 
ers associations. (Examination) (Fall—day) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


332 Land Use Law (2) Brauneis, Feola, Gordon 
Problems, solutions, emerging concepts, and constitutionalitv of land use reg- 
ulations, including zoning, subdivisions, historic preservation, exactions, vested 
rights, transfer of development rights, growth management, and urban and 
regional planning. This course provides the foundation for Law 336. (Writing 
assignments and examination)  (Fall—evening; spring—day) 

334 Law of Real Estate Financing (2) Carroll, Stuart 
Types of lenders, choice of entity, construction loans, permanent financing 
lenders' obligations, remedies, and liabilities: title insurance, survey, and liens; 
ground lease and commercial lease/leasehold mortgage: joint ventures; alter 
nate capital formation; opinion letters. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 

336 Land Development Law (4) Drachsler 
Students participate in a semester-long simulation process encompassing 42 
months of “game time." As junior associates in various hypothetical law firms 
or offices, students represent their assigned clients, with all interactions based 
on actual situations and often incorporating recent or ongoing Cases of major 
significance. All levels of judicial, administrative. and legislative activity are 
involved. Enrollment limited by instructor. (Writing assignments) (Spring- 
evening) 

338 Housing Rights Law (2) L.E. Cunningham 
Review and analysis of key developments in hx using rights law in the past 30 
years. Private housing issues, such as the warranty of habitability and tenant right 
to purchase, and related issues, such as tenant rights and rights of the homeless, 
in the context of state and federal programs. Research paper topics cover some 
aspect of recent federal housing legislation. (Research paper) (Fall—day) 

340 Property and Real Estate Seminar (2) 

Selected topics in property and real estate law to be announced at the time of 
registration. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) 

342 Trusts and Estates I (3 or 4) Cahn, Tuttle, Edmisten 
Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life; essential elements 
and formalities for creation of trusts and execution of wills, revocation and alter 
ation, grounds for contest, limits on property owner's power to control, intes 
tate succession. Prerequisite: Law 208. (Examination and problem assignments) 
(Fall—evening; spring—day) 

343 Trusts and Estates II (2) Bradford 
Dispositive provisions with regard to property transfers, wills, and trusts; com- 
mon questions of construction, future interest problems, administration of 
estates and trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequisite: Law 342 (Drafting assignments 
and examination) (Spring—day) 

348 Family Law I: Marriage and Divorce (2 or 3) Cahn, Valdez, Reiser 
Survey of family law, including statutory law of domestic relations and consti 
tutional restraint on state regulation of the family. Topics include marriage, 
divorce (including child custody, property division, alimony, and child support), 
domestic violence, reproductive rights, and family privacy. The course draws on 
historical and interdisciplinary materials and involves discussion of public pol- 
icy issues as well as current law. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—day and 
evening; summer) 

349 Family Law II: Parent, Child, and State (2 or 3) Ross 
Examination of the allocation of power and responsibility among parent, child, 
and state. Topics include procreation, education, health care, child abuse and 
neglect, adoption, and juvenile delinquency. Sociological psychological per 
spectives on the parent-child relationship. Enrollment is limited. (Research 
paper) (Fall—day) 

352 Family Law Seminar (2) Ridder, Ross 
Group study of historical and contemporary problems in the theory and prac- 
tice of family law. Specific topics to be announced. Enrollment is limited Pre- 
requisite: Law 348 or 349. (Examination or research paper with permission of 
the instructor) (Spring—day) 

354 Products Liability (2 or 3) Schotland, T. Schwartz 
Theory and practice of product liability litigation. Compensatory and punitive 
damages; competing strategies pursued by plaintiffs and defendants. Affirma- 
tive defenses and defense strategies. Failure-to-warn and defective design cases 
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Discovery techniques. Settlement strategy 


and mediation of product liability 
cases. Class actions and multidistrict liti 


gation involving defective products. Dif- 
ferences between U.S product liability litigation and other countries S) — 
(Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) (Fall—day 
Advanced Torts Seminar (2) 

Selected topics in torts law 


to be announced at the time of registration. Enroll 
ment is limited 


(Research paper) 
Criminal Law and Procedure 


360 Criminal Procedure (3 or 4) 


Cheh, Saltzburg, Butler, Vermeule 
Comprehensive present 


ation of major issues in criminal process, with heavy 
reliance on Supreme Court cases interpreting the Constitution. The course dm 
ceeds through the criminal justice sy stem, from first police contact, search inter- 
rogation, and other investigation, through the prosecution, preliminary pro 


} JE nd 
ceedings, and trial Problems of federalism, the exclusionary rule, a 
sentencing. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 
" ; IPIE Starrs 
362 Adjudicatory Criminal Procedure (2) o 


1 r hearing to 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive disc retion, bail, the preliminary hearing, right 


s es (Exami- 
a speedy trial, plea bargaining, publicity, post-conviction procedures (Exan 

nation) (Fall—evening: spring—day) € 

sing ic " ;asinc 

364 White Collar Crime (2) van 


Definition, prosecution, and sanc tioning of federal corporate and white oa 

crime offenses. Examination of special problems in the prosecution and : 

defense of such offenses Exploration of primary white collar offenses in pes 

federal system, e.g., mail and wire fraud, securities fraud, insider trading, bribe Ty 

of public officials, and env ironmental crimes. Examination of sanctions for cor 

porate and individual offenders (Examination) 
366 Law and Criminology (2) 


pan : 3 aes assist- 
The role that criminc logical knowledge of crime causation may play in a 


, legal 
ing lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative social and leg 
devices in contre lling deviant behavior 
nal behavior will be 


ories developed by 
codes, sentencing an 
lyzed in terms of th 
(Fall—day) s less 
368 Law of Criminal Corrections (2) cour 
Study of the development and current use of society’s three major appo É 
to the handling of offenders punitive, incapacitating, and correctional Bop 
SiS On society's changing responses to criminal and delinquent behav yy 
research findings concerning effectiveness of these responses. Analysis of hiec 
| ment strategies to facilitate communication between members of the lega pei 
fession and behavioral scientists charged with effectuating these strategies 


requisite: Law 366. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 
370 Forensic Science (2) 


av) 
(Fall—evening; spring—day 
Courtless 


The search for factors related to « — 
developed historically, with emphasis on current causal te 
various disciplines. Model as well as operational pe pee 
d probation practices, and specialized facilities will be pen 
eir relationship to such causal theories. (Research pap€ 


Starrs, Melson 
abo- 
| Designed to acquaint the student with the operations of a modern crime — 
ratory and the courtroom ac ceptability of testimony of forensic scientists ger- 
other evidence on laboratory test results. Identification of indiv iduals (ng. 
prints, palmprints, fc otprints, voiceprints, anthropological reconstruction, S 
identification, and serology), identification of objects (ballistics, prs - 
typewriting, fiber identification. paints, varnishes, glass, wood, and papet imet 
icology, pathology, forensic use of the microscope and the camera, the d 
and the medical examiner systems, and drug law enforcement. Visual aids, paper 
laboratory guest lecturers, and field trips to crime laboratories. (Research f day) 
Or examination at the discretion of the instructor) (Fall- -evening; vem PE 
Drugs and the Law (2) Sirulnik, pesi 
A study of federal and state laws controlling illicit drugs, including - | limits 
cal evolution of these laws, current offenses and penalties, constitutions e. 
on the criminal sanction. enforcement practices, and sentencing conside " legal- 
Alternative models for controlling drugs, including decriminalization ape ‘nin 
ization will also be studied, Six class sessions will be devoted to mock cri ;uest 
trials at which student teams conduct direct and cross-examination of g 


372 


374 Federal Sentencing Seminar (2) G 


OURSES Ol 


INSTRUCTION 


expert witnesses in the field. Other students may be assigned te internships with 
the U.S. Attorney's Office, Public Defender Service, or other institutions involved 
in drug law or policy. All parucipants will be graded on the basis of assigned 
memoranda pertaining to the legal issues involved in the mock hearings or 
internships, or special research papers assigned by the instructors Prerequisite 
Law 230. (Writing assignments) (Spring—day) 


In-depth analysis of federal sen 


'ncing under the Sentencing Reform Act of 
1984, with a focus on federal guidelines and the « hanging role of the courts 
The history of sentencing, guideline interpretation, and future directions. Rel 
tionship of federal and state systems. ( Ongress and the courts, and the role of 


quasi-judicial bodies in the criminal justice system Prerequisite: Law 360 or per 
mission of the instructor. (Research paper) (Spring—day) 
376 Prisoners Project (1, 2, or 3) l'urley 


379 


Constitit 
380 


384 


386 


388 


Open to second- and third-year students. A clinical project concerned with the 
legal status of older prisoners (over 55 vears of age). The project works for the 
release of high-cost, low-risk prisoners into stable environr 


nts. Students work 
on either individual cases or research. Case w« rkers interview prisoners to eval 


uate and prepare cases for pardon, parole, or possible habeas appeals. Research 


projects will cover subjects ranging from overcrowding to health acre to risk 


assessment. Some legislative work is also possible. (Fall, spring, summer) 
Criminal Law and Procedure Seminar (2) Lotke 
Selected topics in criminal law and procedure to be announced at the time of 
registration. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) (Fall—day 

itional Law and Civil Rights 
Constitutional Law II (3 or 4) Dienes, Park, Barron. Nolan, Rosen 


Individual rights and liberties in the American constitutional scheme : ie dif 


ferent judicial methods of reconciling majo 


irian governance with individual 


freedom. Privileges and immunities of national « itizenship, due process of law 


equal protection guarantees, freedom of expression and of religion, ri 


hts of pri 
vacy and association. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 


Law of Separation of Powers (3) 

An examination of the law that governs the interrelati ins of the three branches 
of the federal government. T pics include the constitutional hist ry of our gov 
ernmental structure, the immunities of members of ( ongress and of executive 


Officers, impeachment, c ngressional power over federal jurisdiction, executive 


orders and the limits of presidential lawmaking," president 


and legislative 
vetoes, executive privilege, executive and congressional oversight of policy 
through supervision of the bureaucracy, controls on spending including 


impoundment, limits on presidential discretion to enforc e the laws (e.g., spe 


(iexecu 
live agreements, claims settlements, treaty powers), and c ngressional and pres 
idential war powers. Emphasis will be placed on the role of the lawver as 
government advisor, a role performed by 
ernment. (Examination) 

Foreign Relations and National Security Law (2 or 3) Raven-Hansen 
Examination of legal issues raised by national security abroad Gncluding gen 
eral war, imperfect war, covert war); internal security (including emergency 
powers, domestic uses of the military, surveillance and surreptitious entry, and 
federal personnel security); and access to national security information (the 
FOIA, state secrets privilege, prior restraints, and leak control). Includes study 
of the incorporation into U.S. law of international law (treaties, agreements 
custom). (Examination and optional paper) 

Civil Rights Legislation (3) 

Examination of federal legislation protecting individual rights and liberties as 
well as the administrative and judicial implementation of that legislation. Reme- 


cial prosecutors), Congress's and the president’s roles in fi reign affairs 


ny attorneys at all levels of gov 


and 


dial provisions for the enforcement of federal constitutional and statutory rights 
(e.g., 42 U.S.C. §§1983, 1985) and federal statutes prohibiting discrimination in 
housing, contractual relations, voting, education, and federally funded pro 
grams. Prerequisite: Law 214 and 380; Law 360 is recommended. ( Examination) 
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TM P r ; , " rman 
389 Civil Rights and Civil Liberties in Education (2) Kohri 


3% 


392 


Overview of the law governing the administration of education: the --—— 
among students, schools, and faculty; freedom of expression and the esta f 
lishment of religion in educational settings; school desegregation and — 
Opportunity issues; gender discrimination and related te pics. (Examination 
wriung assignments with permission of instructor) (spring sg raga Es 
) Employment Discrimination Law (2 or 3) Craver, — 
Federal laws and executive orders relating to various ty pes of dis riminati we 
employment, in« luding Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 196 f, the Civil ie 
Act of 1991, the Equal Pay Act, the Age Discrimination in I mployment Act, 7 
Rehabilitation Act, the Americans with Disabilities Act, the Civil Rights Act € 
1866, the Fourteenth Amendment, the National Labor Relations Act, and Exec- 
utive Orders 11,246 and 11,375 relating to government contractors; Re 
rights, exemptions, and burdens of proof under the various laws and reguk 
tons. (Examination) (Fall 


evening; spring—day) Ridder 
` " vom T Rid 
Gender Discrimination and the Law (2) i legal 
An examination of the treatment of women in all areas of the law ak i 
remedies for sex discrimination Emphasis on constitutional law, family law, 4 


1 1 > 7 ination 
discrimination in employment. Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Exam 
or research paper) (Fall—day) 


! à tidder 
394 Sexuality and the Law (2 or 3) Ric 


395 


397 


398 


399 


Administrative Law and Gove 


400 Administrative Law (3) 


Examination of the 


 Dri- 
relationship between sexuality and the law, focusing f 
marily on the treatm 


ent of lesbians, gay men, and bisexuals in the areas of wes 
ily law, employment law, constituti nal law, and criminal law. Topics - p i 
how the legal system regulates and affects bisexual, lesbian, and gay dc rors 
behavior; open expressions of lesbian, gay, and bisexual identity; — 
effects; lesbian, gav, and bisexual relationships; and lesbian and gay parenti 7 
Enrollment may be limited. ( Examination or research paper with permission 

the instructor) (Fall—day) Garre 
Constitutional Law and the Supreme Court (2) , ‘ents 
Analysis of selected cases currently pending before the Supreme Court DN ling 
read briefs and related materials (such as lower court decisions and controlling 


3 vote on 
Cases) in cases scheduled for oral argument, discuss the cases in class, 
how they would decide the 


" 'irculation 
cases, and then draft opinions for class circu 
and review 


Each student will be required to draft two lengthy majority d 
Ions, a concurrence, and a dissent. The course will also focus on pee 
supreme Court works both as an institutional and practical matter. CWrIUP? 
assignments)  (Spring—day) tson 
Federal Indian Law (2) Berkey, Ron 
Basic legal principles that govern the relationship between American pers 
tribes, the federal government, and the state governments. Focus on Lass SOV- 
tional disputes between those governments, the source and scope of Inc aa shts 
ereignty, and recognition and enforcement of Indian land and treaty ( Fa P 
(Examination or research paper i 
evening) Park 
Law of Privacy (2) | litigation, 
A review of the law of privacy as it has developed in constitutiona 7 ionales 
tort law, and state and federal statutes. Current developments and h cepe 
for further expansions of privacy rights are considered. (Research p* 
(Fall—day) Lupu 
Constitutional Law Seminar (2) ^ registration 
Selected topics in constitutional law to be announced at the time of reg 
Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) 


with permission of the instructor) 


( Spring day) 


rnment Regulation 


l 

Park, Banzhaf, Pierce, Siegel nas 

processes of government in executive mn | with 

pendent agencies. The federal Administrative Proc edure Act is emphasize E zatory 
particular attention to adjudication, rulemaking, judicial review, investig 


. ative 
l tear > ninistrá 
powers, and enforcement Study may include cx om mparative state c (Exam- 
law. Constitutional iS 
ination) (Fall 


Study of the administrative 


topics include separation of powers and due proce 
—day; spring—day and evening; summer) 


COURSES ( 


)F INSTRUCTION 57 


402 Antitrust Law (3) Morgan 
Federal antitrust law and policy under the Sherman. ¢ layton, and FTC Acts; basic 
economic theory of free-market operation; the Rule of Reason and per se 
offenses; price fixing, market division, and boycotts: trade association activities 
monopolization and attempts to morx polize; mergers and joint ventures: resale 
price maintenance and other vertical restraints; exclusive dealing and tie-in 
agreements; selected exemptions from antitrust liability. (1 xamination) (Fall 
day; spring—evening) 

404 Unfair Trade Practices (3) Schechter 
Unfair trade practices at common law and under nx dern legislation privilege 
to enter markets and compete; interference with contractual relatic ships; trade 
marks and trade names; imitation of pr duct appearance; misappropriation of 
ideas and trade secrets; right of publicity; protection of competitors and con 
sumers against false advertising and unfair or dec eptive practices under the Fed 
eral Trade Commission Act, the Trademark Act, and state unfair trade and con 
sumer protection statutes. Credit may not be earned for both Law 404 and 474 
(Examination or take-home examination) (Spring—day) 

406 Regulated Industries (2 or 3) Pierce 
Substantive problems of business regulation in terms of natural monopolies, 
licensed industries, health, safety, and rate regulation. Typical problems raised 
include the impact of regulation upon management and. market behavior, the 
uses of economic evidence, and the effects of judicial and legislative review 
(Examination) (Spring—day) 

408 Food and Drug Law (2) Safir 
Consideration of the standards of federal law applicable to the compositional 
and representational elements of foods, drugs, medical devices, and cosmetics 
Provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, their development 
application, and judicial and administrative interpretation. (Research paper or 
examination) (Spring—evening) 

410 Health Care Law (2 or 3) Rosenbaum 
survey of the history, structure, and operation of the health care delivery sys 
tem, and related legal and policy issues. Students will gain familiarity with the 
concepts and terms of health care delivery, particularly with respect to the 
design, finance, and administration of current and propx sed arrangements 
(Examination or examination and research paper) (Fall—day) 

411 Health Care Law Seminar (2) Steele 
Intensive study of the health care industry, foc using on one or more of the fol- 
lowing topics: liability arising out of cost containment measures, ERISA com 
pliance, and permissible conduct under various federal antitrust statutes 
(Research paper) (Spring—day) 

412 Print Media Law (2 or 3) Dienes 
Study of the text, historical origin, and theoretical fe undation of the Press Clause 
and of the role played by the mass media in modern « ciety. Examination of the 
common law and constitutional protection accorded mass media publishing in 
areas such as libel law, the law of privacy, and liability for physical, emotional, 
or economic harm. The legal status of new sgathering, including problems of 
journalist's privilege and access to information possessed by government. Pos 
sible other topics: a right of access to the media, the student press, the press in 
other countries, restraints on press sc licitation, adv ertising and promotion, and 
the press and national security. (Examination) (Fall—dav) 

413 Broadcast and Cable Regulation (2 or 3) Barron 
Study of the origins and development of electronic media and an examination of 
the « ntinüing debate over regulation and deregulation of broad asting. The allo- 
cation of the broadcasting spectrum, licensing and licensing renewals. and reg- 
ulation of programming content. Problems posed by concentration of media 
ownership and the efforts to promote minority participation in ow nership and 
management of broadcasting. The relation of government to public (noncom- 
mercial) bre 'adcasting. The development of cable television and problems in reg- 
ulation and deregulation, including issues of jurisdicti n, franchising, syndication 
or programming, regulation of content control, and mandatory public access. The 
emergence of new communications technologies and the legal problems they 
pose. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) 
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^ Ti 3rands 
414 Regulation of the Telephone Industry (2) I 


N 


^ >r regula 
Public utility theory and rate regulation, prin« iples of common a a vi 
re > Mc 
tion, federal and state jurisdiction, the Bell System’s divestiture and the 
fied Final Judgment, competition 


n x n 
in the local exchange, and federal regulatior 
of telephone 


Yat ) 
companies’ participation in related industries. (Examination 
(Spring—evening) 

Legislation (2 or 3) 


Block, Cacozza, Vermeule 
Legislative process and the const 


1 at 
ruction and legal effect of statutes. Topics th 
may be considered include 


l cial 
representational structures, lobbying, judi 
review, direct democracy 


legislative fact-finding and drafting, and the prepu 
tion and significance of legislative history. This course is a prerequisite to s€ 
eral advanced public law courses. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; 
spring—day) : lloe 
Legislative Analysis and Drafting (2) Smith, Bergman, Gooc 
Instruction in the basic 


of the 
skills necessary for translating the spec ifications of 
policymaker into legisla 


tion. Topics include determining policy objec pee - 
an appropriate legislative scheme for their ac hievement; an vd noe th a deal 
islative process typical provisions in legislation; organizational issues in Draft 
ing; and the structural component of legislation. Enrollment is limited. (Dr: 
ing assignments) (Fall and spring—evening) Nolan 
Government Lawyering Seminar (2 or 3) ation, 
Focus on a range of topics unique to government or government litiga ^^ 
including conflict of interest regulations and other ethical rules. Litigation t€ A 
Ics may include sovereign immunity litigating and settlement authority, PU 
governmental and executive discovery privileges and problems, remedies, m iV 
misconduct defenses against government Apart from litigation, topics on 
include access rights and exemptions under the Freedom of Information, 
vacy, Sunshine, and Federal Adv 
and federal employee rights ;nrollment 
sight and investigatory authority, and exec utive regulatory oversight. Enro 
is limited. (Research paper) 
Local Government Law (2) 
Decision-making processes in 
ernments; 


hattods cd ations 
isory Committee Acts, civil service re gu ph 
the federal budget process, congressional! € 


metropolitan and other municipal-level P i 
types and objectives of city, county. and special-function sob 
government units; intra and intergovernmental relations; initial haer e 
and« hanges in form and function « f local governments; personnel matters; !0C 


^ asses; Bi dii 
legislative and administrative authoritv and processes; financial proce 
ernmental vs. proprietary funct 


„ments 
duction to community planning; extraterritorial powers; j int-power agreemen 
and compacts. (Examination) Siegel 
Public Law Seminar (2 or 3) enroll- 
Selected topics in public law to be 

ment is limited. (Research paper) 


ž a as; intro" 
tons; responsibility in tort; insurance issues; 


N n Enr 
announced at the time of registration 
(Fall—day) 


Environmental Law 


430 Environmental Law (2 or 3) 


;eltman, Ture) 
Geltn law, 


yenta 


An introduction to the 
designed to develop 
activity is regulated 

the theories behind 


basic theories and statutes of environmental 
an equal understanding of why and how environ x^ 
l'here will be heavy focus on the reasons for regula ons 
environmental protection. These theoretical ees 
range from the economic school to the eco-centric" school. The course bes 
with a discussion of common law remedies for environmenta » cou 
nuisance and torts remedies Turning to the regulatory alternative, the pares 
will focus on a single primary command and control statute, the € aui of the 
to emphasize the practical and legal issues surrounding the regulatio tection 
environment. Other statutes, including the National Environmental Pr um 
Act (NEPA); the Clean Water Act (CWA); and the Comprehensive M social 
tal Response, Compensation, and Liability Act (CERCLA) will also be ¢ (Exam- 
to a lesser extent. Not for « redit toward an LL.M. in environmental law 

ination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


` 15 
"ies such ¢ 
injurie rse 


13 


43 


436 


437 


search, and Sanctuaries Act (Ocean Dumping Act), and tl 
Convention are also covered. (Examination) 
Energy Law (2 or 3) 

Survey of federal regulation of the major 
controls affecting the natural gas, coal, 
The course approaches energy regul 
and also deals with practical, proce 
mended for third-year students. (Examination) 
Natural Resources Law I (2) 

Introduction to federal public lands and their multi 
grazing, water, mining. Principles of congressional 
lands. The recreational and preserv 
Act, National Park legislation and similar laws. 
wildlife funding laws. Fish 


438 


440 


441 


432 


administrative compliance orders and penal 


Air Pollution Control I (2) 
An in-depth analysis of the Clean Air Act 

lution control, air quality planning, standarc 
incineration, indoor air pollution, permitting, and 
(Examination) 


(Fall 


(Fall 


day) 
3 Air Pollution Control II (2) 
A continuation of Law 432 with emphasis on remedies and 
ics include regulation of fuels, transportation planning, 


“evening; spring—day) 


Introduction to water pollution control and tl 


sis on water quality requirements and policies 
and agricultural/devek pment interests. Related f 
ing wetlands, watersheds, coastal pollution, o. 


ination) 


rhe relationship between international trade and 
emphasis on the 


such as the Montreal Protocol on ozone de 
hazardous waste export, and the Cor 


evening) 


Water Resources Law (2) 
Federal and state powers over wate 
Rights to surface use of water bodi 


nation) 


The evolution of federal constitutional autl 
igable waters of the United States 
planning, 


(Fall—evening) 
8 


Reitze 


Topics include the history of air pol- 
1 setting, technology based controls. 


control of electrical utilities 


E 


ht-to-Know Act, citiz 
also covered Law 43 


Reitze 


enforcement. Top 


monitoring, inspections 
ties, civil penalties, and criminal 
penalties. The Emergency Planning and Community Rigt 
suits, attorney fees, and blacklisting are 
(Examination) 


t Water Pollution Control (2) 


en 


2 is recommended 


Grumbles, Downing 


ie Clean Water Act, with empha 


International Trade and Environmental Law (2) 


il spills, and groundwater 


affecting industrial, municipal 
ederal laws and policies involv 


Exam 


Campbell 


environmental law, with 
newly created World Trade < rganization 
Round agreements; regional trade agreements such as NAFT, 
1994 General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade on nat 
food safety standards; and the 


and the Uruguay 
A; the effect of the 


ional environmental and 


use of trade measures in environmental treaties 


(Spring—day and evening) 
Coastal, Navigation, and Wetland Resource Law (2) 


construction, 


water resource development projects by the 1 


Preservation, use, 


amination) 


pletion, the Basel Convention on 
ivention on International 
gered Species. The relationship between tl 
treatment of intellectual property rights under GATT. (Ex 


Trade in Endan 


ie Biodiversity Convention and the 


(5pring- 


Geltman 


t; riparian and prior appropriation doctrines 
es; groundwater management; interstate allo 
cauon of water resources. Recommended as an introductory 


course. (Exami 


Wood 


)ority to regulate and develop the nav- 
Topics include legal issues involved in the 
and operation of navigation, flood control. 


and related 


5. Army Corps of Engineers 


and development of wetland resources. The 


Coastal Zone 


Management Act, Special Area Management Plans, the Marine Protection, Re 


evening) 


ondon Dumping 


(Spring—ev ening) 


Hollis, Benkin 


energy industries. Emphasis on federal 
oil, synthetic fuel, and e 
ation from a statutory and case standpoint, 
dural issues. Enrollment is limited Recom- 
(Spring—evening) 


lectric industries 


Dreher 


ple commodity uses forestry, 
and state authority over these 
ationist uses of public lands. The Wilderness 
Federal wildlife refuges and 
and Wildlife Coordination Act, NE 
species Act. Marine mammal protection. International. 
enforcement of wildlife laws. Class focus on topic 
materials, Recommended 
spring 
Natural Resources Law II (2) 

Study of the recreational and preservationist uses of pu 
spective of ecosystem Management as an appropriate le 


PA, Endangered 


federal, and state 
al case studies and statutory 
as an intre xductory course. (Examination) 


(Fall and 


Page 


blic lands from the per- 
gal and managerial tool 


1 444 


446 


449 


| 450 


454 
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The Surface Mining Control and Reclamation Act and the Endangered Species 
Act along with other laws regulating wildlife management will be examined 
(Examination) (Fall—day) 

Control of Solid and Hazardous Wastes Hourclé, M. Strand, 
(RCRA & CERCLA) (2) Gutter, Lowrance 
Analysis of the federal and state laws and regulatory schemes relating to the 
control of toxic and hazardous substances. The Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act and the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, 
and Liability Act (“Superfund”) are examined. (Hourclé, Strand—focus on RCRA 
and CERCLA issues faced by federal facilities) (Research paper) (Fall—day; 
spring—evening) 

Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial Fleuchaus, Culleen 
Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (2) 

Examination of federal regulation of pesticides and industrial chemicals. The 
portion of the course pertaining to pesticides focuses on the Federal Insect 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act and the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act: how risk assessment is used in the registration and cancellation of pes 
cides under FIFRA and tolerance setting under FFDCA. The second portion 0! 
the course focuses on the Toxic Substances Control Act and how it affects com- 
mercial production, processing, distribution, and use of chemicals. (Examina- 
tion) (Fall—evening) 

Nuclear Energy Law (2) Malsch 
Analysis of the legal framework for regulation of nuclear energy in the United 
States and for dealing with proliferation of nuclear weapons abroad. Discussion 
of substantive technical and policy issues relating to nuclear power reactor 
safety, disposal of radioactive waste, and safeguarding nuclear installations 
against domestic nuclear terrorism. Focus of the legal discussion is on the U.S. 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. Includes such topics as federal preemption, 
impact of the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, conduct of adjudica- 
tory hearings under the Administrative Pre cedure Act, compensation for injuries 
from nuclear accidents, and prelicensing antitrust reviews. (Research paper) 
Toxic Tort Litigation (2) Hicks 
The use of common law remedies to compensate those injured by diseases 
caused by toxins and characterized by long latency periods and, usually, rela- 
tively low levels of exposure. Insurance, workers c mpensation, and eviden- 
tiary issues. (Examination) (Fall—day) 

Federal Facilities Environmental Law Issues (2) Hou 
Analysis of the legal framework governing environmental law compliance at ave 
eral facilities. Review of a wide range of environmental, fiscal, and other laws 
that uniquely regulate federal installations and operations. Topics include = 
National Environmental Policy Act, statutes governing management and cone 
vation of federal property, expenditure of federal funds, public involvement z 
federal environmental decision making, federal-state sovereignty issues, IE 
agency litigation, and professional responsibility issues. Prerequisite Or con 
rent enrollment: Law 432, 434, and 442. (Problem assignments) (Spring—day 
Environmental Issues in Business Transactions (2) Ser 
Focus on aspects of environmental law of particular concern to lawyers = Á% 
dling business transactions. Topics covered will include corporate enviro 
mental audits, securities disclosure issues, lender liability, environmental -— 
ity for purchases of stock or corporate assets, environmental problems of det 
estate transactions, partnership liability, bankruptcy issues, and insurance ecd 
erage for environmental liabilities. Prerequisite: Law 430 or equivalent. (Exa! 
ination) (Spring—day) T evi 
International Environmental Law (2) Petsonk, pan 
Environmental law of the United States. foreign and domestic environmer i 
law of Japan, and international environmental law of the European commun” 
The course considers differences in implementation and enforcement of pec 
uc environmental law under the federal system of government in the un 
States and the central system of government in Japan as well as difference ta 
implementation and enforcement of d mestic and international environmen b- 
law. In comparing domestic and international environmental laws, er seat 
stance and pesticide legislation in the United States, Japan, and the Europe 
Union is covered. (Research paper) (Fall—evening) 


456 Environmental Planning (2) 


462 


464 


465 


466 


467 


468 


Impact of environmental laws on government 
administrative law issues, comprehensive trans 
Environmental Policy Act, 
Zone Management Act, wetland protection, 


COURSES OF INSTRL 


CTION 


Kussy 


decision making, inc luding 
portation planning, the National 
historic preservation, parkland protection, the Coastal 
farmland protection, the Endan- 


gered Species Act and other wildlife issues, mitigation of environmental impacts, 


role of governmental policies relating to the envirc »nment, 
state environmental laws. (Hourclé 


legisla 
—focus on environmental [ 


faced by federal facilities) (Examination) 


mental matters, including those 


plete interactive env ironmentally oriented negotiation 
both in and outside of class Prerequisite 
environmental law courses. Credit may not be earned for both 


(Simulation and short papers) ( 
Law, Science, and Technology Seminar (2) 


The role of scientific findings and technological breaktt 
the development of legislation and regulations. 
understanding of risk 


Environmental Negotiations (2) 
survey of negotiations and related dispute 


related to multi-party matters 
and medi 
completi on of at lea 


»pring—evening ) 


tive issues, and 
lanning issues 


Rogers, Juni 


resolution techniques in environ 


Students com- 


ation exercises 


st six hours of 


Law 458 and 648 


Ehrlich 


roughs as they affect 
Emphasis on developing an 
assessment as it is used in regulatory decision making and 


setting of environmental policy. The way in which each branch of the federal 
government deals with scientific 


(Research paper) 


(Spring—day) 


Environmental Crimes (2) 


Focus on the environmental criminal provisions of the various 
including the “mechanics” of a federal investigation 
ronmental felon as well 
mental area. Students work on limited litigation projects. Stu 
plete this course are eligible to enroll in Law 465, where 


as the ra 


and technological issues is 


also examined 


Turley, Mushal 


federal statutes, 
and prosecution of an envi- 


tionale for criminal penalties in the environ- 


exclusively on litigation or legislative projects with the instructo 


or concurrent registration: Law 430. (Examination) 


(Fall—eveni 


Environmental Crimes Project (1 or 2) 


Focus on litigation and legislative projects relating to environmental crime 


dents work on federal or state legislation to enhance both the 
ronmental criminal laws and the resources available for their enfe 


dents also work with the instructor on deve 
around the country, Prerequisite 


dents who com- 
they would work 


r. Prerequisite 
ng) 

Turley 
Stu- 
exisung envi- 
rcement. Stu- 


loping environmental criminal cases 
Law 430 and 464. The instructor's approval is 


required for enrollment. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for 
this course. (Writing and project assignments) (Spring) 
Environmental Law Seminar (2) 


Selected topics in environmental law to be announced at the 
tion. May be repeated for credit provided the 
ited. For LL.M. students; J.D. students may e 
environmental law program director. (Research paper) 


un 


Environmental Legislation Project (1, 2, 3, or 4) 
Open to second-, third-, and fourth-year students with permission of the instruc- 


tor. Legislative research and drafting projects rel 
Students work under supervision of the 
and state legislators 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 430. (Fall 
Graduate Environmental Placement (1, 2, 3. or 4) 
The student works on a project in the environmental law fie 
vision of both the faculty director of the prc gram and 
ronmental law. The project may involve working with 
congressional committee, a private practitioner, or 
environmental organization. Admission to the course 


and committee: 


Page 
le of registra- 


topic differs. Enrollment is lim- 
nroll only with permission of the 
tSpring—evening) 


Turley 


ated to environmental issues 
instructor in conjunction w ith 


federal 


s to draft specific bills or background papers 
for congressional committees or state bodies Enrollment is limite 
of H(Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pa 


ss), or NC (No Credit) is given fc 
and spring) 


a lawyer prz 


>d. The grade 


or this course 


Reitze, Hourclé 
ld under the super 


1Ctic ing envi- 


à government agency, a 
a nonprofit public-interest 
is limited to LL.M. students 


with permission of the environmental law program director. Students may earn 


no more than a total of 4 credit hours for this course. The 
NC(No Credit) is given for this course. Five 


for each credit. 


(Fall and spring—day; summer) 


hours of work per week 


grade CR (Credit) or 


are required 


a a ee 
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Intellectual Property Law 


470 Patent Law (2 or 3) Wegner, Mossinghoff, Thomas 
An overview of patent law designed for students without a patent bac kground, 


| including those without a technical background. Analysis of the goals and costs 
I of the patent law system Topics include patentability requirements, infringe 
i] ment, remedies, patent prosecution issues, and patent transactions. (Examina- 
|! uon) (Fall—day and evening) 
l 472 Copyright Law (2 or 3) Schechter, Oman, Oler 
Historical background and general survey: how copyright is secured and main 
ll tained; subject matter of copyright; scope of protection; duration, renewal, and 
if termination of transfers; jurisdiction and remedies; contracts and combinations, 
| | including compulsory licenses and performing rights societies; other doctrines 
i neighboring on copyright; international aspects of copyright, including the 
I Berne convention and other treaties on copyright and related subjects. (Exam 
t ination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
MI 474 Trademark Law (2) Samuels 
| Procedural and substantive law on use, registration, and protection ol trade 
l | marks, including the registration procedure in the U.S. and foreign offices ne 
1 law of domestic and foreign lic ensing and franchising arrangements relating tO 
| 1} trademarks. Credit may not be earned for both Law 404 and 474, (Examination) 
i (Fall—evening) 
176 Patent Policy and Practice (2) Griffen 
| Patent practice issues, with emphasis on policy considerations. The course 15 
i taught from the perspective of electronics cases, inc luding claim craftsmanship 
and consequences (Examination) 
478 


Licensing of Intellectual Property Rights (2) Wegner, Gamerman 
The legal context of lic ensing situatic ns; rights and duties « f parties to license; 
appropriate terms and conditions in contracts; antitrust and misuse constraints, 
including international considerations for Europe and Japan; and selec ted pol 
icy and practice considerations in international lic ensing. (Examination) 

480 Chemical and Biotech Patent Law (2) Griffen 
Public policy and practice considerations relating to patenting biotec hnology 
and chemical inventions with in depth treatment of unique practice areas Open 
to LL.M. students; J.D. students may enroll only with the prior permission of the 

| instructor. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 

482 Patent Enforcement (2) Lupo, Tanguay 


). > 1 h 
Patent litigation for those who may wish to specialize in general litigation Wit 


^ ant 

occasional handling of patent cases, as well as for those interested in a pate! 
1 j ^ E 

soicitation career. Focuses on a rounded understanding of policy and practic 


NW considerations in the enforcement of patents. (Examination) (Spring 

i evening) 

| 3 tern 
484 Computer Law (2) — 


yara- 


A patent-side perspective on computer and elec tronics issues with a com lat- 


tive and international focus. Attentie n to public policy and practice issues T* 


„neris 
ing to software and semiconductor chips; patent vs. copyright vs. suf Sf is 


| protection debate for software protection, both domestically and internation” 
| ally; consideration of relevant intellectual property treaties. Patent bac kgroun- 
M is helpful but not required. Open to LL.M. students; J.D. students may ege 
| only with permission of the instructor (Research paper) (Spring—evening 


| t86 Biotechnology Patent Policy (2) t 
y y (2 ant, 
Examination of bi technology patent issues from a public policy stand: yan 

1 ] M ` d re 
including ethical questions conc erning patenting of life forms; the - d- 
genome patentng controversy: ; 


erns, inc 
international and comparative concerns, ! 
ing release of 


micro-organism deposits to the public; and ownership of biotech 
nology and pharmaceutical interventions inc luding the AZT-AIDS controv i a 
Initial sessions will provide information nec essary for students with nei? i 
patent nor technical background; later sessions will focus on student researe™ 
(Research paper) j hi 
488 Japanese Patent Policy (2) — d 
Consideration of a 1993 G Prefered 
for the U.S. Senate: all anc 


ersy 


AO report on Japanese intellectual property 
allegations of unfair Japanese patent practices ¢ 
from various standpoints, inc luding compliance with the Paris Conven 


onside 
tion anc 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


other treaties, as well as bilateral and multilateral ref rms, including patent har 
monization. (Research paper) (5ummer) 


190 International and Comparative Patent Law (2) Salmon, Boland 


19: 


A study of patent reform issues including domestic patent reform legislation and 
ongoing harmonization treaty discussions under WIPO; review of selec ted top 
ics with comparative study from viewpoint of Japan, the United States 
Europe. (Research paper) (Spring- evening) 


and 


t Intellectual Property Antitrust Seminar (2) Zimmerman, Gotts, K. White 
Domestic and international concerns relating to antitrust and fair trade with 
emphasis on U.S., European, and Japanese models. Consideration of basic 

intellectual property principles in patents, trademarks, and copyrights neces 

sary for application of antitrust principles. Advanced inderstanding of antitrust 
law is a prerequisite unless waived by the instructor Enrollment is limited. Pre 
requisite: Law 402 or permission of the instructor. ( Research paper) (Spring 
day; summer) 


196 Intellectual Property Wegner, Sun, Linck 


498 


Law Seminar (2) Chambers, Sung, Rog 


gin 
In-depth study of current topics of patent harmonization, Japanese 


nd Euro- 
pean patent infringement cases, c« mparative analysis of U.S. law (and proposed 


statutory changes). Open to LL.M. students: J.D. students may enroll only with 
the prior permission of the instructor. (Fall and spring—evening: summer) 
Intellectual Property Issues Wegner, Norichika. 


Short Seminar (1) Schwaab 
This course is offered periodic ally in a concentrated series of seven two-h yur 
lectures given over a period of approximately three to four weeks. The semi 
nar is taught jointly by a leader in the field from Eur pe or Asia and a host pro- 
fessor from the Law School. Specific t )pics to be announced. (Research paper) 
(Spring—day) 


Government Contract Law 


500 


502 


503 


506 


Government Contracts (3) J. Schwartz 
Survey of the basic principles of government procurement, including the pow 
ers and limitations on government instrumentalities entering into contracts, the 
respective roles of the three branches of government in the process, the 
processes of contract formation and administration, the resolution of disputes 
arising out of both processes, and the various forums available fe r dispute res- 
olution. Although the focus of this course is primarily on federal government 
procurement, there will be some consideration of state and | cal government 
contracting and may be some coverage of procurement by other nations or inter 
national organizations. This course covers some of the material covered in Law 
502 and 503, but at an intr xductory level. Not open to students in the LL.M. pro 
gram in government procurement law. (Examination and problem assignments) 
(Fall—day) 
Formation of Government Contracts (4) Lees, Miller 
Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, including an analy 
sis of the unique features of government contracting and a discussion of the 
functions of Congress, the executive branch, and the courts in the procurement 
process. The course focuses on the contract formation process, including tech- 
niques for awarding contracts and litigation and protests involving awards 
(Examination and problem assignments) (Fall—evening) 
Performance of Government Contracts (4) Lees, Miller 
Discussion of the substantive problems that most Irequently arise during the 
performance of government contracts. Interpretation of specifications and the 
most generally used contract clauses; analysis of the rights of the parties when 
performance in accordance with the terms of the contract is ne t obtained. Analy- 
sis of the methods that can be used by the parties to a government contract to 
obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage of the disputes procedure, 
actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable and extraordinary relief 
(Examination and problem assignments) (Spring—evening) 
Government Contracts Cost and Pricing (2) Knight 
Legal aspects of government contract ac counting principles and allowability of 
costs. Cost accounting standards and cost allocation issues Negotiation of cost, 


508 


509 


510 
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profit, and price. Disclosure of cost accounting data. (Problem assignments) 
(Spring—evening) 

Comparative Public Procurement (2) sublic 
A comparative study of laws, regulations, and procedures dealing with į leal- 
procurement; examination of special problems encountered in business : d 
ings with sovereign states; analysis of contract formation, performance p - 
pute resolution processes; consideration of influence of international — 
tions such as the European Union (EU), United Nations Commission le 
International Trade Law (UNCITRAL). General Agreement on Tariffs and - of 
(GATT), financing institutions, and professional organizations; identific e 
differences between national and international procurement practices. I rere q 
uisite or concurrent registration: Law 500, 502 or 520, or permission of instruc 
tor. (Problem assignments) : clé 
Government Contracts Seminar (2) Lees, Miller, PE 
Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (Research paperXFa 
evening; spring—day) 

Graduate Government Contracts 
Placement (2, 3, or 4) 

Students work on 


Lees, J. Schwartz 


a project in the government contracts field under the S 
vision of the faculty directors of the program and a lawyer practicing adir 
ment contract law. The project may involve we yrking with a gc jvernment - rest 
à congressional committee, a private practitioner, or a nonprofit public in e beat 
organization. Admission to the course is limited to LL.M. students and a 
approval of one of the fac ulty directors of the program. The grade ¢ R he re 
or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. Five hours of work per week ¢ 


required for each credit. (Fall and spring) 


International Law 


520 International Law (3 or 4) 


N 


4 


Buergenthal, Steinhard 
legal system governing relations among —— 
its expansion to non-state actors, such as international organizations, " the 
and juridical individuals, indigenous groups, and proto-states Analysis j anc 
sources of international law, including the formation of customary pape 
techniques of treaty interpretation; the application and enforcement of 1 liplo- 
tional law in domestic courts, international tribunals, organizations, anc pers 
macy; doctrines of jurisdiction and immunities; the impact of emerging ona 
and new technologies on doctrine; the use of force; human rights; constitu 


Introductory survey of the 


i udential issues: 
aspects of international law; and recurring political and jurisprudenti 
(Examination) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) peroni 
" " ^T. 1 N zie, 
International Business Transactions (3) spanog 


1C- 
- s al transi 
U.S. law and practice relating to characteristic forms of internation 


» docu- 
tions, including the transnational sale of goods (the law governing de pa 
mentary sale, various forms of letters of credit, commercial terms hi >, and 
ance); the export of technology through franchising, distributore oper 
licensing contracts; and the export of capital through the establishment, 


levant 
S of releva 
ation, and withdrawal of foreign direct investment. The impact ¢ mef- 
international organizations 


3 : yal corr 
and/or emerging substantive internatior jona 
cial law (e.g 


, the United Nations Convention on Contracts for the sip 
Sale of Goods and other treaties on international negotiable in roblems 
international lease financing, and international factoring). Specializec P ination) 
in the negotiation and structure of international transactions. (Exam 
(Fall—evening; spring—day) 
International Commercial Law (2) 
The study of internation 

financing of goods, 


Span gle 


sot for, af 
al transactions for the purchase, sale, payme pei the 
as governed by the U.N. Convention on Contrac nal lease 
International Sale of Goods and other multilateral treaties on inert -rantiv 

financing, factoring, commercial paper, and fund transfers. The " 
provisions of these treaties, the process by which they are dep will be 
Various intérpretive approaches available under different legal reg amination 
considered. Prerequisite: Law 522 or permission of the instructor. goa 
or research paper with permission of the instructor) (Spring—day 


526 Regulation of Foreign Trade (2) Spanogk 


Grier 
Study of domestic and international laws n s governing foreiger 
trade. Included are the legal consequences of U.S participation in the World 
Irade Organization, NAFTA, and other international fi rums I us 
toms and tariffs, most-favored natior treatment, government pr t, st 
sidies dumping unfair foreign trade practices, disruptive imports under the 


escape ¢ lause, the generalized system of preferences, exports under t ie EXT 


Administration Act, and foreign assets control. Speci 


lating boycotts, fí reign cK rrupt practices, and restrictiv 


requisite or concurrent registr Law 522; permission of instructor ma 


substituted. (Examination) ( 
528 International Litigation (2) 


Study of the history, forms, progress, problems. and future of interstate, third 


wening; summer 


party dispute resolution. Examination of basic issues and principles of pub 


$ } IC 
international litigation and arbitration between governments betweer 7 
ernment and a private entity. Investigation of the gui ip ind essc 
tial elements of conducting litigation in the arena of m atic w and 
with state parties through in-depth ex: tion of cases before the 
International Court of Justice. Problems of mixed and nterstate ar on, both 


ad boc and institutional. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: I 520; for post 
J.D. students permission of instructor may be substituted. (Examin: n 

530 International Organizations (2 or 3) Crook 
Analysis of characteristic le issues arising out of the creation and operation 
of organizations of nation states. Include eg sona eat 
making and norm creation, privileges and immunities, mem lip pute se 
tlement, and withdrawal. Exemplary problems in distinct institutional settings 
including the United Nations, the International Labour € rgani n, the Inter 


tional Civil Aviation Organization, the Organi 


e 


and Development, the International Monetary Fund. an 


nizations. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instruct or) 
(5pring—evening) 

532 Comparative Law (2 or 3) Cummins 
Comparison of the world's major legal systems: civil, commor Islar 
socialist. Consideration of the history and sources of law of each and a revie 
concentrating on the civil law system, of hallm: itions, the e of 
lawvers, procedure, and selected substantive legal issues Emphasis on issues 
and problems of the international lawyer, including conflicts am ng and har 
monization of the legal systems, the migration of | ideas, and pleadi 
proving foreign law. (Examination; research paper with permission of the 
instructor) (Fall—day) 

534 Law of the European Union (2) Schneebaum 
Study of the legal nature and structure of the European 1 nion. Topics include 
the roles of the Court and the other institutions the question of sovereig the 
four freedoms," competition, company law and labor relations agriculture, the 
EU in international law, and the EU of the 21st century. (E xamination) (Spring 


evening) 
536 Law of Japan (2) Grier 
An introduction to the constitutional structure of Japan. includ 


ing political insti 
1 


tutions and the judicial system, the legal profession, criminal law. domes 


tions, business organizations, commercial law, administrative regulation 


tion, dispute resolution, intellectual property, restrictive business practices, and 
trade. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) 
(Fall—evening) 


538 Immigration Law (2) Benitez 
Theory and application of the Immigration and Nationality Act and 8 ( ode of 
Federal Regulations. Examination of practice before the Executive Off ce for 
Immigration Review, Immigration and Naturalization Service Dey nent of 
State, and Department of Labor. Deportation/exclusion it Of status, na 
uralization, and other issues. Enrollment is limited. (Examination) ( Fall—day) 

540 Refugee and Asylum Law Seminar (2) Crosland 


f 


Selected topics from the areas of international 


of refugees and domestic law of political asylum 


' the protection 


limited. (Exam 
ination) (Springe—evening) 
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542 International Banking (2) Hassan 


Study of the legal aspects of international b nking and finance 


international laws and regulations con erning the structure and trar 


of international banks and institutions, T )piCSs 


include the institutional, le 
and regulatory framework for intern 
ment finance; the eme 


velop 
itional commercial banking and develop 


; rules regarding international trade in financial ser 
is . y I Xt banking 
vices; international supervision of banking activities and regulation of banking 


^ i " í ial t ns tuons 
transactions; contractual instruments for international financial transacti 


, site 522 or permis 
and international debt and development crisis. Prerequisite: Law 522 or perm 
sion of the 


instructor. (Examination or research paper with permission ol the 
instructor) (5pring—evening) 

| 544 Foreign Direct Investment (2) Cummin» 
| An examination of the legal, business 


.d in invest 

and financial problems involved in inves 
:| > Y ^ ) Ut 

ing across national borders. Focuses on the strategies and tec hniques for str 


f regulation that 
turing and financing such investments and on the framework of regulation 


1 i tior f fc ign 
f affects such investments. The analysis will include U.S. regulation of fore! 
I " ' Mfe li rna 
1 investors, different types of foreign regulation of U.S. investments, and inter 


i on tr ties 
tional controls on domestic regulation of foreign investment through tre: 


and conventions. Both actual and hy pothetical transnational investments will be 
used to illustrate recurrent issues. A mock r 
requisite: Law 522 or permission of the instructor. (Research paper or exami 
nation) (Spring day) 


à LE re. 
1egouation may be inc luded. Pre 


^ 
" : i . rgenthal 
546 International Law of Human Rights (3 or 4) Buergenth 


: , " » insti 
An overview of international and regional human nights instruments and ir 


: e rican, 
tutions, focusing on the manner in which the United Nations, Inter-Americ | 


° t i anu 
European, and African human rights systems seek to protect individual 
group rights. Examination of the prol 


^ " tered in 
ems these systems have encounterec 
discharging their mandate and exploration of 1 


hen international 
and regional governmental 


ways to strengt ht 
i i ghts 
and nongovernmental efforts in the human Fie? 
t " lents, 
field. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 520; for post-J.D. stude 


i i ) 
permission of instructor may be substituted (Examination) (Fall—day 
ps E tye 
548 Air and Space Law (2) Schwell 


: rspace and 
Study of the development of international law related to the use of air space 


] outer space; analysis of air and space 
I 


nsideration 
governmental and nongovernmental international organizations; considet 


^ s. space tech 

of special problems such as liability resulting from space activities, space nth 
E : ea 

nology and arms control, and pollutior n 
[i 

resources, sensing, et« i 


| l ter 
treaties in force; the role of various H 


1 and contamination of outer space 
Enrollment limited to 25 students Prerequisite ¢ 


. uctor 
current registration: Law 520; for post-J.D. students, permission of instr 


| may be substituted. Credit may not b 
(Research paper) (Fall evening) T 
550 Law of the Sea (2) o: 
International law related 


E : 55 
e ned for both Law 548 and 


J erna 
to the use of ocean space. Development of "^ à 
igh set 
tional law concerning internal waters hig 
| 


territorial sea, contiguous zone 
D. continental shelf, 


a : " indaries, 
fisheries, exclusive economic zone, maritime — nent 
" settle 
marine environment, marine scientific research. deep seabed, and sett pre 
s 
| of disputes. Current | on 


egal and policy issues associated with these area <j 
requisite Or concurrent registration: Law 520; for post-J.D. students, permis 

| of instructor may be subst 
| and 551 


ituted. Credit may not be earned for both Law 
(Spring. —evening) 

International Law of Territory (3) 

Study of the nature 
tory 


551 
of tert 


importance, and implications of international law | 
I incluc 


Analysis of basic international law principles relating to territory 
ing what territory is and what forms 


S 
: [ yw it! 
it can take, how it is acquired he 


1 
j ro akc xamin: 
lost, how it is marked and divided. and how it is affected by history. ! nd dis 
and 
uon of classic international law 


nt of pub- 
cussion of the importance of the conc ept of territory in the developme 


; 

including 
lic international law generally. Exploration of future implications vr study 
those of territorial change not 


cases concerning territorial disputes, 


ane 
on self-determination and human — nay 
" 1 5 me 
of current and future “hot spots." Students who earn credit for Law 55 


earn credit for either Law 548 or 550. ( Examination) 


552 Law of War (2) 


irks 
Human rights law in international ar ( ed cx t xamining the 
origins of the law of war, the 1949 Geneva ( for the Protection of Way 
Victims, the Geneva Protocols of 1977. th« ( Ive Weapons 
Convention, other treaties and customarv int iw relat eans 
methods of warfare, the role of the Intern: ittee of the R ( s 
war crimes and enforcement mechanisms, and « irrent problems in the regu 
tion of hostilities. Prerequisite: Law 520. (Res arch pape Spring—d 

553 International Law, Ethics, and Conflict (2) Power 
Introduction to norms of international law major Western ral tradition 
that govern conflict among and within states l'opics include the U.N. frame 
work for the peaceful settlement of disputes, collective sec irity, and peace 
keeping; individual and collective self defense; intervention on behalf of s 
determination and human rights; arms control and disart ne 
governing the conduct of War and the means of enforcing thes NS | ) 
are discussed with special attention to their application in r« flicts 
(Examination)  (Spring—evening) 

554 International Criminal Law (2) larris 
Study of selected issues attending the appli f criminal nte 
national boundaries. Topics may include war crimes. terr rism, narcotics traf 
ficking, money laundering, business fraud, extraditior id cognition o 
foreign penal judgments. Prior enrollment in Law 520 is recommended but not 
required. (Examination or research paper witl permission of the instructor 
(5pring—evening) 

556 International Arbitration (2) i 
Survey of arbitration and related mechanisms of dispute resolution in the 
international legal system that arise out of commercial. finan ial, and gx 


mental transactions. Analvsis of the arbitration igreement, the process of arb 


tration, and the enforcement of arbi as well as the c 


ples governing the disposition of claims. Rex iew of the v 


and their rules Prerequisite or concurrent registration: | 


26 ) OSI 
J.D. students, permission of instructor may be substitute Ex 
(Fall—evening) 

558 International Negotiations (2) 

rhe art and « ience of international negotiations from practitioners perspex 
tive: analysis of the roles of the legislative and executive branches: « xamination 
of the inter- and intra-agency processes, including pre-, during nego 
tiation; impact of external influences; Panama Canal Treaties La f the Se 


Ireaty; arms control negotiations, with a case studv of the Philippines Bas 
Negotiations. Practical exercises in negotiations. Prereq site Or concurrent r 
istration: Law 520 or 522; for post-J.D. students, permission of instruct 


be substituted. (Research paper) 


562 Public International Law Seminar (2) Buergenthal, Wildhaber 
Group study of contemporary problems in the theory and practice of I 
national law. Limited enrollment. May be repeated for credit if topic differs 
Prerequisite: Law 520 or permission of instructor. (Research paper) Fall anc 
spring—day) 

564 International Business Transactions Seminar (2) Scharffs 
Group study of contemporary problems in international business law ar d pra 
tice. Limited enrollment. Prerequisite: Law 522 or permission « f instructor 
(Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) (Sprir g 
evening) 

568 Human Rights Lawyering (2 or 3) Young 


Examination and assessment of the role of lawyers in the articulation and 


enforcement of international human rights law. Topics include theories 


methods of investigation and fact-finding: inte rpretation and < 


choice of remedies and strategies for case devel pment; and the lawyer's 1 


role in nongovernmental organizations espe ially in observing trials an 


tions and promoting the rule of law. Students n 


y work with n« ngovernmen 
tal international human rights organizations on cases and projects prepare pr 


sentations on human rights procedures, and participate in role plays 


(Examination or research paper) (Spring—day) 
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Oxford-GW International Human Rights Law Program 


rhe courses in this section are available primarily through the Law School's sum 


mer progr 


am on human rights law, offered in conjunction with the University of 


Oxford and held on its campus. Selected courses may also be offered at the Law 


" : / 
School. In addition to the courses listed below, Law 546, International Law Qj 
Human Rights, is also offered as part of the Oxford-GW program curriculum aS 
Fundamentals of International Human Rigbts Lau 


570 


v 
1 
N 


576 


580 


The New Due Process (2) Hoffman 
Examination of the increasingly articulate body of international human rights 


law addressing the rights of individuals to equitable treatment at the hands 7 
bail, 


the state, including international standards regarding detention, arrest, i 
rignt 


search and seizure, punishment, and a range of fair trial rights, such as the 
Spec 1a 


to counsel, the presumption of innocence, and standards of evidence | 
ona 


topics include the rights of defendants and the rules of evidence in internat 
tribunals, such as the Yugoslavian War Crimes Tribunal, as well as the impact 
of international norms in domestic criminal cases. (Examination) 

Comparative Human Rights Institutions (2) 


xamination of the distinctive features of the institutional arrangements fo! in 
protection of human rights in the United States and other countries and region» 
mphasis on developments in the European Union, the Organization for € 
eration and Security in I urope, and inter-American and African systems 


i 1 l ] 
ics to be covered include the availability of regional courts for hearing indivk | 
{ nc 


oop 


[op 


ual cases, documenting human rights violations, and monitoring elections 4 
iuman rights performance. (Examination) 


Human Rights and Refugee Law (2) Shackno"* 
internally 


xamination of the protection of refugees, asylum seekers, and the 
displaced under the UN Refugee Convention and other internatic nal 


1 : ring 
ments, regional accords, and national law. I mphasis is plac ed on conside es g 
anding 


instru- 


the various conceptions of “refugee,” defining persecution, and underst 


the rights of asylum and nonexpulsion. Regional developments in Europe: 
Southeast Asia, and Africa are covered. The predicament of populations at risk, 
especially women and victims of war or conflict, is discussed. The consequence 
for the human rights of forced migrants of humanitarian intervention, sal¢ 
havens, and economic sanctions are analyzed. (Examination and class pats 
ipation) 


International Rights of Women (2) an 
Examination of the international legal regime for the guarantee of won 
rights and why it has been inadequate for the protec tion of women. Topic 
include the evolution of the conventions of the rights and protection of Mee 


gender-specific violence as a violation of human rights; cultural variation : 
the tre : ne 
the treatment of women and development; and the risks fac ed by wo! 


refugees. Consideration is given to the relationship between feminist theory " 
human rights law. (Examination) 

Human Rights Advocacy and Dissemination (2) pen 
This course offers students the opportunity to develop skills in human -— 


1 r : h a5 
advocacy and dissemination. Through the use of simulation exercises, SUS 


^ Nre m f . dies, 
the preparation of petitions to regional and international human rights bx 


un pli 
country condition reports in support of litigation in national courts, and apf is 
} è methoc 


cations for refugee status, students engage in critical analysis of the inc 


and strategies for human rights advocacy at the local, national, regk nal, in 
Is in hum? 


international levels. Emphasis is also placed on the training of officia b- 
rights standards and the dissemination of such information to the general p 

lic. Students who receive credit for Law 570 may not enroll in this course oe 
ulation exercises and class partic ipation) ry 
Individual and Group Rights (2) Thornber, 
Study of the legal instruments that protect the rights of individuals and groups 
and the jurisprudential bases of those instruments. Emphasis on the legal ~ 
that arise under treaties and customary international law as ethnicity co 1- 
play an important role in post-Cold-War politics and the workings of int 


f | law; 
tional organizations. The differing jurisprudential approaches of natural la 
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eral individualism, and communitarianism to the rights of persons and groups 

especially minorities and indigenous peoples. Attention will be given to the 

question of whether modern representative democracies are capable of pro 
tecting minorities and cultural variation. (Examination 
582 Humanitarian Law and Populations at Risk (2) 

Study of the evolution of the laws of war from the seventeenth century through 
the Geneva Conventions and the war crimes jurisprudence of the late twentieth 
century, with primary emphasis on populations at risk in times of war, includ 
ing civilians and prisoners of war. Examination of the application of customary 
and conventional law principles to current conflicts, e.g., the former Yugoslavia 
Somalia, and Iraq. Emphasis on the extent to which humanitarian law constrains 
the actions of international actors, including the United Nations, NATO, and the 
I uropean Union, in their various peace-keeping functions. (Examination) 


Law and Other Disciplines 


590 Jurisprudence (2 or 3) Mitchell 
Basic jurisprudential concepts; nature of law; development of legal institutions; 
jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, historical, sociok gical, func 
tional; law and logic; law and justice; the judicial process; legislative, executive 
administrative decision-making; impact of politics, economics, and scientific 
advance on legal systems; contemporary trends in jurisprudential thought 
(Examination) (Fall—day) 

592 Jurisprudence Seminar (2 or 3) Brauneis, Tuttle 
Selected topics in legal theory to be announced at the time of registration. Enroll- 
ment is limited. (Research paper or examination) (Fall—day) 

593 Professional Responsibility and Ethics Seminar (2) 

Selected topics in professional responsibility and ethics. Intensive study of ques 
tions of lawyer responsibility and ethics raised by professional codes and moral 
philosophy. Prerequisite: Law 218. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) 

594 American Legal History (2 or 3) Hamburger 
Philosophical and historical roots of the American Constitution, with consider 
ation of the writings of Locke, Hobbes, and Montesquieu; the natural law and 
social contract theories; and the application of these concepts in the debates 
surrounding the drafting and ratification of the Constitution. The degree to 
which these concepts have been reflected in decisions of the Supreme Court 
with primary focus on the Marshall Court but consideration also of more recent 
decisions. (Examination or research paper with permission of the instructor) 
(Fall—day) 

595 Race, Racism, and American Law (3) Butler 
Examination of the influence of race and racism on the development of law in 
the United States. The use of law by legislatures and judges, both to enforce 
and to remedy racism in selected contexts, possibly including criminal justice, 
voting rights, public accommodations, education, employment, housing, free 
speech, and family law. The course will also consider the utility of critical race 
theory as a method of legal analysis. (Examination) (Fall—day) 

596 Law and U.S. Economic History (3) Cottrol 
The history of the relationship between law and economics in the United States 
Examination of the effects of law in fostering and retarding economic change 
The role of economic development and economic theory in the evolution of 
legal doctrine and institutions. Topics include methodological issues in eco- 
nomic history, economic influences on labor law, role of slavery and race in 

economic history, gender roles in the labor force, and intellectual property and 
antitrust issues. Must be taken for 3 credits per semester for the full academic 
year. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) (Fall and spring—day) 

598 Law and Economics (2 or 3) 

An introduction to the main features of the “Law and Economics" movement, 

with particular attention to the content, application, and criticisms of the Coase 

theorem. Topics include a brief review of essential aspects of price theory 

(including the concept of a competitive price equilibrium), an introduction to 

the principal notions of welfare optimality (including Pareto and Hicks-Kaldor 

efficiency), and the problems posed by externalities and public goods. Empha- 
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sis on some of the classical works in this field and applications to specific deci 
sions. Prior enrollment in Law 604 is recommended for students with no previ 
ous exposure to economics. (Problem sets and/or take-home examination) 
(Spring—day) 


Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) D. Peterson 
Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-matter categories and deci 
sional contexts as economic regulation of industry, fiscal policy planning g 
ernment research and development practices, foreign trade and investment, anc 
public spending priorities. (Research paper) (Spring—evening) 

Law and Accounting (2) Lockyer, L.A. Cunningham 
Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphasis on corporation 
accounting; legal and accounting implications of specific items in financial state- 
ments of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate transactions disti 
tions, capital adjustments Strongly recommended for students who have a 
no accounting. (Examination and problem assignments) (Fall—evening; 
spring—day) 

Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers (2 or 3) 

Introductory course for lawyers that does not assume or require advanced math 
ematical skills. Application of non legal methods of analysis in public polic y 
problems with attendant evidentiary requirements, including the effective ust 
of experts. Principal non-legal methods of policy analysis, including — 
economic analysis (basic price theory and industrial organization), financia 
analysis (including the roles of financial institutions), and statistical analysis 
Introduction to basic analytic concepts and terminology /jargon, common app 
cations of the analysis in the law, and practical problems of expert witnesse i 
Topic coverage and emphasis will vary with the instructor; see special posting 
for the current semester " 
Law and Literature (2) Schaller 
The law in literature and the law as literature l'hemes include revenge and e 
ribution, interpreting intent, and nx xlern social currents. Readings are selectec 
from Aeschylus, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dickens, Melville, Twain, Galsworthy, 
Kafka, and others, (Oral presentation and writing assignments.) (Fall- — 
Feminist Legal Theory (2) Ride e 
Law and society studied from the point of view of women. The course Meer 
on feminist jurisprudential treatment of gender and examines the prospec a i 
sex equality under the law. Enrollment is limited. (Research paper) (Spring 
day) " 
Law and Psychiatry (2) Chambers, Lew? 


. " A chol 
Designed to expose the lawyer to basic constructs of psychiatry and psy 


ists 
ogy and to explore their implications in legal rules and practice. Psyc p 
and psychologists actively involved in teaching process. Topics include [ » 
chological testing and other assessment te hniques, psychiatric ev alus 
reports, competency in civil and criminal contexts, criminal law matters | dd 
ing criminal responsibility and dispositional issues), civil commitment, E es 
consent, and guardianship. Commercial and educational movies are HUS 1- 
illustrate psychiatric constructs and the workings of a particular mind. Emy i 
SIS is given to the more easily observable mental conditions of dementia, yee | 
sion, and delirium in order to illustrate psychiatric diagnosis. There is d 3 
ily at least one session in a mental institution. (Examination) (Fall- - sky 
Law and Psychology (2) E 
Study of the interaction between psychology and law. Issues include eye 


x -— e detec 
ness identification; hypnotically induced testimony polygraphs and li 


tion in general; jury selection; jury decision making (including the effects E 
size and unanimity requirements); death qualified juries; foreseeability; A bat- 
dural justice; predicting dangerousness; judgments of responsibility; anc ?' 
tered woman syndrome. (Research paper) (Fall—day) 

Medicine for Lawyers (2 or 3) 

Survey of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments of clinical med yess, 
encountered in the practice of law. Medical termin logy, the disease P orma- 
trauma, and industrial medicine. The application of this fundamental in "ation 
tion is demonstrated in personal injury or negligence and malpractice litige 


Y 
= nabling Ü 
as well as in commitment and equitable proceedings. Emphasis on ena y ition) 
P ine 
lawyer to communicate most ef p? 


icine 4° 


fectively with medical specialists. (Exa 
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617 Law and Medicine (2 or 3) Rosenbaum 
Defining and regulating the quality of health care: the tort liability of medical 
professionals and institutions; confidentiality, disclosure, and informed c nsent 
tort reform; the structure of health services delivery: insurance options; prob 
lems of access and cost; antitrust issues personhood, reproduction, human 
experimentation, and patients' rights; death dying, advanced technology, and 
the limits of intervention; hard choices and public policy. (Examination or writ 
ing assignments) (Spring—day) 

Clinics and Outside Placement 


620 Consumer Mediation Clinic (2 or 3) Izumi 


625 


Open to second- and third-year students (first-year students may participate dur 
ing the summer of their first year). Students act as neutral third parties who help 
consumers and businesses resolve disputes by neg tating mutually agreeable 
settlements. Students perform case intake, provide information and referrals 
and mediate assigned cases involving a variety of consumer issues (debt col- 
lection, credit problems, defective goods and services, home improvement con 
tracts, etc.). Students develop problem-s ving techniques as they apply local 
and federal consumer laws. Students must complete four hours of clinic work 
per week for each credit earned (includes mandatory seminar) and must pre- 
sent a brief paper analyzing one of their cases. Advanced students may have an 
opportunity to conduct mediation sessions for consumer cases filed in the D.C 
Department of Consumer and Regulatory Affairs C mplaint Division. Students 
work under the guidance of a supervising attorney with the help of more expe 
rienced student directors who also provide administrative support. Permission 
of the instructor required prior to registration. The grade of H (Honors), P(Pass) 
LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 
Small Business Clinic (2, 3, or 4) Jones 
Under the supervision of the instructor, students assist small businesses and non 
profit organizations with a wide variety of legal issues, including drafting incor 
poration and partnership papers (such as articles of inc rporation and bylaws), 
compliance with local licensing requirements, reviewing and drafting contracts 
and leases, advising on tax problems and related matters; 15-20 hours of work 
per week required. Prerequisite: Law 250 and 300 and permission of instructor 
The grade of H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is given 
for this course. (Fall and spring) 
Civil Litigation Clinic (4) Strand 
Open to third-year students. Participants represent indigent litigants in D.« 
Superior Court. Students are exposed to a range of cases in the Family Division 
(divorce, custody, child support, alimony), and the Civil Division ( landlord-ten- 
ant, small claims, negligence, consumer, prc perty disputes). Work responsibil 
ities include client interviewing, investigation, settlement negotiations, drafting 
of initial pleadings and motions, as well as conducting actual hearings and tri- 
als. Students must have 16 hours per week to devote to this c linic and must par- 
ticipate in both fall and spring semesters Participation is by permission of the 
instructor; applications must be submitted during the spring of the preceding 
academic year. Prerequisite: Law 210, 212, 213, 230, and 360. Law 640 is strongly 
recommended. Eight graded credits are awarded at the end of the academic 
year in this course. (Fall and spring) 
Federal, Criminal, and Appellate Clinic (4) Lyman 
Under supervision of the instructor, third-year students litigate appellate cases, 
primarily direct appeals from criminal convictions in area courts of appeal. Stu- 
dent responsibilities include development of the lawyer/client relationship, 
record review and selection of issues, briefing, and oral argument. A weekly 
seminar addresses the lawyer's role, ethical and procedural problems, litigation 
strategy, and criminal justice issues through rc le-playing, simulation, and writ- 
ten exercises. Student work loads fluctuate, but average about 20 hours per 
week. Enrollment is by permission of the instructor, and applications must be 
submitted during the spring of the preceding academic year. Must be taken for 
the full academic year; 8 graded credits are awarded at the end of the spring 
semester. Prerequisite: Law 210, 212, 213, 230, and 360; Law 650 is recom 
mended. (Fall and spring) 
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Vaccine Injury Clinic (4) Meyers 
This clinic allows approximately ten second- and third-year students, under fac- 
ulty supervision, to represent individuals who have suffered serious vaccine 
related injuries and who are seeking damages in trial and appellate proceed 
ings before the U.S. Court of Federal Claims. A weekly two-hour seminar will 
focus on multidisciplinary (medical/legal) training in vaccine injury issues, and 
on lawyering skills such as client interviewing and counseling and cross exam- 
ination of medical experts. Students will also evaluate Claims Court's program 
as a model for tort reform. Students must devote approximately 16 hours per 
week to the clinic, and participate in both the fall and spring semesters Four 
hours of graded credit are given for each semester. (Fall and spring) 
Environmental Law Clinic (2 or 3) Turley 
Second-, third-, and fourth-year students participate in the J.B. and Maurice C 
Shapiro Environmental Law Clinic, representing clients in envir »nmental litiga- 
tion in both the federal and state systems. Students work under faculty super 
vision in administrative, trial, or appellate actions, particularly citizen suit 
actions. This work includes actions under the Clean Air Act, the Clean Water 
Act, the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation and Liability 
Act, the Endangered Species Act, the Resource Recovery and Conservation Act, 
and the Federal Facilities Compliance Act Permission of the instructor 
required prior to registration. Two or 3 hours of graded credit are given for this 
course. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 430. (Fall and spring) 
Domestic Violence Clinic (4) Meier 
Students in this clinic represent victims of domestic violence, seeking protec- 
tion orders or their enforcement in D.C. Superior Court. Students gain exen 
sive experience interviewing and counseling clients and usually participate 1n 
at least one trial in the course of the year. Students also participate in commu- 
nity projects, through which they learn about the social context of law and the 
difference between legal theory and practice, while developing a broader vision 
of their role as lawyers. An interdisciplinary approach to understanding domes- 
tic violence and working with clients is emphasized, with a clinical psycholo- 
gist consulting on cases and participating in the seminar. The required two-hour 
seminar focuses on the law and psychology of domestic violence and develop- 
ment of lawyering skills. Students should plan to devote 16 to 20 hours per wen 
to this course. Open to third-year students with permission of the instructor. 
Must be taken for the full academic year; 8 graded credits are awarded at the 
end of the spring semester Prerequisite: Law 230 and 360; Law 640 is recom- 
mended. (Fall and spring) 

Immigration Clinic (2, 3, or 4) 

Aliens subject to deportation or exclusion orders in immigration court 
resented by second- and third-year students. Students determine what 
relief from deportation or exclusion, if any, are available to their clients, such 
as political asylum/withholding of deportation, waivers of excludability, anc 
suspension of deportation. Under faculty supervision, students represent pe 
clients in open court in administrative appeals to the Board of Immigration 
Appeals and at judicial review in federal court. Students are expected to assume 
substantial responsibility and initiative in representing their clients. Ten to 
hours of casework per week is usual, although that may increase or decem 
depending on the caseload. A two-hour weekly seminar is required. Ben 
the clients are from all over the world, cultural sensitivity is essential; foreign 
language skills are welcome but not required. Permission of the instructor E 
required prior to registration. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 227 
The grade H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), or NC (No Credit) is given " 
this course. (Fall and spring) 

Health Insurance Counseling Clinic (2) 

Under faculty supervision, second- and third-year students provide 
information and assist in providing legal representatic yn to older D.C. 
who are having difficulty with medical bills, Medicare, Medicaid, and ace 
health insurance problems. Students perform two hours of intake at the of d 
or by home visit each week, attend the weekly two-hour health insurance ws 
inar, and take major responsibility for up to five cases during the semester. Are? ; 
of legal representation include Medicaid, “Medigap” insurance, HMO or! for 
aged care coverage under Medicare; appeals regarding denial of payment 
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hospital or home health care before the utilization review organization or 
appropriate judicial forum; negotiating with collection agencies and billing 
offices regarding payment of medical bills. Student should expect to devote 10 
hours per week to this course The grade of H (Honors), P(Pass), LP(Low Pass 
or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) 

Administrative Advocacy Clinic (2) Gutman, L.E. Cunningham 
Under faculty supervision, second- and third-year students represent low 
and D.C. administrative agencies and, 


income and elderly clients before fede 
on Occasion, in court. Students have primary responsibility for interviewing and 
counseling clients and using oral and written advocacy skills to advance claims 
informally and in administrative hearings. Students work in the areas of Social 
Security, disability, food stamps, AFDC, and other public entitlement programs 
Students also draft wills, powers of attorney, and other legal documents. Partic- 
ipants in the clinic are expected to work eight hours per week and attend a two 
hour weekly seminar. Because of federal conflict of interest rules, students gen 
erally may not participate in the clinic while employed, with or without pay, by 
the federal government. The grade of H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass), or 
NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall, spring, summer) 
Outside Placement (1, 2, 3, or 4) Fitzgerald, Gutman 
Students arrange independent projects with state or federal public interest orga 
nizations for academic credit. A compilation of suggested projects is available 
at the Community Legal Clinics office. Projects must receive prior approval by 
the instructor. Students who wish to work with the bankruptcy division of Lau 
tudents in Court for 2 or 3 credits should register for this course. The grade of 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. Students may earn no 
more than a total of 8 credit hours in this course. (Fall, spring, summer) 
Law Students in Court (4) Hay 
A clinical program in trial advocacy, offering an opportunity to develop skills 
as a trial lawyer while representing indigent persons in the Superior Court of 
the District of Columbia. Students may participate in either the civil division 
(which focuses primarily upon the representation of tenants in landlord-tenant 
actions, but also handles some consumer, negligence, and other civil matters) 
or the criminal division (in which student litigators defend persons charged with 
misdemeanor offenses). Students in both divisions have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in jury trials. They are responsible for all aspects of litigation under the 
supervision of clinical instructors: interviewing clients and witnesses, conduct 
ing investigations, preparing pleadings, engaging in settlement negotiations or 
plea bargaining, and conducting all motions hearings and trials pursuant to the 
Superior Court's third-year practice rule. Only third-year students who have 
completed Law 210, 212, 213, 230, and 360 may participate in the clinic. Semi 
nars are held in the civil division on Monday evenings and in the criminal divi- 
sion on Wednesday evenings. Students must have one day per week available 
for court appearances and plan to devote approximately 20 hours per week to 
the clinic. Students must participate in the program for two consecutive semes- 
ters, beginning in either the summer or fall. Application must be made during 
the spring semester of the prec eding academic year. This course may not be 
taken at the same time as Law 624 or any litigating activities in Law 632. Enroll- 
ment is limited, with selection by lottery. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No 
Credit) is given for this course. For the bankruptcy division of Law Students in 
Court, see Law 633, Outside Placement. (Fall, spring, summer) 
Disabled People and the Law (2) Banzhaf 
Examination of those areas in which persons with disabilities have traditionally 
been denied some right or benefit afforded other persons in our society and 
have resorted to legal action; introduction to statutes and agencies designed to 
protect people with disabilities. Students may choose to prepare a research 


i 


paper (and receive legal writing credit and a numerical grade) or to gain prac- 
tical experience doing a clinical project (on a CR/NC basis). (Spring—day) 

Law and the Deaf (1, 2, or 3) Banzhaf 
Work with the National Center for Law and the Deaf in bringing legal informa- 
tion, services, and representation to the more than 13 million Americans who 
are deaf or hearing-impaired. The Center is designed to help make the hearing- 
impaired aware of their legal rights and to assist them in solving their legal and 
law-related problems. Students may participate in one or more projects: (1) 
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counseling persons with hearing impairments about legal problems at a k » 
in clinic usually held on the Gallaudet College campus; (2) preparing anc Pih 
ticipating in workshops for hearing-impaired persons to acquaint em 
their rights and obligations under the law; (3) assisting in representing the pd 
ests of deaf and hearing-impaired persons in judicial and creo i | mc 
ceedings; (4) preparing research papers on topics related to law and - as 
or preparing handbooks explaining legal topics to the hearing-impairec bec 
dents may learn some sign language but will be assisted by trained pin 
when dealing with deaf individuals. Approximately 60 hours of work p wee 
ter is required for each credit hour. Students may repeat this course for a mid 
imum of 8 credit hours of credit. This course may not be taken at the -— Dé 
as Law 634 or any litigating activities in Law 632. The grade of CR (Credi 

NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) adel 
Legal Activism (2 or 3) I wei 
Study of the legal process, not to benefit individual clients, but as a po E 
tool for affecting social change and advancing the public interest Topic xt 
cussed in a two-hour seminar meeting each week include principles je uidi 
mizing legal leverage, legal judo, guerrilla law, working with the press re Am. 
bers of Congress, drafting of legal documents, unusual legal tools SEN : Mob 
negotiation, making money from public interest law, etc. Students may dd 
to bring a public interest legal action before an agency or in court or we nde 

take another legal action project for 3 credits and receive a numerica e idi 
Alternatively, students may do research on a topic related to public interest l2 
for 2 credits on a CR/NC basis. (Fall—day) Staff 
Intensive Clinical Placement (arr.) fa legal 
Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest activities ol se 
nature (including aid to indigents, support of public interest nonprofit z ' Pai 
rations, and support of governmental agencies or courts) may be —— 
will be supervised by a faculty member. Projects must be approved in dne 
by the Law School Supervisory Committee (three members) both as to wi ih 
the project is appropriate and as to the number of credit hours to be gr: This 
A maximum of 10 credit hours may be taken in one or two peragere 
course is open to a limited number of third-year students. The grade CR(C 


or NC(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall, spring, summer) 


Skills and Simulation Courses 


Trial Advocacy (3) Saltzburg, Levie, Gilligan, Rader, cnn 
Gierke, Kennedy, Andewelt, Mir 
mphasis on procedural, evidentiary, tt 
nced by trial lawyers in actual cases — "dri 
positions and other discovery methods, p 
, jury selection, the use of experts, direct and crc jss-€ = clos- 
introduction of documents, courtroom techniques, and opening hi 
ing arguments. Role playing in simulated courtroom situations. Once y dean. 
no student may drop this course without the express permission " : she NC 
Prerequisite: Law 230. The grade H (Honors), P (Pass), LP (Low Pass ers and 
(No Credit) is given for this course. Enrollment is limited. (Short paper 

exercises) (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer) jackson 
Federal Trial Practice (2) ae 
Presentation of c 
federal court. P. 


Pretrial and trial techniques with e 
and ethical problems experie 
drafting, pretrial motions, de 
tion of witnesses 
tion, 


- ieicrarion in 
ases focusing on the critical procedural stages of ae ror 
retrial motions and discc very, including depositions x rtroom 
expert witnesses, witness examination, introduction of evidence, d cases 
techniques, and oral argument, are covered using pleadings from — regis- 
tried in federal court. Prerequisite: Law 212: prerequisite or ORP: 
tration: Law 230. The grade CR (Credit) or NC( No Credit) is given for this 
Enrollment is limited. (Fall and spring—evening) sbinson 
Pre-Trial Advocacy (2) = wes role- 
Pre-trial and trial te 


: EM actice 
chniques of civil discovery and motions pract resent 
playing in simul 


zm ihre, *law firms" that re s 
ated cases. The class is divided into “law firms” th id Dre-tra 
‘trial stage. Students are required to pr positions, 
xtensive discovery, including conduct of def 
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argument on discovery motions to compel or sanctions preparation and ser 


for admissions, and 


vice of interrogatories, requests for pr duction requests 
motions for physical and mental examinations. The course ends with a five 

hour mock trial by jury. (Simulation and paper) (Spring—day) 

Moot Court (1 or 2) Harrington-McBride 
The Moot Court Board sponsors three upper-level, intrascholastic competitions 
each year. The Van Vleck Constitutional Law Moot Court 4 ompetition consists 
of a preliminary round, for which students earn 1 credit. and quarter-fir 
final, and final rounds; those students who advance bevond the preliminary 
round earn 1 additional credit. All participants in the Jessup International Law 


Sel 


Moot Court Competition earn 1 credit; finalists of the in-house Jessup Con pe 
tition earn a second credit and represent the Law School at the Jessup Region 
als, earning a third credit for this interscholastic round l 
Giles S. Rich Intellectual Property Law Moot Court Ci ition earn 1 credit 


finalists of the in-house Giles Rich € ompetition earn a second credit and rep 


participants in the 


resent the Law School at the Giles Rich Regionals, earning a third credit for this 
interscholastic round. In no event may a student receive m 
credits for intra- and interscholastic competitions under Law 644 and/or Law 
654. Once registered, no student may drop this course without the express per 
mission of the dean. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this 
course. (Fall and spring) 


Mediation (2) Izumi, Ray, Ostermever 
1 


com 


nediators 


Consideration of the growing use of mediation to resolve disputes 


parison with other dispute resolution processes. Taking the roles of r 
and disputants, students participate in a number of simul 


side of class. Mock mediations are conducted individu 


itions, both in and out 
ly and with a co-medi 
ator. Examination of practical and ethical issues; applicability to various sub 
stantive areas including contract, tort, consumer, family, criminal, discrimination. 


and landlord/tenant. Students are expected to fill out role-play ing evaluations 
of themselves and classmates on a regular basis and to write a 15-page pay 


(which does not count toward fulfilling the legal w riting requirement) discussing 
a particular application of mediation or other dispute resolution process or an 
ethical or legal question involving mediation. Class attendance is 1 
Enrollment is limited. Credit may not be earned for t 
(Fall—day and evening) 

Alternative Dispute Resolution (2) Hoffman 
Theoretical and practical aspects of negotiating ar 


ItOry 


Law 646 and 647 


j transactions and 
disputes. Techniques studied include neutral evaluation regulatory negotia 

tions, mini-trials, settlement judge approaches, arbitration, and other “hybrids 

Students participate in a number of simulated disputes related to various prac 

tice areas, both in and outside of class. Enrollment is limited. Students who earn 
credit for Law 647 may not earn credit for either Law 646 or 648. (Role playing 
and written assignments) (Spring—evening) 

Negotiations (2 or 3) Craver, Ray, Ostermeyer, Hoffman 
Examination of the negotiation process employed by legal practitioners. The 
assigned text considers the negotiation process, negotiating techni jues, verbal 
and nonverbal communication, and other factors that influence these interper 

sonal transactions. Students engage in negotiation exercises that enable them 
to practice the art of negotiating and to examine their personal strengths and 
weaknesses. Grades are determined in meaningful part by the results obtained 

vis-a-vis other class members, from these exercises. Students are also required 
to prepare a short paper on a topic pertaining to the negotiation process. Enroll 


ment is limited. Credit may not be earned for both Law 648 and 647 Fall 
day and evening; spring—day) 
Client Interviewing and Counseling (2) Valdez, H. White 


Practice with gathering and evaluating facts supplied by clients, followed by 
presentations of advice based on consideration of facts and applicable law. Dis- 
cussion of interpersonal aspects of client relations and ethical problems that 
may arise in the context of client interviews. Students participate in simulated 
interviews, portraying both clients and attorneys. A paper discussing some 
aspect of the interviewing and counseling process is required. Enrollment is lim 
ited. (Simulation and paper) (Fall and spring—day) 


652 


654 


656 


658 


659 


660 


661 


662 


666 
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Advanced Oral Advocacy (2) 

Focus on persuasive use of language and oral communication skills in litigation 
and nonlitigation contexts. Study of historical and modern rhetoric, effective use 
of language, legal and other authority, facts, and speaking techniques. Students 
research, write, perform, and receive feedback on oral presentations in appel 
late, trial, legislative, and expository settings. Enrollment is limited. (Writing 
assignments and oral presentations) 

Trial Court Competition (1 or 2) Harrington-McBride 
The Trial Court Board sponsors an intrascholastic competition in the fall semes- 
ter. The competition offers students an opportunity to practice trial skills and 
serves as a basis for selection of teams to represent the Law Sc hool at various 
interscholastic trial competitions. The competition requires a two-person team 
to prepare a written trial brief and argue its case before a judge and jury The 
competition also provides a seminar on trial advocacy skills, strategies, and tech 
niques. Students who participate in the fall competition receive 1 academk 
credit. Those students attending interscholastic trial competitions in the spring 
semester receive 2 additional credits. Under no circumstances may a student 
receive more than a total of 3 hours of credit for intra- and interscholastic com 
petitions under Law 654 and/or Law 644. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No 
Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) j 
Independent Legal Writing (1 or 2) staff 
Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a full-time member of 
the faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether the work required 
for the topic selected justifies 1 or 2 credit hours of credit. If elected for 1 hour 
of credit, this course may be repeated to meet the legal writing requirement for 
the degree. Approval of the faculty member is required prior to registration 
See recommended guidelines under Academic Regulations, Research Paper? 
(Research paper) (Fall, spring, summer—as arranged) 

Law Review (1, 2, 3, or 4) 

Limited to members of the student staff of the Lat» Review. A maximum of 4 
credit hours may be earned in this course. The grade CR (Credit) or NC lod 
Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

Journal of International Law and Economics (1, 2, 3, or 4) 

Limited to members of the student staff of the Journal of International Law and 
Economics. A maximum of 4 credit hours may be earned in this course. The 
grade CR (Credit) or NC(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring 
as arranged) 

The Environmental Lawyer (1, 2, 3, or 4) Reitze, Geltman 
Limited to members of the student staff of The Environmental Lawyer. A max 
imum of 4 credit hours may be earned in this course. LL.M. students are eligi- 
ble for membership but may not receive academic credit for the course The 
grade CR (Credit) or NC(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring 
as arranged) 

Public Contract Law Journal (1, 2, 3, or 4) Lees, J. Schwartz 
Limited to the members of the student staff of the Public Contract Law Journa 
J.D. candidates may earn a maximum of 4 credit hours and LL.M. candidates 
may earn a maximum of 2 credit hours in this course. The grade CR( Credit) of 
NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—as arranged) — E 
Intellectual Property Law Journal (1, 2, 3, or 4) Schafine E 
Limited to members of the student staff of The American Intellectual Proper) 
Law Association Quarterly Journal. A maximum of 4 credit hours may be ama 
in this course. LL.M. students are eligible for membership but may not pes 
academic credit for this course. The grade CR (Credit) or NC(No Credit) is give! 
for this course. (Fall and spring—as arranged) di 
Research and Writing Fellow (2) er 
Limited to students selected to assist in teaching first-year Legal Research game 
Writing (Law 217) and Introduction to Advocacy (Law 218). Two credit ne 
may be earned in both the fall and spring semesters. The grade of CR (Cree 2 
or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—day and evening 


URSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Special Courses for Graduate Law Students 


690-91 


694 


696 


697 


698 


Thesis (2-2) 

Students must register for two successive semesters and cannot register for both 
sections in one semester (Fall, spring, summer) 

Introduction to American Law (3) Buergenthal, Cummins 
Required for graduate students holding a foreign law degree only, this course 
focuses on the fundamental doctrinal and methodological characteristics of the 
American legal system. The approach will be comparative in nature and will 
deal with selected topics drawn, inter alia, from constitutional law, the law of 
torts, contracts, civil procedure, and c« ynflicts of law. American legal education, 
the judicial system, and the legal profession are also discussed. (Examination) 
(Fall—day) 

Graduate Independent Legal Writing (1 or 2) Staff 
Limited to graduate students with at least a B average who have had a seminar 
or comparable course in the field of proposed research. Students are responsi- 
ble for obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is willing to sponsor 
their research. This adviser's name must be submitted to the dean at registra 
tion. Work must be completed within the semester. Students may repeat this 
course once for credit with the approval of the dean. (Research paper) (Fall, 
spring, summer) 

Graduate Clinical Studies (1, 2, 5, or 4) Staff 
Limited to LL.M. candidates. Practical experience in the student's area of spe- 
cialization or interest. The student may work with a government agency, con- 
gressional committee, court, or other such entity performing tasks normally 
assigned to an attorney. Course approval must be obtained from the student's 
faculty adviser and/or the dean. Students enrolled in either the Environmental 
Law or Government Contracts program should refer to Law 468 and Law 510 
A maximum of 4 credit hours may be applied toward graduation. Five hours of 
work per week are required for eac h credit. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No 
Credit) is given for this course. (Fall, spring, summer) 

Dissertation Research (0) 

Candidates for the Doctor of Juridical Science degree must register for this 
course in four consecutive semesters (excluding the summer session), begin- 
ning with the semester of matriculation. No academic credit is given for this 


course 


Alphabetical List of Courses 


Courses marked with an asterisk are not offered in 1996-97. 
Courses offered through Oxford-GW Summer Program are marked with a dagger 


Adjudicatory Criminal Prc cedure (362) Broadcast and Cable Regulation (413)* 


Administrative Advocacy Clinic (632) Business Planning (296) 
Administrative Law (400) Chemical and Biotech Patent Law 
Admiralty (293) (480) 

Advanced Oral Advocacy (652)* Civil Litigation Clinic (624) 
Advanced Torts Seminar (358)* Civil Procedure I (212) 

Agency and Partnership (294) Civil Procedure II (213) 

Air and Space Law (548) Civil Procedure Seminar (249)* 

Air Pollution Control I (432) Civil Rights and Civil Liberties in 
Air Pollution Control II (433) Education (389) 

Alternative Dispute Resolution (647) Civil Rights Legislation (388) 
American Legal History (594) Client Interviewing and Counseling 
Antitrust Law (402) (650) 

Appellate Practice (246) Coastal, Navigation, and Wetland 
Banking Law I (290) Resource Law (437) 

Banking Law II (291)* Commercial Law Seminar (288) 
Banking Law Seminar (292) Commercial Paper-Payment Systems 


Biotechnology Patent Policy (486)* (282) 


Comparative Human Rights 
Institutions (572 n 
Comparative Law (532) 
Comparative Military Law (244) 
Comparative Public Procurement 
(508)* 
Complex Litigation (236) 
Computer Law (484) 
Conflict of Laws (234) 
Constitutional Law I (214) 
Constitutional Law I] (380) 
Constitutional Law 
Court (395) 
Constitutional Law Seminar (399) 
Consumer Mediation Clinic (620) 
Consumer Protection Law (286) 
Contracts I (202) 
Contracts II (203) 
Control of Solid and Hazardous 
Wastes (RCRA & CERCLA) (442) 
Copyright Law (472) 
Corporate Finance (25 +) 
Corporate Taxation (302) 
Corporation Law Seminar (202) 
Corporations (250) 
Creditors’ Rights and Debtors’ 
Protection (284) 
Criminal Law (210) 
Criminal Law and P 
(379) 
Criminal Pr cedure (360) 
Disabled People and the Law (635) 
Dissertation Research ( 698) 
Domestic Violence Clinic (628) 
Drugs and the Law (372) 
Employee Benefit Plans (272) 
Employment Discrimination Law (390) 
Energy Law (438) 
Environmenta Crimes (464) 
Environmenta Crimes Project (465) 
Environmenta Issues in Business 
Transactions (452) 
Environmental Law (430) 
Environmental Law Clinic (627) 
Environmental Law Seminar (466) 
Environmenta Lawyer (660) 
Environmenta Legislation Project 
(467) 


and the Supreme 


rocedure Seminar 


Environmental Negotiations (458) 

Environmental Planning (456)* 

Equity (240) 

Estate and Gift Taxation (306) 

Evidence (230) 

Family Law I: Marriage 
(348) 

Family Law II: Parent. Child, 
(349) 


and Divorce 


and State 
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Family Law Seminar (352) 
Federal Courts (232) 
Federal, Criminal, and Appellate Clinic 
(625) 
Federal Facilities Environmental Law 
Issues (450) 
Federal Income Taxation (300) 
Federal Indian Law (397) 
Federal Sentencing Seminar (374) 
Federal Trial Practice (642) 
Feminist Legal Theory (608) 
Food and Drug Law (408) 
Foreign Direct Investment (544) 
Foreign Relations and National 
Security Law (386)* 
Forensic Science (370) 
Formation of Government Contracts 
(502) 
Gender Discrimination and the Law 
(392) 
Government Contracts (500) 
Government Contracts Cost and 
Pricing (506) 
Government Contracts Seminar (509) 
Government Lawyering Seminar 
(420)* 
Graduate Environmental Placement 
(408) 

Graduate Government Contracts 
Placement (510) i 
Graduate Independent Legal Writing 

(696) 
Graduate Outside Placement (697) 
Health Care Law (410) 
Health Care Law Seminar (411) "" 
Health Insurance Counseling Clinic 
(631) 
Housing Rights Law (338) 
Human Rights Advocacy and 
Dissemination (578)+ 
Human Rights and Refugee Law 
(5741 Ma... 
Human Rights and Women (576) 
Human Rights Lawyering (568) 
Humanitarian Law and Populations at 
Risk (582)+ 
Immigration Clinic (630) 
Immigration Law (538) : 
Independent Legal Writing (656) : 
Individual and Group Rights Goo 
Individual Employment Rights (268 
Insurance (298) hee 
Intellectual Property Antitrust Seminar 
(494) 
Intellectual Property Issues Short 
Seminar (498) 


-nal (662) 
Intellectual Property Law Journal (0 


Intellectual Property Law Seminar 
(496) 
Intensive Clinical Placement (638) 
International and Comparative Patent 
Law (490) 
International Arbitration (556) 
International Banking (542) 
International Business Transactions 
(522) 
International Business Transactions 
Seminar (564)* 
International Commercial Law (524) 
International Criminal Law (554) 
International Environmental Law (454) 
International Law (520) 
International Law, Ethics, and Conflict 
(553) 
International Law of Human Rights 
(546) 
International Law of Territory (551)* 
International Litigation (528) 
International Negotiations (558)* 
International Organizations (530) 
International Trade and 
Environmental Law (435) 
Introduction to Advocacy (217) 
Introduction to American Law (694) 
Japanese Patent Policy (488) 
Journal of International Law and Eco- 
nomics (659) 
Jurisprudence (590) 
Jurisprudence Seminar (592) 
Labor and Employment Law Seminar 
(276) 
Labor Law (266) 
Labor Standards (274) 
Land Development Law (336) 
Land Use Law (332) 
Law and Accounting (602) 
Law and Criminology (366) 
Law and Economics (598)* 
Law and Literature (606) 
Law and Medicine (617) 
Law and Psychiatry (614) 
Law and Psychology (615) 
Law and the Deaf (636) 
Law and U.S. Economic History (596) 
Law of Criminal Corrections (368) 
Law of Japan (536) 
Law of Privacy (398) 
Law of Real Estate Financing (334) 
Law of Separation of Powers (384) 
Law of the European Union (534) 
Law of the Sea (550) 
Law of War (552) 
Law Review (658) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Law, Science, and Technology 
seminar (462) 
Law Students in Court (634) 
Legal Activism (637) 
Legal Research and Writing (216) 
Legislation (416) 
Legislative Analysis and Drafting (418) 
Licensing of Intellectual Property 
Rights (478) 
Local Government Law (422)* 
Mediation (646) 
Medicine for Lawyers (616)* 
Modern Real Estate Transactions (330) 
Moot Court (644) 
Natural Resources Law I (440) 
Natural Resources Law II (441) 
Natural Resources Taxation (310)* 
Negotiations (648) 
Nonprofit Organizations: Law and 
Taxation (314)* 
Nuclear Energy Law (446)* 
Outside Placement (633) 
Partnership Taxation (304) 
Patent Enforcement (482) 
Patent Law (470) 
Patent Policy and Practice (476)* 
Pension Law and Taxation (307) 
Performance of Government Contracts 
(503) 
Pre-Trial Advocacy (643) 
Print Media Law (412) 
Prisoners Project (376) 
Products Liability (354) 
Professional Responsibility and Ethics 
(218) 
Professional Responsibility and Ethics 
Seminar (593)* 
Property (208) 
Property and Real Estate Seminar 
(340) 
Public Contract Law Journal (661) 
Public Economic Policy and the Law 
(600) 
Public International Law Seminar 
(562) 
Public Law Seminar (426) 
Quantitative Analysis for Lawyers 
(604)* 
Race, Racism, and American Law 
(595) 
Real Estate and Income Taxation (308) 
Refugee and Asylum Law (540) 
Regulated Industries (406) 
Regulation of Foreign Trade (526) 
Regulation of Investment Companies 
and Advisers (260) 


Regulation of Pesticides and Industrial 
Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (444) 

Regulation of Securities Markets and 
Professionals (258) 

Regulation of the Telephone Industry 
(414) 

Remedies (238) 

Research and Writing Fellow (666) 

Secured Transactions (280) 

Securities Law Seminar (264) 

Securities Regulation (252) 

Sexuality and the Law (394) 

Small Business Clinic (621) 

Sports Law (295) 

State and Local Taxation (316)* 

Takeovers and Tender Offers (256) 

Tax Policy Seminar (318)* 
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Taxation of International Transactions 
(312) 

The New Due Process (570)+ 

Thesis (690-91) 

Torts (206) 

Toxic Tort Litigation (449) 

Trademark Law (474) 

Trial Advocacy (640) 

Trial Court Competition (654) 

Trusts and Estates I (342) 

Trusts and Estates II (343) 

Unfair Trade Practices (404) 

Vaccine Injury Clinic (626) 

Water Pollution Control (434) 

Water Resources Law (436) 

White Collar Crime (364) 


The University 


History and Organization 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as the Columbian 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was chz inged in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington University 
The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, is an intan- 
gible one 

George Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he hoped 
that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all parts of the 
country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off jx al preju- 
dices and gaining at first hand a knowle dge of the practice, as well as the theory, 
of republic: in government. To further the materi: liz: ation of his hopes, Washing- 
ton left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company “towards the endow- 
ment of a University to be established within the limits of the District of Colum 
bia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that government poule 
incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Congress never extended “ 
fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out of existence, and W; Lino 
ton's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great mis- 
sionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministers and 
laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in the District 
of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend Luther Rice. 
they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress for a charter. 
After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a charter, which was 
approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the College's 
nonsectarian character, it provided *that persons of every religious denomination 
shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as Presi 
dent, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said College, or denied 
any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his 
sentiments in matters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian C« llege, 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from Florida 
Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was located 
downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, the buildings 
of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and Fifteenth 
Streets. 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familia arly known as Foggy Bottom, between 
Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. The area 
contains several reminders of historic interest to the University. President Monroe, 
who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President of the Board 
of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 50 years the pastor of a 
church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and 
E Streets as the site of the National University he had hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian School of Arts and 
Sciences and the professional schools, which include the Law School, the Elliott 
School of International Affairs, the Graduate School of Education and Human 
Development, and the Schools of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and 
Applied Science, and Business and Public Management. 
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Academic Status 


The George Washington 1 niversity is accredited by its regional accrediting agen 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. The 1 niversity is on the 


approved list of the American Association of | Iniversity Women and is a member 
of the College Board. 


Location 


The University is in dow ntown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White House, 
the World Bank, the Cx rcoran Gallery of Art. the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the General Services Administration, the National Academy 
of Sciences, and the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 

A campus in Northern Virginia for graduate 
fessional development programs is located alo 
7, just to the west of Route 


studies, research projects, and pro- 
ng the high-tech corridor on Route 
28, in Loudoun County. 


The Board of Trustees of the University 

The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees o 
which the President of the University is an ex officio member. Trustees who are 
GW alumni are indicated by an asterisk. Locations are indicated for trustees out- 
side the Washington metr )politan area. 

John D. Zeglis, Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 

Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman Emeritus 

Charles T. Manatt, Vice Cbairman 

Nancy Broyhill, Secretary 

Carolynn Reid-Wallace. 


Assistant Secretary 


*John P. Benison, Communications Assistant, Office of the Economy and tbe 
Environment, Environmental Protection Agency ; 

"Luther W. Brady, Professor and Cbairman, Department of Radiation Oncolog) 
and Nuclear Medicine, Habnemann University, Pbiladelpbia, Pa 

"Joseph L. Brand, Partner. Patton Boggs, L.L.P. 

"Nancy Broyhill, Realtor 

“Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chair 


man, Carr Realty Corporation 
*Sheldon S. Cohen, 7 


'artner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius 
*Elizabeth A. Cowles, Cowles Publishing Company, Spokane, Wash. 
Myron P. Curzan, Of Counsel, Arnold & Porter 
"Heather S. Foley 
"Jean S. Fugett, Jr., Attorney, Baltimore, Md. 
"Morton I. Funger, Chairman of the Board. Community Realty Co., Inc. 
Estelle Gelman, President Gelman Companies 
David J. Gladstone. Chairman, Allied Capital 
"Edward W. Gnehm. Jr., Deputy Representative of the United States to tbe 
United Nations, New York, N. Y. 
*Edward Grebow, Executive Vice President, CBS Inc., New York, N.Y. 
*Patricia D. Gurne, Director, Jackson & Campbell 
*Howard P. Hoffman, President, Howard P. Hoffman Group, Inc., 
Ligbtbouse Point, Fla. 


Lawrence A. Hough, President/CEO, Student Loan Marketing Association 


"John M. Kucharski. Chairman and CEO, EG&G. Inc., Wellesley, Mass. 
"Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation 

"Eric Lindner, Chairman and CEO, Colonial Parking, Inc. 

"Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps & Phillips 


W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank 


UNIVERSITY 


*Darla Dee Moore, Rainwater, Inc., New York, N.) 

"David Parker, Assistant Attorney General, State Attorney General's Office. 
New York, N.) 

“Robert G. Perry, President, Complete Communications, Inc 

*Carolynn Reid-Wallace, Senior Vice President for Education and Pri ramming 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

“Robert A. Rosenfeld, Chairman, Heller, Ehrman, White & Mc. 1uliffe 

San Francisco, Calif. 

‘J. James Rowsey, Chairman and James P. and Heather Gills Professor, 

Department of Opbtbalmology, University of Soutb Florida, Tampa, Florida 

*William P. Rutledge, CEO, Teledyne, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Dennis Shepard, Director, Shepard Eye Center, Santa Maria, « alif 

Edgar E. Smith, Educational Consultant, Lexington, Mass 

Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction, In 

*Robert L. Tull, Chairman of the Board, Security Storage « ompan) 

*Mark R. Warner, Managing Director, Columbia € apital Corporation 

"Jin H. Weatherly, President, Weatherly & Compan) 

‘J. McDonald Williams, Chairman, Trammell Crow Company, Dallas, Texas 

John D. Zeglis, Senior Vice President-General Counsel and Got ernment 
Affairs, ATGT, Basking Ridge, N.] 


Emeritus Trustees 


*Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon 

"Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation 

"Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, Tbe George Wasbington 
University 

Mortimer M. Caplin, Senior Member, Caplin & Drysdale 

"L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail € orporation 

Katharine Graham, Chairman of tbe Executive Committee, The V ashington 
Post Company 

*Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant 

"Joseph D. Hughes, Retired Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon and Sons 

*David M. Kennedy, Retired; Formerly U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, U.S 
Ambassador, Cbairman of Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 

Melvin R. Laird, Former U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor. National 
and International Affairs, Reader's Digest Association, Inc 

*Thaddeus A. Lindner, Founding Director, Colonial Parking, In 

"John R. Manning, Retired Division Director, Office of General Counsel, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 

"James M. Mitchell, Management Consultant 

John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling 

*James O Wright, Retired € orporate Executive 

Joseph S. Wright, Retired Cbairman, Zenitb Radio Corporation 


Honorary Trustees 
F. Elwood Davis, Attorney 
Dorothy Shapiro, President, J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Trust 


Officers of Administration 


The University 

Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., LH.D., President 

Walter M. Bortz III, B.S., Vice President for Administrative and 
Information Services 

Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and 

Academic Support Services 
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Linda B. Salamon, Ph.D., Interim Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Louis H. Katz, M.B.A., Vic e President and Treasurer 


Allan B. Weingold, M.D.. Vice President for Medic al Affairs P 
Michael J. Worth, Ph.D.. Vice President for Development and Alumni Affairs 


The Law School 


Jack Harlan Friedenthal, J.D., Dean ien 
Peter Raven-Hansen, J.D., Associate Dean for Academic Affairs * 
John Smith Jenkins, M.A ; J.D., Associate Dean for Administrative Affairs 


Alfreda Robinson, M.A.. J.D., Associate Dean for Student Affairs and Graduate 
Studies 


Eric Scott Sirulnik, KD. TLN 
Development 
Robert V. Stanek. TD 


Associate Dean for Clinical Affairs and Research 


Assistant Dean; Director of Admissions and Financial Aid 

Frank D. Durand, J.D., Assistant Dean for Student Affairs 

Catherine C. Harrington-McBride, J.D., Deputy Assistant Dean; Assistant 
Director of Legal Research and Writing 

Leslie W. Borak. M.A., Director of De 

Rosanne L. O'Hara, M.S.Ed , Dire 

Adèle Valois, B.A., Dire 


velopment 

ctor of Academic Support Services 
'ctor of Alumni Relations 

The Law Library 


Scott B. Pagel, M.LS., J.D., 
Information Services 
Jennie C. Meade, M.A.. M.LS., J.D., 

Deputy Assistant De 
Virginia M. Bryant, 
Coordinator 

Susan E. Chinoransky, M.L S.. Cataloger 

Sheila Collins, M.L.S.. J.D., Collection Services Librarian 
Richard Dennis, M.L S.. Computer Services Librarian 

Karen B. Douglas, M.L S.. Head of Acquisitions/Serials 

Katharine Ewing, M.S., M.L.S.. International Foreign Law Librarian 
Leonard E. Klein. M.S., J.D., Legal Research Librarian 

Germaine L. Leahy, M.L.S., Head of Reference 

Leslie A. Lee, M.LS., J.D., Reference Librarian 

Maureen M Simpson, M.S.L.S., Head of Research Services 

Patricia A. Tobin. M.LS., Reference Librarian 


Michelle M. Wu. M.LS., J.D., Government Documents Reference Librarian 


Director of the Law Library; Assistant Dean for 


Associate Director of tbe Law Library; 
an for Information Services 
M.LS., Head of Cataloging and Technic al Services 


Alumni Associations 


General Alumni Association 
The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to associ- 
ate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to 
promote the general welfare of the University. Parke: n i 

Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school of the 1 niversity 
and who have left the University in good standing, or any person who is or has 
been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the University, 
or of the Board of Trustees of the University, l a 

The affairs of the As« ciation are directed by a Governing Board, the pees! 
of whose members represent the constituent alumni organizations of the — 
Sity's schools. The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely — » 
staff of the Alumni Relations Office in carry ing out Association affairs. The Ass‘ 
ciation may be contacted through the Alumni Relations Office. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The George Washington Law Alumni Association 


l'he George Washington Law Alumni Association was founded in 1912 and has 
been affiliated with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as 
stated in the constitution are to promote high standards of legal education, to keep 
the alumni of the school in close touch with each other, and to further the inter- 
ests of the school. Eligible members are those who have matriculated at the school 
or National University and have left in good standing, and any member or former 
member of the faculty of the school. Active members are those eligible members 
who are current contributors to the Law Annual support Program of the Univer- 
sity and life members of the George Washington Law Alumni Association. The 


Association periodically publishes the Law Alumni Directory 


Officers for 1996-1997 


Carol H. Fishman, J.D.’78, President 


Robert C. Cox per, J.D.'87, President-Elect 

Alexia Morrison, J.D.'72, Immediate Past President 
Michael O. Warnecke, J.D.'67, Secretary/Treasurer 
Pamela J. Bethel, J.D.74, Appointed Member 


Board of Directors 


Laura Cohen Apelbaum, J.D.'84 


Donald M. Barnes, J.D.'70 
Philip A. Baumann, J.D.'78 
»pencer H. Boyer, LL.B.'65 
Kathleen Cahill, J.D.'93 
Russell E. Carlisle, J.D.'55 

S. Randall Cohen, J.D.'81 
Sharon R. Cohen, J.D.'90 
Stanley H. Cohen, J.D.'61 
David M. Davenport, J.D.'68 
Thomas W. Farquhar, LL.B.'66 
Louise Ann Fernandez, J.D.'78 
Marshall C. Gardner, J.D.'55 
Thomas A. Gentile, J.D.'75 
Yale F. Goldberg, J.D.'72 
Jack C. Goldstein, J.D.'68 
Gary C. Granoff, J.D.'73 
Eric D. Greenberg, J.D.'91 
Gordon D. Greenwood, J.D.'88 
Larry D. Harris, J.D.'75 

Harriet P. Henry, J.D.'54 

Philip R. Hochberg, LL.B.'65 
William S. Hochman, J.D.'62 
Susan M. Hoffman, J.D.’79 
John A. Hoglund, J.D.’73 

Randi Kassover, J.D.'95 

Karen Y. Kerley, J.D.'93 

Jill A. Kotvis, J.D.'81* 

JoAnne Kiley Kulawiz, J.D.'59 
Arlean Leland, J.D.'79 


*Ex officio 


Jacob S. Levin, J.D.'49 

John G. Loughnane, J.D.'90* 

Eugene Luther, J.D.'51 

Alan R. Malansky, J.D.'68 

Kristine M. Marcy, J.D.'77 

Jeanette A. Michael, J.D.'75* 

Jose Montes, Jr., J.D.'77 

Donald V. Moorehead, J.D.'68 

Nancy T. Moy, J.D.'83 

Edward Mullen, President 
Student Bar Association 

Alan S. Nadel, J.D.'76 

Frank L. Neuhauser, J.D.'40 

Stephen P. Oggel, J.D.'67 

C. Larry O'Rourke, J.D.'72 

John L. Ray, J.D.’73 

Rick L. Richmond, J.D.'86 

Martha P. Rogers, J.D.'77 

Stuart Philip Ross, J.D.'66 

G. Franklin Rothwell, J.D.'56 

Mary B. Roudebush, J.D.’78* 

Diana M. Savit, J.D.’76 

Mary H. Sears, J.D.'60 

Robert N. Solomon, J.D.'68 

Roger L. Stavis, J.D.'82 

Brian E. Sweeney, J.D.'85 


John K. Uilkema, J.D.'61 


Gerard R. Vetter, J.D.'80 


John H. Watt, J.D.'84 


Carolyn S. Zisser, J.D.'72 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction 


Emeriti Faculty 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Law 
B.A. 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947 
University 

James Milton Brow n, Professor Eme 
B.A. 1943, University of Illinois; J.D. 1963 

James Phillip Chandler, 
B.A. 1963, University of Cal 

larvard University 

John Cibinic, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Law 
J.A. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D 

Harold Paul Green, Professor Eme 
B.A. 1942, J.D 


Columbia University; J.D. 1961, George Washington 


En — 


ritus of Law 
University of Florida 

Professor Emeritus of Law 

ifornia, Berkeley 


— 


J.D. 1970, University of California, Davis; LL.M. 1971 


1960, George Washington 1 niversity 


"ritus of Law 
1948, University of Chicago 


Louis James Harris, Professor Emeritus of Law 
3.4. 1943, Cornell 1 niversity; LL.B. 1939, SJ.D. 1942 

George Washington University 

Anita Kessler Head, Professor Eme 

ic.iur. 1955, University of Berne Switzerland; M.S. in L.S. 1969, Columbia 1 niversity 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Law 

3.A. 1934, LL.B. 1938 Harvard 

Robert Kramer, 

i B.A. 1935 


Brooklyn Law School; LL.M. 1948 


"ritus of Law 


University 
Professor Emeritus of Lau " Dean Emerit 
LL.B. 1938, Harvard 1 niversity 


William Thomas Mallison. Professor Emeritus of Law 
S.D. 1967 


us of the Law School 


Yale University 
Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, Lobingie 


Comparative Law 
B.A. 1938, LL.B 


r Professor Emeritus of Jurisprudence and 


1941, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1942 


2, SJ.D. 1956, Harvard University 
Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Lau 
B.A. 1953, Princeton University: J.D 1957, Gec mge Washington University 
Edward Andrew Potts, Professor Emeritus of Law 
| J.A. 1949, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1952 George Washington University 


Donald Phillip Rothschild, 


Professor Emeritus of Law 
B.A 


950, University of Mic higan; J.D. 1965 

Lewis Aaron Schiller, Professor Eme 

B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1952 ifts University 
David Benson Weaver. Professor Emeritus of Law 

| B.A. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan 1 niversity; J.D. 1948, Case Westerr 

Glen Earl Weston, Oppenheim Pr 

B.S. 1943, University of Maryland 


University of Toledo; LL.M. 1966, Harvard University 


"ritus of Law 
University of Texas; M A. 1958, T 


Reserve University 


: ¢ : ors z aw 
fessor Emeritus of Antitrust and Trade Regulation L 
J.D. 1948 George Washington University 


Full-Time and Visiting Faculty and Administrators 
L. Sue Anderson, Adjunct Associate 
B.A. 1971, St. Olaf College; M.A. 1 
LL.M. .1995, Gec "getown University 
John Banzhaf III. Professor of Law 
B.S. in E.E. 1962 Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1 
Jerome Aure Barron, Lyle T 
B.A 


Professor of Law : 
973, University of Wisconsin J.D. 1978, Antioch School of Law; 


965, Columbia University 
| Alverson Professor of Law 
1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960 George Washington University 
Alberto Manuel Benitez, Associate Professor of Clinical Law 
B.A. 1983, J.D. 1986, State 1 niversity of New York at Buffalo 
Cheryl D. Block, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1976, Hofstra 1 niversity; J.D 
Robert Brauneis, Associate Pr 
B.A. 1982 


1955, Tufts I niversity; J.D 


1979, State University of New York at Buffalo 

"ofessor of Law 

Santa Cruz; J.D. 1989. 

Thomas Buergenthal, Lobingier Profe 
Director of the International Legal 

Rule of Law Institute 

B.A. 1957, Bethany College; J.D 


, University of California Harvard University 


'ssor of Comparative Law and Jurisprude n nal 
2 - "x ) 
Studies Programs; Director of tbe Internati 


versity 
1960, New York University; LL.M. 1961, S.J.D. 1968, Harvard Uni 
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Paul Delano Butler, Associate Professor of Law 

B.A. 1982, Yale University; J.D. 1986, Harvard University 
Naomi R. Cahn, Associate Professor of Law 

B.A. 1979, Princeton Univeristy; J.D. 1983, Columbia University; LL.M. 1989. Ge rgetown University 
W. Burlette Carter, Associate Professor of Law 


B.A. 1982, Agnes Scott College; J.D. 1985, Harvard University 

Mary M. Cheh, Professor of Law; Elyce Zenoff Research Professor of Law 
B.A. 1972, Rutgers University, Douglass College; J.D. 1975 Rutgers University; LL.M. 1977 
Harvard University 


Bradford R. Clark, Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1981, Florida State University; J.D. 1985, Columbia University 
Robert James Cottrol, Professor of Law and History 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D, 1978, Yale University; J.D. 1984 Georgetown University 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and of Sociology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
Charles B. Craver, Professor of Law; Leroy Sorenson Merrifield Research 
Professor of Law 
B.S. 1967, M.LL.R. 1968, Cornell University; J.D. 1971, University of Michigan 
Richard J. Cummins, Visiting Professor of Law 
B.A. 1961, Iona College; J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1966, M.A. 1978, New York University 
Lawrence A. Cunningham, Visiting Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1985, University of Delaware; J.D. 1988, Yeshiva l niversity 
Lynn E. Cunningham, Associate Professor of Clinical Law 
B.A. 1966, Cornell University; B.D. 1969, Union Theological Seminary; J.D. 1972, Columbia 1 niversity 
Charles Thomas Dienes, Professor of Law; Patricia Roberts Harris 
Researcb Professor of Law 
B.S. 1961, Loyola University of Chicago; J.D. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Northwestem I niversity 
Frank D. Durand, Assistant Dean of the Law School, for Student Affairs 
B.A. 1986, University of New Mexico; J.D. 1989, Stanford University 
Alice Sullivan Fitzgerald, Clinical Professor of Law 
B.A. 1983, Boston College; J.D. 1986, George Washington University 
Jack Harlan Friedenthal, Professor of Law; Dean of the Law School 
B.A. 1953, Stanford University; J.D. 1958, Harvard University 
Theresa A. Gabaldon, Professor of Law; Carville Dickinson Benson 
Research Professor of Law 
B.S. 1975, University of Arizona; J.D. 1978, Harvard University 
*Miriam Galston, Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1967, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973, University of € hicago; J.D. 1982, Yale University 
Elizabeth Glass Geltman, Associate Professor of Environmental Law 
B.A. 1983, Cornell University; J.D. 1986, University of Baltimore; LL.M. 1989, Gec mgetown University 
Jeffrey S. Gutman, Associate Professor of Clinical Law 
B.A. 1983, Stanford University; J.D. 1986, Harvard l niversity 
Philip A. Hamburger, Professor of Law and Legal History; Oswald Symister 
Colclough Research Professor of Law 
B.A. 1979, Princeton University; J.D. 1982, Yale University 
Catherine C. Harrington-McBride, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law: Deputy 
Assistant Dean of tbe Law School; Assistant Director of the Legal Research and 
Writing Program 
B.A. 1991, J.D. 1994, George Washington University 
Laurent Romain Hourclé, Associate Professor of Environmental Law; Co-director of 
tbe Environmental Law I Program 
B.S. 1968, Boston University; J.D. 1971, Duke University; M.A. 1980, Central Michigan University 
LL.M. 1982, George Washington University 
Carol L. Izumi, Professor of Clinical Law 
B.A. 1976, Oberlin College; J.D. 1980, Georgetown University 
John Smith Jenkins, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Associate Dean of tbe Law School, 
for Administrative Affairs 
B.A. 1954, Lafayette College; J.D. 1961, George Washington University; M.A. 1966, American University 
tGerald Philip Johnston, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1959, Wesleyan University; LL.B. 1962, Duke University 


*On sabbatical leave academic year 1996-97 
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Susan Roberta Jones, Professor of Clinical Law 


B.A. 1978, Brandeis University J.D. 1980, M.A. 1985, Antioch School of Law 


Frederick J. Lees, E. K. Gubin Prof 
of the Government Procurem. 
B.A. 1952 


Ira C. Lupu, Professor of Law; Louis Harkey Mayo Research I 
B.A. 1968, Cornell University: J.D 1971 


Jennifer P. Lyman, Associate Professor of Clinical Law 
B.A. 1972, Yale 1 niversity; J.D. 
Gregory Eaton Maggs, 
B.A. 1985 


essor of Government Contracts Law; Co-director 
mt Law Program 

University of Virginia; J.D. 1961 American University 

Professor of Law 
Harvard University 


1978, Stanford University 
Associate Professor of Law 
J.D. 1988, Harvard University 

Joan S. Meier, Professor of Clinical Law 


B.A. 1980, Harvard 1 niversity; J.D. 1983, University of Chic ago 


Peter H. Meyers, Adjunct Professor of Law 
B.A. 1968, Marietta ( ollege; J.D. 1971 


George Washington University 
Terry Elaine Miller, Adjunct Associate Professor of Law 


B.S. 1971, Cornell 1 niverity; M.A. 1974, Columbia 1 niversity; J.D. 1982, American University 


Lawrence E. Mitchell. Professor of Law; John Theodore Fey Research Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1978, Williams ( ollege; J.D. 1981, Columbia 1 niversity 

Thomas D. Morgan, Oppenbeim Professor of Antitrust and Trade Regulation Lau 
B.A. 1962 J.D. 1965, University of € hicago 

Professor of Intellectual Property Law 

St. Louis University; J.D 1961, George Washington University 

"Beth Nolan, Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1973. Sc ripps College; J.D. 1980, Georgetown University 


Scott B. Pagel, Associate Professor of Law; Direc tor of the Law Library, 
Assistant Dean for Information Services 
B. A. 1972, Michigan State 1 niversity; M.A. in L.S 
University of Califorina, Berkeley 


William H. Painter. Theodore Rinehart P. 
B.A. 1950, P 


Northwestern University 


Gerald J. Mossinghoff, Visiting 
B.S.E.E. 1957 


1977, University of Michigan; J.D. 1985 


rofessor of Business Law 
nnceton University; J.D. 1954, Harvard l niversity 
Robert Eugene Park, Professor of Law 
B.S. 1952, B.A. 1957 J.D. 1961, University of Florida; LL.M. 1 
TRobert J. Peroni, Pro, 
B.S.C. 1973, DePaul Univ 


965, Yale University 

essor of Law; Robert Kramer Researcb Professor of Law 
ersity; J.D. 1976, Northwestern l niversity; LL.M. 1980, New York University 
Todd D. Peterson, Professor of Law 


B.A. 1973, Brown 1 niversity; J.D. 1976, University of Michigan 


Richard J. Pierce, Lyle T. Alverson Professor of Law 
B.S. 1965 Lehigh University; J.D. 1972, University of Virginia 
Maximilian Pock, Professor of Law 
J.D. 1958, University of lowa; S.J.D. 1962 
eter Raven-Hansen, Profe 
Associate Dean of the 
B.A. 1968, J.D 


, University of Michigan A * 
P ssor of Law; Glen Earl Weston Research Professor of Law; 
Law Scbool, for Academic Affairs 
1974, Harvard University 


Arnold Winfred Reitze, Jr., J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Professor of Environmente 
Law; Co-director of the Environmental Law Program 


B.A. 1960, Fairleigh Dickinson 1 niversity; J.D. 1962. Rutgers University; M.P.H. 1985, 
Johns Hopkins University 


Alfreda Robinson, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Associate Dean of tbe Law Scbool 
for Student Affairs and Graduate Studies 
B.A. 1973, M.A 1976, University of Chicago; J.D. 197 

David Robinson, Jr., Professor of Law 
B.A. 1950, Reed ¢ ollege; J.D. 1 

Jeffrey Rosen, 
B.A 


8, George Washington University 


956, Columbia 1 niversity; LL.M 
Associate Professor of Law 
1986, Harvard University; B.A 


Catherine J. Ross, Associate 
B.A. 1971, Ph.D 


1965, Harvard University 


1988, Oxford University; J.D. 1991 

Professor of Law 

1977, J.D. 1987, Yale 1 niversity 

Stephen Allan Saltzburg, Howrey Pre 
Professional Responsibility 

B.A. 1967, Dickinson College; J.D 


Yale University 


fessor of Trial Advocacy, Litigation, and 
1970, University of Pennsylvania 


“On sabbatical leave fall semester 1996 


TOn sabbatical leave spring semester 1997 
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Joan E. Schaffner, Associate Professor of Law 


B.S. 1979, University of Southern California; M.S. 1981, Massachusetts Institute of Technok gy; J.D. 1990 


University of Southern California 
Roger Edward Schechter, Professor of Law; William Thomas Fryer Research 


Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1973, George Washington University; J.D. 1976, Harvard University 


Joshua Ira Schwartz, Professor of Law; Co-director of the Government Procurement 


Law Program 
B.A. 1973, Harvard University; J.D. 1976, M.P.R. 1977, Cornell University 


*Teresa Moran Schwartz, J.B. and Maurice C. Shapiro Professor of Public Interest Law 


B.A. 1965, Stanford University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 
David Earl Seidelson, Lyle T. Alverson Professor of Law 

B.A. 1951, LL.B. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 
Michael Selmi, Associate Professor of Law 

B.A. 1983, Stanford University; J.D. 1987, Harvard University 


David James Sharpe, Professor of Law; Harold Paul Green Researcb Professor of Law 


B.A. 1950, University of North Carolina; LL.B. 1955, S.J.D. 1969, Harvard University 
Jonathan R. Siegel, Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1984, Harvard University; J.D. 1989, Yale University 
*Theodore Stuart Sims, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1967, Columbia University; J.D. 1970, University of Chicago 
Eric Scott Sirulnik, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of tbe Law Scbool, for 
Clinical Affairs and Researcb Development 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; LL.M. 1970 
George Washington University 
Amy E. Sloan, Associate Professor of Legal Researcb and Writing; Director of tbe 
Legal Researcb and Writing Program 
B.A. 1985, University of Texas; J.D. 1992, George Washington University 
Louis B. Sohn, Distinguished Research Professor of Lau 
Dipl.Sc.M. 1935, LL.M. 1935, John Casimir University; LL.M. 1940, S.J.D. 1958, Harvard University 
Lewis David Solomon, Professor of Law; Arthur Selwyn Miller Research 
Professor of Law 
B.A. 1963, Cornell University; J.D. 1966, Yale University 
John A. Spanogle, Jr., Professor of Law; William Wallace Kirkpatrick Research 
Professor of Law 
B.S.E. in E.E. 1957, Princeton University; J.D. 1960, University of Chicago 
Robert V. Stanek, Assistant Dean of the Law School; Director of Admissions and 
Financial Aid 
B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1979, George Washington University 
James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University 
Ralph Gustav Steinhardt, Professor of Law and International Affairs; 
Associate Director of tbe International Legal Studies Programs 
B.A. 1976, Bowdoin College; J.D. 1980, Harvard University 
Joan H. Strand, Professor of Clinical Law 
B.A. 1972, J.D. 1975, George Washington University 
tRoger Hans Trangsrud, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1972, Carleton College; J.D. 1975, University of Chicago 
Jonathan Turley, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1983, University of Chicago; J.D. 1987, Northwestern University 
Robert W. Tuttle, Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1985, College of William and Mary; M.A. 1989, Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago; 
J.D. 1991,George Washington University 
C. Adrian Vermeule, Visiting Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1990, J.D. 1993, Harvard University 
Harold C. Wegner, Professor of Law; Director of the Intellectual Property 
Law Program 
B.A. 1965, Northwestern University; J.D. 1969, Georgetown University 
Luzius Wildhaber, Visiting Professor of Law 
Dir.iur. 1961, University of Basel; LL.M. 1965, S.J.D. 1968, Yale University 
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"Arthur Edward Wilmarth, Jr., Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1972, Yale University; J.D. 1975, Harvard. University 
Luize Elizabeth Zubrow, Professor of Lau 
B.A. 1969, J.D. 1972, University of Colorado 


Part-Time Faculty 


Reid G. Adler, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1975, University of Maryland; J.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Gerald M. Alexander, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1985, Columbia University; J.D. 1989, Vanderbilt University 
The Honorable Roger B. Andewelt, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1967, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 
Robert A. Armitage, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1970, Albion College; M.S. 1971, J.D. 1973, University of Michigan 
Kimberly E. Arrigo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1982, Michigan State University; J.D. 1991, University of Miami 
Ellen Athas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1976, Colgate l niversity; J.D. 1983, American University 
Roger B. Banks, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1986, Rutgers University; J.D. 1990, Cornell University 
Janese M. Bechtol, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1991, Cornell University; J.D. 1994, Stanford University 
Thomas G. Becker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1974, J.D. 1977, Washburn University 
| x : ^ > , 
Isaac David Benkin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
! | B.A. 1956, LL.B. 1959, Harvard University 
qd Robert Alan Bergman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1972, Brown University; J.D. 1976, University of Southern California 
Curtis G. Berkey, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1974, Eastern Mennonite College; J.D. 1979, Catholic University of America 
Connie N. Bertram, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.B.A. 1987, College of William and Mary; J.D., 1990, George Washington University 
Benjamin J. Blustein, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1984, Brown University; J.D. 1987, Washington University 
Lois E. Boland, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.C.E. 1977, Catholic University of America; J.D. 1984, George Washington University 
Mark R. Bollinger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1985, William Jewell College; J.D. 1988, University of Missouri at Kansas City 
Terri L. Bowman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1990, Michigan State University; J.D. 1993, George Washington University 
Mark C. Boyland, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1985, Cornell University; J.D 


1988, George Washington University 
William H. Bradford, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1959, J.D. 1962, Duke University; LL.M. 1964, George Washington University 
Henk J. Brands, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

LL.B. 1987, University of Amsterdam: J.D. 1990, Columbia University 


Andrew D. Brandt, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1982, Stanford University; J.D 


eee 


1985, Georgetown University 
Brian Garrett Brunsvold, Professorial Lecturer in Law 4 chal 
B.S. 1960, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; J.D. 1967, George Washington Universit) 
David G. Bryton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law : 
B.A. 1989, State University of New York at Binghamton; J.D. 1992, George Washington University 
John A. Buchman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.F.S. 1977, Georgetown University; J.D. 1980, Harvard University 
Albert F. Cacozza, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1978, Brown University; J.D. 1982, University of Chicago 
Laura B. Campbell, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1977, University of Notre Dame: J.D. 1981, George W 
Julie E. Carnes, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1972, J.D. 1975, University of Georgia 


James P. Carroll, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1974, Georgetown University; J.D. 1977 


fashington University 


, Catholic University of America 
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AND STAFF OF 


Bruce J. Casino, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S. 1984, University of Maryland; J.D. 1988, Georgetowr niversity 
Edwin S. Castle, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1976, College of William and Mary; J.D. 1975 niversity of Virginia; LL.M. 198 
The Judge Advocate General's School 
Joy Chambers, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


3.A. 1968 ) 971, George Washington niversity 
Scott Chambers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3.5. 1974, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1981, Florida State University; J.D 3 
George Washington University 
Arthur E. Cirulnick, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3.A. 1975, University of California, Santa Barbara; J.D. 1979, University of San Francis 
Gary H. Collins, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1988, State University of New York at Buffalo; J.D. 1991, Vander ty 
John C. Cook, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3.A. 1985, Gettysburg College; J.D. 1988, George Washington University 
John Contrubis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


3.A. 1988, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1992, Brooklyn Law School 


Thomas F. Cooney III, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1974, Dartmouth College; J.D. 1978, University of Michigar 
John R. Crook, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
3.A. 1969, Wabash College; J.D. 1972, Yale University 


David W. Crosland, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
University of Alabama 


3.8. 1959, Auburn University; J.D. 1966 

Lawrence E. Culleen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

3.A. 1979, J.D. 1982, George Washington University 

John J. Delaney, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

3.S. 1954, LL.B. 1960, Georgetown University 

Cynthia M. DeMatteis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

3.A. 1988, Upsala College; J.D. 1992, Widener University 

Charles E. Di Leva, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

3.A. 1975, University of Rhode Island; J.D. 1978, Vermont Law School 

Steven R. Donziger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1983, American University; J.D. 1991, Harvard University 


Donna M. Downing, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1978, Harvard University; M.P.P. 1980, University of California Berkeley; J.D. 1990 
Georgetown University; LL.M. 1995, George Washington University 
Margaret Mann Drachsler, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1969, J.D. 1975, George Washington University 
Robert G. Dreher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1973. Harvard University; M.A. 1979, Brown University; J.D. 1981, Yale University 


Lynn E., Duffy, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1986, Georgetown University; J.D., 1992, Fordham University 
Mary Ann Dutton, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1971, University of Kansas; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1980, University of Utah 
Jane Moretz Edmisten, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1962, University of North Carolina; J.D 
Alan M. Ehrlich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1963, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S 
of Technology; M.B.A. 1972, Georgia Sta li 
John Carlton Erickson III, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.G.S. 1988, University of Michigan; J.D. 1991, Indiana University 
Shelly Lynn Ewald, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1987, University of Nebraska; J.D. 1990, George Washington University 
Phil Feola, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1969. University of Notre Dame; M.S. 1971, Florida State University; J.D. 1979 


Catholic University of America 
KellyAnne E. Fitzpatrick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1989, Trinity College; J.D. 1992, George Washington University 
Jonathan J. Fleuchaus, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1977, Haverford College; J.D. 1981, University of Florida; LL.M 1987 
George Washington University 
Michael Richard Flyer, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1959, LL.B. 1962, University of Michigan 
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Jerry S. Fowler, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B.A. 1983, Princeton University J.D. 1990, Stanford University 


Tamar Frankel, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


LL.M. 1964, S.J.D. 1972, Harvard 1 niversity 


Howard I. Freilich, Professorial Lec turer in Lau 


B.A. 1974 Muhlenberg College; J.D. 1977 Duke University 


Frederic Freilicher, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1960, Harvard University: J.D 1963, Columbia University 
Gary E. Gamerman, 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1988, M.S 


1990, University of Maryland: J.D. 1993. Ge "ge Washington University 
Gregory G. Garre, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1987, Dartmouth € ollege; J.D. 1991, G« ge Washington University 
Michael S. Gelacak, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1963, J.D. 1968 Syracuse University 
The Honorable Herman F Gierke, 
B.A. 1964, J.D 
Michelle L. Gilbert, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1977, University of ¢ alifornia 
Washington and Lee 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1966, University of North Dakota 


Irvine; M.A. 1980, University of € alifornia, Santa Barbara; J.D. 1984, 
University 


Francis A. Gilligan, Professorial Lecture 
B.A. 1961, Alfred University J.D. 
George Washington University 


Gilbert Jerome Ginsburg, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1954, B.A. in Law 1955 J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
Dina M. Gold, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1989, Cornell University J.D. 1993, George Washington University 
Neal A. Goldfarb, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1977, Brandeis 1 niversity; J.D. 
Peter M. Goodloe, 
B.S. 1 


r in Law h 
1964, State University of New York, Buffalo LL.M. 1970, S.]J.D. 1976, 


1980, American University 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
982, Birmingham-Southern € ollege; J.D. 1985, Vanderbi 


Larry A. Gordon, Professorial Lecture 
B.S 


It University 
r in Law 

1973, Pennsylvania State l niversity; M.C.P. 1976. 
Catholic University of Americ a 


Jean Heilman Grier, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1969, South Dakota State University; J.D. 1972, 1 niversity of Minnesota; LL.M. 1987, 
University of Washington 


University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1982 


Susan Haberman Griffen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1978, Iowa State University: J.D. 1982, University of Iowa 
Benjamin H. Grumbles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1982, Wake Fx rest University; J.D. 1985, Emory 1 niversity; LL.M. 1991, 
George Washington University 


Samuel I. Gutter, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1974, Tufts University J.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Robert S. Hall, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1961, Yale 1 niversity; LL.B. 1964 


niversity of Virginia; LL.M 1965, Georgetown University 


alpern, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
hiversity of Pennsylvania; LL.M, 1975 
Kenneth Harris, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1978, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1981, 
Tariq Hassan, Professorial Lecture 
B.A. 1970, B.I 


The Honorable James S. H 
B.S. 1967, J.D. 1972, Ur New York University 


University of Connecticut 


r in Law 
1972, Punjab University: LL M. 1976, S.J.D. 1980, Harvard University 
Samuel D. Hawke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1983, C llege of € harleston; J.D 986, University of South Carolina 
Michael M. Hicks, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1978, Haverford ( ollege; J.D. 1981, Ge ge Washington University 
Eileen Bark 


as Hoffman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1969, Cornell | niverstiy; M.A 


Sheila Slocum Hollis, Professo 
B.S. 1971, University of Colorado; 


John Beadle 
B.S. 1972 


1970, Columbia University: J.D 

rial Lecturer in Law 

J.D. 1973, University of Denver 

Holt, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

, U.S. Naval Academy: J.D. 197 

Marian Blank Horn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Barnard College; J.D. 1969, 

Gerald F. Ivey 
B.A. 1979, 


1986, Georgetown University 


7 Vanderbilt University 


Fordham University 
, Associate Professorial Lecture 


er in Law 
J.D. 1982, University of Virginia 
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rhe Honorable Thomas Penfield Jackson, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth € ollege; LL.B. 1964, Harvard University Judge, United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia 


Karen V. Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1974, M.P.H. 1977, M.P.I.A. 1977. 1 niversity of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1983 Georgetowr 
James M. Johnstone, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1955, LL.B. 1960, Yale University 


Robin L. Juni, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1988, Hamline University 


University 


J.D. 1991, Harvard University 

Joshua Katz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1983, Muhlenberg <€ ollege; J.D. 1989, Boston University 
Mary C. Kennedy, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1980, Swarthmore € ollege; J.D. 1983; New York 1 niversity; LL.M. 1988, Georgetown 
Maria C. Kersten, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1979, American University; J.D. 1982, Delaware Law School 
Elaine Klionsky, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.A. 1980, Cornell University; J.D. 1983 American University; M.A. 1990, Ur 


University 


*h.D. 1994, George Washington University 

Stephen D. Knight, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

J.A. 1975, J.D. 1978, University of Virginia 

Daniel B. Kohrman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1978, Yale Universtiy; M.P.A. 1984, Princeton 1 niversity; J.D. 1984, Columbia University 
Dionne Lynne Koller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

3.A. 1990, University of Massachusetts; J.D. 1993, Ge ge Washington University 

William F. Kroener III, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

J.A. 1967, Yale University; M.B.A. 1971, J.D. 1971 Stanford University 


nneth John Kryvoruka, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
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J.A. 1973, Rutgers College; J.D 
Jeffrey Paul Kushan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1985, College of William and Mary; M.A. 1987, University of North Carolina; J.D. 1992 
George Washington University | 
Edward Victor Alphonse Kussy, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1968, J.D. 1971, University of Michigan; LL.M. 1981, George Washington University 
Michael E. Lackey, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
3.S. 1983, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1993, George Washington University 
Jennifer Mary Lear, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.A. 1988, College of William and Mary; J.D. 1992, Gec ge Washington University 
1e Honorable Richard A. Levie, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
3.A. 1966, Dickinson € ollege; J.D. 1969, George Washington University Judge, Superior Court of the 
district of Columbia 
adley E. Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
J.A. 1978, M.D. 1982, University of Tennessee 
Wilma A. Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
3.A. 1978, Swarthmore College; J.D. 1981, Harvard University 
ancy J. Linck, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
3.5 1973, University of California, Berkeley; M.S., Ph.D. 1982, University of California, San Diego 
D. 1984, Western New England College 
Henry M. Lloyd, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.A. 1956, Cornell University; B.A. 1960, M.A. 1964. ( xford University; J.D. 1973 
Georgetown University 
iarles Lockyer, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
3.A. 1966, Fordham University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Princeton University J.D. 1995 


University of Akron; LL.M. 1979, George Washington University 
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Georgetown University 

Eric R. Lotke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1987, Wesleyan University J.D. 1992, University of Wisconsin 
Sylvia K. Lowrance, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

3.A. 1975, University of Michigan; J.D. 1982, Catholic University of America 
Jordan Luke, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

3.A. 1967, Yale University; J.D. 1972, University of Pennsylvania 
R. V. Lupo, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

3.S.(E.E.) 1963, J.D. 1968, George Washington University 
Edward R. Mackiewicz, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

3.A. 1973, Yale University; J.D. 1976, Columbia University 


Martin G. Malsch, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
3.S. 1964, College of the Holy Cross; J.D. 1968, University 


of Connecticut 
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The Honorable H. Robert Mayer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Military Academy J.D. 1971, College of William and Mary 
Kenneth Everett Melson, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1970, Denison University: J.D 


1973, George Washington University 
The Honorable Paul R. Michel. Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1963, Williams € ollege; J.D. 1966, University of Virginia 


Alan S. Miller, Professorial Le 
B.A. 1971, Cornell 1 niversity; M.P.P. 1974, J.D. 1974, University of Michigan 
Edward Miller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1986, Princeton l niversity; J.D. 1991 
Patricia A. Millet, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1985, University of Illinois D. 1988, Harvard University 
Daniel Morgan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1974, Tufts University J.D. 1977 
Frank C. Morris, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
‘ B.S. 1970, Northwestern 1 niversity; J.D. 1973, University of Virginia 
Raymond W. Mushal, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1966, Yale 1 niversity; J.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania 
John F. Naughton, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


i B.A. 1963 Washington and Jeff 
i University 


Mark Christopher Niles, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1988, Wesleyan University J.D. 1991, Stanford University 

Kensuke Norichika, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1963, Kyusyu University 

Barry M. Nudelman, Professorial Le 
B.A 1968, University of P 
Georgetown University 

Harriet L. Oler, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1963, Dickinson College; J.D. 1966, 1 

John T. Oliver, Professorial Lecture 
B.A. 1973, Stanford 1 niversity; J.D. 1980 
University of Virginia 


Wendy J. Olson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1986, Drake University; J.D. 1 


Ralph Oman, Pravel Professorial Lecturer in Intellectual Pri perty Law 
B.A. 1963, Hamilton College; J.D. 1973, Georgetown University 

Dennis P. O'Reilley, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1966, U.S. Naval Academy; 

Melinda Ostermeyer, 
B.S., B.A. 1980 


'cturer in Law 


Rutgers University 


University of Connecticut; LL.M. 1981 Georgetown University 
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erson College; J.D. 1966 Duquesne University; LL.M. 1971. Northweste 


cturer in Law 


ittsburgh; J.D. 1971, Gec ge Washington University; LL.M. 1981 
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er in Law 
University of Washington; LL.M. 1987. S J.D. 1993, 


990, Stanford University 


J.D. 1975, George Washington University 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
, Ball State University 
Gregory Page, Professorial Lecture 
B.A. 1979, Yale University 
Jason Scott Palmer, 
B.A. 1988, Unive 


rin Law 
J.D. 1984, University of Ge orgia 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
rsity of Virginia; J.D. 1991 
W. Hays Parks, Professorial Lecture 
B.A. 1963, J.D. 1966, Baylor 1 
David Andreas Peterson, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1964, Occidental College; J.D. 1967, M.B.A. 1 
Harvard University; Ph.D 1975 
Carol Annette Petsonk, Pre 
B.A. 1979, Colorado College; 
Lynn David Poole, 
B.A. 1960, LL.B. 1965 


George Washington University 


"rin Law 
niversity 


968, George Washington University; M.P.A. 1974, 
Johns Hopkins University 
fessorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1984, Harvard University 
Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Harvard University; LL.M. 1 
James S. Portnoy, Profe 
B.A. 1982, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1987 
Gerard F. Powers, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1980, Princeton 1 niversity; J.D. 1986, M.A. 1988, 1 niversity of Notre Dame 
Mary Ellen Powers, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1977, Oberlin College; J.D. 1« 
Theodore L. Press, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Cornell 1 niversity; J.D. 1968, Columbi 
Alison Jo 
B.A 


970, Georgetown University 
'ssorial Lecturer in Law 


, University of Michigan 


980, University of Virginia 


a University 
an Quin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1982, Swarthmore College; J.D. 1987, Cornell University 
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Kathleen T. Quinn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1982, J.D. 1986, Fordham University 
The Honorable Randall R. Rader, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1974, Brigham Young University; J.D. 1978, George Washington University 
Larry E. Ray, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1974, Muskingum College; J.D. 1977 Capital University 
Deborah E. Reiser, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1972, Cornell University; J.D. 1975 Northeastern University 
Stephanie Ridder, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1974, Harvard University; J.D. 1977, 1 niversity of Virginia 
Elizabeth Anne Rinaldo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1976, B.S. 1979, J.D. 1991, University of Wyoming 
Bruno A. Ristau, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.B.A. 1956, J.D. 1958, Case Western Reserve University: LI M. 1960, Georgetown University 
Karen Y. Roberts, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1986, Vassar College; M.A. 1988, Gec rgetown University; J.D. 1991, Ge ge Washington University 
Lindsay Robertson, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1981, Davidson College; M.A., J.D. 1986, University of Virginia 
Anne Templeman Robinson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1980, Iowa State University; M.A. 1986, University of lowa; J.D. 1990, 
George Washington University 
Michael E. Robinson, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1973, J.D. 1976, Yale University 
J. Steven Rogers, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1975, Oklahoma Baptist University; J.D. 1978, University of Oklahoma; M.P.A. 1986, 
Harvard University 
Greg P. Roggin, Associate F Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1991, University of Michigan; M.A., J.D. 1994, Washington University 
Sara Rosenbaum, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Care Sciences, Associate 
Research Professor of Health Services Management and I Policy, and Professorial 
Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1973, Wesleyan University; J.D. 1976, Boston University 
Peter O. Safir, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1967, Princeton University; J.D. 1972, Yale University 
Daniel R. Salsburg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1988, J.D. 1991, University of Pennsylvania 
Jeffrey M. Samuels, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1972, Colgate University; J.D. 1975, Albany Law School 
Michael Sanders, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1960, LL.B. 1964, New York University; LL.M. 1967 Georgetown University 
James P. Schaller, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, King’s College; J.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Brett G. Scharffs, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.S.B.A. 1986, M.A. 1987, Georgetown University; B.Phil. 1989, Oxford University J.D. 1992 
Yale University 
William Jacob Scher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1987, State University of New York at Albany; J.D. 1991 George Washington University 
Rhonda Kay Schnare, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.Acc. 1988, University of Missouri; J.D. 1991, University of North Carolina 
Steven M. Schneebaum, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1969, Yale University; M.A. 1970, Oberlin College; B.A. 1976, Oxford University: M.C.1 (A.P.) 1977, 
George Washington University 
Sara D. Schotland, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1968, Harvard University; J.D. 1971, Georgetown University 
Richard Schwabb, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1967, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1971, LL.M. 1979, George Washington University 
Kenneth Schwetje, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1969, Seton Hall University; J.D. 1972, Rutgers University; LL.M. 1986, McGill University 
LL.M. 1989, George Washington University 
Raymond S. Sczudlo, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.C.E. 1971, University of Detroit; J.D, 1974 Georgetown University 
Andrea May Sharrin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1986, State University of New York at Albany: J.D 1990, Brooklyn Law School 
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Stephen N. Shulman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1954, Harvard 1 niversity; LL.B. 1958, Yale University 
Thomas Joseph Simeone, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1986, Syracuse University; J.D. 1991, Columbia University 
Paul Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1966, California State University, Long Beach; J.D. 1972, 1 
Stacey Sobel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1986, State University of New York at Albany; J.D. 1991 
Charles Steele, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1952, J.D 


niversity of Southern California 


George Washington University 


1954, LL.M. 1956, Georgetown University 
Richard Stern, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1953, B.S.E.E. 1954, Columbia University; LL.B. 1959, Yale University 
Richard W. Stevens, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1978, University of California, San Diego; J.D. 1988, University of San Diego 
David P. Stewart, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1966, Princeton University; M.A ; J.D. 1971, Yale University; LL.M. 1975, New York University 
Margaret Strand, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1968, University of Rochester; M.A. 1971, 
College of William and Mary 
Charles F. Stuart, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1972, Duke University: J.D. 1 


University of Rhode Island; J.D. 1976. 


978, George Washington University 
Andy Y. Sun, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1982, National Cheng-Chi L niversity, 
J.D. 1991, University of Maryland 
awrence Sung, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1985, Princeton University: Ph D 
J.D. 1993 American University 
Howard J. Symons, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1975, Yale University; J.D 
Donna M. Tangu 
B.A. 1978, J.D 


Taiwan; M.C.L. 1985, George Washington University 


I 


1990, Uniformed Services University of the Health Sciences; 


1978, Harvard University 

ay, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

1987, Catholic University of America 

Dick Thornburgh, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1954, Yale University; LL.B. 1957 

Mark Harrell Tidman, Associate 
B.A. 1986, L niversity of Maryland; 


, University of Pittsburgh 
Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1989, American University 
Stefan Franklin Tucker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.B.A. 1960, J.D. 1963, L niversity of 
The Honorable Ric 
B.A. 1967, J.D. 1 


Michigan 

ardo M. Urbina, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

970, Georgetown University 

Marlana R. Valdez, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1976, J.D. 1979, University of Texas 

Gary Robert Vogel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law d 
B.A. 1989, Gettysburg College; J.D. 1992, George Washington University; LL.M. 1995, 
New York University 

Jonathan M. Watkins, Associate 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1986, University of Oregon; J.D 


1991, Willamette University 
Heather White, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1986, Rutgers University; J.D. 1989, 1 niversity of Richmond 
Katherine White, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1988, Princeton University; J.D. 1991, l niversity of Washington 
The Honorable Susan Holmes Winfield, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1976, Boston College 
Noel Wise, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1989, University of Nevada; J.D. 1993, Nova University 
Samuel Witten, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1979, University of Maryland; J.D. 1983, Columbia University 
Lance D. Wood, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1970, University of Richmond; JD 
George Washington University 


Yoichiro Yamaguchi, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

LL.B. 1974, Waseda University; LL.M. 1992, George Washington University 
John Yang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1989, Washington University; J.D. 1992, George Washington University 


Amy Young, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1977, American University; 


1973, University of Michigan; LL.M. 1977, 


LL.M. 1978, University of V irginia 
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Edwin M. Zimmerman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1944, LL.B. 1949, Columbia University 


GW Oxford Summer Program Faculty 


Carolyn Patty Blum, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1971, University of Arizona; J.D. 1976, Northeastern University 
Christine Chinkin, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

LL.B. 1971, LL.M. 1972, 1 niversity of London; LL.M. 1981, Yale University; Ph.D. 1990, University of Sydney 
Joan M. Fitzpatrick, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1972, Rice University; J.D. 1975, Harvard University 
Paul Hoffman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1972, City University of New York, City College; M.Sc. 1973, London School of Economics; J.D. 19 


New York University 
Harold H. Koh, P\rofessorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1975, J.D. 1980, Harvard University; B.A. 1977, Oxford University 
Virginia Leary, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

B.A. 1947, University of Utah; J.D. 1950, University of Chic ago; Ph.D. 1980, Gra 


itute of 
International Studies, Switzerland 

Andrew Shacknove, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
B.A. 1975, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1987, Yale University; J.D. 1988, Harvard University 


Other University Faculty with Law Degrees 


Avery DeLano Andrews, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Universitv of Pennsylvania 

Stephen Reed Chitwood, Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1962, University of Colorado; M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of Sot 
George Washington University 

Kurt John Darr, Professor of Hospital Administration and of Healtb Care Sciences 
B.A. 1961, Concordia College, Minnesota; J.D. 1964, M.H.A. 1966, University of Minnesota: D.Sc. 1973 


Johns Hopkins University 
William A. Davis, Professor of Public Administration 


B.A. 1963, Amherst College; J.D. 1968, M.U.S. 1972, Yale University 
Henry L. Ernstthal, Associate Professor of Public Adminsitration 

B.A. 1962, Wesleyan University; J.D. 1965, Stanford University 
Michael Graham Gallagher, Professor of Accountanc) 

B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; C.P.A. 1965, State of Virgir 
Daniel R. Kane, Assistant Professor of Business Law and Public Polic) 

B.S. 1953, George Washington University; B.S.F.S. 1954, J.D. 1956, LL.M. 1964, Gec rgetown University 


Jill Felice Kasle, Associate Professor of Public Administration; University Marsbal 
B.S. 1968, M.S. 1969, Northwestern University; J.D. 1972, Boston University 

James Edwin Kee, Professor of Public Administration; Senior Associate Dean of the 
School of Business and Public Management 
B.A. 1966, l niversity of Notre Dame; J.D. 1969, M.P.A. 19 

Mark S. Klock, Associate Professor of Finance 
B.A. 1978, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1983. Boston College; J.D. 1988, University of Maryland 

Marie C. Malaro, Professor of Museum Studies 
B.A. 1954, Regis College; LL.B. 1957, Boston College 

James Carl Miller, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1958, J.D. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, Yale University 

Leo Carl Moersen, Assistant Professor of Accountancy and Business Law 


New York University 


B.S. 1976, University of Connecticut; J.D. 1981, College of William and Mary 
Marcus Raskin, Senior Fellow and Professor of Policy Studies 

B.S. 1954, J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
Keith E. Smith, Associate Professor of Accountancy 

B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1976, LL.M. 1978, University of Florida 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, Professor of Public Administration; President of the 
University 
B.A. 1959, Columbia University; J.D. 1962, Yale University; M.P.A. 1966, Han 
Trinity College (Connecticut); LL.D. 1990, Hanyang University, Korea 

Paul J. Wahlbeck, Assistant Professor of Political Science 

B.A. 1983, Wheaton College; J.D. 1986, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1993 Washington University 
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Credit for courses in other departments: 

J.D., 14; LL.M., 21 
Credit/no credit option, 11 
Curriculum, J.D., 8, 38; LL.M JA 
Degree requirements: 

J.D., 8; LL.M., 16; SJ.D., 22 
Disability support services, 36 
Dismissal of students, 37 
Doctor of Juridical Science degree, 22 
Drugs, University policy on, 37 
Employment, student, 10 
Enrichment program, 31 
Entrance requirements: 

J.D., 7; LL.M., 15; SJ.D., 22 
Environmental law, LL.M. program in, 17 
Environmental Lawyer, 32 
Equal opportunity, University policy on, 36 
examinations, 11, 20 
:xclusion and probation, 13 
Facilities and services, 33 
Faculty, 86 
Fees and financial regulations, 23 
Fellowships, graduate, 28 
Financial aid, 26 
George Wasbington Law Ret "ew, 32 
Government procurement law, LL.M program 

in, 18 
Grades: 

J.D., 10; graduate programs, 20 
Graduation requirements, 31 
Health and accident insurance, 35 
Health service, student, 35 
Honors: 

J.D., 10; LL.M., 20 
Housing, 34 


Intellectual property law, LL.M. program in, 
18 


Intellectual Property Law Journal, 32 
International and comparative law, LL.M. pro- 
gram in, 19 
Jacob Burns Law Library, 33 
Joint Juris Doctor-Master's degree programs, 
14 
Joint LL.M./M.P.H. program, 19 
Journal of International Law and Economics, 
32 
Juris Doctor degree, 7 
Law School Admission Test, 7 
Law School Data Assembly Service, 7 
Loan funds, 27 
Marvin Center, 35 
Master of Laws degree, 15 
Moot court competitions, 32 
Officers of administration, 83 
Order of the Coif, 11 
Oxford-GW summer program, 30 
Prizes, 29 
Probation, 13 
Problem assignments, 45 
Programs, right to change, 36 
Public Contract Law Journal, 32 
Public interest support funds, 27 
Publications, 32 
Readmission 
J.D., 14; LL.M., 21 
Refunds, 25 
Registration, 30 
Regulations, academic 
J.D., 9; graduate programs, 20 
Regulations, financial, 23 
Regulations, University, 36 
Release of student information, 36 
Research papers, 12, 21 
Residence requirements 
J.D., 8; LL.M., 16; SJ.D., 22 
Rules, right to change, 37 
Scholarship funds, 26 
Skills boards, 32 
Smith Center, 35 
Student activities and student life, 31 
Student conduct, 37 
Student health service, 35 
Student organizations, law, 33 | 
Summer school credit from other law schoo!s, 
14 
Summer session, 30 
Take-home examinations, 45 
Test of English as a Foreign Language, 16 
Thesis requirement, master's, 17 
Thesis waiver, 17 
Transcripts of record, 31 
Transfer students, 7 
Tuition, 23 
Veterans benefits, 28 
Visiting (unclassified) students, 8 
Withdrawals, 25 
Writing assignments, 45 


Degrees Offered by The George Washington University 


Columbian School of Arts and Sciences: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of Music 
(B.Mus.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Master of Arts (M.A , Master of Fine Arts 
(M.F.A.), Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Sc ience (M.S.), Master of 
»cience in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Philos phy (M.Phil.), and Doc- 
tor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


Scbool of Medicine and Healtb Sciences: Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of 
Science in Health Sciences (B.S.H.S.), Master of Public Health (M.P.H.), Master of 
Science in Health Sciences (M.S.H.S.), and Doctor of Medicine (M D.) 


Law School: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), and Doctor of Juridical 
science (S.J.D.) 


Scbool of Engineering and Applied Science: Bachelor of Science (Cix il Engineer- 
ing) (B.S.[C.E.D, Bachelor of Science (Cx mmputer Engineering) (B.S.[C Eng.]), 
Bachelor of Science (Computer Science) (B.S.[C.S.]), Bachelor of Science (Electri 
cal Engineering) (B.S[E.E.D, Bachelor of Science (Me hanical Engineering) 
(B.S.[M.E.D, Bachelor of Science (Systems Analysis and Engineering 
(B.S.[S.A.&E.]), Master of Engineering Management (M.E.M.), Master of Science 
(M.S.), Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) 


) 


Graduate School of Education and Human Development: Master of Arts in Edu 
cation and Human Development (M.A. in Ed.&H.D.), Master of Arts in Teaching 
(M.A.T.), Master of Education (M.Ed.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of 
Education (Ed.D.) 


School of Business and Public Management: Bachelor of Acc 'untancy (B.Accy.), 
Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of Accountancy (M.Accy.), 
Master of Association Management (M.A.M.), Master of Business Administration 
(M.B.A.), Master of Health Services Administration (M.H.S.A.). Master of Public 
Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Finance (M.S.F.), Master of Science 
in Information Systems (M.S.I.S.), Master of Taxation (M.Tax ), Master of Tourism 
Administration (M.T.A.), Specialist in Health Services Administration (Spec. in 
H.S.A.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


Elliott School of International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) and Master Of Arts 
(M.A.) 
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Academic Center Lisner Auditorium New Residence Hall Bldg. AE 
a 1. Lisner Hall 1925 F St Bidg. AF 
» Madison Hall 2000 Pennsylvania Ave Bldg. AG 
: Marvin Center 2100 Pennsylvania Ave Bldg. AH 
Adams Hall Medical Faculty Associates 2109 F St Bldg. AJ 
Alumni House a Bldg. D Bldg. AK 
* Bell Hall b Bldg. E Bldg. AL 
Corcoran Hall Bldg. H Bldg. AM 
Crawtord Hall Mitchell Hall Bldg. J Bldg. AN 
Davis. Hodgkins House Monroe Hall Bldg. K Bldg. AO 
Edison Bldg Munson Hal Bldg. L Bldg. AP. 

à Quigley s Bldg. N Bldg. AQ 
Everglades Hall Rice Hall Bldg. 0 Bldg. AR 
Funger Hall Riverside Towers Hall Bldg. P 
Government, Hall of Bldg. V Special Information 
GSEHD Ross Hall Bldg. W 
Guthridge Hall, 21 Samson Hall Bldg. X PARKING 

1. Hospital, University. 9 Bldg. Y Marvin Center 
Inn at Foggy Bottom Schenley Hall Bldg. AA University Garage 
The George Washington University Smith Center Side. 88 

Staughton Hall Bi 9 EE P 
Kennedy Onassis Hall Stockton Hall B do GG 
Key Hall 10. Strong Hall ldg > . 
Lenthall Houses Stuart Hall Bldg i 
m Student Health Service Bids. Ni 
b. 61 i Bidg. JJ 
* Lerner Hall 13 Support Building Bldg. TT 
r Bidg. VV 
LIBRARIES 44. Thurston Hall Bs Ww 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering 9 
Jacob Burns Bldg. XX 
Melvin Gelman University Garage Bldg. YY 
k Bldg K Bldg. AB 
Paul H l Warie 
aul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Woodhull House Bldg. AC 
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